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CHAPTER   V. 

THB   COLONIES   AND   SCOTLAND. 

Anono  the  British  dependencies  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  colonies  in  North 
America.  It  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  English 
\  legislators  of  the  sevent^nth  century  that  they  conceded  to 
these  colonies,  chsurters  which  secured  them  an  almost  absolute 
self-goYemment ;  while  the  number  of  the  American  provinces, 
and  the  diversity  of  the  religions  of  the  colonists,  led  to  a  much 
larger  measure  of  religious  liberty  than  existed  in  Europe.  To 
tbese  two  inestimable  advantages  must  be  added  a  country  of 
abnost  unlimited  resources,  and  a  people  who,  in  energy,  moral 
esEoellence,  and  practical  wisdom,  were  probably  unsurpassed 
iqMn  the  earth.  In  the  present  century  the  immigration  of 
a  large  foreign  population  is  seldom  favourable  to  the  moral 
eo&dition  of  a  nation.  Emigration  has  become  so  easy  and 
10  familiftr  that  it  is  the  resource  of  multitudes  but  little 
lemoved  from  simple  pauperism.  Men  of  ordinary  characters 
QMiaUy  deteriorate  when  severed  from  the  ties  of  home  ti*adi« 
tioos,  associations,  and  opinions;  and  they  seldom  feel  any 
itrong  attachment  for  a  coimtry  which  was  not  that  of  theii 
VOL.  n.  2 
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childhood.  But  in  the  8event«eDth  century  the  conditions  of 
emigration  were  eBsentially  different.  The  di6Sculties  of  the 
eaterprise  were  such  that  those  who  encountered  them  were 
almost  always  men  of  much  more  than  common  strength  of 
character,  and  they  were  to  a  Tery  large  extent  men  whose 
motive  in  abandoning  their  comitry  was  the  intensity  of  their 
religious  or  political  convictioas.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
British  colonies  in  America  that  Ihey  were  mainly  founded  and 
governed  hy  such  men.  Puritans  in  New  England,  Episcopa- 
lians in  Virginia,  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  Catholics  in  Mary- 
land— each  province  contained  numbera  who,  during  the  per* 
aecutions  of  the  Stuarts  or  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  sought 
in  the  Western  world  the  opportunity  of  freely  professing  their 
fiiith.  From  the  time  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  time  when 
the  Salzburg  Protestants  flocked  to  the  new  colony  of  Georgia 
in  1732,  America  was  pre-eminently  the  home  of  the  refugees  ; 
aod  this  fact  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  in  its  history. 
After  all  that  can  be  said  of  material  and  intellectual  advan- 
tages, it  remains  true  that  moral  causes  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
greatness  of  nations;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  nation  ever 
started  on  its  career  with  a  larger  proportion  of  strong  charac- 
ters, or  a  higher  level  of  moral  eoaviction,  than  the  English 
colonies  in  America. 

Many  other  circumstances  combined  to  mark  them  out  as 
the  predestined  seat  of  a  great  &ee  nation.  Founded  in  nearly 
every  case  without  suy  pecuniary  assistance  firom  the  mother 
country,  and  separated  from  it  by  3,000  miles  of  water,  they 
were,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence,  practically 
almost  beyond  the  knowledge  and  control  of  the  Government 
at  home;  and  most  of  the  colonists  belonged  to  those  noo- 
episcopal  Churches  which,  hy  throwing  on  the  people  the  duties 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  have  been  the  best  schools  of 
political  freedom.  Without  bishops,  without  peers,  without  a 
resident  sovereign,  without  superfluous  ofSces  or  endowments, 
with  a  population  consisting  almost  wholly  of  freeholders  scattered 
thinly  over  an  immense  territory  and  mainly  occupied  in  ogr^ 
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eultoral  pxusuits,  their  politics  were  naturally  of  the  simplest 
tod  freest  kind ;  and  they  almost  entirely  escaped  the  corruption 
that  BO  deeply  tainted  the  Grovemment  at  home.  Their  progress, 
tlKM^;fa  less  rapid  than  it  afterwards  became,  was  eminently 
bealthy  and  steady.  In  less  than  eighty  years  after  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  there  were  twelve  distinct  colonial 
governments;  and  the  population,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
tdution  was  estimated  at  about  200,000,  had  risen  to  1,000,000 
nme  years  before  the  middle  of  the  century.' 

There  were,  no  doubt,  many  shadows  on  the  picture.     From 
the  nature  of  their  population  the  American  colonies  contained 
a  very  large  amoimt  of  the  fiercest  religious  fanaticism ;  and 
although  in  some  provinces  noble  efforts  were  made  to  establish 
freedom  of  worship,  these  efforts  were  altogether  exceptional. 
What  religious  liberty  existed  w&s  much  more  the  consequence 
of  the  extent  of  territory,  and  of  the  multiplication  of  provinces, 
which  enabled  each  sect  to  find  a  home,  than  of  the  dispositions 
of  the  people  themselves.*  The  history  of  Salem  witchcraft,  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Quakers  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  religious  liberty  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  a  crowd  of  savage 
or  absurd  laws  regulating,  in  the  interests  of  religion,  not  only  the 
opinions  but  also  the  minutest  actions  of  the  people,  remain  to 
show  how  far  the  colonists  were  from  attaining  any  high  general 
standard  of  religious   freedom.     Nor  were  their  faults  exclu- 
avelv  those  of  saints.  Their  warfare  and  intercourse  with  Indians 
were  often  marked  by  gross  cruelty  or  injustice.     The  practice 
of  kidnapping  men  at  the  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  ports,  to 
lell  them  to  American  planters,  continued  far  into  the  eighteenth 
centary ;  a  numerous  race  of  daring  pirates  found  secure  homes 
along  the  long  deserted  seaboards  of  America ;  and  the  colonial 
population,  if  it  contained  much  of  the  highest  excellence,  con- 
tained also  not  a  little  of  the  refuse,  of  Europe.   *  As  numbers  ♦ 
increased  and  as  the  condition  of  society  became  more  complex, 

*  Hlldreth*8   Hitt.  cf  the  United      religioua  intolerance  in  the  colonies 
SiiUa  (Bd.  1S49X  ii.  127,  373.  in  Burke's  Aeeaunt  of  the  Ewropea/n 

'  See  two  remarkable  chapters  on      Settlements  in  America, 
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violent  dieputes  arose  in  maiij  provinces  between  the  colooiatB 
and  the  proprietary,  and  they  generally  ended  in  an  increase  of 
the  power  of  the  Crown.  The  proprietary  governments  some- 
times d^enerated  into  narrow  oligarchies ;  the  theocratical  laws 
of  Nev  England  excited  wide  and  general  irritation,  and  in 
the  last  days  of  the  Stuarts  there  were  many  conflicts  between 
the  Home  Govemment  and  the  colonies.  Under  Charles  II. 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  annulled  on  the  pretext  of 
violation  of  the  Navigation  Act ;  under  James  II.  the  illegal 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  published  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
constitutions  of  Rhode  Island,  of  Connecticut,  and  of  Plymouth 
were  invaded.  They  were  re-established  at  the  Revolution, 
but  that  great  event  was  on  the  whole  not  favourable  to  America. 
While  it  greatly  lowered  the  royal  authority  at  home,  it  rather 
increased  it  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  for  the  commercial  classes 
who  rose  to  power  viewed  with  extreme  jealousy  tlie  growing  in- 
dependence of  the  colonies,  and  were  especially  anxtous  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  most  rigid  monopoly  of  trade.  William 
more  than  once  exercised  his  power  of  veto  against  declaratory 
Acts  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  tending  towards  independence, 
and  there  was  a  great  desire  on  tho  part  of  the  Govemment  to 
bring  all  the  colonies  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
Crown.  The  disputes  in  some  colonies  between  the  coltxusts 
and  the  proprietaries,  the  embarrassment  resulting  in  time  of  wax 
from  distinct  forms  of  govemment,  the  Jacobitism  of  Penn  who 
had  founded  one  great  colony,  and  the  Catholicism  of  Lord 
Baltimore  who  had  established  another,  assisted  in  the  trans- 
formation. The  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  not  restored,  but 
a  new  charter  was  granted  much  more  favourable  to  the  Crown. 
Bills  were  brought  in,  in  1701  and  in  1721,  for  the  resumption 
of  all  the  colonial  charters ;  and  although  these  bills  were  not 
carried,  several  charters  were  surrendered  in  the  thirty  years  thai 
followed  the  Revolution,  and  a  new  system  was  established  more 
&vourable  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,'     It  is  not  necessary 

■  8m  Bancroft,  ui.  68-TO,  lOT,  108.    Hildretb,  it.  pp.  123-131. 
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here  to  follow  in  detail  these  changes,  which  have  now  lost 
most  of  their  interest,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  their 
general  scope.     In  the  old  proprietary  and  charter  colonies  the 
forms  of  government  were  very  various,  but  the  great  principle 
was  the  division  of  power,  in  widely  differing  proportions,  between 
the  proprietary  and  the  freeholders ;  and  the  colonial  legislatures, 
though  restricted  in  their  sphere,  were  in  that  sphere  almost 
Eapreme.     In  the  proprietary  colonies,  which  consisted,  at  the 
time  ofthe  Revolution,  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Carolina,  and 
Delaware^  certain  individuals  called  proprietaries  appointed  the 
governors  and  authorised  them  to  sununon  legislative  assemblies. 
In  the  other  charter  colonies,  which  then  consisted  of  Massachu- 
setts, Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  nearly  all  power  resided 
with  the  freemen.     In  the  Crown  colonies,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  government  was  a  faint  copy  of  the  English  constitution. 
Every  Bill,  in  order  to  become  law,  had  to  be  read  three  times  by 
the  Council  and  Assembly,  and  assented  to  by  the  Governor.  The 
Governor  and  the  Council,  as  well  as  the  judges,  were  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  but  the  Assembly  was  a  representative  body  elected 
fay  the  colonists.     The  members  of  the  Council  were  nominated 
from  among  the  chief  persons  in  the  colony.     They  discharged 
the  functions  not  only  of  a  House  of  Lords  but  also  of  a  Privy 
Cooncil   to  the  Governor,  and  in  some   cases  of  a  Court   of 
Chancery,  but  they  only  held  office  during  pleasure.    The  Crown 
did  not  consider  itself  bound  by  the  colonial  Acts,  and  reserved  to 
Itself  a  power  of  subsequent  veto  in  the  case  of  measures  which 
bad  received  the  assent  of  the  Governor ;  and  civil  cases  of  the 
more  important  kind  might  be  carried  on  appeal  to  England. 
In  1696  a  law  was  passed  modifying  the  condition  of  the  charter 
colonies,^  enjoining  that  no  proprietors  should  dispose  of  their 
hud,  without  licence  from  the  sovereign,  to  any  but  British 
mbjects,  conferring  on  the  Crown  a  negative  upon  the  Governors, 
iho  were  nominated  by  the  proprietors,  and  asserting  the  nullity 
of  any  colonial  Act  or  usage  that  was  repugnant  to  English  Acts 

»  Bancroft,  iii.  106.   Macpherson's  Annals  cf  Commerce^  ii.  683-684. 
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relating  to  the  colonies.  To  maiDtain  the  complete  ascendency 
of  the  British  Parliament  over  all  colonial  authorities  became 
a  fundamental  maxim,  and  each  change  in  government  was  Id- 
tended  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  Grown,  During  tiie 
peaceful  administration  of  Walpole,  however,  the  moderation  of 
the  Government  extended  to  the  colonies,  and  the  happy  neglect 
of  Newcastle,  to  whose  department  they  belonged,  was  probably 
on  the  whole  very  conducive  to  their  prosperity.' 

They  had  long  eclipsed  all  rivals  in  North  America.  Tbe 
great  extent  of  Spanish  territory  which  spread  to  the  south  of 
the  British  colonies  was  aSl  icted  with  that  political  atrophy  which 
had  passed  over  the  other  parts  of  the  once  mighty  empire  to 
which  it  belonged ;  and  tbe  Dutch,  who  in  so  many  quarters 
rivalled  or  surpassed  the  colonial  enterprise  of  England,  bad  been 
long  driven  firom  North  America.  New  Netherlands,  captured 
by  the  English  in  1664,  was  confirmed  as  a  British  possession  by 
the  Peace  of  1667,  the  Dutch  retaining,  as  a  compensation,  the 
colony  of  Surinam,  in  (jiiiano,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
English.  New  Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  settlement 
in  North  America,  consisted  chiefly  of  small  thatched  houses, 
and  was  so  poor  and  so  mean  that  the  English  general  com- 
plained that  he  was  unable  to  find  in  the  town,  bedding  for  his 
soldiers.  In  compliment  to  the  brother  of  the  King,  it  was 
called  by  its  conquerors  New  York— a  name  destined  to  occupy 
a  great  space  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  French  settlements 
were  more  important,  but  they  were  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  a  r^ 
strictive  and  centralised,  though  not  unskilful,  system  of  govem- 

'  Walpole  gives  a  curious  descri|»-  from  tbat  quarUr  of  tbe  world  1»7 

tion  of   '  tha  fxtreme   ignorance  in  mouldering   and    unopened    in    his 

which  the   English  Court  bad  kept  office.  ...  He  knew  as  little  of  the 

themBelves  of  the  affairs  of  America.'  geography  of  bis  province  as  of  tha 

'The  Board  of  Trade  during  Sir  R.  state  of  it.    When  Qeaeral  Ligonier 

Welpole'a  ailminislration    had  vctj  hinted    some    defence    tj)   him    for 

faultily  been  suffered  to  lapse  almost  Annapolis  lie  replied  with  his  evasive 

Into  a  sinecure,  and  during  all  that  lisping    hurry,    "  Annapolis,    Anna- 

Kriod  the   Duke  of   Newcastle  bad  polls  I      Ob,  yes  I  Annapolis  must  be 

an   Secretary  of   State.    It  would  defended,  to  be  sure  Aonapolis  should 

not  be  credited  what  reams  of  paper,  be  defended — Where  is  AnnapoligJ"' 

tepreseQlationa,  memorials,  petitions  — Meamri  of  Oeorgt  IX.  i.  p.  3K. 
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ment ;  ^  and  when  the  Bevolution  involved  the  two  nations  in 
fir,  the  saperior  force  of  the  English  colonies  was  so  manifest 
that  William  refused  the  offer  of  colonial  neutrality  which  had 
been  made  by  Lewis.     The  French  settlers  at  the  time  of  the 
Bevolutioii  were  officially  reckoned  at  not  more  than  1 1,249  per- 
10118,  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  population  of  the  English 
eoIiHiiet.*     They  were  scattered  over  Canada,  Acadia,  Newfound- 
land, and  the  borders  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  they  laid  claim  to  large 
tracts  of  almost  uninhabited  territory,  which  were  under  British 
rale ;  and  though  each  nation  possessed,  beyond  dispute,  tracts 
immeasurably  greater  than  it  could  occupy,  a  keen  competi- 
tion existed  between  them.     A  long  series  of  wars,  rendered 
veiy  horrible  by  the  employment  on   both   sides  of  Indian 
auxiliaries,  ensued.     The  Peace  of  Byswick  did  not  alter  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  nations,  as  it  provided  that  each 
ihoold  possess  the  territories  it  occupied  before  the  war,  and 
that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  settle  the  disputed 
frontier.     The  Peace  of  Utrecht  advanced  greatly  the  English 
power,  for  Newfoundland,  Acadia,  now  called  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  herders  of  Hudson's  Bay,  passed  into  their  possession,  but 
the  frontier  line  continued  ill-defined,  and  a  subject  of  per- 
petual dispute.     The  French  endeavoured  with  great  energy  to 
repair  their  disasters.      They  occupied  Gape   Breton,  which 
commanded  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  erected  there  the  powerful 
fiiiiifications  of  Louisburg.     They  strengthened  their  new  colony 
of  Louisiana,  founded  New  Orleans  in  1718,  and  encroached 
steadily  on  what  was  claimed  as  English  territory  along  the 
Ohio  and  the  Alleghany.    The  establishment  of  Georgia  brought 
the  English  colonists  into  closer  connection  with  the  Spaniards ; 
Hid  during  the  war  of   the  Austrian  succession   Oglethorpe 
curied  on  hostilities  ¥rith  skill  and  daring  along  the  disputed 
fcmtiers  of  Georgia  and  Florida.     In  the  north  the  English 

•  In  that  able  work  on  Th€  Euro-  passed  on  the  French  colonial  govern- 

J««i  SeUlementM  in  America  (pub-  ments  than  is  usual  in  modem  Ameri- 

lidMd  anoiijmoiialy  in  1757),  which  can  and  English  histories. 
ns  written  at  least  in  part  bj  Burke,  *  Bancroft,  iii.  p.  177. 

a  much  more  iavonrable  judgment  is 
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colonists  obtained  a  brilliant  triumph  by  the  capture  of  Louia- 
'  burg  and  consequent  subjugation  of  Gape  Breton ;  and,  by  a 
siogulai  stroke  of  good  fortune,  a  great  French  expedition 
against  Nora  Scotia  in  1746  was  dispersed  and  shattered  "by 
two  furious  storms.  The  Peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  left  the 
American  frontiers  almost  unchanged,  for  Gape  Breton  was 
restored  to  the  French  in  compensation  for  Madras,  but  the 
foundation  of  Halifax  contributed  much  to  strengthen  the  great 
ascendency  of  England;  and  the  whole  white  populatim  a[ 
French  America,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  was  said  not 
to  hare  been  more  than  52,000,  while  that  of  British  America 
was  reckoned  at  1,051,000. 

The  real  evil  of  the  colonies  lay  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  mother  country — in  the  ^stem  of  restrictions  intended  to 
secure  for  England  a  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade,  and  to 
crush  every  manufacture  that  could  compete  with  English 
industiy.  It  was  a  policy  which  sprang,  in  a.  great  degree, 
from  that  mercantile  theory  which  denied  the  possibility  of  a 
commerce  mutually  beneficial  to  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  It 
was  strengthened  by  the  Revolution,  which  gave  commercial 
interests  and  the  conmiercial  classes  a  new  pre-eminence  in  Eng- 
lish legislation,  and  it  bad  political  consequences  of  the  gravest 
diaracter.  In  a  very  few  instances,  it  is  true,  it  was  considered 
an  English  interest  to  encourage  colonial  produce.  Thva 
Virginia,  though  afterwards  forbidden  to  export  her  tobacco  to 
any  foreign  country,  had  obtained  under  the  first  two  Stuarta,  in 
conjunetioD  with  Bermuda,  a  monopoly  of  the  English  market, 
and  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  at  home  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden.' For  a  long  time  the  tar  and  pitch  of  the  British  navy 
had  come  chiefly  from  Sweden,  but  that  power  having  conferred 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  upon  a  mercantile  company  the 
price  was  inordinately  raised.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Ministers  resolved  to  secure  the  materials  for  the  navy  from 
the  British  colonies,  and  Acts  were  accordingly  passed,  in  1703 

>  Uacpherson'B  Annalt  of  Commeret,  \\.  329,  332,  1S6. 
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and  1711,  encouiaging  by  bounties,  the  import  from  the 
American  oolonies,  of  tar,  pitch,  hemp,  masts,  and  yards,  and  at 
the  aaine  time  reserving  all  pine-trees  of  certain  specified 
dimenirions,  that  were  not  private  property,  for  his  Majesty's 
Mvy.* 

But  with  these  exceptions,  the  laws  were  almost  wholly 
restrictiYe.     The  fcLmous  Navigation  Acts,  intended  to  exclude 
fixraigners  from  the  trade,  provided  that  all  vessels  trading  to 
or  frx>m   the  plantations  should  be  built  in  England  or  the 
pliataiions,  and  limited  both  the  export  and  import  trade,  as 
6r  as  the  most  important  articles  were  concerned,  to  the 
British  dominions.*    Another  measure  declared  in  its  preamble 
that  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  had  begun  to  rise  among 
the  colonists,  ^ would  inevitably  sink  the  value  of  lands'  in 
England;  and  it  proceeded  utterly  to  destroy  the  inter-colonial 
tnde  by  enacting  that,  ^  after  the  1st  of  December,  1699,  no 
wool  or  manufacture  made  or  mixed  with  wool,  being  the  pro- 
duce of  any  of  the  English  plantations  in  America,  shall  be 
loaden  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  nor 
kuden  npon  any  horse,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  to  be  carried  out 
of  the  English  plantations  to  any  other  of  the  said  plantations, 
or  to  any  other  place  whatever.' '    In  1 719  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved  ^  that  the  erecting  of    manu&ctories  in  the 
cohmies  tended  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great  firitain.' 
In  1721  George  I.,  when  opening  Parliament,  recommended 
the  policy  of  deriving  the  naval  stores  from  the  North  American 
colonies,  on  the  express  ground  that  ^  the  cultivation  of  this 
meful  and  advantageous  branch  of  commerce  would  divert  the 
cokmies  from  setting  up  manufactures  which  directly  interfered 
with  those   of  Great  Britain.'      Iron  existed  largely  in  the 
ebonies ;  and  in  a  new  country  covered  with  imfelled  timber, 
ind  depending  mainly  on  ship-building,  the  trade  of  the  smith 

>  I  fc  4  Anne,  c  x. ;  9  Anne,  c  26  Charles  II.  c.  vii. ;  7  &  8  William 

xtiL  in.  c.  xxii. 

» 12  Charles  n.cxviii.;  16  Charles  •  10&  11  William  m.  c  x.  (ab- 

He  TiL ;  22 It23  Charles IL  c  zxvi. ;  ridged). 
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was  of  pre-eminent  importance.  But  the  EDgli§h  House  of 
Commons,  ia  the  interests  of  the  English  manufacturer,  passed 
-a  measure  in  1719  that  none  of  the  American  colonies  should 
manubcture  iron  of  an;  kind ;  that  no  smith  might  make  so 
much  as  a  bolt,  a  spike,  or  a  nail ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  added 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  no  forge  should  be  erected  in  any  of 
the  colonies  for  making  *  sows,  pigs,  or  cast-iron  into  bar  or 
rod-iion.' '  Such  a  measure  would  have  hopelessly  ruined  the 
colonies,  and  it  raised  so  vehement  an  opposition  that  it  was 
dropped ;  hut  the  export  of  Aqierican  iron  to  the  mother 
country  was  restrained  by  heavy  duties  till  1750.  The  in- 
troduction of  pig  and  bar-iron  was  then  freely  admitted ;  but 
in  order  that  the  American  manufacture  should  never  rise 
above  the  most  rudimentary  stage,  it  was  provided  that  no 
mill  or  other  engine  for  rolling  iron,  or  furnace  for  'making 
steel,  should  be  permitted  in  the  colonies.*  No  part  of  the 
world  possessed  furs  ia  greater  abundance,  or  of  finer  quality, 
than  North  America ;  and  it  was  therefore  obviously  absurd 
that  all  hats  should  be  imported  from  the  mother  country: 
but  no  sooner  had  the  colonists  began  to  make  their  own  hats 
than  the  English  hatters  took  the  alarm,  and  Parliament  in 
1732  made  a  law  forbidding  the  exportation  of  American  hats, 
not  only  to  foreign  countries  and  to  the  mother  country,  but 
even  from  one  colony  to  another,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding that  no  colonist  should  pursue  the  trade  unless  he  had 
served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  should  have  more  than  two 
apprentices  at  a  time,  or  should  teach  the  industry  to  ne^ftoes.* 
The  measure  was  successful,  and  an  industry  in  which  the  ■ 
colonies  were  naturally  peculiarly  fitted  to  excel  speedily  lan- 
guished. The  colonists  were  accustomed  to  send  large  quan- 
tities of  provisions  and  lumber  to  the  French  West  Indian 
colonies,  and  to  bring  back  in  return  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses. 
The  English  sugar  colonies  complained,  and  a  law  was  passed 
in  1733  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  all  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses 

'  Ibid.  iii.  280. 

*  6  Qeorge  II.  c.  xxii. 
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imported  into  America  except  from  the  British  colonies.^  It 
vas,  indeed,  fomid  impossible  to  enforce  this  law.  but  it  long 
Rsudned  unrepealed  upon  the  statute  book. 

In  this  manner  England  made  it  a  fixed  maxim  of  her  com- 
mercial   policy  to  repress  the  prosperity  of  her  colonies  by 
ffuahing  every  rising  industry  that  could  possibly  compete  with 
the  home  market.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  she  hitherto  abstained  fix>m  deriving  from  them  a  direct 
revenue,  and  it  must  be  added  that  some  system  of  commer- 
cial lefltraint  was  universally  pursued,  and  that  the  English 
system   was   not  sufficiently  severe   to   counteract   the   great 
mat^al    and   political   advantages   of  her  colonies.      Farm- 
ing and   shipbuilding,  the  trade  in  furs,  provisions,  tar,  and 
pitch,  the  magnificent  cod  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
whale  fii^heiy,  which  had  received  a  new  impulse  through  the 
invention  of  a  gun  by  which  the  harpoon  could  be  plunged 
from  a  great  distance  into  the  body  of  the  fish,  were  the  chief 
sources  of  colonial  wealth ;  and  there  was  also  a  considerable 
linen  manufacture  created   by  Irish  emigrants,   and  a  large 
smuggling  trade  which  it  was  happily  impossible  to  suppress. 
The  country  was  growing  rapidly  richer,  though  iU  progress  wbs 
seriously  retarded,  and  though  many  of  its  natural  capacities 
were  paralysed  by  law.    But  the  political  alienation  which  was 
the  inevitable  and  most  righteous  consequence  of  these  laws 
had  already  begun,  and  it  is  to  the  antagonism  of  interests  they 
created,  much  more  than  to  the  Stamp  Act  or  to  any  isolated 
instances   of   misgovemment,  that  the  subsequent  disruption 
must  be  ascribed.^    To  a  sagacious  observer  of  colonial  politics 
two  facts  were  becoming  evident.     The  one  was  that  the  delibe- 
rate and  malignant  selfishness  of  English  commercial  legislation 


'  6  George  IL  c.  xiii. 

'  Ai  Arthur  Tonng  very  justly 
ittid,  *NoThiDg  can  be  more  idle  than 
to  saT  that  this  set  of  men,  or  the 
other  administration,  or  that  great 
minister  occasioned  the  American 
var.  It  was  not  the  Stamp  Act  nor 
tbe  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  it  was 


neither  Lord  Rockingham  nor  Lord 
North,  but  it  was  that  baleful  spirit 
of  commerce  that  wished  to  govern 
great  nations  on  the  maxims  of  the 
counter.'— Preface  to  the  Taur  in 
Ireland.  See,  too,  Huskisson's  ^>^a•A 
on  the  Navigation  Lan^s. 
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was  digging  a  chasm  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colo- 
nies which  must  inevitably,  when  the  latt«r  had  become  suffi- 
ciently strong,  lead  to  separatioQ.  The  other  vas  that  the 
presence  of  the  French  in  Canada  was  an  essential  condition  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  Biitish  Empire  in  America.  It  was  a 
perpetual  danger  to  the  coloniatB,  and  as  long  as  the  French  Can^ 
dians  were  assisted  by  France  it  was  impossible  for  the  British 
colonists  to  dispense  with  the  aBsistance  of  England.  By  ordi- 
nary statesmen  these  things  appear  to  have  been  altogether  unper- 
ceived,  but  even  at  the  time  we  are  considering  there  were  those 
who  foretold  them.  In  1 748  the  Swedish  traveller  Kalm,  having 
described  in  vivid  colours  the  commercial  oppression  under 
which  the  colonists  were  suffering,  and  the  growing  coldness  of 
their  feelings  towards  the  mother  country,  added  these  remark- 
able words : — '  I  have  been  told,  not  only  by  native  Americans, 
but  by  English  emigrants  publicly,  that  within  thirty  or  fifty 
years  the  English  colonies  in  Xorth  America  may  constitute  a 
separate  State  entirely  independent  of  England.  But  as  this 
whole  country  towards  the  sea  is  unguarded,  and  on  the  frontier 
is  kept  uneasy  by  the  French,  these  dangerous  neighbours  are 
the  reason  why  the  love  of  these  colonies  for  their  metropolis 
does  not  utterly  decline.  The  English  Government  has,  thffl«- 
fore,  reason  to  regard  the  French  in  North  America  as  the  chief 
power  which  urges  their  colonies  to  submission.' ' 

The  commercial  disabilities  were  not  the  only  grievances 
under  which  the  colonies  laboured.  Another — which,  however, 
never  attained  any  very  serious  proportions — was  the  influx  of 
English  criminals.  The  system  of  selling  English  criminals  to 
the  colonists  for  a  limited  period  of  servitude  may,  indeed,  be 
traced  back  to  a  much  earlier  period,  but  it  was  revived  or 
increased  by  a  statute  of  George  I.,*  and  it  introduced  a  veiy 
pernicious  element  into  colonial  life.'  Another,  and  a  much  more 
terrible  evil  was  the  rapid  multiplication  of  negro  slaves.     Of 

■  Qiiotedb7Buicroft,iii.ie4,  leS-      the  MetropolU  {7\h  ed.  1806>,p.  43C, 

■  <  Qeor^  I.  &  xi.  1ST.     Harrie's  Life  of  Lord  Sari' 
*  See  ColqiihoaD  on  tlie  Police  of     wicifl,  1-  p-  IGS- 
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le  many  forma  of  suffering  vbicb  mart  liaa  inflicted  upon 
with  the  exception  of  war,  and,  perhaps,  of  religious  perse- 
a,  the  elare  trade  has  probably  added  most  largely  to  the 
if  haman  misery,  and  io  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
iry  it  occupied  the  very  foremost  place  in  English  com- 
i.  The  first  Englishman  who  took  part  in  it  appears  to 
been  John  Hawkins,  who  sailed  in  1 562  with  three  ships  to 
I  Leone,  where  he  secured, '  partly  by  the  sworde  and  partly 
her  meanes,'  some  300  n^roea,  whom  he  transported  to  His- 
ila.  The  enterprise  proving  successful  he  made  a  much 
considerable  expedition  in  1564  to  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
English  '  going  every  day  on  shore  to  take  the  inhabitants 
burning  and  spoiling  their  towns,'  and  the  achievement  was 
ghly  considered  at  home  that  he  was  knighted  by  Elizabeth, 
lelected  for  his  crest  a  manacled  negro.  It  is  a  slight  fact, 
uU  of  a  ghastly  significance  as  illustrating  the  state  of  feel- 
)reTailing  at  the  time,  that  the  ship  in  which  Hawkins  sailed 
is  second  expedition  to  open  the  English  slave  trade  was 
d  *  The  Jesus.'  *  The  traffic  in  human  fiesh  speedily  became 
lar.  A  monopoly  of  it  was  granted  to  the  African  Com- 
,bDt  it  was  invaded  by  numerous  interlopers,  and  in  1698 
rade  was  thrown  open  to  all  British  subjects.  It  is  worthy 
)tice  that  while  by  the  law  of  1698  a  certain  percentage 
;xact«d  from  other  A&ican  cargoes  for  the  maintenance  of 
jrts  along  that  coast,  cargoes  of  negroes  were  especially 
iptcd,  for  the  Parliament  of  the  Revolution  desired  above 
lings  to  encourage  the  trade.*  Nine  years  before,  a  conven- 
had  been  made  between  England  and  Spain  for  supplying 
Spanish  West  Indies  with  slaves  from  the  island  of  Jamaica,* 
it  has  been  computed  that  between  1680  and  1700  the 
lish  tore  from  Africa  about  300,000  negroes,  or  about 
00  every  year.* 
rhe  great  period  of  the  English  slave  trade  had,  however, 

Hkklnyt'a  V^aget,  toI.  iii. 
MaiepbatOD'a  Annait   qf    Con- 
%  iL  T0>.  Setn,  Ui.  111. 
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not  yet  arnred.  It  ym»  only  in  1713  that  it  began  to  Btt&in 
its  full  dimensions.  One  of  the  most  important  and  most 
populax  parts  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  the  contract  known 
as  the  Aesiento,  by  which  the  British  Government  secured  for  iti 
subjects  durini^  thirty  yeart  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  aaiqily 
of  slaves  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  traffic  was  r^ulated  hj 
a  long  and  elaborate  treaty,  guarding  among  other  things 
against  any  possible  scandal  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  from 
the  presence  of  heretical  slave-traders,  and  it  provided  that  in 
the  thirty  years  from  1713  to  1743  the  English  should  bring 
into  the  Spanish  West  Indies  no  less  than  144,000  negroes,  or 
4,600  every  year,  that  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  tlw 
contract  they  might  import  a  still  greater  number  on  paying 
certain  moderate  duties,  and  that  they  might  cany  the  slave 
trade  into  numerous  Spanish  ports  from  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  excluded.  The  monopoly  of  the  trade  was  granted  to  the 
South  Sea  Company,  and  from  this  time  its  maintenance,  and 
its  extension  both  to  the  Spanish  dominions  and  to  her  own 
colonies,  became  a  central  object  of  English  policy.  A  fev 
facts  will  show  the  scale  on  which  it  was  pursued.  From  Christ- 
mas 1752  to  Christmas  1762  no  less  than  71,115  negroes  wen 
imported  into  Jamaica.'  In  a  despatch  written  at  the  end  of 
1762,  Admiral  Rodney  reports  that  in  little  more  than  three 
years  40,000  negroes  had  been  introduced  into  Chiadaloupe.*  In 
a  discussion  upon  the  methods  of  making  the  trade  more  effeo 
tual,  which  took  place  in  the  English  Parliament  in  1750,  iti 
was  shown  that  46,000  negroes  were  at  this  time  annually  scdd 
to  the  English  colonies  alone.*  A  letter  of  General  O'Hats, 
the  Governor  of  Seoegambia,  written  in  1766,  estimates  at  the 
almost  incredible  figure  of  70,000  the  number  of  negroes  who 
during  the  preceding  fifty  years  had  been  annually  shipped 
from  Africa.*  A  distinguished  modern  historian,  after  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  materials  we  possess,  declares  that  in  the 
century  preceding  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  by  the 
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iaaian  Congress,  in  1776,  the  number  of  negroes  imported 
lifthe  English  alone,  into  the  Spanieh,  French,  and  English 
ttloDies  can,  on  the  lowest  computation,  have  been  little  less 
tbu  three  millioDS,  and  that  ve  must  odd  more  than  a  quarter 
</  a  miUion,  who  perished  on  the  voyage  and  whose  bodies  were 
thrawn  into  the  Atlantic.' 

These  figures  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  eloquent.  No 
human  imagination,  indeed,  can  conceive,  no  pen  can  adequately 
pottny,  the  misery  they  represent.  Tom  from  the  moat 
diitant  parts  of  Africa,  speaking  no  common  language,  con- 
DMted  by  no  tie  except  that  of  common  misfortune,  severed 
bom  every  old  associatiou  and  from  all  they  loved,  and  ez- 
(tenging,  in  many  cases,  a  life  of  unbounded  freedom  for  a 
kipdeas,  abject,  and  crushing  servitude,  the  wretched  captives 
nre  carried  across  the  waste  of  waters  in  ships  so  crowded  and 
B  unhealthy  that,  even  uitder  favourable  circumstances,  about 
tidve  in  every  hundred  usually  died  firom  the  horrors  of  the 
fisnge.  They  had  no  knowledge,  no  rights,  no  protection 
gainst  the  caprices  of  irresponsible  power.  The  immense  dis- 
proportion of  the  sexes  consigned  them  to  the  most  brutal  vice. 
Difference  of  colour  and  difference  of  religion  led  their  masters 
to  k)ok  upon  them  simply  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  tlie  supply 
of  atavee  was  too  abundant  to  allow  the  motive  of  self-interest 
to  be  any  considerable  security  for  their  good  treatment.  Often, 
iadeed,  it  seemed  the  interest  of  the  master  rather  to  work  them 
i^dly  to  death  and  then  to  replenish  his  stock.  All  Africa 
IM  convulsed  by  civil  wars  and  infested  with  bands  of  native 
ilive-dealers  himting  down  victims  for  the  English  trader, 
whose  blasting  influence,  like  some  malignant  providence,  ex- 
tended over  mighty  regions  where  the  face  of  a  white  man  was 
sever  seen. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  England  is  responsible 

kt  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into  British  America ;  but 

Ous  assertion  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination.     The  first 

nrgo  of  negro  slaves  introduced  into  North  America  is  said  to 

i  BancroIt'B  Hut.  o/fft*  UnUed  SlaUi,  iii.  ill,  412. 
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have  been  conveyed  by  a  Dutch  veseel  to  Virginia  in  1620.' 
Slavery  existed  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  when  they  were 
sliU  Dutch ;   in  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  PenDsylvania  wbea 
they  were  still  subject  to  proprietary  governments.     Ite  en- 
couragement only  became  an  object  of  tiie  colonial  policy  of 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  but  before  that 
date  it  had   been  planted  in  every  British  colony  in  Nottii 
America,  had  become  eminently  popular  among  the  colonists,    . 
and  bad  been  sanctioned  by  many  enactments  issuing  &om  colo-    ; 
Eual  legislatures.     It  is,  however,  true  that  &om  a  very  early   i 
period  a  certain  movement  against  it  may  be  det«cted  in  some  'i 
American  States,  that  there  was,  especially  in  the  Northern    : 
Provinces,  a  great  and  general  dislike  to  the  excessive  importi^    ] 
tion  of  negroes,  and  that  every  attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrict   ■; 
that  importation  was  rebuked  and  defeated  1^  England.*     Aa   -; 
early  as  1701  we  find  a  petHion  in  favour  of  the  emancipation    . 
of  negroes  presented  to  the  representatives  of  Boston.    In  1703    . 
a  duty  of  il.  was  imposed  on  every  slave  introduced  into  Maaaar   - 
ohusetts.     After  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  many  States,  and  among  ■■ 
others  South  Carolina  itself,  remonstrated  and  struggled  against  ,. 
the  vast  importation  of  slaves.     They  had,  however,  no  power 
to  prohibit  it  by  law.     Several  English  Acts  of  Parliament-  . 
were  passed  to  encourage  the  slave  trade,'  the  State  Qovernon  1 
were  forbidden  to  give  the  necessary  assent  to  any  measure*    ; 
restricting  it,  and  the  English  pursued  this  policy  steadily  to  ; 
the  very  eve  of  the  Revolution.     As  late  as  1775  We  find  hari  i 
Dartmouth,  the  Secretary  of  State  ibr  the  Colonies  and  one  of . 
the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  English  religious  world, 

■  Bildreth,   Eiit.  a/  the  United  tunble  of   one   of   the  laws  pantd  ' 

Bfatet,  i.  119-120.  in  Uie  minisMj  of  the  elder  Fitti  ' 

■  See  on  this  snbject  Qrahaoie's  'Whereas   the   tiade    to   and   tnmi 

Jtevieiv  of  the  American  Apology  for  Africa  is  very  odvaiilageoas  to  Qieat. 

Amariean  Aceetiian  to  Negro  Slavery.  Britain,  and  necesBaiy  for  tiia  nqb' 

The   question    of    negm    slavery  is  plying  the  plantations  and  ooloniM 


trealed  with   much  ability  and  im-  thereunto  belonging  witi  a 

partialitf  in  Hildrelh'a  Biit.  of  the  nnmber    of    negroes    at   ri 

United  Statei.     Mr.  Bancroft  writes  prices.'     See  on  this  subject,  BoM^ 

in  a  vehement  anti-EngliBh  spirit.  Diariet,  i.  p.  38.  Bancroft,  iii.  iI3-41fc; 
•  The  toUowing,  e.g.,  ia  the  pre-  ^ 
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;  the  remonstrance  of  a  coloniul  agent  in  tliese  memor- 
lUe  vorcb  :  *  We  cannot  allow  the  colonies  to  check  or  dis- 
eoonge  in  an;  d^ree  a  traffic  so  bene6cial  to  the  nation.* ' 

It  has  been  computed  that  up  to  the  year  1740  the  number 
if  Degroea  who  had  Jseen  introduced  into  the  North  American 
ukmies  was  nearly  130,000,  and  that  by  1776  it  was  rather 
one  than  300,000.*  The  causes  that,  at  a  later  period,  gave  a 
nuBh  greater  extension  to  American  slavery,  and  the  philan- 
iiropic  movement  in  opposition  to  the  slave  trade,  will  find 
Iteir  place  in  a  later  portion  of  this  book.  In  the  first  half  of 
be  eighteenth  century  the  colonial  opposition  to  the  importa- 
ion  of  slaves  arose  almost  exclusively  from  economical  and 
x^tical  reasons — from  the  effect  of  the  excessive  supply  upon 
prico*  and  from  the  grave  danger?  resulting  from  the  presence 
if  a  vast  population  of  captives.  In  1711  there  was  a  violent 
imic  in  New  York  and  nineteen  victims  perished,  on  account 
of  an  alleged  n^ro  plot  to  bum  the  city.*  In  1738  a  serious 
mmrrection  of  D^;TOeB  was  excited  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Sooth  C^olina,  and  the  colonists  of  Jamaica  were  compelled 
to  make  a  treaty  with  fugitive  slaves  whom  they  were  unable 
to  mbdue.*  A  few  isolated  protests  against  slavery  based  on 
leligioas  principles  were  heard,  but  they  had  no  echo  from  the 
leading  theologians.  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  occupied  the  first 
fJaee  among  those  bom  in  America,  left  among  other  property, 
iMgro  boy.  Berkeley  had  slaves  when  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
spears  to  have  felt  no  scruples  on  the  subject,  though  he  pro- 
teted,  with  hie  usual  humanity,  against  *  the  irrational  contempt 
rf  the  blacks.'  *  The  article  in  the  charter  of  Georgia  forbid- 
ding slavery,  being  extremely  unpopular  among  the  colonists, 
m  r^iealed  in  1749 ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  record  that  one 
at  the  most  prominent  and  influential  advocates  of  the  intro- 
doetioD  of  slavery  into  the  colony  was  George  Whitefield.     In 

'  Bancroft's  BUL  Bf  the  TTnited  *  HoIhwbb  AnnaU  of  Amenea, ii- 

*«H,  uL  M7-41C  10, 11. 

•  Had.  iiL  40T.  '  Fraser'a  Lif»  of  BerMey.'p.  187, 

■HUdnth,  HM.  af  th«  United      IBB. 
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Georgia  there  was  an  express  Btipulation  for  the  religioiu 
struction  of  the  slaves ;  it  is  said  that  those  in  or  about  Sava] 
have  always  been  noted  in  America  for  their  piety,'  and 
advantage  of  bringing  n^;roes  within  the  range  of  the  Ox 
teaching  was  a  common  argument  in  &vour  of  the  slave  ti 
The  Proteetanta  from  Salzburg  for  a  time  had  scruples, 
they  were  reassured  by  a  meesage  from  Oermany :  *  If  yon 
slaves  in  faith,'  it  was  said,  '  and  with  intent  of  conduc 
them  to  Christ,  the  action  will  not  be  a  sin  but  may  pro' 
benediction.'*  In  truth,  however,  but  little  zeal  was  al 
in  the  work  of  conversion.  Many  who  cradially  approve 
the  slavery  of  pagans  questioned  whether  it  was  right  to 
Christians  in  bondage ;  there  was  a  popular  belief  that  bap 
would  invalidate  the  l^al  title  of  the  master  to  his  slave,* 
there  was  a  strong  and  general  fear  lest  any  form  of  educs 
should  so  brace  the  eaergiee  of  the  negro  as  to  make  him  rt 
against  his  lot.  Of  the  extent  to  which  this  latter  feeling 
carried,  one  extraordinary  instance  of  a  later  period  ma; 
given.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
miaeionaries  to  convert  the  free  negroes  in  Gninea,  on  ibe  i 
Coast,  and  in  Sierra  Leone;  but  it  was  itself  a  lai^  si 
owner,  possessing  numerous  slaves  on  an  estate  in  Barbai 
In  1783  Bishop  Fortens  strongly  urged  upon  the  manage 
the  Society  the  duty  of  at  least  giving  Christian  instTUotio 
these  slaves ;  but,  alter  a  full  discussion,  the  recommends 
was  absolutely  declined.' 

In  the  American  Stat«s  slavery  speedily  gravitated  to 
South.  The  climate  of  the  Southern  provinces  was  enunc 
&vourable  to  the  negroes ;  and  the  crops,  and  especially  the 
crop — which  had  been  introduced   into  South  Carolina  : 

'  midTeth,  U.  tl7-J19.  lUhUwofficei«,totbe  rameeaw 

*  Ibid.  ciTCuIatodinUieColoDies;aDdQl 

■  See    Hildreth's    Hut.    of    the  the  Bishop  of  London, .declared 

ITnitBd  Stata,  ii.  426.     Bancroft,  iii.  '  ChriBtimiity  and  the  embracl' 

M9.    SonUi  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  QoBpel  does  not  make  tha 

Maryland  passed   laws  eipreasly  aa-  alteration  in  civil  property.' 
■erting  that  baptism  made  no  change  <  Hodgson's  L^«  <f  T    ' 

in  Qia legolpositioit  of  the  negro ;  an  B6-S8. 
t^ptnicm   - 
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Madagascar  in  1698 — could  hardly  be  cultivated  by  whites.  In 
tke  Northern  proyinces  the  conditions  were  exactly  reversed. 
We  can  scarcely  have  a  better  illustration  of  the  controlling 
action  of  the  physical  on  the  moral  world  than  is  furnished  by 
tUfl  &ct.  The  conditions  of  climate  which  made  the  Northern 
{lovinees  firee  States  and  the  Southern  provinces  slave  States 
eitaUiahed  between  them  an  intense  social  and  moral  repulsion, 
kilidled  mutual  feelings  of  the  bitterest  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  in  our  own  day  produced  a  war  which  threatened  the  whole 
fature  of  American  civilisation. 

But  in  spite  of  these  grave  evils,  the  American  provinces  in 
the  period  I  am  describing  were  rapidly  advancing.  The  old 
Firitamcal  fervour  and  simplicity,  strengthened  as  it  was  by 
the  influx  of  many  persecuted  Protestants,  may  still  be  some- 
tioiet  detected.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
'tnvel,  play,  and  work  on  the  Lord's  day,'  were  prohibited  in 
Xasnchosetts  by  law;  and  injunctions  were  given  to  constables 
*to  restrain  all  persons  from  swimming  in  the  waters,  unneces- 
ttj  sod  unreasonable  walking  in  the  streets  or  fields  of  the 
town  of  Boston  or  other  places,  keeping  open  their  shops  or  fol- 
lowing their  secular  occasions  or  recreations  in  the  evening  pre- 
eedisg  the  Lord's  day,  or  any  part  of  the  said  day  or  evening 
fallowing.'  Adultery  was  punished  by  public  whipping  and  by 
compelling  the  culprit  to  wear  a  large  A  sewn  on  his  coat.'  In 
the  fidlowing  century  we  find  in  the  same  State  one  law  for  the 
nppression  of  lotteries,  another  for  ^  the  prevention  of  idleness 
and  immorality,'  a  third  for  discouraging  extraordinary  expenses 
at  funerals  and  forbidding  funeral  scarves,  a  fourth  prohibiting 
ill  dramatic  representations.'  The  last  Act  was  due  to  the  in- 
fignation  produced  by  some  young  Englishmen  who  got  up,  in 
a  Boston  coffee-house,  a  representation  of  Otway's  ^  Orphan ; ' 
mi  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  professional  acting  was  not  in- 
troduced into  the  English  colonies  of  America  till  1752.  A 
London  theatrical  company  then  visited  the  colonies,  but  the 

»  Hildreth,  ii.  169. 

*  Holmes's  AwuOs  qf  Ameri4Xh  i.  624,  684 ;  U.  42,    Hildreth,  ii.  407. 
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law  prohibited  them  from  appearing  in  Massachusetts  or  Con- 
necticut.' Iq  general,  however,  the  iucrease  of  wealth  wai 
bringing  with  it  a  more  luxurious  type  of  civilisation  which 
often  Burprised  the  traveller  from  England,*  and  the  standud 
of  intelligence  was  very  high.  In  1721,  in  the  very  year  when 
inoculation  first  appeared  in  England,  it  was  introduced  into 
Boston  by  Cotton  Mather.^  Having  seen  in  the  '  Transactioni 
of  the  Eoyal  Society '  some  letters  from  Turkey  describing  iti 
advantages  he  succeeded  in  inducing  a  physician  named  Boyls- 
ton  to  join  with  him  in  bis  crusade ;  be  obtained  the  support 
of  the  leading  Puritan  ministers  at  Boston,  and  in  spite  of  a 
furious  opposition — during  which  his  life  was  more  than  once 
seriously  threatened  —  he  at  last  brought  the  practice  into 
common  use.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Cotton  Mather,  who  on 
this  occasion  showed  himself  so  much  in  advance  of  his  time, 
was  the  same  man  who  tbirty  years  before  was  the  chief  agent 
in  the  most  ferocious  persecution  of  witches  ever  known  in 
America.*  The  first  printing  press  in  North  America  is  said 
to  have  been  set  up  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1636,  Har- 
vard College  was  founded  in  the  same  year,  and  it  was  followed 
in  1693  by  William  and  Mary  College,  in  Virginia,  and  in  1701 
by  Yale  College,  in  Connecticut,'  Free  schools  had  early  been 
established  in  New  England,  and  in  the  banning  of  the  oigb- 
teenth  century  an  American  press  gradually  grew  up.  The  fint 
American  newspaper  appeared  at  Boston  in  1704,  and  by  1740 
there  were  eleven  in  the  colonies.^  A  considerable  public  libmrj 
was  founded  at  Philadelpbia  in  1742,  and  another  at  Newport  in 

'  Hildreth,  ii.  p.  i07.  thing  on  lie  same  aide.— Miller'a  S»- 

*  SeeQrahame'aHiit.i^tAeritited  tretpect   of  the  MghiMtUh   CnOmrf 

Statm,  iii.  163.  (English  edition,  1806),  i.  366. 

'  Holme's  Annalt  of  America,  i.  '  The  hiatory  of  AmBrio»n  ednc»- 

B3T.  tioQ  baa  been  very  fully  tremted  ia 

'  Hildreth,    ii.    300,    301.      The  (he  third  volume  of   MUleT'a   B^*- 

Omratit~-v.  newspaper    edited  by   a  ipict  of  the  EngMeenth    CeHtmj,  ft 

brother   of    Franklin — strongly    op-  inluable  American  book  which  doei 

poaed  inoculation.     Benjamin  Frank-  not  deserve  the  neglect  into  which  It 

lin  was  tlien  working  as  an  apprentice  has  fallen, 
with  his  brotbcc,  and  there  is  an  old  '  Bancroft,  iii.  374-3TS. 

BoatOQ  tradition  that  he  wrote  some- 
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Rhode  Island  in  1 747.'  Franklin,  the  greatest  natural  philosopher 
lod  one  of  the  greatest  writers  America  has  produced,  about  this 
time  rose  to  notice ;  and  his  discovery  in  1752  of  the  lightning- 
coodnctor  was  probably  the  most  important  that  any  British 
nlgect  had  made  for  more  than  a  generation.  Jonathan  Ed- 
ords,  the  most  acute  of  American  metaphysicians,  was  now  in 
the  xenith  of  his  fame  ;  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  hour 
airived  for  the  final  rupture  with  England,  it  was  found  that 
the  British  colonies  had  formed  a  generation  of  men  who  were 
folly  competent  to  guide  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 

The  American  provinces  were  by  far  the  most  important  of 

the  English  colonies,  and  England,  as  a  colonial  power,  had 

in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  no  pretensions  to 

that  complete    pre-eminence  which  she   afterwards  obtained. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  indeed,  the  great  colonial  Powers  of  the 

past,  though  still  possessing  mighty  territories,  were  already  in 

their  decadence ;  but  France,  from  the  time   of  Colbert,  had 

entered  vigorously  into  the  field,  and  Holland  in  a  great  part 

of.tbe  world  considerably  overbalanced  the  influence  of  Eng- 

iand.    In  that  great  Indian  Empire  which  now  counts  more 

than  180  millions  of  subjects,  England  in  the  middle  of  the 

century  possessed  little  more  than  Bombay,  Madras,  Fort  Wil- 

lian^  in  Bengal,  and    a  few  scattered  factories.      The    whole 

coast,  ports,  and  forts  of  the  rich  island  of  Ceylon  were  in  the 

hinda  of  the  Dutch,  whose  factories  rivalled  those  of  England 

on  the  mainland,  and  who  had  acquired  dominion,  influence,  or 

eonunacial  preponderance  in  the  Spice  Islands,  in  Java,  Sumatra, 

Bomeo,  Celebes,  and  many  neighbouring  islands,  in  the  penin- 

mla  of  Malacca,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  of  Aracan. 

The  Dutch   at  this  time  almost  monopolised  the   important 

txade  in  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  spice ;   they  were  the 

only  Europeans  who  had  commercial  relations  with  Japan,  and 

in  Africa  they  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  French  colonies  at  Pondicherry,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 

the  Ide  of  Bourbon,  fostered  as  they  were  by  the  skill  of  Dupleix 

»  Holmes,  ii.  21-35. 
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and  La  Bourdaimais,  seriouBly  threatened  the  En^ah  dotniniou 
in  Hindostan,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Madras  vas  at  one  time  in 
their  power.  The  two  English  East  India  Companies  wboie 
rivalry  played  bo  great  a  part  in  the  politics  of  the  yean  that 
followed  the  Revolution,  had  been  amalgamated  in  170S. 
Among  the  articles  imported  from  India  were  printed  and  dyed 
calicoes,  which  be^an  to  come  into  &shion  in  England  imder 
William  and  Mary,  and  the  demand  for  them  was  soon  so  great 
as  for  a  few  years  to  add  very  largely  to  Indian  prosperity. 
But  the  jealousy  of  the  manufaoturera  at  home  was  toaa 
aroused,  and  as  usual  they  speedily  succeeded  in  crushing  the 
rival  trade.  A  law  passed  in  1699  and  renewed  in  1721,  abso- 
lutely prohibited  under  severe  penaltiea  the  use  of  all  Indian 
silks,  stufTs,  and  printed  or  dyed  calicoes  in  apparel,  honsebold 
stuffs,  or  furniture  in  England.'  The  Island  of  St.  Helena, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Dutch  in  1651,  proved  of 
great  importance  as  a  station  for  provisioning  English  ships  to 
India,  and  tiiere  were  a  few  Engliah  factories  along  the  Perrian 
Oulf,  and  in  the  Islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

In  the  Weet  Indies  it  was  estimated  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  English  possessions  con- 
tained about  90,000  whites  and  at  least  230,000  negroes.* 
Jamaica,  which  was  the  most  important  of  the  British  islands, 
had  long  been  a  favourite  reaort  of  the  buccaneers  or  pirate* 
who  infested  the  Spanish  waters.  It  derived  great  wealth  from 
its  clandestine  trade  with  Spanish  America,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  chief  depots  of  the  slave  trade.  Its  government  was  the 
most  valuable  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  next  to  that  of  Ireland, 
the  total  emoluments  of  the  post  being  little  less  than  10,000t 
a  year.  The  prosperity  of  the  island,  however,  had  been  clouded 
by  some  great  calamities,  and  ite  old  capital,  Fort  Boyal,  had 
three  times  in  thirty  years  been  reduced  to  ruins.  It  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  great  earthquake  in  1692,  by  a  great  fire  about  ten 
years  later,  and  by  a  terrific  hurricane  in  1722,     From  this  time 

*  n  k  12  OuL  m.  c.  10;  7  SeUUmenU  in  America  (6th  ed.)  U. 
0«oTgeL  c.  T.  p.  117. 

*  Burke's  Aeanmt  of  tht  Enrvptan 
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Ike  Beat  of  gOTtfrnnent  was  tranfiferred  to  Kingston.   Barbadoes, 
fideli  ranked  next  to  Jamaica  in  importance  and  before  it  in 
tke  date  of  its  settlement,  was  much  more  thickly  populated  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  but  it  seemis  to  have  somewhat  declined 
flDoe  the  period  of  the  Bestoration.    Shortly  after  that  event 
Charlea  II.  had  marked  his  sense  of  its  importance  by  creating 
10  kM  than  thirteen  baronets  out  of  its  leading  men.    The 
powth  of  the  French  sugar  islands,  the  settlement  of  An- 
tigua, St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat,  the  progress  of 
Jamaiim,  and  a  great  pestilence  which  swept  over  the  island  in 
1692,  diminished  the  relative  importance  of  Barbadoes,  but  it 
still  carried  on  a  large  trade  in  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  cotton, 
ginger,  and  aloes,  and  it  supported  a  militia  of  near  5,000  men. 
The  Anglican  religion  was  established  in  each  of  the  English 
West  India  isles.    The  system  of  government  was  like  that  in 
the  Crown  colonies  of  America.     Each  island  possessed  a  repre- 
Kntative  assembly,  and  although  they  were  much  hampered  by 
the  conunercial  policy  of  the  mother  country,  they  enjoyed 
in  their  internal  affairs  a  large  measure  of  self-government.^ 
It  was  computed  in  1734  that  the  English  sugar  islands  pro- 
duced annually  about  85,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  that  300  sail 
of  ships  visited  them  every  year  from  Great  Britain  besides 
those  from  the  English  colonies,  and  that  they  annually  received 
British  manu&ctures  to  the  value  of  240,0002.^    There  were, 
however,  bitter  complaints  that  the  French  sugar  plantations 
of  St.  Domingo,  Guadaloupe,  Martinico,  and  other  less  con- 
■danble  islands,  had  so  rapidly  increased  that  they  rivalled  or 
ggrpaooed  those  of  England.' 

Much  more  important  to  England  than  any  changes  that  were 
effected  in  these  distant  colonies  were  those  which  were  produced 
aearer  home.  No  period  in  the  history  of  Scotland  is  more  mo- 
mentous ^^xn  that  between  the  Revolution  and  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  for  in  no  other  period  did  Scotland 

*  See  an  excellent  description  of  '  Macpherson^s    AnnaU    of    Com- 

thcK  ubndft  in  BurkB'BAecount  cftht      meree,  iii.  200. 

SfUlememU  i»  America.  *  Ibid.  iii.  262,  263. 
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teke  so  many  steps  on  the  path  that  leads  from  anarchy  to 
civilisation.  In  the  b^finning  of  the  eighteenth  century  tbe 
Highlands  were  almost  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  traveller. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  traversed  only  by  rude  horae-tradu, 
without  any  attempt  to  diminish  the  nBtuinI  difficultiea  of  the 
country.  They  were  inhabited  by  a  population  speaking  a 
language  different  from  that  of  England,  scarcely  ever  intei^ 
marrying  with  Lowlanders,  living  habitually  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbariBm,  and  divided 
into  a  number  of  kingdoms,  that  were  practically  as  distinct 
and  independent  as  those  of  the  Heptarchy.  By  law  the  chief 
bad  an  hereditary  jurisdiction  over  his  vassals  extending 'to 
the  pit  and  to  tbe  gallows,'  to  the  execution  of  capital  pmush- 
ment  by  drowning  and  banging ;  but  the  law  was  a  very  feeble 
and  inadequate  expression  of  his  real  power.  It  is,  indeed,  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  decisions  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  tribunals  were  long  absolutely  inoperative  in  the  Higfalacds. 
The  chief  could  determine  what  king,  what  government,  what 
religion  hie  vassals  ahould  obey ;  his  word  was  the  only  law  they 
respected;  a  complete  devotion  to  bis  interests,  an  absolute 
obedience  to  his  commands,  was  tbe  first  and  almost  the  single 
article  of  their  moral  code.  Combining  in  Ma  own  person  tbe 
characters  of  king,  general,  landlord,  and  judge,  be  lived  with 
his  vassals  on  terms  of  the  utmost  familiarity,  but  he  ruled 
tbem  with  all  the  authority  of  an  oriental  despot,  and  be  rarely 
appeared  abroad  without  a  retinue  of  ten  or  twelve  armed  men.' 
The  law  could  never  touch  him.  Captain  Burt,  who  visited 
tbe  Highlands  about  1730,  found  an  English  footman,  wbo  had 
been  lured  to  the  Highlands,  enslaved  by  one  <^  these  cbi^ 

'  'TliB  ordinary  Highlanders  ea-  they  say  they  ongbt  to  do  wh»to»er 

teem  it  the  most  sublime  degree  of  he    commands    without     inquiiy.' — 

virtue  to   Inve  their  chief  and  .pay  Unrt's    Lrtteri  from    the    Sbrtk   ^ 

bim  blind  obedience,  although  it  bo  ScatUind  (Gth  ed.),  ii.  2-3.     See,  too, 

in  opposition  to  the  QoTommoDt,  tlie  Marsiial    Wade's    'Reports   on    the 

laws  of   the  kingdom,  or  even  the  Highlands/  appended  to   Burt,  toL 

taw  of  Qod.    He  is  their   idot,  and  ii.  p.  2T0.  and  tbe  vivid  picture  bf 

aa  they  profess  to  know  no  king  but  Dr.  Jolinson,   Tear  to  the  B»Mim 

him  (I  was  going  further)  so  will  (ed.  1817),  130-I3T. 
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nd  his  return  to  freedom  waa  hopeless.  Sometimes  thu  chief 
kd  a  regular  executioner  in  his  service,'  and  for  the  alighteat 
oosp  he  could  have  those  who  offended  him  eitluir  deliberately 
MBfiBiisUxl  or  execabed  aitec  a  mock  trial,  couducted  by  hia 
a*B  foUowers.  Sometimes  he  would  grant  the  temporary  use 
of  hia  power  to  his  guest,  and  promise  him  the  pleasure  of 
Meing  anyone  who  had  offended  him  hanging  next  morning 
bc&re  his  window,  unless  he  preferred  his  head  as  a  memorial 
d  Highland  courte^.*  *  Almost  every  chief,'  said  a  traveller, 
•  had  in  some  remote  valley,  in  the  deptlis  of  woods  and  rocks, 
rikole  tribes  of  thieves  in  readiness  to  let  loose  against  Ms  neigh- 
bgofs  when,  for  some  public  or  private  reason,  he  did  not  judge 
ft  expedieot  to  resent  openly  some  real  or  imaginary  affront.'  * 
Not  nnfrequently  the  chiefs  increased  their  scanty  incomes 
1^  kidnapping  boys  or  men,  whom  they  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
.^erican  planters.*  Generations  of  an  idle  and  predatory  life 
had  produced  throughout  the  Highlands  the  worst  vices  of  bar- 
tvians.  The  slightest  provocation  was  avenged  with  blood. 
Fleece  contests  between  chiefs  and  clana  were  perpetuated  &om 
^e  to  age,  and  the  pile  of  stones,  which  marked  the  spot  where 
1  Hi^ander  had  fallen,  preserved  through  many  generations 
the  memory  of  the  feud.*  In  war  the  Highlanders  usually  gave 
DO  quarter.  Theii  savage,  merciless  ferocity  long  made  them 
He  terror  of  their  neighbours.^  Few  episodes  in  British  his- 
tory are  more  terrible  than  that  which  occurred  in  1678,  when 


>  'There  is  still  to  be  seen  among 
ibtp^cn  at  the  fomil;  of  Feilh  au 
iff^&tion  from  the  t^wn  of  Perth 
ID  Lvd  Dnunmond,  dated  in  ITOT, 
nquKiiig  Ml  occasional  aaa  of  his 
Lmddhip'B  ciecationer,  who  was 
(Dcndeted  mi  expert  operator.  The 
ni|Kst  was  graded,  hia  lordahip 
nmring  to  himself  the  power  of 
nnlUng  him  wbettever  he  had  oc- 
(MOi  ita  fail  services.' — Blewart's 
flltclM  if  the  Character  <^  tkt  High- 
Imdm  (3id  ed.),  i.  6S. 

■  Bte  Burt's  Lettert,  and  the 
taoiptioii  of  HighlMid  maimen  in 
Butoi'i  Bid.  of  Seotland  tiiue  the 


RevalHtwn. 

'  Fennsst's  Second  Tout  in  Scot- 
land.    Knkerton'a  Voyagei,  iii.  349. 

•  Barton's  Ilitt.  of  SeiitUind,  ii. 
i07-*ll. 

*  Burt,  ii.  pp.  10.  11.  Another 
English  ti&Teller  writes :  'Many 
gentlemen  in  the  Highlands  shun 
ono  another's  company  lest  they 
shoots  revive  a  quarrel  that  happened 
between  their  forefathers,  perhaps 
300  years  ago.'  —  Maoky's  Jimrney 
thnnigh  Seatland,  p.  12S. 

■  Soo  a  horrible  catalogue  of 
Highland  cruelties  in  Macaulay,  «. 
xviii.     '  That  the  Highlander*,'  B»y« 


; 
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Lauderdale  let  loose  8,000  Highlanders  to  punish  the  obetinate 
FresbjteriaDism  of  the  western  counties  by  Uving  in  free  quai^ 
ten  among  tbem.  For  three  months  they  committed  eveiy 
variety  of  atrocity  that  human  malignity  could  conce&Te; 
torturing  some  with  thumb-screws,  flcorching  others  before  vast 
fires,  tearing  children  from  their  mothers,  foully  abusing  women, 
plundering  and  devastating  everything  within  their  range.'  Far 
into  the  eighteenth  century  no  stranger  could  settle  among  tbe 
clans.  If  he  did,  his  house  was  burnt,  his  cattle  were  killed 
or  maimed,  and  he  himself  was  happy  if  he  escaped  with  life.* 
Manual  labour  was  looked  upon  wiUi  contempt.  Most  forma  of 
field-labour  were  habitually  done  hy  the  women,  while  the  hu»- 
band  and  the  son  looked  on  in  idleness,  or  devoted  themselves  to 
robbing  or  begging.'  Plunder  was  the  passion,  the  trade,  the 
romance  of  the  Highlander.  In  war  his  admirable  courage  and 
endurance  were  almost  neutralised  by  the  predatory  instinct  that 
led  him  io  tbe  midst  of  the  battle  to  turn  aside  to  plunder  the 
wounded  or  the  dead,  or  to  fly  in  the  most  critical  momenta,  to 
his  mountain   fastnesses  in  order  to  secure  his  booty.     Lord 


Captain  Burt,  'foe  tbe  mosl  port  are 
cmel  ia  hejood  dispaM,  though 
all  olani  are  Dot  alike  merciless. 
In  geneial  tbe;  have  not  generosit; 
enough  to  give  quarter  to  an  enemy 
that  falls  in  their  power.  Nor  da 
the;  seem  Io  have  ao;  remorse  at 
■bedding  blood  without  necessity' 
(ii.  p.  77).  The  same  writer  gives 
nomerouB  horrible  instances  of  theii 
croeltj'  both  to  ElDgllsb  soldiers  and 
to  Bach  other.  8^,  too,  Johnson's 
linr,  p.  HO. 

'  Wodrow'a  Hiit.  qf  the  Chttrck  of 
Heatland,  ii. 

'  Burt's  Lettert,  ii.  73-76,  223, 
'  See  a  striliiiig  statement  in 
Burt,  ii.  44-16.  Fletoher  of  Salloun 
writea  :  '  Nor,  indeed,  can  there*  bo  a 
thorough  refurmation  in  this  afTnir  so 
long  aa  the  one  half  of  our  coontry, 


t  of  B 


by  a 


people  who  are  all  gentlemen  only 
because  they  will  not  work,  and  who 
In  STerytbiug'  are  more  contemptible 


than  the  Tilest  slaveo,  except  t)i«i 
they  always  cany  aims,  because  for 
the  most  part  they  live  upon  lobbciT. 
This  port  of   the  coDnt^,  being  an 
inezhauatihle  source  of  beggMV,  bM 
always  broken  all  our  meamrea  relat- 
ing to  them.' — Second  Dwouru»»  U* 
AJ'airi  of  Sestland.    Pennant,  lAw 
he  visited  Scotland  in  1769  and  1T7% 
noticed  the  same   traits,  though  in 
diminished  intensity,  and  eapeolallj  ', 
observed    how    at    Caithness    *  tlw  . 
tender    sei   are    the    only    ■■"■"■r^l   ■ 
of  harden.'— ^Pinkerton's  l'iiyd^M,Ul    ^ 
89-94.    Another  writer  who  Tiaii«d 
the   Highlands  in   1774,  says:   'An  S- 


igth  on  the  ground  and  lit  'i 
there  totally  unconcerned,  while  his 
wife  and  children  are  busily  engaged 
in  getting  in  Ihe  scanty  harvest  \ 
which  tbe  barren  natnre  of  bis  land  < 
allows  him.' — Topham's  Letter*  fram  ■ 
Edinlmrgh,  pp.  43-14. 
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Eames  has  yery  happily  observed  that  the  Highlanders,  till 

ifterthe  rebellion  of  1746,  were  precisely  in  the  moral  con- 

ditiaii  of  the  Germans  as  described  bj  Gsesar,  among  whom 

lobbeiy  carried  with  it  no  reproach,  if  it  were  committed  beyond 

the  borders  of  their  canton  or  their  tribe.'     The  whole  line  of 

the  Lowlands  contigaous  to  the  Highlands  was  infested  with 

predatory  bands,  driving  off,  or  as  it  was  termed  *  lifting'  cattle, 

especially  at  Michaelmas,  when  they  were  in  a  fit  condition  for 

die  market.     These  expeditions  carried  with  them  no  sense  of 

immorality  and  dishonour,  and  when  undertaking  them  the  High- 

kndeiBy  it  was  said,  ^  prayed  as  earnestly  to  Heaven  for  success 

u  if  they  were  engaged  in  the  most  laudable  design.' '    At  one 

tiine  every  young  chief,  on  coming  of  age,  was  expected  in  this 

mamier  to  prove  his  manhood.'    From  this  source  the  chiefs 

obtained  the  rewards  for  their  numerous  followers,  and  some- 

times  dowries  for  their  daughters.     A  regular  tribute,  called 

'black  mail,'  was  paid  in  defiance  of  tbe  law,  to  some  neigh- 

bonring  chief,  by  most  of  the  Lowlanders  whose  land  adjoined 

the  Highlands,  to  secure  them  against  depredations.     If  it  were 

neglected,   the  cattle  of  the  farmer  were  soon   driven   away, 

ud  the  only  hope  of  recovering  them  was  by  the  payment  of 

'tMpaU,'  or  compensation  money,  to  some  powerful  Highlander. 

Efm  if  the  thieves  were  captured,  they  were  seldom  prosecuted, 

Arfew  fiurmers  dared  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  clan,  who 

would  descend  by  night  to  bum  the  houses  and  to  hough  the 

attle  of  those  who  offended  them.     It  was  computed  in  1747 

thai  cattle  to  the  value  of  5,000^.  were  annually  stolen  in  this 

mamier  firom  the  Lowland  border ;  that  the  expense  of  fruitless 

rfbrtfl  to  recover  them  amounted  to  at  least  2,000^. ;  that  the 

additional  expense  of  herds  and  watchmen  to  guard   against 

tha  Highlanders  was  about  10,000Z. ;  that  5,0002.  was  annually 

paid  in  black  mail ;  and  that  the  lands  were  understocked  by 

"  Aifwy  ^  JAM,  book  ii  c.  1.  Stewart's  Sketches  of  the  Ouvracter  of 

•  Ftamant    (Pinkerton**  Voyages,  the  Highlanders,  i.  36-48. 

B.  148).    There  is  an  inteiesting  '  Martin's    Description    of     the 

*'*VntiiTH  of  the  moral  notions  of  Western  Islands  (Pinkerton's  Voyages^ 

the  Highlanders  on  thia  subject  in  iii.  p.  607). 
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reason  of  thefta  to  such  an  extent  as  amounted  to  a  Iom  of  at 
■  least  15,000J.'  Of  the  estraordinary  impotence  of  the  law  in 
the  early  jears  of  the  eighteenth  century,  even,  in  the  aouthein 
extremity  of  the  Highlands,  we  have  a  striking  instance  is  tlia 
career  of  Robert  Macgregor,  the  well-known  Kob  Roy.  Tor 
more  than  twenty  years  he  carried  on  a  private  war  with  tix 
Duke  of  Montrose,  driving  away  his  cattle,  intercepting  his 
rents,  levying  contributions  on  his  tenants,  and  sometimes,  in 
broad  daylight,  carrying  away  his  servants.  He  did  this— often 
under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle — in  a  country  that 
was  within  thirty  miles  of  the  garrison  towns  of  Stirling  and 
Dumbarton,  and  of  the  important  city  of  Glasgow,  and  although 
a  small  garrison  had  been  planted  at  Inversnaid  for  the  express 
purpose  of  checking  his  depredations.  He  at  last  died  peacefully 
on  his  bed  in  1736  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty. 

If  such  things  could  be  on  the  borders  of  Loch  Lomond, 
we  can  easily  imagine  the  barbarous  condition  of  the  North. 
The  very  rudiments  of  civilisation  had  scarcely  penetrated  to 
the  mountains.  From  Dunkeld  to  Inverness,  which  was  aboat 
one  hundred  miles,  and  ii-om  thence  to  the  Western  Sea,  in- 
cluding the  western  islands,  there  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  not  a  single  town  or  village  that  could  con- 
tain the  rudest  court  of  justice,  nor  was  there  any  inn  or  other 
accommodation  for  travellers  till  a  few  were  built  by  General 
Wade  shortly  after  the  rebellion  of  1715.  Of  this  large 
tract  of  country,  no  part  was  cultivated  except  a  few  BpoU  in 
straths  or  glens,  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  brooks,  or  lakes,  and  on  . 
the  sea-coast  and  in  the  western  islands.*  The  population  lived 
by  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  or  by  the  chase.  Iron  was 
hardly  known  except  in  the  form  of  weapons.  The  plough  wat 
a  piece  of  wood  that  scratched  the  earth ;  tfae  spades  were  - 
made  of  wood ;  table-knives  were  rarely  or  never  laid  upon  the 

■  See  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  Highlands,   Burt,   ii.   126^130,-   and 

vid  Progress   of    Rt-bellions  iD   tlie  Ijcird  Lovat'a  report  to  George  L  in 

Uiehlanddj'appcndcdloBurt'sXeHeT-t  1721  on  the  State  o/tiie  EighUutdi. 
(6th  ed.).  ii-  360.    Also  the  review  of  '  Culloden  Papert,  p.  398. 

ilviihal  Wade's  proceeding!  id  the 
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The  only  mills  for  grinding  com  were  hand-querns 
by  a  woman's  hand.^  In  some  of  the  Western  High- 
le  harrow  was  attached  to  the  tail  of  the  horse,  and 
rithout  any  harness  whatever,*     The  rents  were  usually 

kind.'  Potatoes,  except  as  a  rare  garden  yegetable, 
nknown  in  Scotland  till  the  reign  of  George  III.  ^; 
mips  were  extremely  rare ;  ^  wheat  was  confined  to  the 
is  ;^  and,  except  some  scanty  crops  of  oats,  cattle  were 
the  only  form  of  Highland  produce.     In  the  complete 

of  all  industrial  pursuits,  there  were  few  purchasers 
r  changes,  but  a  dead  level  of  the  most  abject  poverty, 
seasons  a  little  milk  and  a  small  quantity  of  oatmeal 
ixed  with  blood  drawn  from  a  living  cow,  and  boiled 
r  into  cakes.^  When  Captain  Burt  visited  the  Highlands 
d  in  some  places  the  cattle  so  weak  from  want  of  food  and 
imoderate  bleeding,  that  in  the  morning  they  could  not 
Q  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  joined  together  to  help 
1  other's  cows.^  In  the  islands  and  on  the  coast  shell- 
re  largely  eaten,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Highlands 
Lsants  lived  chiefly  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes.     The  filth 

persons,  their  cabins,  and  their  cookery  was  described 
Iting ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  one  of  the  conse- 


ton's    Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii. 
•Table  knives,*  wrote  Dr. 
*  were  not  regularly  laid  on 
before  the  prohibition  of  arms 
hange  of  dress.  Thirty  years 
Highlander  wore  his  knife 
>anion  to  his  dirk  or  dagger, 
a  the  company  sat  down  to 
men  who  had  knives  cut  the 
small  pieces  for  the  women, 
h    their    fingers    conveyed 
r  mouths.' — Johnson's  Tour 
brxdet,  p.  84.  I  may  add  that 
itric  Duchess  of  Queensberry 
id  and  patroness  of  Gay)  was 
ted,  when  at  Edinburgh,  to 
rery  emphatically  her  disgust 
x>tch  fashion,  still  prevailing 
ipital,  of  eating  off  the  end 
fe, — Chambers*  l^ditiom  of 


'  Burt's  Letters,  ii.  p.  43.  Pennant 
found  this  barbarous  custom  prevail- 
ing in  Skye  as  late  as  1772  (Second 
Tour  in  Scotland).  —  Pinkerton's 
Voyages,  iii.  p.  318. 

'  Defoe's  Hist,  of  the  Union. 
Johnson's  Tour,  p.  174.  Burt's  Letters, 
ii.  52. 

*  Stewart  on  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland  (3rd  ed.),  i.  p.  146. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Burton,  ii.  395.  Johnson's  Tour, 
p.  120.  Burt's  Letters.  It  is  curious 
that  while  Burt  speaks  of  the  com- 
plete  absence  of  wheat  in  his  time 
in  the  Highlands,  Boethius  had  men- 
tioned the  country  round  Inverness 
as  specially  fertile  in  this  crop. — 
Culloden  Papers,  p.  xx. 

'  Burt's  Letters,  ii.  28. 
»  Ibid.  pp.  30-31. 
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qoences  of  tfae  invasion  of  England  inl745,thatwa8  moot  dreaded, 
was  the  epread  of  the  cutaneous  diseases  that  accomputied 
the  Highlanders  wherever  they  weut.'  Their  cabins  bad  no 
chimneys,  but  only  holes  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  Daring 
the  long  winters  they  had  no  diversions,  bat  sat  brooding  in 
the  smoke  over  the  fire  till  their  legs  and  thighs  were  oon^ 
pl^ely  scorched,  and  till  they  grew  as  black  as  chimney- 
sweepers. Sore  eyes  and  frequent  blindness  were  the  natunl 
oonsequence,  and  they  had  no  candles,  though  reeinons  sticks 
were  sometimes  employed  in  their  place.'  The  islands  were,  if 
possible,  even  more  barbarouB  than  the  maioland.  In  some  of 
them  it  was  said  beef  was  boiled  in  the  hide,  and  fowls  roasted 
with  their  feathers.*  The  sheep  were  not  shorn,  but  the  wool 
was  torn  from  the  living  animals.*  The  Shetland  islands  during 
the  whole  winter  were  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
mainland.  The  landing  of  William  in  Torbay  in  November  1688 
is  said  only  to  have  been  known  in  Zetland  in  the  following  Jfay.* 
In  some  of  these  ialands  and  in  several  of  the  remoter 
valleys  of  the  Highlands  the  Catholic  worship  lingered  on 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  aad  althoogfi 
the  Scotch  Kirk  gradually  extended  its  empire,  it  found  it 
much  more  easy  to  extirpate  the  worship  and  the  dogmas  than 
the  popular  auperstitioDS  of  the  old  faith.  A  strange  miztureof 
Pagan  and  Popish  notions  long  continued  to  blend  with  the  new 
creed.  A  Presbyterian  minister  who  visited  the  northern  islands 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  relates  with  mnch 
horror  that  in  one  parish  of  Orkney  the  people  attached  such  a 
reverence  to  the  remains  of  a  ruined  and  roofless  chapel  called 
Our  Lady's  Kirk,  containing  a  stone  which  was  said  to  bear  the 
footprints  of  SL  Magnus,  that  it  was  found  necessary  even  in 
the  wildest  weather  to  conduct  the  Presbyterian  service  there, 
as  the  congregation  refused  to  attend  it  in  any  other  place.'     In 

■  BrntoD,  ii.  480.  Sinclair's  SUOistieal  Aixinmt  i^  Seat- 

•  Burt's  Lettsn,  ii.  34-36,  laitd,  i.  392,  t.  410. 

■  Ibid.  p.  173.  >  Brajid'B  description  of  Orknoj-, 

•  Brand's  dcKription  of  Orkney,      kc  (ITOI),  Pinkerton,  iii.  77S. 
Zetland,  Ac,  in  Pinkerton,  iii.  770.  •  Ibid.  FinkertoD,  iii.  TG3-TSS, 
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another  island  the  miniBter  was  given  his  choice  from  all  the 
joimg  seals  that  were  taken,  and  that  which  he  selected  was 
called  '  cullen  Mory,' '  or  the  Virgin  Mary's  seal.' '    The  lark  was 
known  as  Our  Lady's  hen.*    The  belief  in  charms,  inholy  wells, 
in  second  sight,  in  sacred  spots,  in  holy  or  unholy  seasons,  was 
afanost  as  general  as  in  a  Catholic  country.     Lunatics  were 
dipped  in  the  well  of  St.  Fillan  or  of  Inch  Maree.'     The  faces 
of  the  sick  werefiEumed  with  the  leaves  of  a  Bible.^     On  a  par- 
ticular  day  in  harvest  time  it  was   believed  that  if  anyone 
worked  the  ridges  would  bleed.*     An  impostor  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Eilda  carried  away  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  a  pretended  revela- 
tion froni  St.  John  the  Baptist,  enjoining  among  other  things  a 
etrefid  observance  of  saint-days  and  a  weekly  fast,  and  reviving 
the  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  the  saints ;  and  it  was  noticed 
that  if  any  change  should  give  a  renewed  ascendency  to  Popery 
the  people   were  thoroughly  prepared  to  embrace  it.®     Other 
aiperstitions   partook  largely  of  paganism.      The  clans  were 
fommoned  to  war  by  the  fiery  cross  dipped  in  blood  with  those 
mystic  rites  which  the  great  Scotch  poet  has  made  so  familiar. 
Ailate  as  1 745  it  was  sent  round  Loch  Tay  by  Lord  Breadalbane 
torammon  his  clansmen  to  support  the  Government.^     Traces  of 
the  old  forms  of  sacrifice  may  be  found  in  the  custom,  which 
hsfl  lingered  even  to  our  own  century,  of  burying  a  cock  alive 
where  an  epileptic  fiirst  fell,  of  burying  one  cow  alive  in  order  to 
ATe  a  herd  stricken  by  the  murrain."  On  May-day  a  strange  cere- 
mony was  performed,  in  which  a  libation  was  poured  out  on  the 
groond,  and  oflferings  were  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  horses 


'  Halt  in 's    Description    of     the 
W«item  IsUnds  (Pinkerton.  iii.  694). 

*  BiftDd  (Pinkerton,  iii.  763). 

*  See  Arthor  Micheirs  vciy  in- 
tseiUng  p^wr  on  '  Sapentitions  of 
tbenonh-wett  Highlands  of  Scotland,* 
in  the  foorth  Tolnme  of  the  Anti- 
<I«rian  Society  of  Scotland. 

*  Martinis  deacription  (Pinkerton, 

iULttS). 

*  BiaDd*s  description  (Pinkeiton, 


iii.  763) 

'  Martin  and  Brand  (Pinkerton, 
iii.  725-728,  763). 

*  Stewart's  Sketches  of  the  JBiffh- 
landers  of  Scotland^  i.  append,  xi. 

•  Michell  on  Superstitions  of  the 
North'  West  Ilighiands.  DalzelFs 
Darker  Superstitions  of  Scotland. 
Michell  states  that  these  sacrifices 
are  even  now  not  unknown  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland. 
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and  ebeep,  and  to  propitiate  the  fox,  the  hooded  crow,  and  the 
eagle.'  The  belief  in  witches  and  in  fairies  was  imirersal.  Taians, 
or  souls  of  unbaptized  in&nts,  were  believed  to  wander  dlBConsO' 
lateover  the  hillB,and  spiritvoices,  singing  Irish  songs,  to  be  heard 
during  the  night  in  the  lonely  valleys.*  Spirita  in  the  shape  of 
tall  men  with  long  brownbair,  known  as  Brownies,  played  a  very 
large  part  in  the  Highland  mythology,  were  propitiated  by  liba- 
tions of  milk,  and  were  sometimes  consulted  in  difficulty  bj  a 
man  sewn  up  in  a  cow's  hide  and  placed  during  the  night  in  the 
hollow  under  a  cataract  to  await  the  answer  to  bis  inquiry.* 

The  great  virtue  of  the  Highlander  was  bis  fidelity  to  his 
chief  and  to  his  clan.     It  took  the  place  of  patriotism  and  of 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign.'    It  was  unbroken  by  the  worat  exoesses 
of  tyranny,  and  it  was  all  the  more  admirable  on  account  of 
that  extreme  poverty  which,  after  the  Union,  made  the  Scotch 
nobles  a  laughing-stock  in  England.     In  the  reign  of  James  T., 
an  insurrection  of  Clan   Chattan  having  been  suppressed  li^ 
Murray,   200   of   the   insurgents   were  condemned  to  deatlL 
Each  one  as  be  was  led  to  the  gallows  was  offered  a  pardon  if  be 
would  reveal  the  hiding-place  of  his  chief,  but  they  all  answered 
that,  were  they  acquainted  with  it,  no  sort  of  punishment  could 
induce  them  to  be  guilty  of  treachery  to  their  leader.     In  the 
rebellion  of  1715  an  extraordinary  example  of  the  power  of  the   : 
chief  was  furnished  by  the  career  of  the  well-known  Simon 
Fraser,  afterwards  Lord  Lovat.     He  was  personally  very  indif-   . 
ferent  to  the  rival  claimants  of  the  throne.     Having  committed  ■- 
a  rape  on  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Atbol,  and  afterwards  beei  r 
mixed  up  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  he  bad  lived  for  many  years  m  , 
exile  in  France,  but  had  fallen  into  suspicion  with  the  Court  of  , 
St.  Germains,  and  at  last  resolved,  for  this  and  for  a  stiU  mora  , 
personal  reason,  to  go  over  to  the  Hanoverian  side.     By  the  law 
of  Highland  allegiance  be  was  the  head  of  the  Fraser  clan,  but 
the  English  law  had  given  bis  estates  to  the  daughter  of  the 
lastLordLovat,  who  had  married  Mackenzie  of  Fraserdole.  Mae- 
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by  virtue  of  fais  znarriage,  claimed  the  territorial  inSuence 
lead  (^  the  Frasen.  He  took  the  Jacobite  side  in  the 
n,  mnd  had  actually  led  a  great  portion  of  the  clan  to  join 
ip  of  Lord  Mar,  when  Simon  Fraser  appeared  upon  the 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  Although  be  had  long  been 
from  the  country,  although  he  had  himself  hitherto  been 
ite,  the  Fraeers  at  once  obeyed  his  summons,  abandoned 
ly  of  the  Pretender,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  on  the 
xian  side.  Not  less  remarkable  on  the  other  side  was 
3  of  Uie  Macleans.  Their  land  had  for  more  than  forty 
een  vested  for  debt  in  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Their  chief 
:  retained  an  acre  of  ground.  He  had  spent  most  of  his 
P'rance,  and  had  latterly  been  maintained  in  London  by 
rity  of  Queen  Anne.     Yet  Sir  John  Maclean  was  able  as 

the  clan  to  summon  400  men  to  fight  for  the  Pretender, 
;h  the  Hanoverian  army  was  commanded  by  their  own 
d,  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  For  many  years  aiter  the  estates 
.  Seaforth  bad  been  forfeited  for  his  participation  in  the 
•a   of  1715   his  rents  were  regularly  coUected   by   his 

and  transmitted  to  the  Continent  to  their  exiled  lord. 
5  the  house  of  Macpberson  of  Cluny  was  burnt  to  the 

by  the  King's  troops.  A  reward  of  1,0001.  was  offered 
apprehension.  A  large  body  of  soldiers  was  stationed  in 
trict  and  a  step  of  promotion  was  promised  to  any  officer 
}uld  secure  him.  Yet  for  nine  years  the  chief  was  able  to 
icealed  on  his  own  property  in  a  cave  which  his  clansmen 

hiinduringtbenight,and,  though  upwards  ofonehundred 
\  knew  of  his  place  of  retreat,  no  bribe  or  menace  could 
tJie  secret;  till  at  last,  wearied  of  the  long  and  dreary 
e  and  despairing  of  pardon,  he  took  refuge  in  France.' 
needs  no  argument  to  show  how  dangerous,  how  incom- 
!  with  all  national  unity  and  with  all  security,  was  this 
te  devotion  of  the  clansmen  to  their  chief.     It  is,  how- 

■e  Lord  LoTst'a  Memorial  of  Domeitu)  Annalt  of  S/mtland,  iii,  4S9. 
U  tftlu  EigkUmd*.  Pemmnt'a  Btewart  on  the  BighloTuUrt  ^  Soat- 
1iikettOD,Ui.3S4].  Ch*nibeiB'B      lanji,  i,  62-63,  wad  ^pend,  ilviii. 
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ever,  equally  manifest  that  it  implied  a  moral  quality  of  a  high 
order.  It  grew  out  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  dignity 
of  the  noble  depended,  not  on  any  display  of  pageantry  or 
wealth,  but  solely  on  the  number  and  afiection  of  his  people — in 
which  the  humblest  claasman  claimed  consanguinity  with  his 
chie^  bore  his  name  and  identified  himself  with  his  glory. 
Chivalrous,  self-sacrifioing  fidelity  was  the  great  virtue  of  the 
Highlands,  and  the  education  of  the  clan  life  made  it  at  last  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Scotch  character.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands 
on  each  other  was  chiefly  an  influence  of  repulsion,  and  it  la 
curious  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  iriucli, 
with  the  assent  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  surrendered  Charles  I.  for  money  to  the  Republicans, 
with  that  of  those  poverty-stricken  Highlanders,  among  whom 
the  Pretender  wandered  helplessly  for  five  months  at  a  time 
when  a  reward  of  30,000^.  was  offered  for  his  apprehenaioD. 

Of  the  high  military  qualities  of  the  Highlanders  it  ii 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak,  and  they  were  probably  shared  to  the 
full  extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands.  Great  ooangg^ 
great  power  of  enduring  both  privation  and  pain,'  great  fin 
and  impetuosity  in  attack  were  abundantly  shown ;  bat  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  regular  army  was  required  to  add  to  these,  that 
more  than  English  tenacity  which  has  placed  the  Scotchman  ii 
the  first  rank  of  European  soldiers.  The  prowess  of  the  natittt 
had  been  displayed  in  many  glorious  fields  both  at  home  ul . 
abroad.  Crowds  of  Scotch  adventurers,  impelled  by  poverty 
ambition,  or  internal  feuds  had  irom  a  very  early  date  been . 
scattered  over  Europe.^  Many  Jiad  taken  part  in  the  Cnuadei. 
Great  numbers,  from  the  days  of  St.  Lewis  till  near  the  close  of 

■  I  have  heard  one  of  the  most  respect  grcatlj  anperior  both  to  Ui 

eminent  oC  Englisb  snr^oiu  state  as  Boglish  and  to  liia  Irish  onee. 

the  lesalt  of  his  experience,  that  he  '  There  was  ao  old  Frenoh  p» 

fooiid  a  wide  difference  in  IJie  power  verb — 

of  enduring  pain  sliown  by  patienis  Quo  d'EMotwli,  de  mt«,  de  poox, 

from  difforent  parts  of  the  British  Si"5i3^"m'?m.i^t?MSrt. 

Empire,  aod  that  he  haa  nsually  llLUul.'ln  irmiiiid  m  niirii.l  i  li 
foQUd  his  Scotch   [Atients   in  this 
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the  seTenteenth  century,  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  France. 
They  may  be  traced  in  the  armies  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Bntaia,  and  Scotchmen  were  conspicuous  among  the  bravest 
toldieis  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.^  More  than  3,000  Scotchmen 
mider  Lord  Beay,  the  Laird  of  Fowlis,  and  other  Highland 
gentlemen,  followed  his  banner,  and  they  fought  so  desperately 
that  scarcely  one  in  ten  outlived  the  field  of  Lutzen.  Their 
military  qualities,  however,  were  more  recognised  abroad  than 
•t  home,  and  no  statesmen  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
teatarj  appears  yet  to  have  foreseen  that  the  Highland  valleys, 
rtieh  were  still  looked  upon  as  mere  nests  of  thieves,  would 
become  one  day  among  the  most  valuable  recruiting-grounds  of 
the  British  army. 

A  few  other  traits  may  be  added  which  lighten  the  dark- 
DMB  of  the  picture.  The  Highlanders  were  distinguished  for 
Uieir  hospitality  to  those  who  came  properly  recommended 
to  them,'  an4  several  examples  are  recorded  of  the  signal 
generosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Islands  to  ship- 
vieeked  sailors  at  the  very  time  when  the  practice  of  plundering 
wieeks  was  most  scandalously  prevalent  on  both  the  English 
lod  the  Lrish  coasts.'  Their  natural  grace  of  manner  was 
beyond  question,  and  popular  poetry  and  much  traditional  lore 
piDduced  among  them  some  of  the  effects  of  education.  They 
were  comparatively  firee,  too,  from  that  spirit  of  bitter  theologi- 
ed  intolerance  which  was  the  bane  of  the  Lowlands,^  and  even 
dieir  predatory  habits  were  not  unqualified  or  unrestricted.  The 
*  lifting '  of  cattle  was  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  guerilla  war- 
fue,  and  Captain  Burt  observed  as  a  curious  anomaly  that  ^  the 
Highlander  thinks  it  less  shameful  to  steal  100  cows  than  one 


>  An  immense  amount  of  informa- 

taoB  abo^  Scotchmen  abroad  wiU  be 

load  in  liichel^s  JSoouais  en  JPrance, 

Sie,  too,  Stewart's  Sketch^   €f  the 

ii.    40a-418;    Defoe's 

tf    an    EngtUh   Cavalier; 

Xadcj's  Jtmmey  in  Scotland, 

'  One  great  souroe  of  the  pro- 
Mrtiial  liMpitality  of  the  Scotch 
ddefs  and  lairds  was  the  prevalent 


custom  of  paying  rent  in  kind. — See 
the  *  Remarks  on  the  Changes  of- 
Manners  in  My  Time/  by  Mrs.  Mure, 
Caldwell  Papers,  i.  p.  262. 

'  See  some  striking  instances  of 
this  in  Stewart's  Sketohet  of  the 
Highlanders,  i.  append,  xiii.-xvii. 

♦  Pennant  (Pinkerton,  iii.   420) 
Stewart,  i.  105-108. 
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siDgle  sheep,'  that  *  persooal  lobberieB  are  aeldom  heard  of 
amoDg  them,'  and  that  he  had  himself  firequently  made  loDg 
joumeyBin  the  Highlands  acoompaoied  by  only  a  single  servant, 
and  with  four  hundred  or  fire  hundred  guineas  in  hia  portman- 
teau, without  any  apprehension  of  robbers  by  the  way,  or  any 
danger  in  his  lodgings  by  night.' 

Among  the  greater  chie&  there  were,  no  doubt,  a  few  who, 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  Lowlands  and  with  the  Con- 
tinent, had  attained  to  a  &ir  degree  of  culture;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  difficulties  of  travelling  and  the  habits  of  dan 
life  were  sufficient  to  exclude  even  considerable  men  &om  all 
farther  contact  with  civilisation  than  could  be  obtained  by  rare 
visits  to  Inverness  or  perhaps  to  Aberdeen.  The  first  of  these 
towns  was  the  real  capital  of  the  Highlands.  It  had  been  for 
some  time  occupied  by  Cromwell ;  and  he  was  so  sensible  of  its 
importance  as  a  military  post  for  keeping  the  tribes  in  subjoo- 
tion  that  he  strengthened  it  by  a  fortress,  which  took  five  years 
in  its  erection  and  is  said  to  have  cost  not  less  than  80,0001^ 
but  which,  at  the  petition  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  was  at  once 
levelled  at  the  Restoration.  More  enduring  consequences 
ascribed  to  the  invasion  were  the  excellent  English  long  after- 
wards spoken  in  the  town,  and  the  prevalence  of  English  manners 
among  its  people.^  Inverness  was  one  of  the  few  towns  which 
appear,  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution,  to  have  been  sincerely 
attached  to  Episcopacy.  For  ten  years  the  population  refiised 
to  allow  any  Presbyterian  minister  to  effect  a  peace&l  settle- 
ment among  them,  and  the  final  establishment  of  the  Kirk  was 
not  accomplished  without  the  intervention  of  the  troops.*     In 

'  Bnrt's  Letieri,  ii.  131-133.   See,  however,  attribnt«B  the  good  English 

too,  Htewart'9  Sketchet  af  the  Sigh-  spoken  in  loveraess  'to  the  simple 

.  ianderi,  L,  pp.  37-39.  ciicomslancs  that  the  people  here  do 

'  <  The  people  Bpcak  as  good  Ecg-  not  leani  English  in  their  infanc; 

liafa  here  [at  liiTemess]  as  at  LondoD,  thio^h  the  medimn  of  broad  Scotch. 


and witliBin  English  accent;  and  ever  but  make  a  direct  transition  from 

since  Oliver  Cromwell  was  here  they  Gaelic  into  pure  HngUsh.' — OazMtear 

BJo  in  their  manners  and  dreas  en-  of  Stotland. 

tirely   English.'  —  Macky's   Janmey  *  Ijonmn'a  Hiit.  <tf  ths  EuUoopal 

through  ScutLmd,  p.  123.    Bcc,  too,  Chvrch  qf  Scotland,  ^.  \3'i. 

Burt's    Lettort,   i.    37.      Cliambera. 
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the  b^rionmg  of  tfae  eighteeath  century  the  town  consisted  of 
400  oi  AOO  thatched  houees,  with  two  churches,  twelve  maltkins, 
ind  &  wretched  prison — bo  loathsome  and  so  neglected  that  an 
imfaappy  prisoner  ia  eaid,  in  1715,  to  have  heen  actually  de- 
Toored  hj  rats.'  It  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  malt, 
aipplying  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Boss,  Sutherland,  and 
Cuthneta,  as  well  as  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  and  re- 
wiring in  return  large  quantities  of  skins.  Its  prosperity,  which 
vu  never  very  great,  received  a  serious  blow  from  the  duties 
imposed  on  com  and  afterwards  from  the  malt  tax;  ruins  of 
putaries  and  maltkilns  were  seen  on  every  side,  and  to  this  &ct 
«e  may  in  part  attribute  the  strong  JacobJtism  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  honae  which,  during  the  troables  of  1745,  was  successively 
oecopied  by  the  Pretender  and  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  is 
riatod  to  have  been  then  tfae  only  one  in  the  town  which  con- 
tained a  dtting-room  or  parlour  without  a  bed  in  it.  Inverness 
was  so  isolated  from  the  Lowlands  that  there  was  no  regular 
poet  between  it  and  Edinburgh  till  the  Union  in  1707,  and  it 
was  not  till  1755  that  the  post  ceased  to  be  carried  on  foot.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  coach  of  Lord  Seaforth,  which  appeared 
in  the  town  in  1715,  was  the  first  ever  seen  in  its  streets;  that 
in  1740  its  magistrates  advertised  for  a  saddler  to  settle  in  the 
borough,  as  there  was  then  no  such  perBoa  among  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  that  the  most  ordinary  form  of  cart  was  not  intro- 
dnoed  tUl  1778.» 

Aberdeen  was  a  much  more  irnportant  town,  but  it  lay  out- 
side the  range  of  the  wilder  districts  of  the  Highlands,  and  in 


'  Viaaei-Uackiatoeh'tAnti^luarvm 
XiUt  re^teting  tkt  Eigklandt,  p.  16. 
Ko  great  inprovement  appeaiB  to 
bsTe  been  effected  till  late  in  the 
centniy.  In  Dnnbax'a  Social  Life  in 
fm-wur  daft,  ckigfig  in  the  Pracinct 
4  Mpraji,  Uhatrated  b]/  family 
papen  (ises),  there  is  a  frightful 
coatempoiaiy  picture  of  the  state 
of  iDTemeia  priaoa  in  I7BG.  About 
thirty  peiioiit  — some  ol  them  crimi- 
Q»li  and  tome  of   tl 


in    1 
e  13 


none  of  which  neie  above  I3  feet 
Bqnare  (pp.  90-82). 

'  SeoonIn7eniess,thedescription 
in  Burt's  Lettert,  Sinclair'a  Surrey, 
and  Chambers's  Gazetteer  of  Seat- 
land  ;  and  also  some  curious  facta 
collected  from  other  sources  in  Fraeer- 
Mactintoflh's  Antiqvarian  Katet  rt- 
tpeating  the  HigKland4  (InTemese, 
1866). 
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8pit«  of  its  northern  BituatioQ  it  had  all  the  characteristica  of  a 
Lowland  city.  Its  conatant  communication  by  sea  with  the 
sooth  and  with  the  Continent,  and  also  its  admirable  educa- 
tional institutioDB,  bad  raised  it  to  a  high  level  of  civilisation. 
Its  Grammar  School  was  founded  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  King's  College  was  the  last  of  the  three  univ^^ties  estab- 
lished in  Scotiand  before  the  Reformation.  It  owed  its  origin 
to  a  letter  of  James  IV.,  who  represented  to  the  Pope  '  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  were  ignorant  of  letters  and  almost 
uncivilised;  that  there  were  no  persons  to  be  foond  fit  to  preach 
the  Word  of  Qod  to  the  people,  or  to  administer  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church ;  and  besides  that,  the  country  was  so  intersected 
with  mountains  and  arms  of  the  sea,  and  so  distant  from  the 
universities  already  erected,  and  the  roads  so  dangerous,  that 
the  youth  had  not  access  to  the  benefits  of  education  in  their 
seminaries.'  At  the  same  time  the  King  suggested  Old  Aber- 
deen as  a  fitting  site  for  the  university,  as  being  '  situated  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  Highland  country  and  Northern 
islands.'  The  request  was  readily  granted.  A  bull  of  Alexan- 
der VI.  was  obtained,  in  which  the  Pope,  having  noticed  that 
there  were  already  two  universities  in  Scotland,  added,  with 
much  force,  that '  while  the  distribution  of  other  things  lessened 
their  power,  science  had  this  distinguishing  quality,  that  the 
diffusion  of  it  tended  not  to  diminish  but  to  increase  and  spread 
the  general  stock  of  knowledge.'  The  university  was  fOTmed 
after  the  model  of  that  of  Paris ;  its  leading  promoter  was  the 
Chancellor,  Bishop  Elphinstone,  who  had  himself  been  professor 
at  Paris  and  Orleans ;  and  the  first  principal  was  Hector  Boece, 
the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  the  historian  of  Scotland.  Afl^  the 
Beformation,  however,  the  distance  of  King's  College  from  the 
new  town  and  also  the  Catholic  tendencies  of  its  professors, 
produced  a  desire  for  a  new  university;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Marischal  College  was  founded.  Even  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  eminent  Scotchmen 
were  connected  with  Aberdeen  either  by  birth  or  by  education. 
Jamesone,  who  is  said  to  have  been  fellow-pupil  with  Vandyck  in 


tbe  school  of  RnbeDB,  and  who  certainly  was  the  first  and  for  a 
long  time  the  only  congiderahle  painter  of  Scotland,  was  a 
natiTe  of  tho  city.  Burnet  and  Arbuthnot  were  both  educated 
ii  H&riBchal  Collie,  and  the  former,  though  but  little  con- 
Boeted  with  Scotland  during  his  lifetime,  showed  his  gratitude 
by  fbBnding  eight  bursarahips  in  his  will.  Colin  Maclaniin, 
one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  in  Europe,  was  professor  in 
tbe  iune  collie  before  his  removal  to  Edinbuigh  in  1727. 
Scad  was  educated  in  Marischal  College,  and  became  professor 
in  King's  College  in  1752.  The  population  of  Aberdeen  in 
1755  was  estimated  at  15,730.'  The  first  newspaper  in  the 
Borth  of  Scotland  was  established  by  its  citizens  in  1 748.  Tbey 
had  an  important  manufacture  of  woollen  stockinga,  they  ez- 
pnted  to  the  Continent  large  quantities  of  salmon  and  pork, 
and  they  were  lees  honourabiy  noted  for  a  scandalous  system  of 
decoying  young  boys  from  the  country  and  selling  them  as  slaves 
to  the  {Santera  in  Virginia.  It  was  a  trade  which,  in  tbe  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  through  the  Highlands ;  *  and  a  case  which  took  place 
about  1742  attracted  much  notice  a  few  years  later,  when  one 
of  the  victims,  having  escaped  from  servitude,  returned  to 
Aberdeen  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  sufferings,  seriously 
iiapUca,ting  some  of  the  magistracy  of  the  town.  He  was  pro- 
secuted and  condemned  for  libel  by  the  local  authorities,  but 
tfae  case  was  afterwards  carried  to  Edinburgh,  The  iniquitous 
syFtem  of  kidnapping  was  fully  exposed,  and  the  judges  of  the 
Sa|»eme  Court  unanimously  reversed  the  verdict  of  the  Aber- 
deen aatboritiea  and  imposed  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  provost,  the 
four  bailies,  and  the  dean  of  the  tiuild.' 

'  Thorn's  Btrt.  ^Aberdeen,  ii.  Sg.  at  DoDAgbodee  in  Ireland,  and  the 

'  An  atiocions  case  of  this  kind.  pri«onera,  afteT  undergoii^  the  moat, 

which  shows    clearly    the   state  of  frightfol    eoBeiinga,    Buoceedol    in 

the    Highlands,    occoired   in    1739.  escapiog.    Tbe  case    was   fully  in- 

Nculf  100   men,  women,  and  chil-  vestigaled    by    Uessrs.    Ward    and 

dren,  weie  seized  in  the  dead  of  tbe  Baillic,  two   local  tnagietTates,  and 

night  on  tbe  islands  of   Sliye  and  their   report    is    among    the    State 

Herrie*,  pinioned,  horribly   beaten.  Papers  for  Ireland   in  the   English 

ind  stowed  away  in  a  ship  bound  for  Becocd  Office. 

Imeiic*,  In  order  to  be  sold  to  tbe  ■  See  Kennedy's  AnnaU  ^  Aber- 

^saten.  FoituDaltij-tbeshJp  toadied  dees,  i.  234-396. 
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If  we  now  turn  to  the  Lowlaada  W6  find  their  condition  at 
least  so  &r  differrat  from  that  of  the  Highlands  that  a  real 
civilisation  was  g^eDerally  diffused.  The  intellect,  the  industrial 
energy,  the  progressive  instincts  of  Scotland  were  essentially 
Lowland ;  and  in  quiet  times  these  guided  tiie  policy  of  the 
nation.  Edinburgh,  though  still  but  a  small  town,  excited  the 
admiration  of  travellers  who  were  acquainted  with  the  greatest 
cities  of  England  and  the  Continent;  nor  was  Uieir  admiration 
entirely  due  to  the  singular  beauty  of  its  situation.  The  quaint 
architecture  of  the  older  houses — which  scmietimes  rose  to  the 
height  of  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  stories — indeed,  carried  back  the 
mind  to  very  barbarous  times ;  for  it  was  ascribed  to  the  desire 
of  the  population  to  live  as  near  as  possible  to  the  protection 
of  tbe  castle.'  The  filth  of  the  streets  in  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  indescribable.*  Southern  writers 
were  fond  of  expatiating  on  the  dangers  to  the  passers-by  &om 
the  fetid  torrents  that  were  continually  dischu^d  from  ttie 
windows ;  and,  long  after  the  middle  of  the  century  had  past, 
they  complained  that  tbe  best  ino  in  the  capital  of  Scotland 
hardly  ranked  above  an  English  alehouse.*  The  new  quarter, 
which  now  strikes  every  stranger  by  its  spacious  symmetry,  was 
not  begun  till  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  as 
early  as  1723  an  English  traveller  described  the  Hi^  Street  as 


■  Pennoiit  (Pinkeiton,  iii.  38-£9). 

'  See  ChaiaheTa'i  Dmruitie  Anaalt 
efSeaOand,  iii.  691-E93. 

•  An  Engliah  travsller  who  lived 
at  Edinborgh  in  1771  and  177e,  and 
vho  VBS  in  general  gieatlf  pleased 
with  the  town  and  with  its  inhabit- 
ants, sajR  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed '  to  the  hotels  of  Paris  and 
Lyons  can  scarcely  form  in  imagina- 
tion the  distress  of  a  miserable 
stranger  on  his  first  i 
this  city;  as  there  i 


alehou 


is  decent,  cleanly 
or  fit  to  receive  a  gentleman.  On 
our  Gist  airival,  my  companion  and 
Gelf,  after  a  long  day's  journey,  were 
landed  at  one  of  tbese  stable-keepers' 


(for  they  have  modesty  enough  tu 
give  them  no  higher  denomination). 
...  On  entering  the  house  we  were 
conducted  by  a  poor  devil  of  a  girl 
without  shoes  or  etockings,  and  with 
only  a  single  linsey-woolsey  petticoat 
which  just  reached  half-way  to  her 
ankles,  i  nto  a  room  where  about  t  went  y 
Scotch  drovers  had  been  regaling 
themselveswithwhiskeyand  potatoes. 
You  may  guess  our  amazement  when 
we  were  informed  that  this  was  the 
best  inn  in  the  metropolis— that  we 
could  have  no  beds  unless  we  had  an 
inclination  to  sleep  together  and  in 
tbe  same  room  with  the  company 
which  a  stage  coach  bad  that  moment 
dificharged.'—Topham's  LeUcrt  from 
J^iniuTf  A,  p.  ]  9. 
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*  the  stateliest  street  in  the  world,'  <  and  even  after  the  extinc- 
tirai  of  the  Parliament,  the  law  courts  and  the  new  university 
■ttracted  to  the  capital  most  of  the  intellect  and  the  refinement 
of  the  eoontry.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Kiik  the  public 
mtODen  of  the  town  were  marked  by  mnch  decorum  and  even 
MUtoritj,  but  the  populace  were  imusually  susceptible  of  fierce 
political  enthusiasm,  and  when  excited  they  were  extremely 
fanoidable.  The  riots  Sigamst  the  Union,  the  riot  against  ihe 
mpontion  of  the  malt  tax  in  1725,  the  well-known  riot  in 
fliieh  Captain  Porteus  was  hung  by  the  mob,  the  riot  in  1749 
irising  from  some  ofSeers  having,  on  the  anniversary  of  Cul- 
iMlen,  called  for  the  tune  of  '  Culloden '  in  the  theatre,  were 
unosg  the  most  serious  in  the  kingdom,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Political  feeling,  indeed,  among  all 
rlmnm.  appears  to  have  nm  very  high ;  and  it  was  noticed  that 
even  the  ladies  took  sides,  and  expressed  their  politics  by  the 
■Banner  in  which  they  wore  their  plaids.'  Edinburgh,  however, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  could  boast  of  a  much  more  eflScient 
police  than  London  or  any  other  English  town.  A  city  guard 
composed  chiefly  of  fierce  Highlanders  armed  and  disciplined  like 
regular  soldiera,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  magistrates, 
was  permanently  established  in  1696 ;  and  it  was  not  finally 
abolished  till  the  present  century.* 

Edinburgh,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  any  other  Scotch  town.  Its 
population  at  the  time  of  the  Union  slightly  exceeded  30,000, 
while  that  of  Glasgow  was  not  quite  15,000,  that  of  Dundee 
not  quite  10,000,  and  that  of  Perth  about  7,000.*  A  hard 
climate,  a  sterile  soil,  and  a  long  continuance  of  singularly 
adverse  circumstances,  had  formed  among  the  people  a  charac- 
ter of  indomitable  energy  which  promised  well  for  the  future ; 
Lot  as  yet  the  condition  of  the  Lowlands  was  extremely  wretched. 
They  lay  between  the  anarchy  of  the  Highlands  and  the  anarchy 

'  KsekT'l   Jimnuy    to    Seotland  burgk.   Topbam  beais  high  testimony 

(ITtS),  p.  6S.  to  the  efficie&c;  of  this  body  u  ft 

*  But,  i.  8G.  police  foroe. 

*  Chanben's  Tnt4iti«nt  ef  BilA%-  *  Ch»liiien's  CUeiloitia,  1,  881. 
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of  the  border.  To  the  north,  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  was 
occupied  by  predatory  tribes,  who  continually  descended  to 
ravage  their  fields,  who  infested  their  streets  as  beggars,  and 
who  inoculated  all  classes  with  their  habits  of  idleness,  filth, 
and  turbulence.  To  the  south  lay  a  much  more  wealthy  and 
powerful  nation,  whose  dealings  towards  them  were  iisually  in- 
spired by  implacable  hatred  or  by  the  narrowest  selfishness. 
Repeated  English  invasions  had  desolated  the  weaker  land, 
and  a  chronic  war  subsisted  for  centuries  along  the  border. 
The  accession  of  a  Scotch  king  to  the  English  throne  diminished 
these  dangers,  but  it  brought  with  it  new  evils  scarcely  leas 
grave.  In  the  interests  of  the  English  Church  a  long  attempt 
was  made  to  force  Episcopacy,  by  savage  persecution,  upon  a 
Presbyterian  people.  After  the  Bestoration  all  religious  worship 
by  non-Episcopal  ministers  was  for  a  time  forbidden.  A  few 
ministers  were  afterwards  restored  by  the  Indulgence  on  terms 
which  the  more  rigid  members  deemed  it  criminal  to  accept, 
but  it  was  made  a  capital  offence  to  preach  in  any  conventicle, 
or  even  to  attend  a  conventicle  in  the  open  air.  The  goods 
as  well  as  the  lives  of  all  who  were  guilty  of  these  ofiences 
were  forfeited  to  the  law,  and  no  one  could  sit  in  Parliament 
or  could  vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament,  who  had  not  sworn 
an  oath  abjuring  the  principles  of  the  Covenanters.  Great 
numbers  were  killed,  despoiled  of  their  property,  driven  to 
the  mountains,  tortured  with  horrid  ingenuity,  or  transported 
to  the  plantations ;  and  although  the  persecution  failed  as  it 
deserved,  it  inflicted  great  and  enduring  calamities  upon  the 
nation,  and  among  other  consequences  infused  into  it  a  spirit  of 
fierce  and  gloomy  fanaticism.  Besides  this,  the  natural  poverty 
and  the  unhappy  position  of  Scotland  could  not  save  it  from  the 
commercial  jealousy  of  its  neighbour.  Though  part  of  the  same 
empire,  it  was  excluded  from  all  trade  with  the  English  colonies ; 
no  goods  could  be  landed  in  Scotland  from  the  plantations  unless 
they  had  been  first  landed  in  England  and  paid  duty  there,  and 
even  then  they  might  not  be  brought  in  a  Scotch  vessel.  The 
trade  with  England  itself  was  at  the  same  time  severely  hampered. 
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it  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  even  after  the  Scotch  land  tax 
bad  been  increased  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  the  whole 
reveniie  of  Scotland  was  only  160,000^  while  that  of  England 
vaa  5,691,000/.'  The  poverty,the  abject  misery  of  thecountry, 
m>  enc'n  that  evety  bad  season  prodaced  a  literal  famine.  In 
1698  and  the  three  pre4»ding  years  the  harvests  were  very  bad, 
ind  Fletcher  of  Saltoxm — one  of  the  greatest  intellects  and  one 
of  the  mort  ardent  patriots  of  Scotland — wrote  a  discourae  on 
the  state  of  the  nation  which  throws  a  vivid  light  on  the 
material  wretchedness  and  the  moral  anarchy  that  prevailed. 
■Many  thousands  of  our  people,'  he  said, '  are  at  this  day  dying 
fev  want  of  bread  .  .  .  and  though,  perhaps,  upon  the  great 
want  of  bread  occasioned  by  the  continued  bad  seasons  of  this 
tnd  Uie  three  preceding  years,  the  evil  be  greater  and  more 
pres^g  than  at  any  time  in  our  dayB,  yet  there  have  always 
been  in  Scotland  such  numbers  of  poor  as  by  no  regulations 
could  ever  be  orderly  provided  for;  and  this  country  has  always 
Enarmed  with  such  numbers  of  idle  vagabonds  as  no  laws  could 
ever  restrain.'  *  There  are  at  this  day,'  he  adds,  '  in  Scotland 
(besides  a  great  many  poor  families,  very  meanly  provided  for 
by  the  Church  boxes,  with  others  who  by  living  upon  bad  food 
fall  into  various  diseases)  200,000  people  begging  from  door 
to  door.  These  are  not  only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  very 
grievooB  burden  to  so  poor  a  country ;  and  though  the  number 
of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  formerly  by  reason 
of  this  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times  there  have  been 
about  100,000  of  those  vagabonds  who  have  lived  without  any 
r^ard  or  subjection  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land  or  even 
those  of  God  and  nature — fathers  incestuously  accompanying 
with  their  own  daughters,  the  son  with  the  mother,  and  the 
brother  with  the  sister.  No  magistrate  could  ever  discover 
or  be  informed  which  way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  wretches 
died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptised.  Many  murders  have 
been  discovered  among  them,  and  they  are  not  only  a  most 

<  stanhope's  Anna,  i.  iSl. 
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tmspeakable  oppression  to  poor  tenants  (who,  if  tbey  ^ve  not 
bread  or  some  kind  of  provision  to  perhaps  forty  such  villains 
in  one  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them),  but  they  rob 
many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses  distant  from  any  neigh- 
bourhood. In  years  of  plenty  many  thousands  of  them  meet 
together  in  the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many 
days ;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  other 
the  like  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen — both  men  and 
women — perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting 
together.' ' 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  that  these  words  were  written 
less  than  200  years  ago  by  8  great  Scotch  patriot,  of  a  country 
which  now  ranks  in  social,  industrial,  and  political  virtues  at 
the  very  head  of  the  British  Empire ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
find  a  more  impressive  illustration  of  the  immense  advance  in 
human  welfare  which  has  during  that  period  been  achieved. 
The  remedies  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  deemed  altine 
adequate  to  the  evil  are  such  as  would  even  now  in  some  quar- 
ters find  much  favour.  He  desired  to  reduce  these  wandering 
beggars  and  their  children  to  a  condition  of  slavery,  to  oblige 
every  man  of  a  certain  estate  to  take  a  proportionate  number, 
to  hand  over  as  an  example  *  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  most 
notorious  of  those  villains  which  we  call  jockeys  to  the  State  of 
Venice  to  serve  in  the  galleys '  against  the  Turks,  and,  lastly,  to 
transplant  the  whole'  population  of  the  Highlands,  whom  he 
regarded  as  incorrigible,  into  the  Low  cotmtry  and  to  people 
the  Highlands  &om  thence.  These  measures,  he  said,  should  be 
prepared  secretly,  and  taken  rapidly,  as  otherwise  those  whom 
it  was  intended  to  enslave  *  would  rather  die  with  hunger  in 
oaves  and  dens  and  murder  their  young  children  than  appear 
abroad  to  have  them  and  themselves  taken  into  such  a  kind  of 
service.'  He  might  have  added  that  such  a  policy  would  have 
inevitably  produced  a  reaction  of  violence  that  would  have  in- 
tensified every  evil  it  was  intended  to  correct,  and  would  have 

■  The  Seeoiid  Diicoaru  on  the  Affairt  of  Scotland. 
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left  betiind  it  a  hatred  wbictt  vould  have  rankled  for  centuries  in 
the  Scotch  mind,  and  vhich  generations  of  freedom  and  good 
gOTeminent  wonld  hare  been  unable  to  efface. 

Verj  different  was  the  courBe  which  was  actually  pursued. 
The  series  of  meaeuies  which  in  a  few  generations  raised  Scot- 
land &om  one  of  the  most  wretched  and  barbarous  into  one  of 
the  most  civilised  and  happy  nations  in  Europe  ma;  be  soon 
told,  Bnd  it  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  con- 
tiaoed  good  l^islation  upon  record.  The  Bevolution  brought 
into  the  ascendency  in  England,  the  party  who  were  in  alliance 
vith  the  Dissenters,  and  tlie  first  great  work  was  to  put  an  end 
to  tfae  religious  oppression  of  the  people.  The  Act  which  made 
the  religion  of  the  immense  majority  of  devout  Scotchmen  the 
eitablished  religion  of  their  country  closed  for  ever  the  darkest 
page  in  Scotch  history,  and  terminated  the  opposition  between 
the  authority  of  religion  and  the  authority  of  law.  It  was 
toon  followed  by  an  Act  establishing  schools  in  every  parish, 
vhich  in  a  few  years  diffused  the  benefits  of  knowledge  through- 
out ihe  kingdom  and  made  the  average  level  of  Scotch  inteUi- 
grace  superior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  The 
Tory  ministry  of  Anne  completed  the  work  by  a  measure  passed 
in  a  somewhat  different  spirit  and  in  favour  of  another  class, 
lecuring  the  Episcopal  minority  the  undisturbed  exercise  of 
their  religion. 

The  effect  of  these  three  measures  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
Of  all  the  nations  oi  Europe  there  was  probably  not  a  single 
one  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was  so  violent,  so 
tuibolent,  so  difficult  to  govern  as  the  Scotch.'     It  is  not  true, 

'*  Here  havebeen  more  rebellions  and  placed  him  in  confinement.  M1U7 

inScotUodthaninany  otbeicODDtrj,  they  immmcd  in  a  caatlc  andafter- 

■tid  the  rebellions  have  been  Tery  wards  deposed.  Het  iDCcessoi,  Jamee 

sangsinsrf  as  well  as  very  Quineroiu).  YI.,  they  impiiaoced;   the;  led  him 

Tlie   Scotch    have   made    war  npon  captive  aboat  the  country,  and  on  one 

mQ«t  of  their  kings,  and  put  to  death  occasion  attempted  bis  life.  Towards 

many.     To  mention  tbeir  treatment  Charles  I.  they  showed  the  greatest 

tA  a  single  dynasty,  they  murdered  animosity,  and  they  were  the  first  to 

James  I.  and  James  m.    They  re-  restrain  hia  mad  career.'  —  Buckle's 

belled  againat  James  n.  and  James  Hiit,  of  Civilisation,  ii.  1S9. 
Vn.    They  laid  hold  of  Jtuues  T. 
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indeed,  that  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  was  wanting  among  them, 
but  it  was  a  eentiment  which  fomid  its  object  in  the  chief  of 
the  cl&n  and  not  at  all  in  the  government  of  the  nation.'  Nor 
was  the  contemptuous  repudiation  of  the  English  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  confined  to  the  Highlanders.  The  Low- 
laudeis  in  this  respect  scarcely  differed  &om  their  northern 
fellow-countrymen,  except  in  the  more  orderly  and  methodised 
character  of  their  oppositioD.  During  the  minority  of  James  I., 
the  well-known  saying  of  Trajan  when  he  delivered  the  sword 
to  the  governor  of  a  province, '  Pro  me ;  si  merear  in  me,'  was 
actually  inscribed  on  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and,  although  the 
King  afterwards  changed  the  motto,  the  coin  was  not  called  in, 
andcontinuedtocirculate  till  the  Union.'  Ofatl  the  considerable 
forms  into  which  the  Christian  religion  crystallised  after  Uie 
Beformation,  the  Scotch  Kirk  was  the  most  violently,  the  most 
habitually,  insubordinate  to  the  civil  power.  It  caught  it« 
colour  from  the  spirit  of  the  nation  in  which  it  rose.  It  was 
by  its  constitution  essentially  republican,  deriving  its  theology 
chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  It  was  in  this  respect  the  very 
antipodes  to  the  Anglican  Church  and  to  the  Galilean  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  both  of  which  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  consecrate  despotism  and  to  strengthen  authority. 
Had  the  Scotch  Kirk  continued  much  longer  to  be  oppressed 
and  proscribed,  had  all  the  force  and  weight  of  religious  senti- 
ment been  employed  for  several  generations  to  enfeeble  and  to 
eubveri;  the  authority  of  the  law,  the  effect  upon  the  character 
of  the  nation  would  have  been  in  the  last  degree  pemicioos. 
The  habits  produced  by  generations  of  misgovemment  do  not 
at  once  subside  when  the  cause  is  removed ;  and  more  than 
half  a  century  of  time  and  many  other  healing  measures  were 
required  before  Scotland  became  a  really  loyal  country,  but 
from  the  time  when  the  Scotch  Kirk  became  its  estahlished 
religion  its  condition  was  comparatively  normal  and  healthy, 

'  Sec   the  very  just  Tcmarks  of      Eiit.  c,  ziii. 
MacaulHy  on  llie  diftercDce  between  '  Bumct's  Speech  on  tht  Sachere- 

English   and    Scotch   Jacobitism. —      rell  eaie  (1710). 
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tad  in  spite  of  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  the  elements 
of  torbolence  b^&n  steadily  to  eubside. 

Scarcely  leae  striking  and  beneficial  in  its  effects  was  the 
Kcond  measure  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  importance  of 
a  Boond  system  of  national  education  was  at  that  time  hardly 
reeogniaed  out  of  Scotland,  and  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  for 
a  people  who  in  the  competition  of  life  were  depressed  by  the 
weight  of  great  natural  disadvantages.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  credit  of  the 
movement  in  &vour  of  education  belongs  to  the  Church  which 
preceded  the  Reformation,  nor  is  any  fact  in  Scotch  history  more 
tesQErkable  than  the  noble  enthusiaam  for  knowledge  which 
i  t^at  Church  during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  estab- 
mt  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1410,  of  that  of 
Glasgow  in  1450,  of  that  of  Aberdeen  in  1495,  the  formation 
of  grammar  schools  in  the  burgh  corporations,  and,  above  all, 
that  remarkable  law  enacted  in  1496,  by  the  Scotch  Parliament, 
requiring  all  barons  and  freeholders  of  substance,  under  pain  of 
a  heavy  fine,  to  send  their  eldest  sons  to  grammar  schools  till 
they  had  obtained  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  then 
for  three  years  to  '  the  schules  of  art  and  jure,'  till  they  had 
acquired  a  sufQcient  knowledge  of  law  to  distribute  justice 
among  their  people,  abundantly  attest  the  importance  of  the 
movement.  Even  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  though  not 
formally  established  till  1582,  was  chiefly  endowed  by  a  sum 
bequeathed  many  years  before  for  that  purpose  by  Keid,  the 
Catholic  bishop  of  Orkney.'  It  was  on  these  foundations  that 
the  statesmen  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Revolution  built, 
but  it  must  be  added  that  the  Scotch  Kirk  uniformly  exhibited 
a  most  praiseworthy  zeal  in  extending  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. Knox  himself,  as  early  as  1 560,  had  proposed  an  elaborate 
avstem  of  natiooal  education.  Soon  after  the  rebellion  of  1640 
the  estaUishment  throughout  Scotland  of  parochial  schools, 
imitated  ttom  those  at  Geneva,  and  placed  under  the  direct 

BoweT's  Eiit.  itf  ths  Uaiveriity  of  Edintmyk,  i.  69. 
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supervisioD  of  the  Eirk,  was  decreed,  and  the  clergy  largely  ex- 
tended the  system  of  Bursarshipa  vhich  faae  played  bo  conspi- 
cuous a  part  in  Scotch  life  and  has  brought  the  advantage  of 
University  education  within  the  range  ofclasaes  wholly  excluded 
from  it  in  England.'  The  singularly  disputations  character  of 
Scotch  preaching,  and  the  republican  form  of  Scotch  Church 
government,  contributed  to  give  a  considerable  though  one- 
sided stimulus  to  the  national  mind.  Burnet,  describing  his 
own  experience  when  preaching  with  some  brother  divines  in 
Scotland  in  1 670,  said. '  We  were  indeed  amazed  to  see  a  poor 
commonalty  so  capable  to  argue  on  points  of  government  and 
on  the  bounds  to  be  set  to  the  power  of  princes  in  matters  of 
religion.  Upon  all  these  topics  they  had  texts  of  Scripture  at 
hand  and  were  ready  with  their  answers  to  anything  that  was 
said  to  them.  This  measure  of  knowledge  was  spread  even 
among  the  meanest  of  them,  their  cottagers,  and  their  ser- 
vants.' *  The  turbulence  of  the  time,  however,  and  the  rapid 
fluctuations  of  politics  prevented  some  of  these  measures  from 
being  fully  carried  out,  and  the  system  of  parochial  schools  was 
not  finally,  generally,  and  efficaciously  established  till  the  Act 
of  1696.  Its  effects  in  a  few  years  became  visible.  Though 
the  material  well-being  of  the  people,  even  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous parts  of  Scotland,  was  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  considerably,  below  the  average  standard  in  Kng- 
land,  though  the  Scotch  poor  in  the  Lowlands  remained  ratber 
conspicuously  deficient  in  the  graces  and  the  courtesies  of  life, 
the  level  of  intelligence  among  them  was  soon  distinctly  higher, 
the  proportion  of  national  faculties  called  into  active  exercise 
was  distinctly  greater,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 
The  impulse  which  was  created  in  primary  education  was  soon 
followed  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  higher  culture. 
The  zeal  of  the  Scotch  student  became  notorious,  and  in  the 
Lowlands  at  least  the  standard  of  general  knowledge  among  the 

'  But.  of  hit  Oimt  TimM,  i.  233. 
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gcofarf  was  perceptibly  higher  than  in  EngloDd.*  In  do  other 
caaatxj  did  the  philoaophy  of  Newton  at  bo  early  a  period  find 
Bgeneral  acceptiuice.  In  1692  it  was  noticed  that  Newtonhad 
*lresdy  received  numerous  congratulatory  letters  on  the  '  Prin- 
dpi&,*  but  '  especially  from  Scotland.'  The  new  philosophy  was 
tngbt  by  Janus  Gr^;ory  at  St.  Andrews,  and  by  David  Gregory 
at  Edinburgh,  prior  to  1691;  and  the  latter  professor,  having 
is  that  year  been  removed  to  the  astronomical  chair  at  Oxford, 
■{^•earB  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  made  it  popular  in  the 
gnat  English  University.*  In  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
cottary  tbe  name  of  Hume  is  only  second  to  that  of  Kant,  and 
Glaagoir  University  was  the  centre  of  a  great  reaction  against 
tbe  teaching  of  Locke,  conducted  successively  by  Hutcheson, 
Adam  Smitha  and  Reid,  at  a  time  when  the  English  Univer- 
■ities,  with  their  enonnoua  revenues,  were  sunk  in  lethargy 
ind  prejudice.* 

The  Act  of  Toleration  of  1712,  granting  the  Episcopal 
dei^  liberty  and  protection  in  their  worship  and  permission 
to  administer  baptism  and  perform  marriages,  though  less  im- 
portant than  the  measures  I  have  mentioned,  was  also  of  some 


■  Bomet,  kfter  deploring  the  low 
lerel  of  iiutniclian  tunong  the  Eng- 
liAgenUy.kdda: ' Tbe Scotch, though 
leu  abta  to  best  the  expense  of  a 
Icanwd  education,  are  mnch  more 
knowing ;  the  reason  of  which  is  tbia : 
(be  Scotch,  even  of  indifiereot  for- 
tunes, send  private  tators  with  theii 
childres  both  to  schools  and  colleges ; 
IbcM  look  afl«r  the  joong  gentlemen 
Bomiiigs  ant)  evenings  and  read  over 
■iih  th«m  what  they  have  learned, 
md  •!>  nuke  them  perfecter  in  it; 
lbe7  general)  J  go  abroad  a  jear  or  two 
ud  mee  the  world. '-^  Birt.  ef  hU 
On  Timet,  ii.  648.  Loclthart  (who 
if  a  more  partial  witness)  says: 
'It  is  obiions  that  at  this  very 
lime  (which  mniit  chiefly  proceed 
from  this  hnmonr  of  travelling)  the 
Scotch  gentry  do  far  exceed  those  ot 
England,  bo  that  in  the  one  you 
■tiail  find  all  the  acoomplishments  of 
VOL.  M.  i 


well-bred  gentlemen,  and  in  yoar 
coontry  English  esqoires  all  the  bar. 
baritf  imaginable.' — Laaiiart  Popart, 
i.  262. 

■  Baden  Powell's  BUt.  of  Natural 
Philoti^hy,  pp.  3*7-348. 

■  As  enrly  as  1703  Leibnitz  wrote 
to  Lord  Boxbiurgh;  'The  Scotch 
prove  clearly  enough  that  their  genjos 
can  quite  keep  pace  with  that  of  the 
EngliBh.  Hesais.  David  Qregory  and 
Creigh  are  taking  snc«esaful  pains 
with  mathematics,  but  the  late  Ur. 
James  Gregory  eapeciallj  was  an 
excellent  genius.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  illnstrioos  Lord  Ifapier,  the  author 
of  the  Ijigarithm.  I  hope  also  that 
Mr.  Cunningham  .  . .  will  do  honour 
to  his  country  whenever  he  Bhall 
choose  to  commmiicate  to  the  public 
the  great  knowledge  he  possesses.'— 
Kemble'e  State  Paper;  pp.  319-330. 
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real  advantage  to  the  country.  The  establiBhment  of  the 
Scotch  Kirk  had  undoubtedly  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  the  people,  but  there  were  many  dietricts,  especially  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  where  Episcopaliamsm  had  struck  deep  root, 
where  the  new  Church  was  only  accepted  with  much  difficulty, 
and  where  a  majority,  or  at  least  a  large  minority^  long  con- 
tinued sincerely  attached  to  the  proscribed  &ith.'  After 
undei^ing  great  hardship  and  persecution  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ibllowing  the  Revolution,  the  Episcopal  clergy 
obtained  a  small  measure  of  legal  toleration  by  the  Comprehen- 
sion Act  of  1695,  which,  however,  only  applied  formally  to 
parish  churches,  leaving  Episcopal  worship  in  private  houses  and 
meeting-houses  as  ill^al  as  before.  All  Episcopal  clergymen 
who  had  not  before  been  deprived,  were  permitted  by  this  Act 
to  retain  their  benefices  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
subscribing  the  'assurance'  which  was  the  Scotch  equivalent 
to  the  abjuration  oath.  The  great  majority  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy  refused  to  comply  with  this  latter  condition,  which,  by 
asserting  that  the  Pretender  had  no  right  to  the  throng  was 
tantamount  to  abandoning  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  right 
of  kings.  A  small  number,  however,  known  as  the  '  Protected 
Ministers,'  submitted  and  were  sufiered  to  retain  their  benefices, 
but  not  to  take  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  and, 
though  it  was  not  expressly  stated  in  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
they  were  assumed  by  the  law  courts  to  be  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Church  Judicatures.  This  assumption  was,  it  is  tme, 
violently  contested  by  the  Presbyterian  authorities,  and  they 
made  more  than  one  effort  to  bring  the  Episcopalian  clergy 


'  I  think  BUjone   wlio  will  read  PresbTteriBainiDiBteTOTeTtbeboiukU 

the  evideace  coUected  in  the  eighth  of  the  parish  (the  piper  meanwhile 

chapter   of    l^vBon't    Eiit.   ef   the  playinjj:  the   march    of   deftih)  and 

^i4Mpalian  Chttreh  in  Seotland  will  compelled   him   to    sweai    thkt   he 

coDclnde  that  the  Episcopalian  min-  would  never  retnm.— See  Stewart's 

OTily  was  more  important,  and  the  St^chet  of  the  Bigklanden,  i.  106, 

■the   eatablisbment  o£  106,  138.    See,  too,  on  the  number 


Presbrterianism  more  Berious,  than  of  Scotch  Epigcopaliana,  I^athbnry'i 

would  be  inferred  from  the  narra-  Bift.  i)f  tha  l^'or^rori,  pp.  420-122. 

tive  of  Macaulay.    In  one  parish —  The  lower  and  middle  classes  were 

that   of    Glenorohy  —  eocne    of    the  usually    Preabjterian,    the    nobility 

parishioneia    actually    moicbed    the  and  gentry  Kpiscopalian. 
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Tithin  the  mnge  of  their  discipline.'  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  difference  between  the  Chorchee  for  several  yean 
after  the  Revolution  lay  exclusively  in  the  system  of  Church 
gorenunent,  for  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  employed  no 
KtuTgy  and  conducted  their  worship  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
vay  as  the  Presbyterians. 

The  bitterness,  however,  that  raged  between  them  was  very 
great.  The  memory  of  atrocious  persecutions  inSicted  on 
the  Presbyterians  during  the  period  of  Episcopalian  ascendency, 
ud  the  fierce  and  acrid  fanaticism  of  the  Kirk,  excited  the 
people  to  the  utmost,  though  in  the  great  towns  the  Episcopal 
aeetang-houses  were  nsually  connived  at.  Queen  Anne,  shortly 
ifter  her  accession,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council, 
opresBing  her  wi^  that  the  Episcopal  cle^y  should  be  per- 
mitted the  free  exercise  of  public  worship.  As  the  Tory  party 
icqoired  an  ascendency,  the  spirit  of  the  G-oveniment  became 
hostile  to  the  Presbyterian  establishment  and  there  were  serious 
fears  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  subvert  it.  The  Epis- 
copalians, on  the  other  hand,  identified  themselves  more  closely 
with  the  English  Church,  and  after  the  Union  some  of  them 
began  to  employ  the  Anglican  liturgy  in  their  services — an  in- 
novation which  excited  paroxysms  of  alarm  and  indignation  in 
Scotland,  partly  on  religious  grounds,  partly  as  a  symptom  of  a 
very  dangerous  alliance  of  Churches.  The  matter  was  brought 
to  an  iffitie  by  a  Scotch  clergyman  named  Greenshields,  who  bad 
lor  wMoe  time  faeld  a  curacy  in  Ireland,  but  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1709,  and,  having  taken  the  required  oaths,  opened  an  Epis- 
etrpaX  meeting-house  at  Edinburgh  and  made  use  of  the  English 
liturgy.  A  petition  against  it  was  at  once  presented  to  the 
(general  Assembly  from  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Assembly  passed  an  Act  proclaiming  that  the  Union  was 
in&inged  by  '  the  use  of  set  forms,  rites,  and  ceremonies.'  The 
magiEtrates  interfered,  and  threw  G-reenshields  into  prison.  The 
ostensible  reason  was  that  he  officiated  in  an  unauthorised 
meeting-house.  The  real  reason  was  that  he  employed  the 
'  Sm  ImUbtaj'a  SM.  i^ tia  Mnjt^rt,  pp.  tSS,  439. 
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Englisli  liturgy  in  his  worship.  On  aa  appeal  to  the  Court  uf 
Session  the  sentence  of  the  magistrates  was  confirmed,  but 
Greenshields  at  once  took  a  step  which  filled  his  opponents  with 
dismay.  He  appealed  to  the  British  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Presbyterians  were  made  for  the  first  time  to  feel  that  a  ques- 
tioD  relating  to  their  own  discipline  and  jurisdiction  could  be 
decided  by  a  tribunal  consisting  in  part  of  English  bishops. 
Harley  and  St.  John  wished  the  appeal  to  be  withdrawn,  as 
being  certain  to  give  bitter  offence  either  in  England  or  in 
Scotland,  but  Lockhart  of  Camwath '  and  other  Tory  Scotch 
members  insisted  on  its  being  heard,  and  in  March  1711  the 
House  of  Lords  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session 
and  condemned  the  Edinburgh  magistrates  to  costs. 

This  episode,  occurring  at  a  time  when  Presbyterian  meeting* 
houses  were  perfectly  legal  in  England,  naturally  caused  much 
indignation  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  it  was  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  the  Toleration  Act  of  1712,  It  was,  no  doubt, 
true  that  this  Act  was  supported  by  many  who  were  enemies  to 
the  Scotch  Establishment,  and  who  hoped  that  a  toleration 
would  lead  to  its  OTerthrow ;  but  this  fact  will  not  justify,  and 
will  but  slightly  palliate,  the  passionate,  rehement,  and  per- 
sistent hatred  with  which  the  bare  toleration  of  Episcopalians 
was  denounced  by  the  Fresbyteriana  of  Scotland.  It  was  de- 
scribed as  inconsistent  with  the  existence  and  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Established  Church,  as  a  breach  of  the  Union,  as 
opening  the  door  to  great  corruption  both  in  doctrine  and 
worship,  as  a  grievous  sin  against  the  Almighty.  A  petition 
was  addressed  to  the  Queen  adjuring  her  to  interpose  in  order 
to  prevent '  such  a  manifest  and  ruinous  encroachment.'  The 
pulpits  rang  with  denunciations  of  toleration.  The  Assembly 
assumed  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  hostility.     Carstairs,* 

'  See  Lockhart'g  Memairt,  i.  378.  the  preface   to  Defoe  "a  JTirt.  of  the 

'  The  proceedingB  of  Carataira  on  Uirion,   Burton's    Hiit.   of  Seallaiid, 

this  malter  have  been  lately  inveaii-  iolbbuiy's   Hiit.  <^   the  A'anjuivrt, 

gated  with  much  learning  and  ability  aud  the  tracts  on  the  subject  pub- 

Irom  tbe  Scotch  Eitk  point  of  view,  lidbed  at  tbe  time. 

in  Story's  Life  of  Caritain,   See,  too, 
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the  ablest  of  the  Scotch  divii^eB,  was  sent  to  London  to  oppose 
it,  and  Defoe,  the  most  brilliant  writer  among  the  English 
Xonconfonniats,  employed  bis  pen  in  the  same  cause.  The 
Englijifa  Parliament,  however,  was  at  this  time  borne  along  on 
the  fiiU  wave  of  Tory  enthusiasm  that  followed  the  Sacheverell 
impeachment,  and  public  opinion  was  not  a  little  etirred  when 
it  was  known  that  even  English  regiments  in  Scotland  were  not 
differed  to  have  the  English  service  publicly  celebrated  for 
tlieiriise.*  The  measure  was  carried,  but  a  provision  was  added 
«hich  at  once  diminished  its  benefit  and  added  to  its  oppres- 
flveness.  The  Whigs,  who  could  hardly,  consistently  with 
their  principles,  oppose  a  Toleration  Act,  desired  at  least  that  it 
4)0uld  not  shelter  a  Jacobite  party,  and  carried  a  clause  niaking 
the  oath  of  abjuration  indispensable  for  those  who  desired  the 
benefits  of  the  Act.  The  Tories  accepted  the  clause,  kit  ex- 
tended the  oath  to  the  Established  Church.  It  might  appear 
tt  first  sight  that  the  Presbyterians  at  least,  who  entirely  dia- 
orded  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  and  who  had 
ia  general  very  little  sympathy  with  the  Stuarts,  would  have 
found  no  difGculty  in  taking  an  oath  abjuring  the  Pretender, 
and  promising  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  who  reigned  ao- 
rarding  to  the  Act  of  Settlement.  It  was  discovered,  however, 
by  the  keen  eye  of  theological  jealousy,  that,  as  the  Act  of 
Settlemmt  provided  that  the  reigning  sovereign  must  be  a 
mouber  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  oath  imposed  on  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  was  an  act  of  homage  and  an  addi- 
tional guarantee  to  Prelacy.  Some  positively  refused  to  take 
it,  and  seceded  from  the  Establishment ;  others  took  it,  making 
at  the  same  time  a  formal  declaration  that  they  did  so  under 
the  belief  that  it  implied  no  deviation  from  their  strict  allegi- 
ance to  the  Presbyterian  type  of  worship  and  Church  govern- 
ment ;  and  for  many  years  the  new  test,  as  it  was  termed,  added 
veiy  materially  to  the  discontent  which  the  Toleration  Act 
produced  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  Among  the 
Episcopalians  its  effecC^  were  still  more  serious.  The  clergy  of 
>  See  lAthbniy'B  But.  cftht  Nbn  jurart,  p.  461. 
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this  Charch  were  almost  uniTenally  Jacobite,  and  the  oondi- 
tiong  of  the  Toleration  Act  were  that  they  shouM  pray  for  the 
retgniog  sovereign,  and  take  the  oath  not  only  of  all^^iaoce,  but 
also  of  abjuration.  These  conditions  they  could  not  or  would  not 
accept.  The  oath,  as  I  have  already  explained,  Involved  a  dis- 
tinct repudiation  of  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  Divine  ti^t 
of  kings— a  retrospective  judgment  which  many,  wholly  free 
from  the  taint  of  disloyalty,  were  ouable  to  make.'  As  a 
matter  of  &ct,  it  was  usually  not  taken,  and  the  required 
prayer  was  not  offned.  On  the  rare  occasions  when,  in  EpisciH 
palian  meeting-houses,  the  King  was  prayed  for,  the  congrega^ 
tioD  would  rise  up ;  men  and  women  would  begin  to  take  snuff, 
or  to  occupy  themselves  in  some  other  trivial  way,  and  not  a 
single  response  would  be  heard.*  The  Toleration  Act,  however, 
saved  the  Episcopalians  &om  State  prosecutions.  The  Govern- 
ment left  them  in  tranquillity  as  long  as  they  remained 
peaceful,  and  the  partial  recognition  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
though  it  proved  but  temporary,  had  the  effect  of  considerably 
extending  the  sphere  of  religious  liberty,  of  checking  in  srane 
degree  the  extreme  despotism  of  the  Kirk  Sessions,  and  perhaps 
of  preventing  many  Scotchmen  from  abandoning  their  country. 
The  next  great  object  to  be  attained  was  the  development 
of  industrial  life.  We  have  seen  how  profoundly — it  might 
easily  have  been  imagined  how  incurably — the  habits  of  the 
Scotch  were  opposed  to  those  of  an  industrial  conununity,  and 
how  one  of  the  greatest  Scotchmen  of  his  time  imagined  that 
the  only  way  of  correcting  them  was  by  instituting  a  gigantic 
system  of  slavery.  In  truth,  however,  the  slow  but  simple 
remedy  for  the  evil  was  found  in  the  l^slative  emancipatitm 
of  Scotch  industry.  The  first  great  impulse  towards  industrial 
life  in  Scotland  was  given  by  the  project  of  the  Darieu 
colony,  which  stirred  the  nation  to  the  very  depths,  and  created 
hopes  that  were  only  too  soon  dashed  to  the  ground.  A  ter- 
rible reaction  followed.     On  the  ruin  of  the  scheme  in  which  so 
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mueb  of  the  capital  of  Scotland  was  embarked,  poverty  and  dis- 
eoangemeait  became  more  geoeml  than  eTer,  and  the  jealous 
boatUity  which  the  English  Oovemmont  and  people  had  Bhown 
to  the  enterprise  supplied  a  new  aliment  to  the  old  national 
animodtj.  The  real  development  of  Scotch  industry  dates 
from  the  Union  of  1707.  This  measure  was  not,  it  is  true,  a 
pupular  one.  The  political  absorption  of  a  small  into  a  larger 
nationality  can  very  rarely  be  effected  without  irritating  the 
moat  BeDBitive  chords  of  national  feeling.  The  sentiment  of 
natiooality  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  respectable  hj 
which  human  beings  are  actuated.  No  other  has  produced  a 
greater  amount  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  and  no  other, 
when  it  baa  been  seriously  outraged,  leaves  behind  it  such  en- 
during and  such  dangerous  discontent.  The  deep  hostility 
between  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  their  difference  in  religion, 
their  great  difference  in  wealth,  and  the  large  national  debt  of 
EngUad,  all  contributed  to  aggravate  the  difficulty.  The 
Treaty  of  Union,  however,  as  it  was  finally  carried,  was  drawn 
op  with  great  skill,  and  with  much  consideration  for  the  in- 
Itnxta  of  the  weaker  nation.  It  provided  that  the  land-tax 
ahonld  be  so  arranged  that  when  England  contributed  2,000,000^, 
Seotland  ahould  only  contribute  48,000^,  or  rather  less  than  a 
fiftieth  part;  titat  in  consideration  of  the  heavy  English  debt, 
by  which  the  taxation  of  the  whole  island  would  be  increased, 
an  equivalent  of  about  400,0001.  should  be  granted  to  Scotland 
sBid  applied  to  the  payment  of  her  small  debt  of  160,0002.,  to 
■».Hng  good  the  losses  incurred  in  assimilating  her  coinage 
to  that  of  England,  to  the  restitution  of  the  money  lost  by 
the  Darien  Company,  and,  if  any  surplus  remained,  to  the 
oioouragement  of  her  manufactures,  and  also  that  she  should 
enjoy  an  exemption  of  a  few  years  from  some  temporary  taxes. 
With  theee  exceptions  the  taxation  of  the  two  countries 
was  equalised,  and  the  game  duties  of  custom  and  excise,  the 
game  system  of  weights  and  measures,  the  same  coinage,  the 
same  laws  concerning  public  right,  policy,  and  civil  govern- 
ment were  extended  through  the  whole  island.    It  was  provided 
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also  that  the  BucceBsiou  of  the  United  Kingdtnn  sbould  i 
to  the  PrincesB  Sophia  and  the  heits  of  her  body,  being  Pro- 
testants ;  that  sixteen  peers  elected  every  Parliament  1^  the 
whole  body  of  Scotch  peers,  and  forty- fire  oommonws  elected^ 
two-thirds  of  them  by  the  counties,  and  the  remainder  hy  the 
boroughs,  should  represent  Scotland  io  the  United  Parliament  ;■ 
and  that  the  Episcopal  Church  should  be  for  ever  established 
in  England  and  the  Fresbyt^an  Church  iu  Scotland.  The 
sovereign  was  also  restrained  friHU  creating  any  additional 
Scotch  peers,  and  the  hereditary  juriadictiona  and  all  the  other 
privileges  of  the  existing  peers,  except  that  of  voting  hi  Par^ 
liament,  were  guaranteed.  But,  above  all,  perfect  free  trade 
was  established  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  all  the 
markets  of  the  English  plantations  were  thrown  open  to  Scot- 
land as  freely  as  to  her  neighbour. 

The  commercial  clauses  of  the  Union  laid  the  foundatioD 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  Scotland,  and  they  alone  reconciled 
the  most  iatelligent  Scotchmen  to  the  partial  sacrifice  of  their 
nationality.  The  country  was,  indeed,  reduced  to  a  conditira 
of  chronic  famine,  and  the  emancipation  of  Scotch  trade  had 
become  a  cardinal  object  of  every  patriot  The  Union  in 
itself  was  extremely  unpopular,  but  the  English  clearly  inti- 
mated that  on  no  other  condition  would  they  grant  Scotland  a 
share  in  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  empire.  One  of  the 
last  public  acts  of  William  had  been  to  urge  the  expediency  of 
an  Union ;  and  in  1702  formal  negotiations  were  entered  into, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  n^otiate  a  treaty  between 
tbe  nations,  but  English  manu&cturing  jealousy  defeated  the 
attempt.  In  1703,  however,  a  new  Scotch  Parliament  assem- 
bled, which  soon  brought  matters  to  an  issue.  The  great 
majority  of  the  members  were  vehement  Presbyterians,  full  of 
suspicions  of  the  High  Ghiu'ch  tendencies  of  the  Queen  and  of 
bitter  resentment  at  the  policy  of  England.     They  adjourned, 

'  Tho  mode  of  clectioD  for  both  Scotch  parliament,  whose  act  on  thU 
jnnnoncrs  was  to  be  point  t)io  union  treaty  ratified  by 
I  tbo  lost  session  o(  the      anticipation. 
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till  other  buflinesa  had  been  despatched,  the  bills  of  supply; 
tbej  b^an  by  passing  a  declaratory  Act  securing  the  Presby 
terian  govmiment  id  Scotland,  and  tbey  even  made  it  high 
treaaon  to  impogn,  either  by  writing,  speaking,  or  acting,  any 
Ktide  of  the  Claim  of  Rights,  which  asserted  the  evil  of  Episco- 
pacy and  the  necessity  for  a  Presbyterian  Establishment.  A 
Bill  for  tolerating  the  Episcopalians  was  brought  forward,  but 
its  i^omoters  did  not  venture  to  press  it.  Turning  then  from 
idigioQs  to  civil  mattav,  the  Parliament  proceeded  with  a 
hi^  band  to  exhibit  its  independence  of  England.  Though 
ncmbers  of  the  Dritiah  empire,  though  tliey  bore  their  part 
in  the  burdens  and  the  dangers  of  British  wars,  the  Scotch  were 
etdoded  by  their  neighbours  from  all  trade  with  the  Colonies ; 
md  tbey  now  resolved  to  consult  exclusively  their  own  interests 
and  dignity.  An  Act  was  passed  declaring  that  after  the  death 
cf  the  reigning  Queen  the  sovereign  of  Scotland  should  have  no 
right  of  declaring  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament. 
Aoother  and  still  more  startling  measure,  called  the  fiill  of 
Security,  provided  that  on  the  death  of  the  Queen  without  issue, 
the  Estates  should  meet  to  name  a  Protestant  successor ;  but 
that  this  should  not  be  the  same  person  who  would  succeed  to 
the  Crown  of  England  unless  a  treaty  had  been  first  made 
seeming  '  the  honour  and  sovereignty  of  the  Scotch  crown  and 
Hngrfrttn,  the  freedom,  frequency  and  power  of  parliaments, 
the  religion,  freedom,  and  trade  of  the  nation  from  English 
or  any  foreign  influence.'  It  was  at  the  same  time  made  high 
treason  to  administer  the  coronation  oath  without  parliament- 
ary authority,  and  orders  were  given  immediately  to  arm  the 
natioo. 

These  were  bold  measures,  and  they  showed  plainly  that 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  could  no  longer  be  trifled  with.  Scot- 
land could  not  directly  compel  England  to  grant  her  free 
trade,  bat  she  could  proclaim  herself  a  separate  kingdom, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  France  she  might  have  maintained 
her  position.  The  last  days  of  the  Parliament  of  1703  were 
indeed  extremely  alarming.     A  Bill  bronght  in  by  the  Earl 
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of  Marcbmont  to  secure  the  Bucceseion  to  the  Hoose  of 
Hanover  was  met  by  an  outburst  of  furious  derisioii ;  and  the 
House  refused  even  to  allow  any  record  of  it  to  remain  in  their 
books.  An  attempt  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  Supply  vas  treated 
with  scarcely  less  scorn,  and  for  nearly  two  hours  the  debate 
was  rendered  inaudible  by  fierce  cries  of  '  Liberty  1 '  and  *  No 
subsidy  I '  The  necessities  of  the  Crovemment  were  such  that 
the  ministers  appear  to  have  supported  a  strange  measure,  which 
was  carried,  to  remove  the  restrictions  upon  the  importation 
of  French  wine,  at  a  time  when  war  was  rSiging  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  duty  raised  from  it  was  found  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  public  service ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the 
Jacobites  supported  the  Bill  as  opening  easy  communications 
with  France.  Menaces  of  coercion  were  freely  used  on  both 
sides.  The  foot-goards  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness ;  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  was  the  Queen's  High  Commissioner, 
would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  soldiers.  *  The  whole  nation,'  said  an  ob- 
server, '  was  strangely  inflamed  ; '  and  '  a  national  humour  of 
being  independent  of  England  fermented  strongly  among  all 
sorts  of  people  without  doors.'  While  the  royal  assent  was 
reluctantly  granted  to  the  other  Bilb,  it  was  refused  to  tlie  Bill 
of  Security ;  and  as  the  Scotch  Parliament  was  proceeding  to 
discuss  still  more  stringent  measures,  limiting  the  prerogative 
of  iiiture  sovereigns,  it  was  suddenly  prorogued  without  ha\-ing 
voted  supplies,  and  the  pay  of  the  army  and  the  charge  of  the 
Government  were  suffered  to  run  to  credit.' 

It  was  hoped  that  in  the  recess  the  angry  feeling  would  sub- 
side ;  and,  as  a  means  of  softening  some  of  the  leaders,  Athol,  who, 
though  he  was  Lord  Privy  Seal,  had  been  prominent  in  opposition, 
was  made  a  Duke ;  Tarbet,  who  bad  been  conspicuous  on  the 
same  side,  was  raised  to  the  Earldom  of  Cromarty ;  and  several 
other  dignities  were  conferred.     The  Order  of  the  Thistle  was 

'  Bee  on  Iheai^  and  the  subsequent       Oivn    Tima;    Bofer'a  QuMn  AaMi 
trmnsaotions,  LocMart  Papert,  vol.  i.  j      Defoe's  Bitt.  of  the  Union. 
Tiodml,  Hut.  <f  England;  Bomet's 
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■t  this  time  revived  and  bestowed  on  some  powerful  noblemen. 
'  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  administration  ;  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  who  had  been  accused  of  getting  up  a  ikise  charge 
of  Jacobitism  against  some  oonBpicuous  nobles,  was  removed 
from  the  position  of  High  Commissioner,  and  replaced  by  the 
Hiarqnifl  of  Tweeddale ;  and  the  rojal  speech,  in  opening  the 
fcentm  of  1704,  urged  in  the  strongest  terms  the  abk>lute 
Moeasity  of  at  once  settling  the  question  of  the  succession.  But 
it  soon  appeared  that  the  Parliament  was  neither  conciliated 
nor  dismayed.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  began  the  opposition 
by  noTing  that  '  this  Parliament  could  not  proceed  to  name  a 
fuccaeor  to  the  orown  until  the  Scots  had  a  previous  treaty 
with  England  in  relation  to  commerce  and  other  concerns.' 
The  Bill  of  Security  was  again  passed,  with  little  modification, 
ind  this  time  it  was  tacked  to  a  Bill  for  the  payment  of  the 
umy.  The  leading  politicians  openly  declared  their  deter- 
mination to  refuse  to  vote  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  troops 
till  the  Bill  was  passed.  War  was  at  this  time  raging ;  an  in- 
i-asion  might  at  any  time  be  expected.  There  was  a  strong 
Jacobite  party  in  the  Scoteh  Parliament ;  another  party, 
guided  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  was  almost  or  altc^ther  Bepub- 
hcan,  and  desired  to  reduce  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 
little  more  than  a  shadow,  and  make  Scotland  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  England.  The  resentment  of  the  people  at  English 
commercial  jealousy  blazed  fierce  and  high,  and  manifested 
itself  by  alarming  demonstrations.  If  the  rc^  assent  was  re- 
fused, an  invading  army  from  France  might  be  altogether  un- 
resisted, and  might  even  find  the  Parliament  and  people  on  its 
side.  Under  these  very  critical  circumstances  the  English 
Government  thought  it  prudent  to  yield,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Godolphin  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Bill  of  Security. 

This  step  was  vehemently  unpopular  in  England.  It  was,  in 
feet,  nothing  less  than  an  agreement  by  the  English  ministry 
that  nnless  certain  privileges,  to  which  the  English  Parliament 
snd  the  English  nation  tenaciously  clung,  were  accorded  to  the 
Scotch,  the  union  of  crowns  effected  under  Jamea  I.  should  be 
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annulled,  and  the  nationsi,  oa  the  death  of  tlie  reigning  sove- 
reign, should  be  definitively  separated.  Wharton  is  retorted  to 
have  said,  when  the  assent  was  given,  that  the  head  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  was  now  safe  in  the  bag;  and  had  not  the  Battle  of 
Blenheim  just  given  a  new  strength  to  the  miniBtry,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  judgment  might  have  proved  true.  ^Mien 
the  English  Parliament  met,  a  vote  of  censure  was  at  once 
moved  against  the  Government.  In  order,  [oxibablj,  to  mo- 
derate the  language  of  the  Opposition  speakers,  the  Queen  her- 
self was  present  at  the  debate.  The  influence  of  Marlborough 
was  exerted  in  favour  of  Godolphin,  and  hia  friends  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  motion.  But  whatever  &te  might  await  the 
ministry,  it  was  plain  that  if  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom 
was  to  be  averted  &ee  trademust  be  conceded;  and  theEoglish 
were  resolved  that  it  should  be  conceded  only  as  the  price  of  an 
Union.  Seldom,  however,  was  there  less  real  union  of  feeling 
between  the  nations  than  at  this  time.  Besolutions  were  passed 
by  the  House  of  Lords  praying  the  Queen  to  fortify  Newcastle, 
Tynemouth,  Carlisle,  and  Hull ;  to  call  out  the  militia  in  the 
four  northern  counties;  and  to  send  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  to  the  border.  She  was  at  the  same  time  empowered  to 
appoint  commissioners  on  the  part  of  England  to  negotiate  an 
Union  on  condition  that  a  similar  step  was  taken  by  the  Scotch 
Parliament ;  but  if  no  such  Union  took  place,  and  if  the  same 
succession  to  the  crown  with  that  of  England  were  not  enacted 
by  a  specified  day,  it  was  provided  that  all  Scotchmen,  except 
those  who  were  settled  residents  in  England  or  who  were 
serving  in  her  Majesty's  forces,  should  he  held  as  aliens;  that 
the  introduction  of  Scotch  cattle,  coal,  and  linen  into  England 
and  of  English  horses  or  arms  into  Scotland  should  be  absolutely 
forbidden ;  and  that  all  Scotch  vessels  found  trading  with  France 
should  be  captured. 

The  eS'ects  of  the  prohibitory  clauses  of  this  Bill  on  the  feeble 
resources  of  Scotland  would  have  been  fatal,  and  from  this  time 
the  Union  was  inevitable.  The  Scotch  Parliament,  however,  met 
in   June  1705  in  a  very  angry  mood.     The  ministry,   being 
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tbODght  onaUe  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  Bill,  was  chaDged. 
Tbo  Duke  of  Argyle  vas  &[^iiited  comnuBsioner.  The  Buke 
of  Queeosbeny  again  came  to  the  front,  in  the  office  of 
Privy  Seal,  and  Bome  of  the  adherents  of  the  ejected  minis- 
tiy,  fbrnung  a  separate  party,  added  considerably  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  situation.  Purely  personal  and  factious  motives 
[iayed  a  great  part  in  the  events  that  ensued,  and  it  is  not 
here  necessary  to  pursue  them  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to 
ny  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  partially  gained  over  by 
the  administration,  and  that  his  defection  in  a  great  degree 
detennined  the  course  of  events.  Bills  were  passed  pro- 
lidiDg  that  on  the  Queen's  death  the  officers  of  State  and 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  elected  by  Parlia- 
ment, that  a  Scotch  ambassador  should  be  present  at  every 
tr^ty  xoade  by  the  sovereign  of  the  two  kingdoms  with  a 
foreign  power,  and  that  the  Scotch  Parliament  should  become 
tnenniaL  None  of  these  Bills  received  the  royal  assent,  and 
the  Scotch  Parliament  soon  entered  into  the  treaty  for  Union.  A 
resolution  of  capital  importance,  moved,  to  the  astonishment  of 
most  men,  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  carried  by  the  absence 
of  some  of  the  usual  opponents  of  the  G-ovemment,  placed  the 
appointment  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  for  negotiating  the 
Union  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  As  a  preliminary  step  to 
the  treaty  it  was  insisted,  as  a  matter  affecting  the  national 
hcmour,  that  the  English  Act  declaring  the  Scotch  to  be  aliens 
should  be  repealed.  This  measure  had  answered  its  purpose  of 
compelling  the  Scotch  to  negotiate,  and  the  English  Parliament 
wisely  and  gracefully  consented  to  repeal  it,  as  well  as  the  clauses 
mthe  same  Act  relating  to  trade,  and  thus  removed  a  formid- 
able obstacle  to  the  treaty.  The  Scotch  would,  if  possible,  have 
desired  free  trade  without  any  other  change  in  the  constitution : 
and  when  it  was  plain  that  England  would  not  submit  to  this, 
they  would  gladly  have  negotiated  a  federal  union,  but  the 
Ei^liA  statesmen  steadily  refused  to  grant  the  boon  unless  it 
were  accompanied  by  a  complete  consolidation  of  the  kingdom. 
Somers,  who   possessed  the   qualities  of  a   great    states- 
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man  in  a  much  biglier  degree  than  any  other  EDglisbnutn  of 
the  period  of  tbe  Bevolution,  took  a  leading  part  In  the 
negotiation,  and  he  conducted  it  with  coDBummate  skilL 
Neither  of  the  contracting  parties  entered  into  it  with  any 
enthufiiaam,  hut  each  of  them  gained  by  the  treaty  an  end  of 
the  utmost  importance.  England,  at  the  expense  of  oommer- 
cial  concessions,  at  which  her  manuiacturers  were  deeply  indig- 
oant,  obtained  a  strength  In  every  contest  with  her  enemies  such 
as  she  bad  never  before  enjoyed.  Scotland,  at  the  price  of  the 
partial  sacrifice  of  a  nationality  to  which  she  was  most  passioi^ 
atelj  and  most  legitimately  attached,  acquired  the  possibility  of 
industrial  life,  and  raised  her  people  from  a  condition  of  the 
most  abject  wretchedness.  In  the  ten  years  |n«ceding  the  Union 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  had  been 
so  slight  that  the  goods  imported  from  Scotland  to  England 
only  twice  exceeded  the  small  amount  of  100,000t,  and  the  in^ 
ports  from  England  into  Scotland  never  in  a  siugle  year  exceeded 
87,636^.,  while  the  whole  shipping  trade  of  the  smaller  country 
was  annihilated  by  the  Navigation  Act.  But  immediately  after 
the  Uoion  the  movement  of  industry  and  commerce  was  felt  in 
every  part  of  the  Lowlands.'  Glasgow,  having  no  port  or  vessels 
of  its  own,  chartered  ships  &om  Whitehaven  and  began  a  large 
trade  with  the  American  colonies.*  In  1716  or  1718  the  first 
Scotch  vessel  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  was  launched  upon 
the  Clyde  ;*  in  1 735  Glasgow  possessed  sixty-seven  vessels  with  a 
tonnage  of  5,600,*  and  in  a  few  years  she  had  become,  in  tbe 
American  trade,  a  serious  rival  to  the  great  seaports  of  England. 
It  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  Greenock 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  future  greatness  by  the  construction  of 
a  commodious  harbour,  and  Paisley  rose  from  a  small  village 
into   a   considerable  manufacturing  town.*     It  was  computed 

'  Cr^k'a  Hilt,  of  Commerce,  ii.  Cteilitatum,   ii.  316,   Burlon'a   Sitt. 

183-181.  of  Saatiand.  ii.  393. 

•  Cbambora's    Hometlie    Aanali,  '  Burton's  Sixt.  ii,  393. 

m  4gi  *  Buckle's   Sitt.  ^    CiviliMotioi^ 

'-   -                 Buckle's     flu(.     ef  U,  313-316. 
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tlMt  the  aggr^^te  tonnage  of  Scotch  vessels  rose  between 
17S5  and  1760  from  12,342  tons  to  more  than  52,000,^  and 
it  was  noticed  as  a  significant  sign  of  the  growth  of  the  indus- 
trial spirit  in  Scotland,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Union  it 
was  oommon  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  gentry  to  become 
merchants,  and  to  make  voyages  in  that  capacity  to  the  Con- 
tinent.' In  the  seventeenth  century  almost  the  only  Scotch 
manniacture  had  been  that  of  linen.  In  imitation  of  the  curious 
bw  which  encouraged  the  English  woollen  trade  by  providing 
that  every  corpse  should  be  buried  in  wool,  a  Scotch  law  of 
1686  had  enacted  that  every  shroud  should  be  of  linen,'  but 
it  was  not  until  the  Union  gave  the  linen  manufacture  a 
wider  vent,  that  the  trade  began  really  to  flourish.  It  was 
introduced  into  Glasgow  in  1725,  it  speedily  spread  through 
miay  other  Scotch  towns,^  and  we  find  it  appearing  even  in 
the  Orkney  Islands  about  1747.'  It  was  noticed  by  the  his- 
torian of  commerce  that  on  October  23,  1738,  no  less  than 
151,219  yards  of  Scotch  linen,  as  well  as  3,000  spindles  of 
Hnen  yam  were  imported  into  London,  and  that  of  late  years 
the  entries  had  been  annually  increasing.®  The  value  of  the 
Scotch  linen  stamped  for  sale  in  five  vears  from  1728  to  1732 
was  662,938Z.  In  the  four  years  from  1748  to  1751  it  had 
ris^  to  1,344,814^.^  The  Aberdeen  trade  in  woollen  stockings 
laigely  increased,   and   a   considerable  manufactiu'e  of  coarse 


>  Biirion*s  mwt.  ii.  383.  Mac- 
pheraon*8  Annals  of  Commerce^  iiL 
310. 

'  Mrs.  Male's  'Remarks  on  the 
Change  of  Manners  in  my  time.' — 
CaULweU  Papers,  i.  266. 

'  Chambers's  Annals,  iii.  85.  Mrs. 
More,  in  her  very  curious  sketch  of 
the  manners  of  her  time,  tells  us 
that  '  every  woman  made  her  web  of 
wove  linen  and  bleched  it  herself. 
It  never  rose  higher  than  2s.  the 
veard,  and  with  this  cloth  was  every- 
body cloathed.  The  young  gentlemen, 
who  at  this  time  [1727]  were  gprowing 
more  delicat,  got  their  cloUi  from 


Holland  for  shirts,  but  the  old  was 
satisfied  with  necks  and  sleeves  of  the 
fine,  which  was  put  on  loose,  above 
the  country  cloth.' — Caldmell  Papers, 
i.  260.  In  the  Highlands  it  was  the 
first  task  of  ^  newly-married  woman 
to  prepare  her  winding  sheet. 

*  8ee  many  curious  facts  on  this 
subject  in  Buckle's  Hixt,  of  Oivilisor 
tioH,  ii.  316-320. 

»  Barry's  Bist,  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  p.  368. 

•  Macpherson's  Annals  qf  Camr 
meree,  iii.  217. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  289. 
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woollen  serge  grew  up.  Some  time  before  tbe  ceutuiy  had 
dosed,  cheap  Scotch  carpets  had  peaetrated  to  moat  Eng- 
lish bouses.'  The  prepaiatlon  of  kelp,  which  was  iutroduced 
into  Scotland  in  1720,  gave  some  industry  to  the  poorest 
coasts ;'  and  the  first  Scotch  count;  banks  were  established  ia 
1749  at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow.^  The  extreme  poverty  of  Scot- 
land was  io  this  tuHnoer  relieved,  and  with  the  extension  of 
commerce  the  sober  habits  of  industrial  life  began  to  pervade 
and  reform  the  vagabond  portion  of  the  population. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  advert  to  the  Scotch  Union,  without 
pausing  for  a  moment  to  examine  why  its  influence  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  should  have  ultimately  been  so  much 
happier  than  that  of  the  legislative  union  which  nearly  a  cen- 
tury later,  was  enacted  between  England  and  Ireland.  A  very 
slight  attention  to  the  ciicunutances  of  the  case  will  explain 
the  mystery,  and  will  at  the  same  time  show  the  extr^ne 
shallowness  of  those  theorists  who  can  only  account  for  it  by 
reference  to  original  peculiarities  of  national  character.  The 
sacriBce  of  a  nationality  is  a  measure  which  naturally  pro- 
duces such  intense  and  such  enduring  discontent  that  it  never 
should  be  exacted  unless  it  can  be  accompanied  by  some  political 
or  material  advantages  to  Ihe  lesser  country  that  are  so  great  and 
at  the  same  time  so  evident  as  to  prove  a  corrective.  Such  a 
corrective  in  the  case  of  Scotland  was  fumiahed  by  the  commer- 
cial clauses.  The  Scotch  Parliament  was  very  arbitmry  and 
corrupt,  and  by  no  means  a  faithful  representation  of  the  people. 
The  majority  of  the  nation  were  certainly  opposed  to  the  Union, 
and,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  probable  that  much  corruption 
was  employM  to  effect  it ;  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  by  it 
one  of  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  all  Scottish  patriots  was 
attained,  that  there  had  been  for  many  years  a  powerful  and 
intelligent  minority  who  were  prepared  to  purchase  commercial 
freedom  even  at  the  expense  of  the  fusion  of  legislatures,  and 

'  Topham'e  Zetteri  from    Edia-      Iilandi,  p.  376. 
burffh,  pp.  175-176.  •  Buckle,  ii.  320. 

'  Bwry's   ITitt.    of    the    Orliney 
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that  in  coaseqnence  of  the  establishment  of  &ee  trade  the  next 
gennatioit  of  Scotchmen  witnessed  an  increase  of  material  well- 
hoDg  that  was  utterly  unpredecented  in  the  history  of  their 
coimtry.  Nothing  equivalent  took  place  in  Ireland.  Thegradual 
abolition  of  duties  between  England  and  Ireland  was,  no  doubt, 
an  sdnntage  to  the  lesser  country,  but  the  whole  trade  to 
America  and  the  other  English  colonies  had  been  thrown  open 
to  Irishmen  between  1775  and  1779.  Irish  commerce  had 
Uikta  this  direction;  the  years  between  1770  and  the  re- 
bdlion  of  1798  were  probably  the  most  prosperous  in  Irish 
histwy,  and  the  generation  that  followed  the  Union  was  one  of 
the  most  miaeiable.  The  sacrifice  of  nationality  was  extorted 
hj  the  moet  enormous  corruption  in  the  history  of  representa- 
tire  instUutions.  It  was  demanded  by  no  considerable  section 
of  the  Irish  people.  It  was  accompanied  by  no  signal  political 
or  material  benefit  that  could  mitigate  or  counteract  its  unpopu- 
larity, and  it  was  effected  without  a  dissolution,  in  opposition  to 
tlie  votea  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
counties  and  considerable  towns,  and  to  innumerable  addresses 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  Can  any  impartial  man  be 
surprised  that  such  a  measure,  carried  in  such  a  manner,  should 
have  proved  unsuccessful?  There  was,  it  is  true,  one  course 
thst  might  have  made  it  palatable.  The  Irish  never  dreamed 
(^demanding  the  establishment  of  the  Chiurch  of  the  majority, 
which  in  the  case  of  Scotland  was  solemnly  guaranteed  by  the 
Union.  They  never  dreamed  of  demanding  even  that  religious 
equality  which,  sixty-eight  years  after  the  Union,  was  at  last 
conceded.  The  Union  Treaty,  indeed,  had  a  special  clause 
guaranteeing  the  perpetuity  of.  the  established  Church  of  the 
minority,  and  it  was  one  of  the  fiivourite  arguments  of  Castle- 
reagh  that  it  would  stereotype  the  inequality.  But  there  was 
another  and  a  much  less  ambitious  end  which  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  ardently  desired.  Had  the  Catholic  population 
be«it  able  to  look  back  to  the  Union  aa  the  era  of  their  com- 
I  plete  political  emancipation,  the  whole  current  of  Irish  feeling 
I    might  have  been  changed.    The  propriety  of  imiting  Catholic 
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enuutcipation  wiUi  the  Union  was  Belf-evident,  and  Pitfc  natu* 
islly  perceived  it ;  but  the  actual  proceedingis  of  his  OoTemmeat 
on  the  subject  combiued  so  muc^  foil;  vitb  so  mnch  baseness 
that  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  question  of  emancipation 
never  been  laieed.  The  shameful  stoiy  will  be  hereafter  told.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  aay  that  the  G-ovemment  intimated  to  the  lead- 
ing Catholics  that  they  would  be  in  &vour  of  emancipation  if  the 
Union  were  carried,  and  that  they  succeeded  in  this  manner  in  ob- 
taining some  valuable  ecclesiastical  support,  and  in  inducing  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholics  to  remain  passive  during  the  struggle. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  Union  been  carried  than  it  appeared  tiiat 
the  ministers  were  not  even  agreed  in  desiring  emancipation, 
that  they  had  not  taken  a  single  step  to  overcome  tlie  known 
opposition  of  the  King,  and  that  they  were  prepared  to  make 
no  considerable  sacrifice  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  Pitt 
resigned  office,  indeed,  when  the  King  refused  to  consent  to  the 
measure,  but  he  resumed  it  within  a  month,  and  he  resumed  it 
on  the  express  understanding  that  he  would  oppose  any  attempt 
to  carry  emancipation.  The  Catholics  for  some  years  acted 
with  perfect  moderation,  till  it  became  evident  to  all  men  that 
their  cause  had  not  only  not  been  assisted,  but  had  even  been 
greatly  impeded  by  the  Union.  Then  at  last  O'Connell  induced 
them  to  change  their  policy.  Duped  and  sacrificed  by  the 
English  (Government,  they  threw  themselves  into  a  violent  agi- 
tation, brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  civil  war,  and  obtained 
emancipation  from  a  Tory  ministry  by  the  menace  of  rebellion. 
Such  an  episode  was  not  likely  to  pacify  the  country,  or  to  recon- 
cile it  to  the  sacrifice  of  its  natiouality ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  organised  agitation  that  was  created  should  have  been 
turned  in  the  direction  of  repeal,  or  that  the  animosity  pro- 
duced 1^  the  Union  should  even  now  be  &r  from  extinguished.' 
In  all  this  there  is  nothing  mysterious.  The  chain  of  cause 
and  effect  is  very  evident,  and  to  understand  it,  it  is  only  sece»- 

<  For  proofs  of  atltlieseaseertioiu  able,  evidence  I  have  givett  in  mj 
niating  to  Ireland  I  mmt  refer  to  Ltadert  uf  Putlia  Opinien  in  Irela»4, 
the  abandant,  and,  I  believe,  inefrag- 
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mrj  for  an  EDgUshman  to  exert  in  favour  of  an  Irish  Catbolio 
■  Kull  amonnt  of  that  uaeful  form  of  imagination  bj  which  we 
realiae  tlie  position  and  the  feelings  of  others.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Uoion  never  ought  to  have  been  carried  until  some 
eouideialde  section  of  the  people  desired  it,  and  until  it  could 
be  accompanied  by  the  removal  of  religious  disabilities,  A 
nation,  however,  which  has  never  been  called  upon  to  surrender 
its  nationality  is  apt  to  underrate  the  difficulty  of  the  sacrifice 
in  others ;  and  public  writers,  in  yihom  this  sentiment  has  usually 
been  enfeebled  by  edacation  or  other  causes,  hardly  recognise 
•efficiently  its  great  pow^  over  large  masses  of  men.  But  cer- 
tainfy  the  history  of  the  Scotch  Union,  if  rightly  understood, 
■boold  not  lead  men  into  this  error,  for  it  is  most  instructive  to 
Swerve  how  tenacioos  and  how  violent  was  the  hostility  to  the 
measure  for  many  years  after  its  material  benefits  had  become  ap- 
parent. Many  infiuences  concurred  in  aggravating  the  discon- 
tent. To  anyone  who  will  attentively  study  the  subject,  it  will 
■ppear  evident  that  the  religious  difBculty  in  Scotland  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  even  more  serious 
than  the  religious  difficulty  in  Ireland  at  its  close.  One  sec- 
tiui  of  the  Scotch  clergy  had  long  denounced  as  sinful  all  allo- 
giance  to  a  sovereign  who  was  connected  with  Episcopacy, 
tnd  when  the  project  of  Union  was  announced  it  was  met 
by  a  storm  of  religious  invective.  To  enter  into  an  adulterous 
nnion  with  a  nation  which  had  adopted  the  anti-Christian 
■jstem  of  prelacy,  to  acknowledge  the  legislative  and  judicial 
aatbority  of  an  asseinbly  in  which  bishops  sat,  to  recogoise  in 
insnmerable  public  documents  their  titles  as  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  to  throw  in  the  lot  of  Scotland  with  that  of  a  nation 
lAidi  had  so  long  persecuted  the  saints,  was  denounced '  as  a 
emnplete  apostasy  from  the  true  religion  of  the  Covenant.  Such 
a  measnre,  it  was  said,  was  essentially  and  grossly  sinful,  and 
eonW   not  fiiil  to  entail  upon  the  purer   nation  the  Divine 

I  Thi<  is  noticed  bj  all   Scotch      fulness  by  Mr.  Burton  in  Ms  valuable 
bittorians,  but  the  course  of  opinion      bist^rj. 
has  lately  been  tiac«d  with  especial 
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wiath  accumulated  by  the  crimes  of  the  oppressor.  Mon 
moderate  divines  questioned  whether  any  mere  treaty  provi- 
sion could  secure  the  establishment  of  Fresl^rteiianiEm  if  Uu 
supreme  legislative  power  were  lodged  with  a  Farliameat  con- 
sisting  mainly  ctf  Episccpalians,  and  their  apprehensions  de- 
rived much  weight  &om  the  fact  that,  soon  after  the  Union,  i 
Tory  ministry,  supported  by  a  furious  outburst  of  Church  feel- 
ing, was  in  power.  The  Act  securing  the  toleration  of  Epis- 
copacy, the  imposition  of  the  abjmatioD  oatti  on  PresbyterianB 
the  partial  restoration  by  tlie  imperial  Parliament  of  that  laj 
patronage  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  Bevolution,  am 
the  legal  recognition  of  Christmas,  were  all  esteemed  great 
grievances  by  the  Kirk. 

There  were  also  many  others  of  a  difieient  kind.  Edin- 
burgh suffered  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  Parliament 
Taxation  was  increased;  the  trade  with  France  was  stopped 
the  retail  trade  of  Scotland  was  disturbed  by  the  sudden  influi 
of  English  goods ;  the  conmussioners  of  customs  and  excist 
appointed  for  carrying  out  the  Union  were  chiefly  English' 
men.  The  Scotch  Privy  Council  was  abolished  in  170E 
in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Scotch 
representatives.  When  tbe  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended 
in  the  same  year  on  account  of  the  Jacobite  expedition,  the 
Government  availed  themselves  of  their  power  to  arrest  many 
of  their  leading  opponents,  including  Lord  Belhaven  and 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  were  certainly  not  Jacobites,  and  who 
were  actually  carried,  under  custody,  to  Loudon.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  obtain  convictions  for  treason  in  Scotland,  and 
accordingly  a  Bill  was  framed  in  1709  making  the  law  in 
cases  of  treason  the  same  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  it 
was  carried,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  and  almost  unanimouf 
opposition  of  the  Scotch,  in  both  Houses,  and  under  its  pro- 
visions eighty-nine  Scotch  rebels  were  carried  in  1716  from 
Edinburgh  to  Carlisle  to  be  tried  by  English  juries.  The  House 
of  Lords,  too,  exhibited  an  extreme  and  illiberal  jealousy  ol 
the  Scotch  peers,  and  in  1711,  when  the  English  dukedom  (d 
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Bnuuloii  was  conferred  oa  tlie  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Whig 
majority,  incIadiDg  Somers  and  Cowper,  in  order  to  limit  strictly 
the  nomber  of  Sootchmen  in  the  House,  passed  a  reBotution 
declaring  that,  although  the  sovereign  bad  an  undoubted  right 
to  confer  English  peerages  on  Scotch  peers,  these  peerages  did 
DOt  cany  with  them  the  right  of  Bitting  or  voting  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  of  taking  part  in  the  trial  of  peers.  This  decision 
ns  dictated  mainly  by  party  and  national  feeling.  It  was  all 
the  more  scandalous,  because  at  this  very  time  the  Duke  of 
Qaeessberry  was  sitting  in  the  House  by  virtue  of  an  English 
peerage  bestowed  on  him  since  the  Union,  and  it  was  not 
rescinded  nntil  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges  was  given 
■guDst  its  legality,  in  I7S2.  In  1713  a  new  and  terrible 
grieranee  arose  when  the  malt-tax,  which  was  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  English  burdens,  was  extended  to  Scotland,  where 
tbe  poverty  of  the  nation,  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  native 
bailey,  made  it  almost  insupportable.'  All  these  things,  to- 
gether with  the  constant  insults  to  which  the  Scotch  were  exposed 
in  London  on  account  of  their  poverty,  their  pronunciation,  or 
their  birtii,  envenomed  the  minds  of  a  proud  people,  who  had 
but  just  consented  to  a  most  painful  sacrifice  of  their  nation- 
ality. The  unpopularity  of  the  Union,  at  the  time  it  was 
carried,  was  abundantly  shown  by  the  addresses  which  poured  in 
from  every  dde  against  it,  and  by  the  fierce  demonstrations  in 
every  leading  city  in  Scotland.*  In  1708  the  violent  discon- 
tent produced  by  it  was  one  of  the  chief  reasona  that  induced 
Lewis  XIV.  to  attempt  a  Jacobite  invasion.'  In  1713,  when 
the  malt-tax  was  first  extended  to  Scotland,  the  Scotch  peers, 
ind  among  them  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  carrying  the  Union,  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 

>  It   wai   contended,  with  tome  not  )«t  been  ligned  with  Spain. 
leiaoD,  tli*t  this  imposition  was  a  ■    Much  striking  evidence  of  tbie, 

•iofatioD   of   the   Udioti.    The  I4th  as  well  aa  of  the  long  contdnnance  of 

Htide  pcoTided  that  Scotland  sboold  tbe  disconlent,  will  be  fonnd  in  the 

DM   be    aabject   to    any   malt   tax  Lookluut  P<^ert. 
during  the   w*i;  and   at  the  time  '  ZooMort    Popart,      8    24-3S7. 

vben  it  waa  Imposed,  thoogh  peace  Boyei'e  JBUt.  ef  QuemAmu,  334,  SSC 
bid  bcui  aigned  with  Fnace,  it  had 
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Lorda  a  motion  for  its  repeal,  aod  the;  were  only  defeat 
a  majority  of  four.  In  1715  the  deep  diaaatiafactioQ  pro 
\3ij  the  Union  was  a  leading  element  of  the  Jacobite  reb 
In  1725  an  attempt  to  levy  the  malt-tax  in  Scotland,  pro 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  riots  almost  amounting  to  tOB 
tion,  and,  but  for  the  presence  of  a  strong  military  fore 
whole  country  would  have  been  in  a  flame.'  In  1 745,  wb 
Pretender  endeavoured  to  rally  the  nation  around  his  stai 
tbe  most  seductive  offer  he  could  make  was  a  promise  ti 
would  restore  the  old  Parliament  of  Scotland.  How 
longer  the  discontent  smouldered  on,  it  is  impossible  t 
There  was  then  no  such  thing  as  popular  suffrage  or  t( 
ballot,  and  we  can  only  glean  from  incidental  notices  tb 
sentiments  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not 
struck  by  the  bitterness  with  which  the  Union  was  r^^ded 
after  tbe  rebellion  of  1745,  by  such  a  Scotchman  as  Sm 
and  at  a  still  later  period  by  such  a  Scotchman  as  Sir  \ 
Scott. 

The  industrial  life,  however^  which  it  rendered  possib) 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  regenerati 
Scotland.  The  work  was  completed  by  another  gro 
measures  reducing  the  Highlands  to  a  condition  of  con 


■  At  this  time  Loclchart  wrote  to 
tbe  Pretender,  '  Aa  the  aversion  U> 
tbfl  DniOQ  day  lie  increasea,  that  is  the 
hftndle  bj  wbicb  BcolBinea  will  be 
incited  to  makeagenerall  andiealona 
appcaiaace  ;  this  yoor  enimiea  know 
so  well  that  on  formei  occasions  all 
mannei  of  pains  were  taken  t«  boz 
in  the  people's  eois  that  they'd  be 
disappoinied  in  what  they  expected 
from  yon,  tor  that  lo  gratify  your 
subjects  of  England  yon  was  to  up- 
hold the  Union.'  Li>ckhart  accord- 
ingly recommeDds,  as  tbe  most  etlica- 
eiooB    way    of     raising    Scotland,  a 

ZoekJutrt  Paperi.  ii,  224-236.  Sec 
too  Ihe  pasaagea  I  have  quoted,  vol.i. 
p.  131.  A  very  tonching  letter  of 
■drice  written  on  his  deathbed  by  the 


ninth  Karl  of  EgUnCon,  in  li 
the  guidance  of  his  infant  an. 
he  grew  older,  contains  tbe  fol 
passage,  •  YoH  come  to  live  in 
my  chiefest  care,  when  the  r 
thesekingdomscomestobeaq' 
betwixt  the  House  of  Hanovi 
in  possession,  and  the  desce 


of  E 


You  a 


lotto  intermeddle  witl 
but  live  abstractedly  at  home 
since  we  are  under  the  misc 
slavery  of  being  united  to  Ei 
B  Scotsman  without  prostituti 
honour  con  obtain  nothing  byj 
ing  a  court,  hut  bring  his 
under  debt  and  consequently  t 
to  neoesaity,' — Fraser's  .Vcuhw 
tie  Earh  of  Egiinton,  i.  lie. 
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tirc  ravilisaiion.  One  serious  obstacle  to  be  encountered  was 
the  langonge,  for  there  were  great  tracts  in  wtiich  the  English 
toogoe  waa  unknown.  The  parochial  schools  were  intended, 
iDung  oih^  objects,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  English,  and 
>to  not  oat  t^  Irish  language,' '  and  the  same  ends  were  very 
powofnlly  forwarded  by  a  Scotch  '  Society  for  the  Prop^ation  of 
Qtriidan  Knowledge,'  which  obtained  letters  patent  from  Anne 
in  1709,  and  was  chiefly  designed  to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  the 
HigUands.  It  established  numerous  schools  in  the  mountain 
diibicts;  and  a  very  competent  historian,  writing  in  1775,  stated 
tkt,  as  a  consequrace  of  its  efforts,  public  worship  bad  in 
miny  places  ceased  to  be  celebrated  in  Gaelic,  that  Popery  had 
considerably  diminished,  and  that  the  English  language  was 
'MdiSused,'U)atin  the  remotest  glens  it  is  spoken  by  the  young 
people.'*  The  zeal  in  spreading  the  English  language  was,  in- 
deed, carried  to  such  an  extent  that  there  were  even  those  who 
objected  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible  in  the  Highland  tongue,* 
Another  great  difficulty  was  the  want  of  communications. 
As  long  as  there  were  no  roads  through  the  Highlands  it  waa 
impossible  to  restrain  the  influence  of  the  chiefs,  or  to  assert 
the  authority  of  the  law ;  and  regular  soldiers  were  almost 
powerless  when  matched  against  lightly-clad  and  hardened 
moontaineers,  who  knew  every  glen  and  mountain  pass.  After 
the  rebellion  of  1715  an  Act  was  passed  for  disarming  the 
Highlanders,  and  many  barracks  were  built ;  but  these  measures 
proved  utterly  useless.  The  loyal  clana  alone  brought  in 
their  arms.  The  soldiers  were  easily  baffled  and  bewildered  in 
the  trackless  mountains.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  language  ; 
they  could  obtain  no  information  irom  the  inhabitants,  and 

'See   th«    ai^ndix    to    Burt's  Bonlter's  Ztftfffn,  il.  10-13. 
LMan,  il.  363.  '  'Their  language  is  attacked  on 

'  I^chlan  Shaw's  HM.  ef  Xeray,  every  side.    Schools  aie  erected  in 

p.  3gl.    In   1730,   Primate    Boattei  which  English  alona  is  taught,  and 

Doticea    'the  good   suceen   of   the  there  were  lately  some  who  thought 

ooiporation   establialied  in  Scotland  it  reasonaljle  to  refuse  themaTeiBion 

tor  the  initnietion  of  tiie  ignorant  and  of    the   Holy  Scriptures,  that   they 

b*iterDii*p*rtof  tbatnaCion,'and  the  night  have  no  monument  of  their 

mmpleooDtribaledlargelytothein-  native  tongue,'— Johnson's   Tour  i» 

stitatioDof  the  Irish  Chatter  Bebools.  tka  Sebridii,f.&5.    See,  too,  p.  ISOl 
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their  presence  tended  rather  to  weaken  thaa  to  strengthen  the 
law,  for  it  was  a  standlDg  proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  Oorem- 
ment.'  About  1726  Marshal  Wade  undertook  to  mate  the 
Disarming  Act  a  reality,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strike  a  death- 
blow to  the  power  of  the  chiefs  by  opening  np  the  Highlands. 
Surveyors  and  engineere  were  brought  from  England,  one  of 
them  being  that  Captain  Surt  whom  I  hare  so  often  quoted. 
Troops  were  employed  on  extra  pay  to  make  the  roads,  and  after 
about  eleven  years  of  patient  labour,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Highlands  was  made  thoroughly  accessible.  The  place  which 
this  enterprise  occupies  in  history  is  not  a  great  one,  but  very 
few  measures  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  moral,  mateoial, 
and  politicai  civilisation  of  Scotland.* 

The  extension  of  education,  the  formation  of  a  powerful 
middle  class  in  consequence  of  the  industrial  development  of 
the  Lowlands,  the  Disarming  Act,  and,  above  all,  the  new  roads 
that  intersected  the  Highlands,  gradually  destroyed  the  abeoIut« 
power  which  the  chiefs  exercised  over  their  claiu,  brought 
them  within  the  range  of  the  law,  and  weakened  that  moral 
sentiment  which  lay  at  the  root  of  their  power.  The  Union 
contributed  very  powerfully  to  the  same  end ;  the  political 
weight  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Scotch  nobles  was  destroyed ; 
the  sixteen  representative  peers  l^slated  in  England ;  London 
became  the  centre  of  their  hopes,  their  ambitions,  and  their 
intrigues,  and  the  bond  of  sympathy  that  had  so  closely  united 
them  to  their  people  was  slowly  dissolved.  The  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745  ruined  many  of  the  great  Scotch  families; 
some  noblemen  were  executed,  the  property  of  others  was 
confiscated,  several  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  lived  for  a  whole  generation  away  from  their  clans. 

'  See  'Lord  Lovat'E  Memoir  to  land.     It  traa  on  Che  road  between 

George  I.  on  the  State  oi  the  High-  ]]tTemess  and  Invenirf  that  the  oIx:. 

lands'  (1721),  in    the  appendix  to  lisk   tuxA  with  the  well-knowD  in- 

Burt'i  Lettert.  Bcription — 

»  Bee  the  Memoir  oh  Scotch  Roads,  

appended    to    Dun'a    Letten,    and  „^™  "^  "°"  ™"  '^™  ""^  "" 

nameroos  notices  of  llicir  histoiy  in  yon  w^ld  U(t  op  jou  >■-"■<■  ud  Uns 

Chamben's  Dttmettie  AnnaU  tf  Seat-  Qcnenl  Wade. 
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lit  this  maimer  Uie  moral  conditioQ  of  the  Highlanda  was 
pnrfouDdly  modified,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  abo- 
Ittioa  of  hereditary  juriBdictions  by  the  Pelbam  tainistry 
in  1746.  This  great  measure  was  the  mLtural  consequence  of 
tlks  floppresBion  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  although  these  juriBdic- 
tions had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Union,  tbeir  abolition  was  of 
pich  manifest  advantage  to  the  nation,  and  was  so  clearly  in- 
evitable through  the  causes  I  have  enumerated,  that  it  was 
oniedwith  little  difficulty.  A  compensation  of  about  150,000Z. 
teconciled  the  gentry  to  the  destruction  of  the  last  restige  of 
feudal  power,  and  the  hopeless  ruin  of  the  Jacobite  cause  put 
u  tod  to  all  expectation  of  its  revival. 

Other  measures,  of  much  more  doubtful  benefit,  were  carried 
ibont  the  same  time.  N'ot  content  with  again  disarmiDg  the 
Highlanders,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  rendering  it  penal 
bx  them  to  wear  their  national  dress ;  and  by  doing  so  it  pro- 
duced a  deep  and  general  irritation.  A  somewhat  inquisitorial 
meuure  compelled  all  private  teachers  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance; and  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  still 
vehemently  Jacobite,  was  crushed  by  laws  of  terrible  severity. 
We  have  already  seen  how,  by  the  Toleration  Act  of  1712,  the 
oaths,  both  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  tbe  obligation 
<^  praying  by  name  for  the  sovereign,  were  imposed  on  all 
officiating  clergymen ;  how  this  obligation  was  generally  neg- 
lected ;  and  how  the  Government  usually  connived  at  the  neglect. 
In  1718,  however,  during  an  alarm  about  the  Pretender,  a 
severe  law  was  enacted  rendering  all  Episcopal  clergymen  who 
per£}rmed  Divine  worship  without  having  taken  the  prescribed 
oaths  liable  to  six  months'  imprisonment;  and  every  religious 
aaembly  of  nine  or  more  persona,  exclusive  of  the  household, 
was  declared  to  be  a  meeting-house  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act'  The  law  was  but  little  enforced.  For  many  years  after 
the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  the  Pretender  seems 
to  have  habitually  designated  the  clergyman  who  was  to  fill  a 

'  G  Qeorge  L,  &  29, 
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vacancy  in  tha  Scotch  episcopacy.'  The  whole  of  that  episco- 
pacy, aa  well  as  the  fftat  majority  of  the  minor  clergy,  r&> 
mained  Nonjurors;  and  in  each  rebellion  the  Chaich  was 
strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Pretender.  The  result  was  the 
cmsbing  Act  of  1 746.  It  was  enacted  that  ereiy  person  who 
exercised  the  fonctions  of  pastor  or  minister  in  any  Episcopal 
meeting-house  in  Scotland  without  registering  his  letters  of 
orders,  taking  the  prescribed  oaths,  and  praying  by  name  for 
the  sovereign,  ehould,  on  conviction,  be  imprisoned  for  six 
months  for  the  first  offence,  transported  for  life  to  some  of  his 
Majesty's  colonies  for  the  second,  and  imprisoned  for  life  if  he 
returned ;  and  any  place  where  more  than  four  persons  besides 
the  household  assembled  for  public  worship,  was  constituted 
a  meeting-house  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  penalties 
were  no  longer  confined  to  clergymen ;  every  layman  present 
at  one  of  these  illegal  meetings  who  did  not  give  information 
to  the  magistrate  within  five  days,  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  51.  on 
the  first  conviction  and  to  two  years'  imprisonment  on  the  second. 
No  one  convicted  of  having  been  twice  in  one  year  at  an  illegal 
Episcopal  meeting-house  could  sit  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
could  vote  for  a  representative  peer  or  for  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  could  act  as  magistrate  or  councillor,  or 
eould  hold  for  one  year  after  conviction,  any  civil  or  military 
office  in  Scotland ;  and  all  judges  and  magistrates  convicted  of 
negligence  in  putting  the  Act  into  force  were  liable  to  a  fine 
of  50^*  Xor  was  this  all.  A  supplementary  Act  provided  that 
no  clergyman,  even  if  he  had  complied  with  all  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  could  officiate  in  Scotland  unless  he  could  produce 
letters  of  orders  from  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of 
Ireland.'    Ah  the  Scotch  bishops  were,  without  exception,  Non- 

'  Bee  tho  Loethart  Papert,  voL  the  most  active  of  Uie  Jacobites  andei 

ii.  ^attitu,  but  especiallj  pp.  76-93,  George  I.,  and  hU  son  was  one  of 

101-108, 116-117.    A  serious  echiam,  tbe  Jacobila  prisoDera  taken  in  the 

however,brokeoutaiEong  IhebiBbope  Bebellion   of   1715.— Bishop  Nichol- 

of  the  Scotch  Cbuioh  in  1726,  which  bod's  Letter!  (British  Mnseum  Add. 

Oaosed  moch  trouble  to  the  Jacobites.  M8S.  G1I6,  p.  70). 
A    Bishop    of    Edinburgh    appears  *  10  George  IL,  c  .tR. 

from  LocVhaiC  to  have  been  one  of  *  21  George  IL,  o.  31. 
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jnims,  their  letters  of  orders  were  insuffiuieDt,  and  as  it  was 
inponible  for  Orders  to  be  repeated,  the  effect  of  this  law  was 
to  nnfrock  all  the  easting  Episcopal  clergj  in  ScotlaDd,  except 
the  few  who  had  been  ordained  out  of  the  country.  The  clause 
fUTehemently  opposed  by  the  English  bishops,  who  dilated  upon 
tbedisrapect  shown  to  Episcopal  orders,  and,  with  more  justice, 
npoD  the  extreme  hardship  of  depriving  a  large  body  of  men — 
auy  of  them  guilty  of  no  offence  whatever — of  their  means  of 
liitlihood,  and  shutting  against  them  every  door  of  repentance. 
For  a  time  the  opposition  was  successful,  and  the  clause  was 
thiows  out  in  committee ;  but  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Lord 
Hirdwicke  it  was  speedily  restored. 

These  measures  were  certainly  not  unprovoked,  hut  they 
•ere  examples,  I  think,  of  a  very  excessive  and  injudicious 
lererity ;  and  they  reduced  one  section  of  the  Scotch  people  to 
>  state  of  great  suffering  and  depression,  from  which  they  were 
not  relieved  till  the  following  reign.  They  did  not,  however, 
iffect  a  sufBciently  large  proportion  of  the  people  to  counteract 
tbe  long  train  of  favourable  influences  that  were  operating  in 
Scotland,  and  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands  rapidly  advanced, 
llie  elder  Pitt,  by  forming  the  Highlanders  into  Scotch  regi- 
ments in  the  great  war  against  France,  gave  a  full  vent  and  a 
new  direction  to  their  military  qualities,  created  among  them 
a  new  enthusiasm,  and  enabled  them  speedily  to  efface,  by 
new  and  glorious  deeds,  tbe  bitter  recollections  of  tbe  past. 

The  industrial  habits  that  had  taken  such  deep  root  in 
Scotland  speedily  penetrated  to  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  the  effects  were  by  no  means  entirely  good.  A 
very  painful  transition  took  place  from  a  state  of  society  that 
rested  upon  feudal  custom  to  a  state  of  society  that  was  governed 
by  mercantile  principles.  Back  rents  had,  it  is  true,  been 
known  at  a  much  earlier  period,'  but  they  do  not  appear  to 

'  Fletcher  of    Saltonn  wrote  in  and  makes  the  maater  hare  a  trouble- 

IS98  :  '  Were  I  to  assign  the  principal  Bome  and  ill-paid  leDt  j  his  land  nul 

Mid  original  aooTce  of  onr  poverty,  I  improved  \>j  enclosure  or  otherwise, 

^nld  place  it  in  the  letting  of  oar  but  for  want  of  horses  and  oxen  fit 

Imds  at  BO  exceasiTe  a  lals  aa  makea  for  labour  everywhere  run  out  and 

the  tenant  poorer  even  than  his  ser-  abused.' — Sfcoiid   IHteourU   (Mi   th« 

not,  wboae  wagea  be  cannot  p»y .  . .  4^sirt  qf  Seatta»d, 
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have  been  general  during  the  first  fort;  yean  of  the  eighteeaith 
century ;  or,  at  least,  they  were  not  usually  paid  to  the  land> 
lord.  The  system  of  middle-men,  or,  as  they  were  termed, 
tacksmen,  became  almost  miirersal ;  and  it  produced  all  those 
evils  which  were  so  well  known  in  Ireland  before  the  femine. 
The  head  tenant  held  hia  &rm  at  a  very  low  rent  from  the 
landlord ;  be  sub-let  it  at  a  heavier  rent,  and  sub-divided  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  iarms  which  one  &mily  and  four  horses 
would  suffice  to  cultivate  had  from  four  to  sixteen  iamilies 
living  upon  them.'  In  consequence  of  the  clan  ff^stem  tenants 
were  never  displaced  and  rarely  migrated,  and  they  multiplied 
indefinitely  on  the  same  spot  Bent«  were  settled  -  by  custom ; 
feudal  duties  were  largely  considered ;  the  landlord  cared  more 
for  maintaining  around  him  skilful  robbers  and  bold  soldiers 
than  for  increasing  his  revenue  ;  agriculture  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Such  a  system  was  very  rude  and  barbarous,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  overthrow  it  without  inflicting  much  distress. 
Fennant,  who  visited  Scotland  in  1769,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
viaited  it  iu  1773,  have  both  left  us  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
social  and  economic  change  that  was  at  that  time  taking  place. 
Rents  of  competition  were  everywhere  replacing  rents  of  custom. 
The  landlord,  being  no  longer  a  feudal  chief,  sought  to  increase 
bis  revenue  by  raising  rents ;  the  tenants  resisted,  and  were 
ejected  without  scruple,  and  new  tenants  came  in  who,  regard- 
ing the  whole  transaction  in  a  commercial  spirit,  were  entirely 
without  feudal  attachment  to  their  landlord.  The  old  hospitality 
exercised  by  the  chief  had  ceased ;  his  army  of  retainers  dis- 
appeared ;  the  clans  were  rapidly  dispersing,  some  seeking  to 
improve  their  lot  in  the  great  industrial  cities  of  the  Lowlands, 
and  very  many  emigrating  to  America.  In  remote  districts, 
where  the  spirit  of  enterprise  had  not  penetrated,  the  change 
produced  extreme  diBtreaa ;  the  tenants  clinging  desperately  to 
their  old  farms,  though  their  complete  want  of  agricultural 
skill  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  pay  with  tolerable  comfort 
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the  increased  renta.  The  whole  character  of  the  people  was 
npidl;  changing,  and  the  chief,  who  had  once  been  looked  upon 
u  the  &ther  of  his  people,  was  too  often  regarded  only  as  a 
npacious  landlord.' 

There  was  much  in  this  change  that  it  is  impossible  to 
c(»template  without  regret,  but  the  general  result  was  on  the 
whole  beneficial.  The  deplorable  agriculture  which  had  bo  long 
oontributed  to  impoverish  Scotland  began  to  give  way  before 
the  atimulus  of  competition,  and  the  economical  condition  of 
the  Highlands  was  tapldly  ameliorated.  Some  efforts  to  improve 
the  egricolture  or  the  breeds  of  cattle  in  Scotland  had  been 
made,  about  the  time  of  the  Union,  by  the  Earl  of  Haddington, 
by  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  by  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  and  by  Eliza- 
beth Mordaunt — the  daughter  of  Lord  Peterborough  and  the 
wife  f^  the  eldest  son  of  the  Buke  of  Gordon.^  Large  tracts 
vere  about  the  same  time  planted,  the  seats  of  the  nobility 
were  embellished,*  and  a  society  '  for  improving  the  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  *  was  founded  at  Edinburgh  in  1723 ;  *  but 
it  was  not  until  after  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions 
that  Scotch  agriculture  began  to  show  any  real  promise  of  the 
admiiable  perfection  it  has  since  attained.'  If  feudal  virtues 
aod  some  of  the  more  romantic  aspects  of  Highlaiid  life  bad 
diminished,  the  \(^a  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  immense 
increase  of  order,  sobriety,  honesty,  and  security.  The  manners 
of  all  classes  were  softening.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  use  of 
tea,  which  only  became  common  among  the  upper  classes  in 
England  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  some  time  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  become  general  among 
the  reiy  poorest  classes  in  the  Lowlands,  and  was  to  a  great 
extent  superseding  among  them  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks." 

'  See  the  very  interesting  descrip-  p,  276. 

lion — Tinfni-tniifttply  too  loDK  for  quo-  *  Chamben'B  AnnaU,  iii.  4B4. 

Uti<ai — of  this  cbange  in  Johnson's  '  Bntton'a  Sitt.  ii.  333-39*. 

fntr,  pp.   144-162.     PenDant'g  Tour  ■  In  a  very    valuable   paper  on 

(Pinkerton,  iii.  96,  328-329).  '  The  State  o£  the  Revenue  of  Boot- 

'  Chamber's  Dovtettie  Autialt  tf  land,'  drawn  up  abont  1742,  Duncan 

Sntiani,  iii.  417-419.  Forbes  laments  bitterly  the  decline 

•  Mack's  Tout  in  SeManA  (1^23),  of  the  duty  on  beer  and  ale  arising 
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The  progress  of  the  Highlands  was  even  more  staitling  than 
that  of  the  Lowlands.  Travellers  said  vith  truth  that  there 
was  no  recoided  instance  in  Europe  of  so  rapi^d  and  bo  extra- 
ordinary an  improvement  as  took  place  in  th^n  in  the  thirty 
or  forty  years  that  followed  the  rebellion.  In  that  time  dis- 
tricts which  had  been  for  centuries  nests  of  robbers  became 
as  secure  as  the  counties  about  the  metropolis,  and  some  of  the 
most  inveterate  vices  were  eradicated.'  A  single  instaiice  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  change.  I  have  already 
quoted  the  picture  from  Fletcher  of  Saltonn  of  the  extraordinary 
extent  to  which  the  habits  of  vagabond  and  shameless  men- 
dicancy were,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  spread 
through  the  whole  Scotch  nation.  It  is  a  singularly  curious 
fact  that  when  Pennant  visited  Scotland,  in  1769,  one  of  the 
features  with  which  that  acute  English  traveller  was  especially, 
struck  was  the  remarkable  absence  of  beggars  in  a  population 
that  was  still  extremely  poor.  'Very  few  beggars,'  he  said, 
'  are  seen  in  North  Britain  ;  either  the  people  are  full  masters 
of  the  lesson  of  being  content  with  very  little,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  they  are  possessed  of  a  spirit  that  will  struggle  hard 
with  necessity,  before  it  will  bend  to  the  asking  of  alms.'  * 

If  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  in  the  foregoing  pages  to 


trom  this  cause.  '  The  cbom  of  the 
mischief  we  complain  of,'  he  Bays, 
'  ie  evidently  the  eiceaaive  nae  of  tea, 
nbich  IE  DOW  become  eo  common  thai 
the  meanest  families,  even  of  laboor- 
iog  people,  particalarly  in  boionghs, 
make  their  morning  meal  of  it,  and 
thereby  wholly  dlsose  the  ale  which 
herct<ifore  was  their  accustomed 
drink ;  and  the  same  drag  supplies 
all  the  labooring  womea  with  theit 
aflemoon's  entertainmenls,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  twopenny.  ...  As 
tlie  lowest  Tank  of  housekeepers 
make  use  of  lea,  so  the  Bervanta, 
particularly  the  females  in  better 
families,  make  it  their  morning  and 
aflemoon's  diet.' — C'lUodea  Papert, 
pp.  loo,  lyS.  Aecordinj;  to  Chambers, 
t«a  was  first  introduced  into  Scotland 
in  the  parties  of   Uary  of   Modena 


at  Holyiood,  at  the  Ume  when,  on 
acconnt  of  the  excitement  about  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  it  was  thought  pmdent 
(o  send  the  Duke  of  York,  asOovemor, 
to  %<xit\BiiA.—TTaditioiu<ifEiiKbwg\, 

p.  32a 

1  Thus  Lord  Eomes  said ;  '  The 
mildneas  with  which  the  Highlanders 
have  been  treated  of  late,  and  the 
pains  that  have  been  taken  to  in- 
troduce industry  among  tbem,  bave 
totally  extirpated  depredations  and 
reprisals,  and  have  rendered  them  the 
most  peaceable  people  in  Scotland.' 
—Bitt.  e/JUan,  bk.  ii.  sec.  9. 

'  Pinkerton's  I'bjnjai,  iii.  45.  Bee, 
too,  Sinclair's  Surrei/  of  Scallitiid,  vi 
220i  viii.  67*.  Some  instances,  how- 
ever, of  strolling  beggars  are  given  by 
Sinclair  under  the  bead  of  '  Beggan.' 
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exhibit  clearly  the  nature  and  the  coherence  of  the  measures  I 
luTe  eDomerated  and  the  magoitade  of  the  economical  and  moral 
nrolution  that  was  effected,  the  history  can,  I  think,  hardly  fail 
to  have  flome  real,  interest  for  my  readers.  There  are  very  few 
iaatances  on  record  in  which  a  nation  passed  in  bo  short  a  time 
&Hn  a  state  of  harbaiism  to  a  state  of  civilisation^  in  which  the 
tendencies  and  leading  features  of  the  national  character  were 
so  profoundly  modified,  and  in  which  the  separate  causes  of  the 
duuige  are  so  clearly  discernible.  Invectives  against  nations  and 
dasee  are  usually  very  shallow.  The  original  basis  of  national 
ehaiacter  differs  much  less  than  is  supposed.  The  character 
of  iaigo  bodies  of  men  depends  in  the  main  upon  the  circum- 
Btaaces  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  the  laws  by  which  they 
have  been  governed,  the  principles  they  have  been  taught. 
When  these  are  changed  the  character  will  alter  too,  and  the 
alteration,  though  it  is  very  slow,  ntay  in  the  end  be  very 
deep.  To  trace  the  causes,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  that  have 
made  nations  what  they  are  is  the  true  philosophy  of  history. 
It  is  mainly  in  proportion  as  this  is  done  that  history  becomes 
a  study  of  real  value,  and  assuredly  no  historical  school  is  more 
mischievous  or  misleading  than  that  which  evades  the  problem 
by  treating  all  differences  of  national  character  as  innate  and 
ioexplicable,  and  national  crimes  and  virtues  as  the  materials  for 
mere  party  eulogy  or  party  invective. 

There  is  another  and  a  much  more  serious  school  of  writers 
who  r^iard  legislation  simply  as  the  product  and  expression  of  a 
itate  of  thought  and  feeling  otherwise  created,  and  will  scarcely 
tdmit  that  it  has  any  independent  inSuence  in  moulding  the 
characters  or  determining  the  progress  of  nations.  In  this 
theory  there  is,  doubtless,  a  considerable  element  of  truth.  No 
liw  can  be  permanently  efiBcacious  if  it  is  opposed  to  those  pre- 
Tailing  moral  and  intellectual  tendencies  which  we  call  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  The  beat  are  those  which,  being  suggested  by  some 
previous  want,  respect  very  closely  the  customs  and  dispositions 
of  the  people,  and  fell  in  with  the  tendencies  of  the  time. 
Englishmen,  at  least,  are  in  general  free  from  the  delusion  so 
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prevalent  on  the  Continent,  that  8  nation  which  haa  been  for 
generatiooB  ignorant,  Bupeistitious,  intolerant,  and  enslaved, 
which  has  for  ages  been  without  the  opportunities  or  the 
habita  of  political  life,  can  be  suddenly  regenerated  by  remor- 
ing  every  restraint  and  conferring  upon  it  a  democratio  con- 
stitution. They  know  that  the  result  invariably  is  either  that 
the  old  despotism  continues  under  a  new  name,  or  that  a 
period  of  anarchy  is  followed  by  a  period  of  reaction  in  which 
the  small  amount  of  liberty  the  nation  might  otiierwise  have 
enjoyed  becomes  impossible.  They  &now  that  l^islation  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  nation  for  which  it  is  intended  will  always 
prove  pernicious  or  inoperative ;  that  constitutions,  in  order  to 
fionrish,  must  grow  out  of  the  past  condition  of  the  country ;  that 
the  system  of  government  which  is  good  for  one  nation  is  not  nece»- 
Bsrily  good  for  another,  and  that  the  laws  which  were  well  suited 
for  theinfancyofapeople  are  not  equally  suited  for  its  maturity. 
But  although  the  effects  of  l^slative  and  political  influences 
on  the  formation  of  national  character  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, although  these  effects  probably  diminish  with  the 
increasing  complexity  of  society,  and  with  the  increasing  force 
of  its  spontaneous  energies,  they  both  have  been  and  are  very 
real.  The  results  of  great  movements  of  moral  or  intellectual 
advance  would  often  have  been  transient  had  they  not  been 
consolidated  by  laws  which  arrested  in  some  degree  the  reflux  of 
the  wave,  kept  the  higher  standard  continually  before  the  people, , 
and  prevented  the  tide  of  opinion  from  sinking  altogether  to 
its  former  level.  Laws  regulating  the  succession  of  property 
govern  in  a  few  generations  the  distribution  of  wealth,  which 
more  than  any  other  single  circumstance  determines  the  social 
type,  and  thus  affects  the  whole  circle  of  opinions  and  of  tastes. 
A  skilfully  framed  system  of  national  education  has  often  con- 
tributed largely  to  settle  the  unfixed  opinions  of  a  nation  and 
has  always  done  very  much  to  establish  the  character  and  the 
grade  of  national  civilisation.  By  offering  endowments  for  the 
cultivation  of  some  one  class  of  talents  or  the  propagation  of  some 
one  class  of  opinions,  the  legislator,  if  he  abstains  carefully  from 
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I  any  stroog  national  prejudice,  may  gradually  invest 
BOM  particular  talents  with  a  consideration  they  would  never 
herviae  have  possessed,  and  attract  to  those  opinions  a  very  dia- 
n^tortionate  amount  of  the  national  ability.  On  the  other  hand, 
gteat  I^ialative  injustice  feHtere  in  the  social  body  like  a 
loaDd  and  spreads  its  influence  far  beyond  the  part  immediately 
ffectfd.  The  habits  of  arrogance,  of  servility,  and  of  lawlessness 
t  poduces  will  propagate  themselves  from  class  to  class  till  the 
whole  type  of  tbe  nation  becomes  more  or  less  perverted. 

Of  tbe  good  effects  of  legislation  upon  national  character  we 
3D  hardly  have  a  better  example  than  is  furnished  by  the  succes- 
sion of  laws  I  have  enomerated,  beginning  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Scotch  Kirk  in  1 690,  and  ending  with  the  abolition 
of  hereditary  jurisdictions  in  1746.  But  although  from  this 
ttme  the  history  of  Scotland  was  one  of  uninterrupted  progress 
there  were  still  dark  shadows  on  the  picture,  and  it  was  many 
yean  before  the  English  level  of  civilisation  was  altogether 
attained.  Even  torture,  which  had  always  been  illegal  in  Eng- 
land, was  legal  and  was  practised  in  Scotland  after  the  Bevolu- 
itoD,  and  was  only  abolished  by  tbe  Treason  Act  of  1709.  The 
last  traces  of  serfdom  disappeared  in  England  about  the  time 
)f  James  I.,  but  in  Scotland  colliers  and  labourers  in  the  salt 
Fcrks  were  in  a  condition  of  serfdom  during  the  greater  part  of 
he  eighteenth  century.  They  were  legally  attached  for  life  to 
he  works  on  which  they  laboured.  Their  children  were  bound 
0  the  same  employment  in  the  same  place,  and  on  the  sale  of 
he  works  their  services  were  transferred  to  the  new  owner.  It 
>asonlyin  1775  that  an  Act  was  passed  for  their  emancipation.' 
odicial  corruption  in  England,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  excep- 
ional  cases,  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  at  the  Revolution, 
ut  in  Scotland  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  largely 
lactised  far  into  the  eighteenth  century.*  The  political  system 
ras  even  more  corrupt  and  more  illusory  than  that  of  England ; 
or  while  the  borough  Members  were  elected  by  the  magistrates 

I  Bden'i  Silt,  ^the  Fo»,  i.  117-  '  See   CbambeiB's    TVoJWinw   if 
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and  town  councila,  the  qualification  for  the  county  Members  was 
so  high  that  the  whole  representatioo  was  often  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  families.  The  character  of  the  Scotch  Members  was 
lowered  by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  aAer  the  Union  they  alone 
received  regular  wages  for  their  attendance  in  Parliament,*  their 
greater  poverty  exposed  them  specially  to  temptation,  and  one 
of  the  worst  effects  of  the  Union  on  imperial  politics  was  the 
great  accession  it  gav^  in  both  Houses,  to  the  corrupt  influence 
of  the  Crown.  It  was,  indeed,  the  custom  in  England  to  r^ard 
the  Scotch  as  the  most  slavish  and  venal  of  politicians,  and  the 
reproach  was  not  wiped  away  till  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  gave 
Scotland  a  real  representation  and  created  constituencies  bui^ 
passing  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the  average 
of  tbeir  intelligence,  purity,  and  liberalism. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  systematic  support  which 
Scotch  Members  and  Scotch  peers  were  accustomed  to  give  to 
successive  minUtries  did  not  extend  to  purely  Scotch  questions. 
The  very  unpopularity  of  Scotchmen  drew  them  together,  and 
in  this  class  of  questions  tbey  showed  themselves  singularly 
shrewd,  tenacious,  and  implacable  in  their  resentments.  The 
admirable  habit  of  conferring  together  on  purely  local  matters 
and  adopting  a  common  line  of  policy  before  the  discussions  in 
Parliament,  which  has  given  the  Scotch  contingent  nearly  all 
the  weight  of  a  national  legislature,  was  early  adopted.  It 
appears  to  have  begun  at  the  time  of  the  organised  opposition 
to  the  malt-tax  in  1713,*  and  it  has  contributed  largely  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  country.  The  murder  of  Captain 
Forteous  in  1736,  the  complete  impunity  of  tbe  murderers,  the 
weakness  shown  by  the  Provost,  and  the  manifest  connivance 
of  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,'  were  followed 

■  Bee  iome  parlicul&n  of  tbeee  historical  picture  in  the  language, 
pajmenisin  Dunbar's  Social  lAfeiA  but  I  maj  quote  two  curious  paaaage* 
Ibrmer  Dayi,  pp.  214,  215.  iUostratitigthe  state  of  gcotcbfeeliiig 

'  Leekhart  Paper;  1.  tlT,  *29.  about  it.     General  Moyle,  who  WBI 

■  IlwDaldbeuseteBsaQd  foolish  to  commandiug'  at  Edinburgh,  wrote  to 
attempt  to  describe  again  an  episode  tie  Duka  of  Newcastle  (Sept,  9, 1736): 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  the  '  I  can't  but  mention  to  four  Giaoa 
subject  of  perhaps  the  most  mBsterl;  that  this  is  the  thiid  misonei  williiii 
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by  a  aerere  Bill  disabling  the  Provost  from  holding  any  pnblio 
office,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  city  of  its  charter 
Mtd  of  ita  guards,  and  taking  away  the  gates  of  the  Netherbow. 
The  opposition  of  the  Scotch  was  so  fierce  and  general  that  the 
meunre  was  at  last  reduced  to  one  disabling  the  Provost  from 
holding  any  fiiture  office,  and  imposing  on  the  city  tiie  very 
modet«t«  Bne  of  2,000^  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Por- 
tBODL  But  the  design  against  the  city  was  never  forgiven,  and 
the  animodty  of  the  Scotch  legislators  against  Walpole  did 
moch  to  hasten  hie  falL'  One  Scotch  Member,  named  Anstni- 
tbn,  had  voted  for  the  original  Bill,  and  he  received  a  regi- 
ment aa  tiiB  price  of  his  vote ;  but  when  he  afterwards  visited 
fail  eitate  in  Scotland,  he  found  it  necessary  to  assume  a  dis- 
guise in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  ^lieTt  his 
dectacm  was  contested,  the  Scotch  Members  voted  to  a  man 
^linst  him,  and  when,  as  late  as  1751,  he  was  accused  on  ac- 
eoontofsome  alleged  misgovemment  at  Minorca,  the  animosity 
of  his  countrymen  was  still  conspicuously  apparent.' 

The   manners  of  the  people  continued  for  some  time  to 
reflect  very  clearly  their  former  degradation.     The  modes  of  life 


tbe  meinorT'  of  man  that  has  been 
ttlm  oat  of  •  tolbooth  here,  and 
laiUuoaaIr  murdered  bj  the  mob. 
Tbej  tiitxge  me  with  procuring 
FurtGooa'  i«prieTe.  and  tu'eaten  to 
■Erder  me  in  my  bed  or  set  Sie  to 
mj  houe  ;  bat  I  despise  them  all.  I 
iaa't  hear  that  any  of  the  ciiminala 
m  yet  apprehended,  thoog-h  well 
ksown  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tba  town.'  The  Earl  of  May,  writing 
1  littlB  later  (Oct.  16)  to  Sir  K, 
Walpole,  says :  '  The  most  shocking 
dicnmstanoe  is, that  itplainlj  appears 
the  hi^h-flyers  of  oor  Scotch  Chnrch 
hiTe  made  this  infamous  m order  a 
point  of  ctonscience.  One  of  the 
■Eton  went  straight  away  to  a  oonnlry 
eborch  wbere  the  Sacrament  was 
giTcn  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  as 
the  fagldon  la  here,  and  there  boasted 
of  what  he  had  done.  All  the 
lower  nnk  of  the  people  who  have 
Aitiiigidilied  themaelvea  by  pretences 


to  a  superior  saactity,  speak  of  this 
murder  as  the  hand  of  Odd  doing 
justice;  andmyendeavonrs  to  punish 
murderers  are  lulled  grievous  persecu- 
tiona.  I  haiB  conveiBed  with  several 
of  the  parsons,  and  I  obBerie  that 
none  of  those  that  are  of  the  high 
party  will  call  a»y  crirne  the  mob 
can  oommit  by  its  proper  name. 
Their  manner  of  talking,  were  it 
oniversal,  would  extirpate  religion 
out  of  the  world  tor  the  good  of 
homan  society,  and,  indeed,  I  oould 
hardly  hare  given  credit  to  the  poblio 
reports  of  the  temper  of  these  saints 
if  I  had  not  myself  been  witness  of 
it  and  been  admonished  by  one  of 
them  to  have  regard  to  the  Divine 
attribute  ol  mere?,  (in  English)  to 
protect  the  rebels  and  murderers.' — 
Coxe's  Walpoh,  ii.  S61,36T. 

'  Cojte's  Wltlpolt. 

'  Walpole's  Memmn  i^  Qtar^  II- 
i.  B5-61. 
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produced  by  a  long  period  of  &bject  wretchednea  are  never  at 
once  removed  by  tbe  introduction  of  comparative  prosperity. 
What  began  by  the  force  of  necessity  continues  by  the  force  of 
habit,  and  more  than  one  generation  must  pasa  before  it  is 
changed.  Industrial  habitg  were  rapidly  growing,  but  it  ma 
a  long  time  before  they  reached  the  English  level.'  In  spite 
of  their  admirable  education,  in  spite  of  their  Protestantism, 
in  spite  of  their  growing  industry,  the  aspect  of  tbe  Scotch 
population  in  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
still  extremely  repulsive  to  an  English  eye.  All  the  squalor  of 
dress,  person,  and  dwelling  that  now  shocks  the  tiaveller  in  eome 
parts  of  Ireland  was  exhibited  in  the  Lowlands,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  striking  absence  of  the  natural  grace,  the 
vivacity,  the  warm  and  hospitable  spirit  of  an  Irish  popnlatitn. 
These  latter  qualities  existed,  indeed,  in  Scotland,  bat  only  in 
the  Highlands,  and  the  tone  of  manners  in  the  north  and  eouth 
of  tbe  country  is  said  to  have  presented  a  stronger  contrast 
than  could  be  furnished  by  any  other  nation  in  Europe.'     The 

'  Topham,  in  his  Letteri  from 
Edinburgh  in  IT71  and  1775,  waa 
iDDCli  Struck  with  the  aversion  to 
trade  still  prevailing  in  Scotland. 
Laid  Karnes  gives  a  curious  illugtra- 
tion  of  the  growth  of  commercial 
habits.  'In  Scotland,'  he  says,  'an 
ionooeat  bankmpt  imprisoned  for 
debt  obtaicis  libertj  bj  a  pocess 
termed  (uuto  fronomiM.  Fiomtheyear 
16M  to  the  jear  1744  then  were  but 
twenty-foai'  processes  of  that  kind, 
which  shows  how  languidly  trade 
waa  carried  on,  vrhile  the  people 
remained  ignorant  of  their  advantages 
bj  the  Dnion.  From  that  time  to  the 
year  1771  there  have  been  thrice  that 
number  every  year,  taking  one  year 
with  another— an  evident  proof  ot 
the  late  rapid  progress  of  commerce 
in   Scotland.'— ffirt.   of  Man,  bk.  i. 


'  An  intelliKent  traveller,  who 
visited  Scotland  in  ITST,  gives  the 
following  deacription  of  the  aspect 
of  the  people  :  '  The  common  people 
of  Scotland  are  more  than  a  century 


behind  the  English  in  improTement ; 
and  the  macnen  of  the  Lowlaoden 
in  particular  cannot  fail  to  disgust 
a  stranger.  Alt  the  stories  that  are 
propagated  of  tbe  filth  and  habitual 
dirtiness  of  this  people  are  surpassed 
by  tiie  reality  j  and  the  squalid,  nn- 
nholesome  appeaianoe  of  their  garb 
and  countenances  is  exceeded  by  the 
wretchedness  that  prevails  within 
their  houses  .  .  .  Whole  group*  of 
villagers  fly  from  the  approach  of  a 
traveller  like  the  most  untamed  ot 
savages.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hiifhlauders  'are  courteous  in  their 
mannen,  civil  in  their  address,  and 
hospitable  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  little  power.  Their  houses,  it 
is  true,  are  mean  and  inconsiderable; 
but  within  they  are  oft«n  as  clean  as 
their  poverty  will  allow ;  and  their 
doors  are  never  closed  against  ihe 
necessities  or  curiosity  of  a  stranger. 
This  marked  distinction  between  two 
races  of  inhabitants  of  tbe  same 
country  is  carious,  and,  I  believe, 
quite  unparalleled  in  snyotbernatioa; 
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jnany  solid  and  noble  elements  of  the  Scotch  character  might, 
indeed*  be  cle&rly  discerned,  but  man;  years  had  still  to  pass 
befote  the  nation  reached  its  present  high  standard  in  the  ez- 
tenab  of  ciTiliaation. 

One  evil  af  a  different  kind  proved  very  inveterate.  How- 
erw  great  may  have  been  the  servicea  which,  in  some  respects, 
the  Scotdi  Kirk  has  rendered  to  its  country,  it  is  incontestable 
that  tbe  religious  bigotry  it  produced  &r  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  oonsdeiable  body  in  the  kingdom,  and  it^  influence  for 
ofil  M  veil  as  for  good  may  even  now  be  deeply  traced  in  the 
rtm^M^r  of  the  people. 

The  history  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
flnenoe  it  exercised,  have  been  treated,  not  many  years  ago,  with 
peat  power,  but  with  some  prejudice,  by  one  of  the  most 
tlHx^tful  and  eloquent  of  the  historians  of  England.  Buckle 
bu,  indeed,  fully  rec(^;nifled  its  undoubted  services  to  political 
Ubeity,  but  he  has  not,  I  think,  done  justice  to  the  good  effects 
cf  a  stem  moral  discipline  acting,  during  many  generations,  on 
a  people  singularly  wild,  wayward,  and  anarchical;  to  the 
itnngth  of  character  infused  into  the  nation  by  the  fervent, 
thong^  narrow,  religious  zeal  with  which  all  classes  were  satu- 
nted;  or  to  the  educational  value  of  a  system  in  which  every 
■eroKMi  was  an  argument,  and  all  the  problems  of  religion  were 
pffpetually  submitted  to  popular  discussion.  The  Scotch  Kirk 
ii^  indeed,  a  body  which  it  is  not  very  easy  for  those  who  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  its  theology,  to  judge  with  equity.  Few 
Gxma  of  religion  have  been  more  destitute  of  all  grace  or 
charm,  more  vehemently  intolerant,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
ignorant  and  narrow.  Those  who  take  any  wide  or  philosophical 
new  of  religious  phenomena  will  find  it  peculiarly  difficult  to 
lympathifle  with  men  who,  assuming  the  genuineness,  authority, 
and  absolute  infallibility  of  the  whole  body  of  canonical  writings 
without  question  and  without  discrimination,  excluded  on  prin- 

uithei  does  it  seem  to  weu  off  ia  — Sktine's  Travelt  in  the  Xbrth  qf 
ths  degree  that  might  be  expected  in  England  ani  part  l(f  Seotland,  pp.  71, 
the  oanunonpTogieai  ol  improvemenL'      72. 
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ciple  all  the  lighta  which  history,  tradition,  patristic  writings, 
or  OrieDtal  research  could  throw  upon  their  meaning;  baoisbed 
.  rigidly  from  their  worship  every  artistic  element  that  could 
appefj  to  the  imagination  and  soften  the  character ;  condemned 
in  one  sweeping  censure  almost  all  Churches,  ages,  and 
religious  literatures,  except  their  own,  as  hopelessly  benighted 
and  superstitious,  and  at  the  same  time  pronounced,  with 
the  moat  unfaltering  asaurance,  upon  the  most  obscore  mys- 
teries of  G-od  and  of  religion,  and  cursed,  with  a  strange 
exuberance  of  anathema,'  all  who  diverged  firom  the  amallest 
article  of  their  creed.  The  Scotch  ministers  succeeded, 
indeed,  in  impressing  their  doctrines,  with  a  peculiar  defi- 
niteness,  on  the  minds  of  their  people,  and  in  forming  a 
high  standard  of  principle,  and  a  rare  energy  of  conviction ; 
but  their  syBtem  was  not  one  to  produce  any  real  modesty  of 
judgment,  any  gentleness  or  generosity  of  character,  any  breadth 
or  variety  of  sympathy.  Superstitious  and  intolerant  aa  was 
the  Catholic  Church,  it  waa  at  least  in  these  respects  superior. 
In  a  religion  that  rests  ultimately  on  authority  thtire  is  always 
something  to  mitigate  the  extreme  arrogance  of  ignorant  dog- 
matism. In  a  great  and  ancient  religion,  comprising  within 
itself  the  accumulated  traditions,  literatures,  and  superstitions  of 
many  nations  and  of  many  centuries,  influences  from  distant  and 
various  quarters  are  at  least  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind,  and 
insular  habits  of  thought  are  in  some  degree  corrected.  Popes 
and  Councils  may  define  their  dogmas,  every  iostrument  of 
coercion  or  persuasion  may  be  employed  to  reduce  the  mighty 
mass  to  uniformity,  but  still  the  religion  will  practically  assume 
many  forms.  There  will  be  degrees  of  realised  belief,  and  types 
of  devotion  adapted  to  different  characters,  national  peculiarities^ 
and  grades  of  intellect  and  knowledge ;  while  a  worahip  and  a 
mythology  appealing  largely  to  the  imagination,  and  a  devo- 
tional literature  appealing  largely  to  the  feelings,  will  supply  an 
atmosphere  in  which  religious  minds  can  expatiate  withont 
concentrating  themselves  unduly  on  the  dogmatic  side  of  their 
'  See  an  amasing  instance  ot  this  in  Burton,  ii.  70. 
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tuth.  In  tlie  Scotch  Kirk  a  bare,  hard,  and  narrov  dogmatisni 
WIS  the  veiy  ess^icfl  of  religion,  and  was  enforced  with  an  in- 
tolenaioe  that  has  never  been  Burpassed.  Of  all  the  reformers, 
iKme  breathed  a  spirit  of  such  savage  fanaticism  as  John 
Knox ;  and  there  was  certoiolj  no  branch  of  the  Protestant 
elergy  who  bo  long  and  so  steadily  denounced  every  form  of 
idigious  toleration  as  his  successors.'  It  is  wholly  untrue  that 
they  were  intolerant  only  in  self-defence,  and  towards  those 
whose  principle  was  intolerance  of  others.  The  last  and  one  of 
the  v»7  worst  instances  in  British  history  of  the  infliction  of 
death  for  the  expression  of  religious  opinions  was  the  execution, 
in  1697,  of  Thomas  Aikenhead,  a  young  man  of  only  eighteen, 
fw  tbe  enunciation  of  some  sceptical  opinions  which  be  was  after- 
nrds  most  anxious  to  recant,  and  this  judicial  murder  was 
munly  due  to  the  Scotch  clergy.*  The  Scotch  Nonjurors  made 
it  one  of  their  charges  against  William  that  ho  had  sinfully 
niffeied  James  II.  to  escape,  instead  of  bringing  his  head  to  the 
block.*  For  nearly  a  generation  the  Scotch  ministers  habitually 
denounced  the  toleration  of  Episcopalianism  and  of  other  Pro- 
testant sects  with  a  vehemence  quite  as  unqualified  as  that  with 
which  they  had  previously  denounced  the  persecution  directed 
Against  themselves ;  and  when  the  Associate  Presbytery  seceded 
from  the  Establishment  they  announced  in  their  *  testimony  * 
that  the  institution  of  religious  toleration  was  among  the  fore-, 
most  *  caoses  of  God's  wrath  against  sinful  and  backsliding  Scot- 
land.'* In  no  part  of  the  British  empire — I  imagine  in  no  part 
of  Protestant  Europe — were  prosecutions  for  witchcraft  so  fre- 
quent, so  persistent,  and  so  ferocious  as  in  Scotland,  and  it  was 
to  the  ministers  that  the  persecution  was  mainly  due.  They 
employed  all  their  influence  in  hunting  down  the  victims,  and 
they  Bostained  the  supeistitjon  by  their  teaching  long  after  it 
had  almost  vanished  in   England.*      Hundreds    of  wretched 

'  The  reader  m&y  Bud,  withont  '  Haoaolaj,  e.  xvi. 

going  further,  nniaeroiiB  illustistions  '  Burton's  £ut.   of  Scotland,  ii. 

of  thii  tact  in  Buckle,  Hacaalsf,  and  pp.  321,  332,  333. 

Burton.  *  Hnch  evidancii  on  tbe  subject 

■  See  HManlv'i  £ut.  c.  sxii.  at   Scotch  witchci&ft  will  be  found 
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women  have  on  this  ground  been  burnt  in  Scotland  eince  the 
Seformation,  and  the  final  sentence  was  preceded  hj  tortnrea  so 
hoiTJ^e,  various,  and  prolonged  that  several  prisoners  died 
through  the  torment.*  As  late  as  1678  no  less  than  t«D  women 
were  condemned  to  the  flames  on  a  single  da;  on  the  charge  of 
having  had  oamal  intercourse  with  the  deviL* 

Even  when  the  superstition  had  to  a  great  d^^ee  died 
away  among  educated  lajrmen,  the  influence  of  the  clergy  over 
the  populace  was  such  that  acquittal  itself  was  sometimes  in- 
sufficient to  save  the  life  of  the  victim.  A  curious  and  veiy 
detailed  contemporary  account  is  preserved  of  a  case  of  this 
kind  which  occiured  in  1704r-5  in  the  little  town  of  Pittenweem 
in  Fifeshire.  A  blacksmith  in  that  town,  having  long  been  ill, 
at  last  declared  himself  to  be  suffering  from  witchcraft,  and 
accused  seven  women  as  the  culprits.  They  were  at  once 
arrested ;  a  petition  vaa  presented  &om  Mr.  Cowper,  the 
minister  of  the  town,  and  from  the  Town  Councillors  for  a  com- 
miBsion  to  try  them ;  but  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  who  was  the 
sheriff,  having  instituted  an  inquiry,  detected  the  imposture  and 
released  them.  Among  them  was  a  poor,  ignorant  woman 
named  Jane  Corphar.  When  first  '  committed  prisoner  to  the 
tolbooth  upon  suspicion  of  being  a  witch,  she  was  well  guarded 
with  a  number  of  men,  who,  by  pinching  her  and  priddng  her 
with  pins,  kept  her  from  sleep  many  days  and  nights,  threaten- 
ing her  with  present  death  unless  she  would  confess  herself 
guilty  of  witchcraft;'  and  she  herself  alleged  that  Mr.  Cowper 
had  beaten  her  with  his  stick  on  her  denying  her  guilt.  The 
intended  effect  was  produced;  and  wearied  out  with  pain,  sleep- 
lessness, and  terror,  she  confessed  whatever  they  desired.  On 
being  visited,  however,  by  the  magistrates,  she  at  once  asserted 

in  D&Iioll's  Oartm-  Bupertdtioiu  ef  persons  who  were  condenmed  to  tbe 

t\t  HigM<nid^4 ;  Pitc&im's  (Hminal  fliuiieg  at  Aberdeen  in  1696  and  1696, 

Triali  nf   Scotland;    Burt's   Zetten,  three  died  under  torture.    The  rtet 

uid   Bir  Witlter   Scott's    Ltttert  on  were  burnt,— Kennedy's   Annali   ef 

DemonoUigy  and   Witehoraft.     1  have  Aberthtn,  1.  169-172. 
myself     elsewhere    referred    to    the  '  ArQOt's  HM.  (^  EdiJib%rg\,  pp. 

subject.  193-194. 
■  Thus  we  find  that  at  twenty-six 
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btt  iuiocence,  decl&red  that  her  previotis  confeesions  trere  all 
liei  aad  were  made  '  to  please  the  minister  and  the  bailies,' 
ind  HDcceeded  in  obtaining  her  release.  But  the  minister 
again  afipeared  on  the  scene.  It  was  stated  that  when  the 
poor  woman  was  charged  with  having  renounced  her  baptism 
she  gave  the  unmeaning,  and  probably  purely  ignorant,  answer 
that  'she  had  never  renounced  it  but  to  the  minister.'  For 
tbisoffence  Mr.  Cowper  summoned  her  to  the  Church,  threatened 
bs,  and  of  his  own  authority  ordered  her  to  be  confined  in  a 
{■isan  that  was  in  the  building.  She  succeeded  in  escaping, 
bat  next  day  was  arrested  by  the  minister  of  a  parish  eight 
miles  off,  who,  without  giving  any  notice  to  the  magistrates, 
■st  her  in  custody  to  the  minister  of  Pittenweem.  *When 
Ab  came  to  Mr.  Cowper  she  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to 
i^  to  her  ;  he  answered,  **  No" '  It  was  now  evening,  but  it 
¥»  with  great  difficulty  she  could  find  anyone  in  the  town  to 
^ter  her.  The  storm  was  rapidly  gathering  around  her. 
Next  morning  a  fierce  crowd  bad  collected,  who  *  went,'  writes 
001  informant,  <  to  Mr.  Cowper  and  asked  him  what  they  should 
do  with  her.  He  told  them  he  was  not  concerned,  they  might 
dowhat  they  pleased  with  her.  They  took  encouragement  from 
this  to  &11  upon  the  poor  wuman,  three  of  the  minister's  family 
going  along  with  them,  I  hear.'  They  seized  her,  beat  her  un- 
mercifully, tied  her  so  hard  with  a  rope  that  she  was  almost 
ibangled,  dragged  her  by  the  heels  through  the  streets  and 
along  the  shore,  bound  her  &st  to  a  rope  which  they  stretched 
it  a  great  height  between  a  ship  and  the  land,  swung  her  to 
and  fro  till  tiey  were  weary — throwing  stones  at  her  meanwhile 
—and  at  last  dashed  her  violently  to  the  ground,  all  being  ready 
to  receive  her  with  stones  and  staves.  Her  two  daughters 
rushed  in  and  fell  upon  their  knees  before  the  mob,  imploring 
at  least  to  be  permitted  to  speak  one  word  to  their  mother 
before  she  expired;  but  they  were  driven  anay  with  fierce 
threats.  At  last,  after  '  three  hours'  sport,  as  they  called  it,' 
the  woman  was  killed ;  the  populace  compelled  a  man  with  a 
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sledge  and  horse  to  drive  sereral  times  over  her  head,  and  th^ 
placed  her  mangled  corpse  under  a  heap  of  Btooes  at  the  dow 
of  the  woman  who  had  given  her  shelter  on  the  previouB  ni^t, 
whom  they  threatened  with  a  similar  &te.  It  was  noticed  that 
in  his  sermon  on  the  following  Sunday  the  minister  did  not 
introduce  a  single  sentence  expressing  reprobation  of  the  mur- 
der to  which  he  bad  so  largely  contributed.' 

This  episode  is  probably  typical  of  many  others.  Under 
the  teaching  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  the  dread  and  hatred  of 
witches  rose 'to  a  positive  frenzy;  and  the  last  execution  for 
witchcraft,  as  well  as  the  last  execution  for  heresy,  in  the 
British  Empire,  took  place  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  As  late 
as  1727  a  mother  and  daughter  were  convicted  of  witchcraft; 
the  daughter  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  the  old  woman  was 
burnt  in  a  pitch-barrel.'  The  associated  Presbytery,  in  1736, 
left  a  solemn  protesi  against  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
witchcraft  as  an  infraction  of  the  express  word  of  God.' 

Other  extravagances,  if  less  pernicious,  were  even  more 
grotesque.  Thus,  some  of  the  clergy  denounced  the  use  of 
'fanners'  to  winnow  corn  as  impious,  because  by  them  men 
raised  an  artificial  breeze  in  defiance  of  Him  *  who  maketh  the 
wind  to  blow  as  He  listeth  ;'*  they  denounced  inoculation,  till 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  flying  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence and  endeavouring  to  bafBe  a  Divine  judgment ;  *  they 
denounced  in  repeated  resolutions  the  legal  vacation  in  Decem- 
ber as  a  national  sin,  because  it  implied  some  recognition  of  the 
superstitious  festival  of  Christmas ;  ^  and  they  sometimes  even 
thought  it  necessary  to  interfere  on  the  same  ground  to  put  down 
the  custom  of  eating  a  Christmas  goose.^     A  picture  of  Christ, 

■  See  tbe  vcrj  inlerestiDg  letter  toe,  however,  seveml  instance*  of  the 

dcscribin;;  the  tra^d^,  Id  Diubac'a  clergy   luiTJng  used  tbeii   influence 

Social  Life  in  FomMr  Ikiyt,  pp.  368-  to  promote  tlie  practice.    See  under 

373.  'luocnlatlon,' in  SincUir'a  Survty  qf 

•  Burt's  Letten,  i.  pp.  230,  231.  Scotland. 

'  Bmton,  ii.  334.  '  Macaulay's  Bxlt.  o,  xiil. 

•  See  a  Kote  to  Burl's  Zvtterl,  '  Dunlmc's  iinjiui  Life  in  Ibrm^ 
L  176.  Dayi,p.  128. 

•  Buckle'siTiff.  ii.  380,  331.  There 
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sttrilMited  to  Raphael,  formed  part  of  a  email  collectioQ  which 
ma  exhibited  in  1734  at  Edinburgh  and  Perth.  In  the  latter 
ci^  it  was  at  once  denounced  from  the  pulpit ;  a  furious  mob, 
diouting  *  Idolatry  1'  'Popery I'  and  'Molten  images!'  but- 
nnnded  the  honse  where  it  was.  It  was  saved  with  difficulty, 
and  Bocm  after  the  Seceders  solemnly  enrolled  among  the  national 
■ins  of  Scotland  the  fitct  that  '  an  idolatrous  picture  of  our 
Loid  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  well  received  in  some  re- 
mukabte  places  of  the  Und.'  >  Theatres,  assemblies,  dancing, 
U^t  literature,  gaieties  at  weddings,  all  those  forms  of  popular 
festivity  which  brighten  the  hard  lot  of  the  labouring  poor, 
vere  inexorably  condemned.  An  assembly  for  dancing  which 
Wit  estaUished  at  Edinburgh  in  1710  was  denounced  from  the 
polfat,  attacked  by  a  furious  mob,  and  the  doors  were  on  one 
ocaaion  perforated  with  red-hot  spita.*  The  first  circulating 
library  in  Scotland,  which  was  set  up  by  Allan  Ramsay  in  1728, 
na  denounced ;  and  the  magistrates  were  induced  to  take 
measures  against  it  because 'it  was  made  the  means  of  diasemi- 
mting  plays  and  other  light  literature.*  The  Scotch  Sabbath 
became  a  proverb  throughout  Europe.  Even  after  the  Revolution, 
Uie  magistrates  in  Edinburgh  employed  men  called  '  seizers,' 
whose  function  was  to  patrol  the  streets  and  arrest  all  who  were 
taond  walking  on  Sunday  during  sermon  time.*  On  that  dreary 
day  it  was  esteemed  sinful  to  walk  in  the  fields,  to  stand  in  the 
itre^  to  look  out  of  the  window,  to  suffer  Uttle  children  to 
^y,  to  travel  even  on  the  most  urgent  occasions,  to  pursue  the 
most  ixmocent  secular  recreation  or  employment,  to  whistle,  to 
hum  a  tane,  to  bathe,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  some  ministers,  even  to 
■have.  Very  few  things  affect  so  largely  the  happiness  and  the 
true  civilisation  of  a  people  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  spend  the  only  day  of  the  week  in  which,  for  the 
great  majority  of  men,  the  "burden  of  almost  ceaseless  labour  is 

1  Cti»nib«n's  Dmuttic  Annalt  of  ■  Ibid.  p.  SS. 

StttlanJ,  iii.  66t,  66S.  '  Amot'B  Eitt.  iff  EdiiAvJfK  p. 

'  Chambeifl's  Tradx^imt  qf  EUn-  192. 
imrjk,  p.  G7. 
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intermitted.  In  Scotland,  aa  &r  as  the  Church  influence  could 
extend,  eTer;  element  of  brightness  and  gaie^  on  that  day  vu 
hanished,  every  form  of  intellectual  and  esthetic  culture  wu 
rigidly  proscribed.  In  every  parish  a  Kirk  Session  was  estah- 
liebed,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  his  elders,  who  often 
employed  spies  to  discover  offences,  and  pried  incessantly,  not 
only  into  the  opinions,  but  also  into  the  domestic  relations  and 
private  pursuits  and  manners  of  the  parishioners ;  and  the 
minister  summoned  offenders  before  the  congregation,  imposed 
upon  tbem  public  and  shameful  penances,  and  if  tbey  resisted^ 
subjected  tbem  to  excommunication,  which,  in  the  existing  state 
of  society,  cut  them  off  firom  all  intimate  intercourse  with  tbeor 
neighbours,  and  blasted  their  temporal  aud,  as  tbey  believed, 
also  their  eternal  prospects.^  There  was,  in  truth,  more  real 
religious  liberty  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Naples  and  in 
Castile  than  in  the  Western  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

This  system  cannot  be  exactly  termed  priestcraft,  for  the 
minister  was  strictly  controlled  by  the  congregation;  and  the 
elders,  who  were  all  laymen,  took  part  in  his  judicial  acts.  As 
far,  however,  as  freedom  of  action  and  liberty  of  dissent  were 
concerned,  it  bad  the  effects  of  a  crushing  sacerdotal  tyranny ; 
and  it  was  supported  by  language  about  the  claims  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Kirk,  hardly  less  arrogant  and  imperious  than 
that  which  issues  &om  tbe  Vatican. 

The  palmy  days  of  this  Church  despotism  were  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth. 
From  this  time,  many  influences  contributed  gradually  to 
weaken  it.  The  cessation  of  persecution,  the  secure  position  of 
an  established  Church,  the  growth  of  industrial  life,  a  more  in- 
timate connection  with  England,  and  also  those  intellectual 
agencies  which  during  the  eighteenth  century  were  steadily 
lowering  tbe  theological  temperature  throughout  Europe,  had 
all  their  influence  in  Scotland.     In  the  great  centres  especially 

I  Sco  many  curioiia  particulars 
aboat  the  Kirk  scssioiis  in  Bart. 
Burton  has  analysed  tbeir  dUcix^ine 
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n  opposition  arose,  and  Allan  Ramsaj,  Pitcairn,  and  a  few 
otboa,  bUJ^erly  assailed  tha  pretensions  of  the  clergy.     A  lady 
lAo  was  a  very  keen  observer  of  the  habits  of  ber  time,  and  who 
iiad  «t  a  great  age,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
bad  the  happy  thought  of  writing  down  the  changes  of  manners 
ttat  oociured  in  Scotch  society  during  her  own  life,  as  well  as 
dtaw  which  she  had  gathered  from  the  lips  of  her  older  relations, 
and  she  has  furnished  us  with  several  curious  particulars  illus- 
tnting  the  movement.     The  infusion  of  English  ideas  after  the 
Unkn  was  very  rapid.     Some  of  the  most  considetable  persons 
in  Scotland  were  obliged  to  pass  half  the  year  in  Iiondoo,  and 
■itaitUy  came  back  with  a  certain  change  in  their  ideas.     The 
mder  officeiB  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  the  Boards  of 
Oartiuns  and  Excise  established  in  Scotland,  were  chiefiy  £ng- 
M,  and  being  men  of  fashion  they  were  hospitably  received  in 
Ute  best  Scotch  society,  and  gradually  modified  Its  tone.     About 
the  same  time  the  custom  was  largely  extended  of  sending 
young  men  of  fortune  to  Holland  for  their  education,  and  per- 
mitting tti^n  afterwards  to  make  a  tour  through  Fiance ;  and 
French  manners,  and  to  a  certain  degree  French  morals,  began 
to  penetrate  into  Scotch  society.     Luxury  increased,  and  the 
severity  of  domestic  discipline  which  had  once  prevailed  rapidly 
disappeared.     In  the  early  years  of  the  century  we  are  told, 
'  Every  master  wasrevered  by  his  family,  honoured  by  his  tenants, 
and  awfiil  to  his  domestioe.    His  hours  of  eating,  sleeping,  and 
amusement  were  carefully  attended  to  by  all  his  &mily,  and  by 
all  his  guests.     Even  his  hours  of  devotion  were  marked  that 
nothing  might  interrupt  him.    He  kept  his  own  seat  by  the  fire 
or  at  the  table  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  often  particular 
dishes  were  served  up  for  himself  that  nobody  else  shared  of. 
His  children  approached  him  with  awe,  and  never  spoke  with 
any  degree  of  freedom  before  him.     The  consequence  of  this 
was  that  except  at  meals  they  were  never  together.'     There  was 
a  reverence  for  parents  and  elderly  friends  and  generally  an 
attention  to  the  old  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  was 
anknown.     The  position  of  servants  was  still  very  humble. 
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The;  had  *  a  set  form  for  the  week  of  three  days  broth  and  Bait 
meat,  the  rest  meagre,  with  plenty  of  bread  and  amall  beer.' 
Until  vails  were  abolished,  the  yearly  wages  of  menserrants 
were  only  from  3^.  to  iL,  those  of  maidaerrants  from  300.  to  40a; 
The  tables  were  covered  with  many  dishes,  and  fine  table-linen 
was  greatly  prized,  but  the  gentry  still  eat  off  pewter  and  few 
persons  except  the  richest  noblemen  kept  a  carriage.  Girls, 
even  in  good  families,  were  taught  very  little  beyond  reading, 
writing,  and  plain  work.  They  spent  their  time  chiefly  in 
working  tapestry  or  curtains  for  the  house,  and  in  reading  long 
romances  or  books  of  devotion ;  they  rarely  appeared  in  public 
except  at  church,  and  at  the  great  gatheringa  for  baptisms, 
marriages,  or  funerals ;  and  their  chief  task  was  to  repeat  psalms 
and  long  catechisms,  in  which  they  were  employed  an  hour  or 
more  every  day,  and  almost  the  whole  day  on  Sunday.  *  They 
never  eat  a  full  meal  at  table.  This  was  thought  very  indeli- 
cate, but  they  took  care  to  have  something  before  dinner,  that 
they  might  behave  with  propriety  in  company.'  The  inter- 
course of  men  with  women,  however,  though  not  lees  pure,  was 
much  less  reserved  than  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 
'  They  would  walk  together  for  hours  or  travel  on  horseback  or 
in  a  chaise  without  any  imputation  of  imprudence.'  The 
character  of  '  a  learned  lady '  was  greatly  dreaded,  and  it  was 
acquired  by  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  current  liters^ 
ture  of  the  time.  Our  informant  has  preserved  from  the 
recollections  of  her  uncle  a  curious  record  of  the  ordinary  way 
of  spending  Sunday  in  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  first  years  of 
the  century.  At  uine  the  chaplain  read  prayers  to  the  femily. 
At  ten  the  whole  household  went  regularly  to  church,  which 
lasted  till  half-past  twelve.  At  one  the  chaplain  again  read 
prayers,  after  which  they  had  cold  meat  or  an  egg,  and  re- 
turned to  church  at  two.  The  second  service  terminated  at 
four,  when  they  betook  themselves  to  their  private  devotions, 
except  the  children  and  servants,  who  were  convened  by  the 
chaplain  and  examined.  This  continued  till  five,  when  dinner 
was  served.     A  few  male  friends  usually  partook  of  this  meal. 
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and  at  till  eight.  It  waa  followed  by  siogiog,  reading, 
asd  ■pmy&m  conducted  by  the  master  Mmaelf,  after  which 
■E  r^ired  to  rest.  '  The  fear  of  hell  and  deceitful  power  of  the 
dnil  veie  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  religious  sentimetita.' 
Abaoat  ever;  old  bouse  had  iU  haunted  chamber,  where  few 
dwed  to  steep ;  and  dreams  and  omens  were  in  high  repute  even 
vtong  the  most  educated.' 

All  this,  in  the  upper  classes  at  least,  gradually  changed, 
■bI  it  was  noticed  that  the  decline  of  religious  terrorism 
adfanced  step  by  step  with  the  softening  of  the  relations  be- 
tweeo  parent  and  chUd,  and  between  master  and  Berrant.  In 
1719  the  Freebytery  of  Edinburgh  passed  some  very  character- 
iitic  resolations  lamenting  the  decadence  of  piety.*  They  com- 
plained among  other  things  that  the  people  were  sow  accus- 
tomed to  walk  or  stand  in  the  streets  before  or  after  service  time 
(B  Sunday,  that  they  eves  waodered  on  that  day  to  fields  and 
giidrau,  or  to  the  Castle  Hill,  or  stood  idly  gazing  from  tbeir 
windows,  and  that  *  some  have  arrived  at  that  height  of  impiety 
H  not  to  be  ashamed  of  washing  in  waters  and  swimming  in 
rivers  upon  tiie  holy  Sabbath.*  Amateur  concerts  took  root  in 
Edinburgh  about  1717.*  Two  or  three  years  later  the  fashion 
of  laige  gatherings  at  the  tea-table  came  in,  and  exercised  a 
wide  social  influence,  and  about  the  same  time  clubs  began 
isi»dly  to  multiply.*  A  love  of  dancing  spread  in  certain 
circles,  and  was  bitterly  censured  and  deplored,  and  it  was 
noticed  by  the  more  rigid  Presbyterians,  as  a  circumstance  of 
peculiar  poignancy,  that  the  Cameronian  March,  called  by  the 
name  of  the  saintly  Cameron,  was  a  fevourite  tune.°  A  weekly 
assembly  for  dancing,  and  private  balls  carried  on  by  subscrip- 
tion, b^an  in  Edinburgh  to  take  the  place  as  centres  of  social 
intercourse^  once   occupied    by  the  gatherings    at    baptisms, 

<  Se«    tbe      'Bemarka    on     the  '  Chawhen'a  DonttticAaimU,  iii. 

amage  of  Mamieis  in  my  o«m  time,'  432-433. 

b;  Mn.  EUnibeth  Hare,  in  the  Cald-  •  CaldmU  jf^er;  i.  269,  271. 

imD  Pe^ptrt  (HaiCland  Club),  vol.  1.  *  See  the  canons  eitractB  from  a 

pp.  259-373.  book  o£   Patrick  WaUter,  published 

>  Amot'a  Hitt.  ef  Bdinburgk,  p.  about  1723,  in  Chamben's  Domettit 

SH.  Annal*,  iii.  463. 
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marriagea,  sod  burials;'  and  about  1726  we  evea  find  a  tbeatre 
established,  tbough  its  existence  was  long  veiy  piecarioua.* 
There  was  as  yet  little  or  no  ecepticism,  and  attendance  at  the 
Kirk  was  universal,  but  some  preachers  had  arisen  wbo  entirely 
discarded  the  old  e^le  of  dogmatic  preaching,  who  banished 
from  their  sermons  every  description  of  religious  teiroriam,  and 
were  accustomed  to  represent  the  Chriatian  religion  chiefly  as 
the  purest  rule  of  morals,  the  belief  in  a  particular  providenoa 
and  a  future  state  as  the  support  in  every  trial,  the  distressei 
of  individuab  as  necessary  for  exercising  the  affections  of  others, 
and  the  state  of  suffering  as  the  post  of  honour.  This  kind  of 
preaching  became  especially  popular  after  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
when  ideas  of  liberty  were  widely  diffused.  The  phrase  '  slavery 
of  the  mind'  came  then  into  common  use.  Nurses  were  dis- 
missed for  talking  to  the  young  of  witches  or  ghosts,  and  the  old 
ministers  were  ridiculed  who  preached  of  hell  and  damnation.* 
It  must  be  added  that,  by  one  of  those  curious  contrasts  not 
unfrequent  when  Churches  aim  at  an  excessive  austerity,  time 
existed  in  the  midst  of  a  rigid  and  externally  decorous  society  a 
large  amount  of  the  most  extravagant  dissipation.  We  read 
of  a  Hell-fire  Club  in  Edinburgh,  and  of  a  Sweating  Club, 
whose  members  perpetrated  in&mous  street  outrages  like  those 
of  the  Mohocks  in  London,  and  it  is  certain  that  during  a 
great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  hard  drinking  and  other 
convivial  excesses  were  carried  among  the  upper  classes  in 
Scotland  to  an  extent  considerably  greater  than  in  England, 
and  not  less  than  in  Ireland.' 

1771  Topli&m  describes  Deism  u  ver; 
pievaleot  in  Bcotluid,  though  an  ez- 
terriBl  conformity  to  the  Eirk  was 
strictly  enforced, — Lattertfrom  Edi»- 
bv^h,  p.  23S. 

'  Ample  evidence  ol  this  will  be 
fooiid  ia  Ch&mben's  Tntditivtu  if 
Edinhiryh,  and  in  Dean  Komsay's 
Seminiieeiiefi.  Mrt.  More  mentions 
how  an  entire  hogshead  of  wine  was 
drunk  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  hei 
friends.  '  The  women,'  sho  says, 
'  had  a  good  share  |  for  though  It  um 


'  Caldrrell  Pap«T*,  i.  267. 

■  CbaxabaTa'sDiymaitie  Annalttiii. 
n20.  Ia  Glasgow  the  first  theatrical 
perfonDance  appears  to  hare  been  in 
1728.  Wodrow  says  that  in  that 
year  'two  things  happened  pretty 
■iagulajr,  which  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  would  have  been  very  odd 
in  Glasgow — tho  setting  up  of  an 
Bpiscopalian  roccting-bouse,  and 
poblic  allowing  of  ooraedicfi.' — Wod- 
row's  Analccta,  iii.  436. 

'  QtidieeU  Faper;  i.  2C9,  270.   In 
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Thi*  evil,  however,  appears  to  have  been  more  in  the  second 
loD  in  the  first  half  of  the  centmy.  Id  the  second  half  of  the 
xohuj  also,  the  kind  of  preaching  I  bare  deecribed  became 
ttom  oommon  in  the  fashionable  quarters  of  the  great  towns. 
&nnaU  but  very  eminent  party  arose  in  the  Established  Church 
if  Scotland,  who  fully  reflected  the  more  enlightened  tendencies 
of  Uwir  time ;  and  among  their  ministers  we  find  the  gieat 
Ufflea  of  Blair,  Ferguson,  Home,  Keid,  and  Bobertson,  This 
kIuk^  however — distingpiished  and  admirable  as  it  was — was 
ilmost  confined  to  the  great  cities,  and  it  had  no  real  root 
•mnsg  the  people.  It  has  been  observed  with  truth  that  every 
popular  schism  in  Scotland  was  inspired,  not  by  a  desire 
to  innovate,  but  by  a  desire  to  restore  the  sterner  discipline 
of  the  past.  The  empire  of  the  Kirk  over  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland,  and  over  the  poorer  and  middle  classes,  was  but 
little  shaken  during  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  although 
:t  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  Christian  Church  to  exercise  a 
mpreme  influence  over  a  people  without  producing  some  ex- 
sellmt  moral  effects,  it  also  contributed  largely  to  narrow, 
larken,  and  harden  the  national  character.  The  general  stan- 
Itrd  of  external  decorum  was,  indeed,  so  far  higher  than  in 
England  that  it  was  said  that  a  blind  man  travelling  south- 
«rds  would  know  when  he  passed  the  frontier  by  the  increasing 
nmber  of  bhispbemies  he  heard.  If  there  was  a  somewhat 
nuBual  amount  of  hypocrisy  and  censoriousneas,  no  one  who 
eads  the  letters  of  the  time  will  question  that  there  was  also  a 
ery  large  amount  of  simple  and  unostentatious  piety ;  while 
rder,  iodustiy,  and  tnithfalnesa  were  admirably  displayed, 
he  industrial  virtues,  however,  for  which  Scotchmen  are  so 
nunently  distinguished,  can  only  be  very  partially  attributed 
>  the  influence  of  the  Kirk ;  for  they  epring  naturally  and 
Imoet  spontaneously  from  good  secular  education  and  firom  an 
dvanced  industrial  civilisation,  while  in  some  other  branches 

diigrace  to  bo  »ecB  dnmi,  yet  it     good  company.'— (2iIAwU  Pa^en,  t 

V  ncmetobe     

VOL.  II. 


exercised    by  Father  ]\Iatliew  in  Ireland, 
for  an  entire  tieneration.     OfTences  a^^^ainst 
very  proiiiini'iit  ))hicc  in  the  p)r()cee(lin^^s  c 
and  (►t'tlie  Scr»tch  K'i;ishLtor.<,   and  pi'naltie 
aggerated  description  were  employed  to  rep 
thirty-two  women  of  ill-fame  were  transpor 
to  the  American  plantations.*     Ofifenders  o 
were  compelled  to  do  public  penance  befoi 
in  the  churches,  and,  among  other  punishm 
pillory.     The  eflfects  were  what   might   h 
The  extreme  publicity  given  to  these  matt< 
to  diminish  the  offence ;  the  spectacle  of  1 
attracted  to  the  Kirk  those  who  would  cert 
other  charm  within  its  walls ;  and  the  excei 
penalties  imposed  on  the  fallen  led  to  a  ver 
child-murder.     On  one  day  in  the  last  centu 
executed  in  Edinburgh  for  this  offence ;  and  t 
the  dread  of  the  pillory  had  prompted  them  t< 
Northern  districts  the  influence  of  the  Kirk 
respects,  appears  to  have  been  less  felt ;  and 
markable  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
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Kidc,  Imt  to  a  widely  different  source.  We  have  Been  in  the 
faegoisg  pages  how  marked  had  been  the  oppoeitioQ  between 
ihb  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands,  and  in  how  great  a  degree 
OB  {Meification  and  civilisation  of  Scotland  depended  upon  the 
iiwfWMiTig  piedominanee  of  the  latter.  It  would,  however,  be 
a  ^cftt  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Highlands  contributed 
Botbing  beneficial  to  the  Scotch  character.  The  distinctive 
beanbr  and  the  great  philosophic  interest  of  that  character 
^ing  &om  the  very  singular  combination  it  displays  of  a 
nmantic  and  chivalrous  with  a  practical  and  industrial  spirit, 
hi  no  other  nation  do  we  find  the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty  blend- 
ing 80  happily  with  the  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  so  strong  a 
Ten  of  poetic  sensibility  and  romantic  feeling  qualifying  a  type 
liat  ifl  essentially  industrial.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
ffij^iland  source  of  this  spirit.  The  habits  of  the  clan  life, 
tbe  romantic  loyalty  of  the  clansman  to  his  chief,  the  almost 
legendary  charm  that  has  grown  up  around  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  around  the  Pretender,  have  all  had  their  deep  and 
listing  influence  on  the  character  of  tbe  people.  Slowly,  through 
tbe  course  of  many  years,  a  mass  of  traditional  feeUng  was 
formed,  clustering  around,  but  usually  transfiguring,  real  tacts. 
Tbe  devotion  which  sprang  up  among  the  countrymen  of  Knox, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  hard  Puritanism  of  the  Kirk,  to  the 
mournful  memory  of  the  Catholic  Queen,  is  one  of  the  most 
tonching  &cts  in  history.  It  was  noticed  by  Dempster,  only 
thirteen  years  after  the  tomb  of  Mary  had  been  removed  from 
Peterborough  to  Westminster  Abbey,  that  devout  Scots  were 
accustomed  to  make  pilgrimages  to  it  as  to  the  tomb  of  a 
martyr.  It  was  supposed  to  have  wrought  numerous  miracles, 
and  is  probably  the  last  tomb  in  the  kingdom  to  which  this 
power  has  been  ascribed.'  The  clan  I^ends,  and  a  very  ideal- 
ised conception  of  clan  virtues,  survived  the  destruction  of 
feudal  power;  and  the  pathos  and  tbe  fire  of  the  Jacobite 
ballads  were  felt  by  multitudes  long  after  the  star  of  the  Stuarts 

■  SUnler's  WettniiuUr  Abbey. 
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had  sunk  for  ever  at  Culloden.  TiaditioDB  and  Bentiments  that 
were  once  the  badges  of  b  party  became  at  last  the  romance  of 
a  nation ;  and  a  g^eat  writer  arose  who  clothed  them  with  the 
hues  of  a  tranecendent  genius,  and  made  them  the  eternal 
heritage  of  his  country  and  of  the  world. 


EABLY  TBtiOt  HISTOET. 


IBBLAMD  BSFOBB  THE  BiaHTXBKTU  CSIfTDBT. 

Tki  histoiy  of  Scotland  in  the  eigbt«eiith  century  furnishes  us 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on  record  of  the 
efficacy  of  wise  legislation  in  developing  the  prosperity  and 
ameliorating  the  character  of  nations.  In  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  we  may  trace  with  singular  clearness 
the  perverting  and  degrading  influence  of  great  legislative  in- 
juBticea,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  affect  in  turn  every 
element  of  national  well-being.  This  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  empire  has  usually  been  treated  by  English  historians  in 
a  very  superficial  and  perfunctory  manner,  and  it  has  been 
obscured  by  many  contradictions,  by  much  prejudice  and  mis- 
representation. I  propose  in  the  present  work  to  examine  it 
at  some  length,  and  in  doing  so  it  will  be  my  object,  much  less 
to  describe  individual  characters  or  particular  episodes,  than  to 
analyse  the  social  and  political  conditlona  of  the  country,  to 
trace  historically  the  formation  of  the  peculiar  tendencies,  affini- 
ties, and  repulsions  of  the  national  intellect  and  character. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  task  it  will  be  necessary  to  throw 
a  brief  glance  over  Bome  of  the  earlier  phases  of  Irish  his- 
tory. I  leave  it  to  professed  antiquaries  to  discuss  how  far  the 
measure  of  civiliaation,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  attained  in 
Ireland  before  the  English  conquest,  extended  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  monasteries.  That  civilisation  enabled  Ireland  to  bear  a 
great  and  noble  part  in  the  conversion  of  Europe  to  Christi- 
anity.    It  made  it,  in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  dark 
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ages,  a  refuge  o£  learning  and  of  piety.  It  produced  not  a 
little  in  architecture,  in  illununations,  in  metal^work,  and  in 
music,  which,  coDBidering  its  eailj  date,  ezhibita  a  high  degree 
of  originality  and  of  beauty ;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  repress 
the  disintegrating  tendencies  of  the  clan  system,  or  to  mould  the 
country  into  one  powerful  and  united  whole.  England  owed  a 
great  part  of  her  Christianity  to  Irish  monks  who  laboured 
among  her  people  before  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  and  Scotland, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  owed  her  name,  her  language, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  her  inhabitants  to  the  long  succession 
of  Irish  immigrations  and  conquests  between  the  close  of  the 
fifth  and  ninth  centuries,'  but  at  home  the  elements  of  dis- 
union were  powerful,  and  they  were  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  Danish  invasions.  It  was  probably  a  misfortune  that 
Ireland  never  passed,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  under  the  Bub- 
jection  of  the  Romans,  who  bequeathed,  wherever  they  ruled, 
the  elements  of  Latin  civilisation,  and  also  those  habits  of 
national  organisation  in  which  they  were  pre-eminent.  It 
was  certainly  a  fatal  calamity  to  Ireland  that  the  Norman 
Conquest,  which  in  England  was  effected  completely  and  finally 
by  a  single  battle,  was  in  Ireland  protracted  over  no  less  than 
400  years.  Strongbow  found  no  resistance  such  aa  that  which 
William  had  encountered  at  Hastings,  but  the  native  element 
speedily  closed  around  the  new  colonistB,  and  regained,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  island,  a  complete  ascendency.  The  Nor- 
man settlers  scattered  through  distant  parts  of  Ireland,  in- 
termixed with  the  natives,  adopted  (heir  laws  and  their  modes 
of  life,  and  became  in  a  few  years,  according  to  the  proverb,  more 
Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.  The  English  rule,  as  a  living 
reality,  was  confined  and  concentrated  in  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  Pale.  The  hostile  power  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  nation 
destroyed  all  possibility  of  central  government,  while  it  was 
itself  incapable  of  fulfilling  that  function.  Like  a  spear-point 
embedded  in  a  living  body,  it  inflamed  all  around  it  and  de- 

'  See  Becve's  edition  of  Adanuuui's  Li/e  of  St.  (hlvmba. 
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nagtd  every  vilal  functioD.  It  preyented  the  gradual  reduc- 
tka  of  the  isluid  by  some  native  Clovis,  which  would  necessarily 
bare  taken  place  if  the  Anglo-Normans  had  not  arrived,  and, 
iiitead  of  that  peaceful  aod  almost  silent  amalgamation  of 
noet,  customs,  laws,  and  languages  which  took  place  in  England, 
ui  which  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  best  elements  in  English 
Ufs  and  character,  the  two  nations  remained  in  Ireland  for 
centoiiea  in  hostility. 

Great  allowaoce  must  be  made  for  atrocities  committed 
nader  soch  drciunBtances.  The  legal  marim  that  killing  an 
TpihTnan  is  no  felony,  assumes,  as  has  been  truly  said,  a  somewhat 
Memt  aspect  from  that  which  partisan  writers  have  given  it, 
aien  it  is  understood  that  it  means  merely  that  the  bulk  of 
thft  Iiish  remained  under  their  own  Brehon  jurisdiction,  ac- 
evding  to  which  the  punishment  for  murder  was  not  death, 
but  fine.*  The  edicts  of  more  than  one  Flantagenet  king  show 
tnces  of  a  wisdom  and  a  humanity  beyond  their  age ;  and  the 
Irish  modes  of  life  long  continued  to  exercise  an  irresistible 
attraction  over  many  of  the  colonists;  but  it  was  inevitable,  in 
Mich  a  situation  and  at  such  a  time,  that  those  who  resisted 
that  attraction,  and  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  English  power* 
should  look  upon  the  Irish  as  later  colonists  looked  upon  the  Ked 
Indians — as  being,  like  wild  beasts,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  moral 
law.  Intermarriage  with  them  was  forbidden  by  stringent 
poialtiee,  and  many  savage  laws  were  made  to  maintain  the  di». 
tinctioD.  '  It  was  manif^t,'  says  Sir  John  Davis,  '  that  such 
as  had  the  government  of  Ireland  under  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land did  intend  to  make  a  perpetual  separation  and  enmity 
between  the  English  and  Irish,  pretending,  no  doubt,  that  the 
English  should,  in  the  end,  root  out  the  Irish.'*     A  sentiment 

■  The  niDiiler  of  an  Eogliahman  protection    thereof  ;    which,    being 

b;  an  Iiiahman  was,  howevei,  felony.  denied  them,  did  of  neoenity  oaoae 

According    to     Sir     John      Davis :  a,  continnal  bordering  war  between 

'For  the  space  of  300  jeors  at  leaat,  the    Eng:lish   and  Irieh.'—DiianmT/ 

■fter  the   arriTal   of   Eenrj  IL   in  of  tite  true  eaiuei  why  Ireland  nMU 

Irelkod,  the  Irish  would  gladly  hare  never  entirely  rubdiied. 
embiaced  the  lava  of  England,  and  >  Davis, '  Diiantry,'  pp.  84,  87- 

did  earnestly  desire  the  ^nefit  uid 


but  its  complete  ascendency  dates  only  frot 
Elizabeth,  wbich  broke  tbe  force  of  the  semi 
tains,  crushed  tlie  native  population  to  the  d 
tbe  complete  ascendency  of  English  law. 
the  native  race,  iu  tbe  wara  agaioet  Sbaue 
and  Tyrone,  was  carried  on  with  a  ferocity  v'. 
of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  hard! 
page  in  the  blood-stained  annala  of  the  T 
liberate  attempt  was  made  by  a  eervant  of  tl 
ment  to  assassinate  in  time  of  peace  the  great 
O'Seil,  by  a  preseut  of  poisoned  wine  ;  and  alt 
failed,  and  the  assassin  was  detected  and  arrest 
liberated  by  the  Government.  Essex  accepti 
of  Sir  Brien  O'Neil.  After  a  banquet,  when  1 
retired  unsuspiciously  to  rest,  the  English  g' 
the  hou^  with  soldiers,  captured  his  hoiit  ^ 
brother,  sent  them  all  to  Dublin  for  esecutic 
the  whole  body  of  his  friends  and  retainers,  j 
a  friend  of  the  Viceroy,  invited  seventeen  Ii 
supper,  and  when  they  rose  from  the  table  had 
A  Catholic  archbishop  named  Hurley  fell  intc 
£n(;lish  autboritips-  «"''  •"*■"—■  *' ■   '" 
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from  the  broad  featnies  of  the  war,  serve  rather  to 
than  to  enhance  its  atrocity.  The  war,  aa  conducted 
\f  Chrew,  by  Gilbert,  by  Pelfaam,  by  Mountjoy,  was  literally  a 
«sr  of  extermination.  The  slaughter  of  Irishmen  was  looked 
apm  aa  literally  the  Blanghter  of  wild  beasts.  Not  only  the 
■ea,  bot  even  the  women  and  children  who  fell  into  the  hands 
rfthe  English,  were  deliberately  and  efetematically  butchered.' 
Bud>  of  aoldiers  traversed  great  tracts  of  country,  slaying  every 
Vmg  tliiiig  they  met.  The  sword  was  not  found  sufficiently 
npeditioas,  but  another  method  proved  much  more  efficacious. 
Tear  »fter  year,  over  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  all  means  of 
boman  sabaistence  were  destroyed,  no  quarter  was  given  to 
ItiKmen  who  surrendered,  and  the  whole  poptdation  was  skil- 
Adly  and  steadily  starved  to  death.  The  pictures  of  the  con- 
ditaon  of  Ireland  at  this  time  are  as  terrible  as  anything  in 
bamau  history.  Thus  Spenser,  describing  what  he  had  seen  in 
Mnnstw,  tells  how,  'out  of  every  comer  of  the  woods  and  glens, 
th^  came  creeping  forth  upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs  could 
not  bear  them.  Tbey  looked  like  anatomies  of  death ;  they 
■poke  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their  graves ;  they  did  eat  the 
dead  carrion,  happy  when  they  could  find  them ;  yea,  and  one 
another  soon  after,  inasmuch  as  the  very  carcases  they  spared 
not  to  scrape  out  of  their  graves.'  *  The  people,  in  the  words 
of  Holinshed, '  were  not  only  driven  to  eat  horses,  dogs,  and 
dead  carious,  but  also  did  devour  the  carcases  of  dead  men, 
idiereof  there  be  sundry  examples.  .  .  .  The  land  itself,  which 
before  these  wars  was  populous,  well  inhabited,  and  rich  in  all 
the  good  blessings  of  6od — being  plenteous  of  com,  full  of  cattle, 
well  stored  with  fieh  and  other  good  commodities —is  now 
become  .  .  .  eo  barren,  both  of  man  and  beast,  that  whoever 
did  travel  from  the  one  end  of  all  Munster,  even  &om  Waterford 
to  the  head  of  Smeereweeke,  which  is  about  sisscore  miles,  he 

Eogliih  BidA  >re  rednoed  in  that  book 
to  the  niMllMt  propoTtioni.  Tba 
TJeCims  at  Um  well-kAOwn  rnasncre 
bf  Nonia  at  the  Isle  of  Batblin  were 


nor  horn,  nor  house  imbomt  between 
The  troops  of  Captain  Harv-ie  '  did  the  lit 
Bantrj-.'  *  Thi;  troops  of  Sir  Charles  Will 
resistance  an  Iri^h  camp,  where  '  the}'  foiv 
and  sick  men,  whose  pains  aad  lives  b 
both  determined,*'  The  Lord  President, 
(18,  having  heard  that  the  Mimster  fugitive 
certain  parts  of  that  province,  diverted  his  f 
all  the  houses  and  com,  taking  great  preyi 
the  country,  killed  all  mankind  that  were  foi 
thence  he  went  to  other  parts,  where  *  h 
leaving  behind  him  man  or  beast,  com  oi 
as  had  been  conveyed  into  castles.'*  Long 
terminated,  Elizabeth  was  assured  that  sli 
reign  over  but  ashes  and  carcases.'  It  wai 
the  wide  territory  of  Desmond  not  a  tow 
farmhouse  was  unbumt ;  and  a  high  EngUa 
1682,  computed  that  in  six  months,  more 
had  been  starved  to  death  in  Munster,  besi 
bung  or  who  perished  hy  the  sword.*  Arch 
■wards  described  how  women  were  aocustome 
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«f  men,  of  nnresiBting  pea£atits  as  well  as  of  armed  rebels,  wag 
opoily  KTowed  by  the  English  commanders.'  The  Irish  annal- 
■li  told,  with  horrible  detail,  how  the  bands  of  Felham  and 
OnnoDd  *  killed  blind  and  feeble  men,  vomeu,  lx>ya  and  giria, 
■A  peraona,  idiots,  and  old  people;''  how  in  Desmond's  coantiy. 
Men  after  all  resistance  had  ceased,  soldiers  forced  men  and 
Mfflen  into  old  bams  which  were  set  on  fire,  and  if  any 
dtnnpted  to  escape  they  were  shot  or  stabbed  ;  how  soldiers 
«n  wen  *  to  take  up  infants  on  the  point  of  their  spears,  and 
toirturl  them  about  in  their  agony ; '  bow  women  were  found 
'faangiog  on  trees  with  their  children  at  their  breasts,  strangled 
lith  their  mother's  hair.'  * 

In  Ulster,  the  war  was  conducted  in  a  similar  spirit.  An 
Eoglidi  historian,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  tbe  subjugation  of 
die  ]m>viooe,  tells  us  that '  Lord  Mountjoy  never  received  any  to 
nwcy  but  such  as  had  drawn  the  blood  of  some  of  their  fellow 
tebf^'  Thus  '  McMahon  and  McArtmoyle  oETered  to  submit,  but 
Dcither  ooold  be  received  without  the  other's  head.'  The  country 
ns  steadily  subdued  by  starvation.  <  No  spectacle  was  moreire- 
qnent  in  tiie  ditches  of  towns,  and  especially  in  wast«d  countries, 
than  to  see  multitudes  of  these  poor  people  dead,  with  their 
moaths  all  coloured  green  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all  things 
tbey  could  rend  above  ground.'  In  tbe  single  county  of  Tyrone 
3,000  persons  is  a  few  months  were  starved.  On  one  occasion 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  with  some  other  English  officers,  saw 
three  smaU  children — the  eldest  not  above  ten  years  old — feeding 
off  the  fleeh  of  their  starved  mother.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newiy,  &miiie  produced  a  new  and  appalling  crime.  It  was  dis- 
ewrered  that  some  old  women  were  accustomed,  by  lighting  fires, 


■  See  »  great  deal  of  evidence  of  waidi  appointed  Boman  Catholic  Pri- 
thit  in  Fionde'a  Sitt.  ^  Ikglaiul,  maU  of  Iielimd.  He  wrote  at  Itome 
leL  s.  from  the  leporta  of  the  Irish  piiesU, 

■  JwMb  <^  th»  Hmr  lHutan,  A.D.  who  very  posBihl7  exa^ented ;  bnt 
ligOi  _  _       _  t^8  Bubstantiftl  truth  of  the  doscrip- 

tion  is  imfoituiiatelj  odLj  too  toRj 
conoborated. 
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to  attract  children,  whom  they  murdered  and  devoured.' 
last,  hunger  and  the  Bword  accompliBhed  their  work ;  Tj 
bowed  hiii  head  before  the  storm,  and  the  English  ascend 
was  supreme. 

It  needs,  indeed,  the  widest  stretch  of  historic  cbaritj 
needs  the  fullest  realisation  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
teenth  century,  civilised  men  were  accustomed  to  look  i 
races  they  regarded  as  inferior — ^to  judge  this  history 
equity  or  moderation.  A  faint  gleam  of  light  falls  across 
dark  and  lurid  picture  in  the  bomsnity  of  Sir  John  Fe 
There  were,  no  doubt,  occasional  vacillations  and  occasi 
pauses  in  the  massacre.  A  general  pardon  was  proclaime 
Munster  after  the  suppression  of  the  Desmoud  rebel 
and  through  the  whole  island  after  that  of  Tyrone. 
cruelties  were  certainly  not  all  on  one  side,*  and  it  must  nc 
forgotten  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers  in  the  eei 
of  England  were  Irish  Catholics.*  But,  on  the  whole, 
direction  and  the  power  of  England  were  everywhere  in 
ascendant,  and  her  policy  was  a  policy  of  extermination, 
easy  to  imagine  what  feelings  it  must  have  planted  in  the  m 


'  Fynes  MorysoD.  Hilt,  of  Ireland, 
Bk.  i.e.  ii.,  Bk.  iii.  c.  i.  Leland  has 
enllected  tome  Bttiking  s(«tialicE  of 

Slices  showing  the  severity  of  the 
kmina  which  raged  through  the 
country.  Even  in  Dublin,  in  1602 
wheat  had  risen  from  36«.  to  91.  the 
qnaitcr ;  oats  from  9t.  id.  to  20«.  the 
barre!;  beet  from  26<.  id.  to  8i,  the 
carcass;  malloa  from  3«.  to  26(.  the 
catcast. — Leland's  Hi»t.  ijf  Ireland, 
ii.  410. 

>  In  the  Carew  MSS.  there  is  a 
letter  from  Sir  Henry  Sydney  (April 
20, 1567),  giving  a  horrible  description 
of  the  devaatatioDS  by  Desmoad  in 
Munster.  'Such  horrible  and  Ument- 
abte  spectacles  there  arc  to  behold, 
as  the  burning  ot  villages,  the  min 
of  churclies,  the  wasting  of  such  as 
have  been  good  towns  and  castles ; 
yea,  the  view  of  the  bones  and  skulls 
of  your  dead  subjects,  who,  partly  by 


murder,  paitly  by  famine,  have 
in  the  fields,  as  in  troth,  hardl. 
Christian  with  dry  eyes  coald  be 
Not  long  before  my  arrival  the 
was  credibly  reported  that  a  prin 
servant  of  the  Earl  of  Deem 
after  that  he  had  burnt  si 
Tillages  and  destroyed  a  great 
of  a  country,  there  were  certain 
women  sought  to  have  been  res' 
but  too  late ;  yet  so  soon  aftei 
horrible  fact  committed,  as 
children  were  felt  and  seen  tc 
in  the  bodies  of  their  dead  moL 
and  yet  did  the  same  earl  lodgi 
banqnet  in  the  house  of  the 
murderer,  his  servant,  after  the 
eommitl^.' — Richey'a  Lecture 
Irith  KMory  (2nd  series),  p.  311 
■  See  some  curious  statistic 
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f  Ute  surrivors,  and  wbat  a  tone  of  ferocity  it  must  have  given 
o  tie  uateroourse  of  the  races.  But,  although  the  circum- 
lueea  of  these  wars  were  recorded  bj  a  remarkable  concurrence 
tf  cmtemporar;  annalists,  it  is  probable  that  their  memory 
■onld  have  soon  perished  had  they  not  coincided  with  the 
ldqiti(Hi  by  the  English  OoTemment  of  a  ^ew  line  of  policy, 
nIaUy  affecting  the  permanent  interests  of  the  nation.  The 
Jnutation  of  Ireland  in  the  closing  years  of  Elizabeth  was 
pobaUy  not  at  all  more  savage,  and  was  certainly  much  less 
fotneted,  than  that  which  Scotland  underwent  in  the  long 
JDceendon  of  English  invasions  which  began  in  1296  under 
Bdmrd  I.  and  continued  at  intervals  through  the  whole  of  the 
Imrteenth  century.  But  in  the  first  place,  in  thisj  as  in  most 
idter  respects,  the  calamities  of  Scotland  terminated  at  a  mu^ 
aiiier  date  than  those  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the 
Eoglid  invasions  were  in  the  end  unsuccessful,  and  did  not  per- 
nanently  affect  the  internal  government  of  the  country.  In 
[leland  the  English  ascendency  brought  with  it  two  new  and 
asting  consequences,  the  proscription  of  the  Irish  religion  and 
he  confiscation  of  the  Irish  soil. 

It  was  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  period 
riien  the  English  nation  definitively  adopted  the  principles  of 
he  Beformation  should  have  nearly  coincided  with  the  events 
[  Jiave  related ;  but  at  the  same  time  religious  zeal  did  not  at 
iist  contribute  at  all  essentially  to  the  struggle.  The  Irish 
juefe  repeatedly  showed  great  indifference  to  religious  dis- 
inctions,  and  the  English  cared  much  more  for  the  suppression 
if  the  Irish  race  than  for  the  suppieesion  of  its  religion. 
[^  Bible  was  not  translated  into  Irish.  All  persons  were 
irdered,  indeed,  under  penalty  of  a  small  fine,  to  attend  the 
\ngliean  service;  but  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  be 
«IebTSted  only  in  English,  or,  if  that  language  was  not 
mown,  in  Latin.  The  mass  became  illegal ;  the  churches  and 
the  church  revenues  were  taken  from  the  priests,  but  the 
benefices  were  filled  with  adventurers  without  religious  zeal  and 
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sometimes  without  common  morality.'  Very  naturally,  nndec 
flucli  circumstances,  the  Irieh  continued  in  their  old  fitith. 
None  of  the  causes  that  had  produced  Frotflstantism  in  England 
existed  among  them.  The  new  religion,  as  lepresented  by  a 
Carew  or  an  Essex,  was  far  from  prepossessing  to  their  eyes; 
and  the  possibility  of  Catholic  allianoes  against  England  began 
to  dawn  upon  some  minds.  Some  slight  attempts  were  made 
by  Irish  chiefs  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
by  the  Spaniards  to  give  the  struggle  the  character  of  a  war  of 
religion  ;  but  these  attempts  had  no  result.  A  small  expedU 
tion  of  Spaniards,  with  some  English  and  Irish  refugees,  landed 
at  Smerwicke  in  Kerry  in  1579  to  support  the  rebellion  of 
Desmond,  but  they  were  besieged  by  the  English,  and  after  a 
bard  struggle  the  survivors,  numbering  about  €00,  surrendered 
at  discretion  and  were  all  put  to  death,  as  well  as  some  women 
who  were  found  with  them  in  the  fort.  A  larger  expedition  of 
about  3,500  men  landed  in  Kinsale  in  1601,  and  was  joined  by 
the  followers  of  O'Donnell  and  Tyrone,  but  it  was  surprised  and 
defeated  by  the  English.  The  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  retire 
to  their  own  country,  and  O'Donnell  and  many  other  Irish 
accompanied  them,  and  planted  in  a  happier  soil  families  which 
in  more  than  one  instance  produced  noble  fruit.  From  this 
time  it  was  noticed  that  Irish  exiles  were  scattered  widely  over 
the  Continent.  Great  numbers  of  the  old  nobility  of  the  land 
fought  and  fell  under  foreign  flags,  and  '  found  their  graves  in 
strange  places  and  unhereditary  churches.'  *  But  on  the  whole, 
theological  animosity  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  this  period 
of  Irish  history.  The  chief  towns,  though  almost  wholly 
Catholic,  remained  faithful  to  the  English  all  through  the 
Elizabethan  wars;  large  numbers  of  Catholic  Irish  served  under 
the  English  banner.     There  was  little  real  religious  persecution 

'  Tho  reader  will   find  aboDdant  minieana  coDtuns  evidence  on  this 

evidence  oj    t)Lia    in  (ho  ecdcsiaa-  period  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view, 

licat  liiatoriea  of  Eillen,  Mant,  &nd  See  too  Letand,  ii.  3S1,  3SZ. 
Brennan.    The  fiist  is  FresbTterian,  *  Annali  i^the  Ibur  Jt[iutaii,i-'D, 

lbs  Becond  Anglican,  and  the  third  1602. 
Catholic.    De  Bni^o'u  Jlibm-iiia  Do- 
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on  the  one  side,  and  little  resl  religious  zeal  on  the  other. 
At  the  nine  time  the  religious  worship  of  the  whole  nation  was 
inaeribed  by  law,  and  althoogh  Ibat  law  was  in  many  districts 
IiUlie  more  than  a  dead  letter,  although  it  was  nowhere  rigor- 
Mdy  and  efficiently  enforced,  the  apprehension  of  the  ex- 
Hif^Hxm  of  their  religion  hung  as  a  new  terror  over  the  Irish 
fMple.> 

The  other  cause  which  was  called  into  action,  and  which  in 
(bii  stage  of  Irish  history  was  much  more  important,  was  the 
tenfiscation  of  Irish  land.  The  great  impulse  which  the  dis- 
tonry  of  the  New  World  and  the  religious  changes  of  the  six- 
leoith  century  had  imparted  to  the  intellect  and  character  of 
Europe,  was  shown  in  England  in  an  exuberance  of  many-aided 
activity  equalled  in  no  previous  portion  of  her  history.  It  pro- 
duced among  other  consequences  an  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
^Hrit  of  adventure,  a  distaste  for  routine,  an  extreme  desire  to 
discover  new  and  rapid  paths  to  wealth.  This  spirit  showed  itself 
in  the  iDmienne  development  of  maritime  enterprise  both  in  the 


'  Tbe  part  witich  tlie  religious 
elcsieni  bore  in  the  wan  of  Elizabeth 
bm  beta  very  varionaly  eatinutted. 
Ttiui,  Mr.  Pruade,  in  his  Siitory  ^ 
tjifland,  £Kf  H  :  '  The  ■upprcssion  of 
lie  CWholic  setviceg,  enforced  where- 
(Tcrthe  English  bad  power,  and  has g'- 
Ing  before  the  people  aa  a  calamity 
nre  fo  follow  od  the  limilfl  of  that 
paver  were  exi  ended,  created  a 
vught  of  animosity  which  no  other 
mewore  could  bave  piodoced,  aod 
tlooe,  perhaps,  made  the  problem  of 
Irith  administratioD  hopelessly  in- 
adcble.'  '  The  langimge  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  to  Cardinal  Alciati 
shows  Uiat  before  the  GoTemmect 
itmnpted  to  force  a  religion  apoo 
them  which  bad  not  a  single  honest 
idvocale  in  tbe  whole  nation,  Iheie 
■H  DO  incarable  diiloysliy.  If  they 
nre  left  with  their  own  lands,  their 
ovn  laws,  and  theii  own  creed,  the 
chiefs  were  willing;  to  aclutowledge 
Ihc  English  sovereign ; '  and  tb. 
Fronde   adds,    with   great   energy: 


'The  Iriflh  were  not  to  be  blamed 
if  they  looked  to  tbe  Pope,  to  Spain, 
to  France,  to  any  friend  in  earth  or 
heaven  to  deliver  them  from  a  power 
which  discharged  no  single  duty 
that  mlersone  tosubjects.'  (Vol.  x. 
Cabinet  Ed.  pp.  222,  223,  262,  263, 
298).  In  his  EngUtK  in  Ireland, 
which  is  intended  to  blacken  to  the 
utmost  the  character  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  especially  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  the  same  writer  represents 
the  same  rebeUions  as  tbe  unprovoked 
manifestations  of  an  incorahle  in- 
gratitude. '  Elizabeth  forbade  her 
viceroys  to  meddle  with  religion,  and 
flha  had  to  encounter  three  bloody  in- 
surrections.' 'In  no  Catholic cooD try 
in  the  world  had  so  much  toleration 
been  shown  to  Protestiuta  as  had  been 
shown  to  Catholics  in  Ireland  .  .  . 
the  bloody  rebellions  of  Shan  O'Neill, 
of  tbe  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  of  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  .  .  .  were  the  rewards 
of  forbearance.'- VoL  i.  pp.  211,  36*. 


India  in  the  days  of  Clive  and  of  Kastin 

warmly  encouraged  it.  They  l)elieved  t 
policy  for  making  Ireland  useful  to  Engl 
of  Sir  John  Davi^,  '  to  root  out  the  hit 
coDBscate  the  property  of  the  septs,  an 
syBtematically  with  English  tenants.  Tl 
tor bances  between  the  English  Govemmen 
who  were  in  reality  almost  independent 
were  made  the  pretexts  for  gigantic  confi 
hunger  for  laud  became  more  intense,  and  tl 
adventurers  increased,  other  methods  wer 
of  discoverers  were  called  into  existence  t 
of  plotB,  who  scrutinised  the  titles  of  Irisl 
severity  of  English  law,  and  who,  before  sul 
juries,  and  on  the  ground  of  technical  flaw 
tions.  Many  Irish  proprietors  were  execi 
Tolous  pretexts,  and  these  methods  of  ob 
were  so  systematically  and  skilfully  resorte 
caioe  evident  to  chiefs  and  people  tbat  it  w 
of  the  English  Government  to  deprive  the 
Burke,  who  had  studied  Irish  history  1 
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the  McessioD  of  Elizabeth  and  the  accomplislimeut  of  the 
Bevalatioa,  is  to  be  found  in  thia  feature  of  the  English  policy.' 
The  wars  of  Elizabeth  were  not  wars  of  nationaiity.  The  Irish 
tbni  had  never  been  fiised  into  a  single  nation ;  the  country 
m  much  in  the  condition  of  Gaul  before  tin:  conquests  of 
(Sons,  and  wherever  the  clan  eyetem  exists  the  national  spirit 
if  Tery  faint  and  the  devotion  of  the  clanKinan  is  almost  re- 
itricted  to  his  clan.  They  were  not  wars  of  races.  Desmond, 
1^  was  of  the  purest  Norman  blood,  was  supported  by  his  Irish 
faUowers  with  as  much  passionate  devotion  as  O'Neil;  and  in 
thf  long  catalt^e  of  Irish  crimes  given  by  the  English  writers 
of  the  time,  outrages  against  old  Eoglish  naturalised  landlords 
find  no  place.  They  were  not  to  any  considerable  extent  wars 
rf  religion.  Tyrone,  indeed,  made  '  liberty  of  conscience '  one 
of  his  demands ;  but  he  was  so  far  from  being  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  a  crusade  against  Protestantism  that  he  had  afisisted 
the  Government  against  Desmond,  and  would  probably  have 
never  drawn  the  sword  had  he  not  perceived  clearly  that  his 
ffitate  was  marked  out  for  confiscation.  The  real  motive  that 
stirred  the  Irish  population  through  the  land  was  the  conviction 
that  they  were  to  be  driven  from  the  soil.  Under  the  clan 
system  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  passionate  indignation 
must  have  been  excited  by  the  attempt  to  expel  the  old  chiefs 


I  ireniiu  and 
foliej  of  the  Bi^ltiih  Uovemment 
there,  before  the  BevolntioD,  as  well 
ag  during  the  whole  reit(n  of  Queen 
Elinbeth.  .  .  .  The  origin»l  Echeme 
■u  ncTer  deviated  from  for  a  sinf(le 
btMT.  Cnheaid  of  coDfiscations  were 
made  in  the  ^lorthem  parts,  Dpon 
pDnnda  of  plot  a  and  congpiracies  never 
jvavcd,  iqxm  their  BappMed  authors. 
The  war  of  chicane  sacceeded  to  tlie 
nr  of  antu  and  of  hostile  Btatntea, 
■nda  regular  series  of  operations  were 
amed  on,  partictilarly  from  Chi- 
chester's lime,  JD  the  otdinorr  conrts 
of  justice,  and  by  special  commifl- 
noDS  and  inqaisitions :  first  under 
VOL.  II. 


pretence  of  tenures,  and  then  of  titles 
in  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
total  extirpation  of  tie  interests  of 
the  natives  in  their  own  soil — until 
this  species  of  snbtle  ravage  being 
carried  to  the  last  excess  of  oppression 
and  insolence  under  Lord  t^itntfford, 
it  kindled  the  flames  of  that  rebellion 
which  broke  out  in  1641.  By  the 
isauo  of  that  war,  by  the  turn  which 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  gave  to  things 
at  the  Restoration,  and  bj  the  total 
reduction  oE  the  kinffdom  of  Ireland 
in  1691,  the  rain  of  the  native  Irisb, 
and  in  a  great  measure  too  of  the  first 
races  of  the  English,  was  completely 
accomplished.'— Burke's  Letter  te  fiSr 
HcrcuUt  Langritha. 


he  was  elected,  though  only  out  of  &  siogli 
had  a  vested  interest  in  the  soil.  The  hi 
a  co-proprietor  with  liis  chief;  lie  was  sul 
esactions  in  tlie  fiinu  of  tribute  that  wt 
some  and  oppressive,  hut  he  could  not  he 
large  rights  of  inheritance  of  common  lai 
wholly  different  from,  and  in  some  respe 
that  of  an  English  tenant.  In  the  con£ 
were  completely  disregarded.  It  was  ass' 
memorial  usage,  that  the  land  was  the 
property  of  the  chiefs,  and  that  no  compet 
tenants ;  and  in  tills  manner  the  confiacatic 
a  hurning  grievance  to  the  humblest  clansi 
If  the  object  of  the  Government  had  bi 
the  Irish  land  system  by  that  of  English 
might  probably  have  been  effected  without 
ing  discontent.  Great  care  would  have  ir 
touching  the  complicated  rights  of  chief  i 
were  on  each  aide  so  many  disabilities,  re 
that  a  composition  might  without  any  i 
have  been  attained.  A  very  remarkable  n 
was  actually  carried  in  1585,  bv  Sir  Johr 
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to  Um  Crown  certain  Btipnlated  rents,  and  discharging  certain 
it^Nilated  military  duties.  In  addition  to  the  freedom  from 
^grieioiu  and  irr^^ar  taxation  which  they  thus  purchased 
they  obtained  an  hereditary  poseesEion  of  their  estates,  and  titles 
^eh  appeared  perfect  beyond  dispute.  The  common  land 
m  to  remain  common,  but  was  no  longer  to  be  divided.  The 
tribes  lost  their  old  right  of  election,  but  paragraphs  were  inserted 
k  many  of  the  indentures  not  only  confirming  the  '  mean  free* 
Uden  and  tenants '  in  their  possesaious,  but  also  freeing  them 
btsn  all  their  money  and  other  obligations  to  their  chiefs.  They 
were  placed  directly  under  the  Grown,  and  on  payment  to  the 
Grown  of  lOs.  for  every  quarter  of  land  that  bore  *  com  or  horn,' 
tliey  were  completely  &eed  from  rent  and  services  to  their  former 
Imdiords,  but  this  latter  measure  was  not  to  come  into  effect 
until  the  death  of  the  chiefs  who  were  then  living.  The  De 
Borgo'e,  who  were  prominent  among  the  Connaught  nobles,  for 
•  time  resisted  this  arrangement  by  force,  but  they  were  soon 
compelled  to  yield ;  and  the  creation  of  a  large  peasant  pro- 
prietary was  probably  one  cause  of  the  comparative  tranquillity 
of  Connaught  during  many  years.' 

Bot  this  composition  of  Connaught  stands  altogether  apart 
from  the  ordinary  policy  of  the  Government,  Their  usual 
otgect  was  to  obtain  Irish  land  by  confiscation  and  to  plant  it 
with  English  tenants.  The  Rystem  was  begun  on  a  large  scale 
in  Leinster  in  the  reign  of  Itlary,  when  the  immense  territories 
belfsigiog  to  the  O'Mores,  the  O'Connors,  and  the  O'Dempseys 
vere  CGnfiscated,  planted  with  English  colonies,  and  converted 
into  two  English  counties.  The  names  of  the  Queen's  County 
nd  of  the  King's  County,  with  their  capitals  Maryborough  and 
Pbilipetown,  are  among  the  very  few  existing  memorials  of  a 
reign  which  Englishmen  would  gladly  forget.  The  confiscation, 
leing  carried  out  without  any  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
hombler  members  of  the  tribes,  gave  rise,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  to  a  long  and  bloody  guerilla  warfare,  between  the 

■  Sigecton's  HM.  q^  LaJid  T»nuret  in  Iraland,  pp.  26-31.  Lelwid,  ii. 
3HI-303,    StnffOTd'*  LttUn,  i.  1S6-166. 
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new  tenantfl  and  the  old  proprietors,  wMcIi  ezteoded  &r  into  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  especially  famous  in  Irish  memories 
for  the  treacherous  murder  by  the  new  settlers  of  the  Iridi 
chiefe,  who  had  with  that  object  been  invited  to  a  peaceful 
conference  at  Mullaghamast.  In  Munster,  after  Desmond's 
rebellion,  more  than  574,000  acres  were  confiscated  and  passed 
into  English  hands.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  grants  was 
that  none  of  the  native  Irish  should  be  admitted  among  the 
tenantry  of  the  new  proprietors.'  It  was  intended  to  sweep 
those  who  had  survived  the  war  completely  from  the  whole  of 
this  enormous  territory,  or  at  least  to  permit  them  to  remain 
only  in  the  condition  of  day-labourers  or  ploughmen,  with  the 
alternative  of  flying  to  the  mountains  or  the  forests  to  die  by 
starvation,  or  to  live  as  savages  or  as  robbers. 

Fortunately  it  is  easier  to  issue  such  injunctions  than  to  exe- 
cute them,  and  though  the  country  was  in  a  great  degree  planted 
from  England  not  a  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  retained  their  hc^ 
upon  the  soil.  Accustomed  to  live  in  wretched  poverty,  th^  could 
pay  larger  rents  than  the  English ;  their  local  knowledge  gave 
them  great  advantages ;  they  were  unmolested  by  the  numerous 
robbers  who  had  begun  to  swarm  in  the  woods ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Settlement, 
Spenser  complained  that  the  new  proprietors,  *  instead  of 
keeping  out  the  Irish, doe  not  only  make  the  Irish  tlieirtraiants 
in  those  lands  and  thrust  out  the  English,  but  also  some  of  them 
become  mere  Irish.'  *  The  confiscations  left  behind  them  many 
*  wood  kerns,*  or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  tappaiees,  who 
were  active  in  agrarian  outrage,"  and  a  vagrant,  homeless,  half- 

■  Leland.  now  very  eommon  in  Ireland,  was 

'  Pine  <^  tie  State  of  Irelanii.  unknown  there  till  tlie  beginning  of 

*  Derridc,   in    his   most    curious      the  eighteenth  cectiu;.   See  a  note  to 
poem  called  '  The  Image  of  Irelande,'       Tradt  HeUOing  to  Ireland,  published 
written  in  16T9,  gives  a  horrible  de-      hj  the  Arctucological  So<^t7,  vol.  i. 
scription  of  these  Jcema.    He  says —         p.    26.     Chief  Justice    Dixie,   in    a 
Ko  pict  to  plDcke  tbe  thatch  tmta  tuHuc,  letter  (Jan.  IStlT)  in  the  Carew  MSS., 

Are  iTfl^  in  Triihe  graimd ;  noticed    the   frequent    murder   and 

?"'*™ ."."'"  P."  ..?_¥™°  *" ''™"  wbbeiy  of  English  settle ra  living  in 

detached  houses  and  the  necessity  of 
concentrating  the  new   coIoiiUts  in 
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pc^nlation  of  beggars;  but  tbe  *  better  sort'  of  the 
ere  by  no  means  entirely  uncivilised.  An  English  '  an- 
!r'  named  Robert  Payne,  who  obtained,  in  conjunction 
Hne  others,  an  estate  in  Munster,  published  in  1 589  a 
Description  of  Ireland,'  in  which  he  drew  a  very  favour^ 
store  of  their  habits.  '  The  better  sorte,'  he  says, '  are  very 
ad  honestly  giren ;  the  most  of  them  greatly  inclined  to 
drie,  although  as  yet  unskillful,  notwithstanding  through 

jeat  trav^  many  of  them  are  rich  in  cattle 

gh  they  did  never  see  you  before^  they  will  nLake  you  the 
leare  tfaeir  country  yeeldeth  for  two  or  three  days  and 
ot  anything  therefor.  Most  of  them  speake  good  Eng- 
d  bring  np  their  children  to  learning.  I  saw  in  a  gram- 
hool  at  Limbrick  one  hundred  and  threescore  schollers, 
f  them  speaking  good  and  perfect  English,  for  that  they 
5ed  to  coDstme  the  Latin  into  English.'  They  keep  their 
e  &ithfully,  and  are  more  desirous  of  peace  than  our 
hmen,  for  that  in  time  of  warres  they  are  more  charged  ; 
H)  they  are  fatter  praies  for  the  enemie  who  respecteth  no 
They  are  quicke  witted,  and  of  good  constitution  of 

they  reform  themselves  daylie  more  and  more  after  the 
h  manners.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  unto  them  than 
■  of  good  justices  placed  amongst  them.  They  have  a 
■u  saying,  which  I  am  persuaded  they  speake  unfeinedly, 
3, "  Defend  me  and  spend  me ; "  meaning  from  the  oppres- 

the  worser  sort  of  our  countriemen.  They  are  obedient 
laws,  BO  that  you  may  travel  through  all  the  land  with- 
r  danger  or  injurie  offered  of  the  very  worst  Irish,  and 
itly  reieaved  of  the  best.'  Payne  strongly  urges  the  duty 
Uing  the  terms  of  the  grants,  and  planting  the  land  with 
b,  but  he  at  the  same  time  fully  explains,  though  he  cen- 
the  preference  of  some  of  the  undertakers  for  Irishmen, 
find  such  profit  from  their  Iriflh  tenautsj  who  give  them 

(  not  less  than  twenty  house-  '  Henrj  Vin.  had  ardered  free 

See-  Bichey's  Ltetvra  at  schools  for  teaching  English  in  every 
ittoiy  (2nd  seriet),  p.  3^8.  parish. 
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the  fourth  sheafe  of  all  their  come,  and  I6d.  yeul;  forabesst«t 
gtasB,  beside  divers  other  Irish  accustomed  dues.  So  that  they 
care  not,  although  they  never  place  any  Englishmen  there.'  • 

It  is  no  slight  illustration  of  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
Irish  character  that  so  large  a  measure  of  the  charities  of  lifo 
as  these  passages  indicate  should  have  been  found  in  Munster 
vithin  four  years  after  the  great  confiscations  and  after  a  war 
conducted  by  such  methods  as  I  have  described.  The  system 
of  tanistry,  it  must  be  remembered,  did  not  exist  on  the  estates 
of  DesUond.  A  low  level  of  comfort  and  much  experience  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  civil  war,  helped  to  reconcile  the  aurviTon 
to  tbeir  new  lot,  and  a  confiscation  which  in  its  plan  wu 
atrociously  cruel,  was  somewhat  mitigated  in  its  execution. 
Still,  feelings  of  fierce  and  lasting  resentment  must  have  rankled 
in  many  minds,  and  traditions  were  slowly  forming  which 
coloured  the  whole  texture  of  Irish  thought.  In  the  north, 
Tyrone,  by  a  timely  submission,  succeeded  in  saving  his  land; 
but  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  a  decision  of  the  King's 
Bench,  which  had  the  force  of  law,  pronounced  the  whole  system 
of  tanistry  and  gavelkind,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  Brehcm 
law,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  recognised  in  a  great  part  of 
the  island,  to  be  illegal ;  and  thus,  without  a  struggle  and  with- 
out compensation,  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  natives  were 
swept  away.  Then  followed  the  great  plantation  of  Ulster. 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  were  accused  of  plots  against  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  falsely  or  truly  is  still  disputed.  There  was  no 
rebellion,  but  the  earls,  either  conscious  of  guilt,  or,  quite  as 

'  Traelt  Belating  to  Ireland,  pub'  such   wisdoms,  equity,  Bod    justice 

lislied   by   the    Irish   Aichtcolc^ical  as  demerits  worthy  commendalions. 

Society  (vol.  i.).  I  am  indebted  foi  my  For    I    myself    divers   times    hav« 

knowledge  of  this  pamphlet  to  Ur.  seen  In  several!  places  within  their 

Sigersnn's   Ilintory  qf  Land  Tenviti  jurisdictions  well  near  twenty  caiuea 

in  Ireland— tt  very  valuable,  and  at  decided  at  one    Eittin^c,  with  such 

the  same  time   unpretending,  little  indiSerencis  that  for  the  moat  pact 

book,lromwhichIhaTederivedtnuch  both  plaintiff   and   defendant  balh 


One  other  passage  from  departed  contented.  YeC  many  tbat 
Payne's  book  I  may  quale:  'As  make  sliewe  of  peace,  and  desircth  to 
touching  their  government  [that  of      live  by   blood,   doe  utterly  mislike 

..-...,.  ^[jjg  (jj.  gjjy  g,joij  thing  that  the  pool 

Irishman  dotha/ — Ibid. 
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pntbaUy,  diatrosting  tribunals  wbich  were  systematically  and 
■ofaaioosly  partial,  took  flight,  and  no  less  thaa  eIx  couq- 
tia  were  confiscated,  and  planted  with  English  and  Scotch. 
Hie  plantation  scheme  was  conducted  with  much  ability, 
Ijutiy  by  the  advice  of  Bacon.  The  great  depopulation  of 
tbe  coantry  in  the  last  war  rendered  it  comparatively  easy, 
nd  Sir  John  Davia  noticed  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
Utry  of  the  confiBcationa,  gome  attention  was  paid  to  the  in- 
temta  of  the  natives,  to  whom  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
confiscated  land,  selected  arbitrarily  by  the  Government,  was 
iceigned.'  The  proprietary  rights,  however,  of  tbe  clans,  in 
aeeoidaaae  witli  the  recent  deci^on,  were  entirely  disregarded. 
Gnat  numberB  of  the  old  proprietors,  or  bead,  tenants,  were 
driven  from  their  land,  and  tbe  large  Presbyterian  element 
now  introdoced  into  Ulster  greatly  increased  the  bittemees  of 
tte(d<^cal  animosity.  The  new  colonists  also,  planted  in  the 
M  Irish  territory,  though  far  surpassing  the  natives  in  indus- 
trial enterprise,  were  of  a  class  very  little  fitted  to  raise  tbe 
umal  level  of  the  province,  to  conciliate  a  people  they  despised, 
or  to  soften  the  shock  of  a  great  calamity.  Tbe  picture  drawn 
•f  tbeir  general  character  by  Stewart,  tbe  son  of  one  of  the 
DuniEterB  who  came  over,  is  probably  a  little  over-coloured, 
Imt  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it:S  substantial  truth,  and  it 
doea  much  to  explain  the  ferocious  character  of  tbe  rebellion 
that  followed.  *  From  Scotland  came  many,  and  from  Eng- 
hnd  not  a  few,  yet  all  of  them  generally  tbe  scupi  of  both 
niUoDs,  who  from  debt,  or  breaking  or  fleeing  from  justice, 
or  seeking  shelter,  came  hither,  hoping  to  be  without  fear  of 
nun's  justice,  in  a  land  where  there  was  nothing,  or  but  little 
u  yet,  of  the  fear  of  God.  ...  On  all  bands  Atheism  in- 
oeaaed,  and  disregard  of  God ;  iniquity  abounded,  with  conten- 
tion, fighting,  murder,  adultery.  .  .  .  Going  to  Ireland  was 
looked  on  as  a  miserable  mark  of  a  deplorable  person ;  yea,  it 
was  tnraed  into  a  proverb,  and  one  of  tbe  worst  expressions  of 
diidain  that  could  be  invented  was  to  tell  a  man  that  **  Ireland 
'  Davii'a  Dvett.  Carte'    Orsi&nd,   i.  16. 
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vould  be  his  hinder  end."'  'Althon^  among  those  whom 
Divine  Providence  did  send  to  Ireland,'  says  another  Preiby 
terian  writer,  '  there  were  several  persons  eminent  for  birth, 
education,  and  parts,  yet  the  most  part  were  soch  as  eiUier 
poverty,  scandalous  lives,  or,  at  the  best,  adventoroua  seekiDg  of 
better  aocommodation,  bad  forced  tbither.' ' 

The  aspect  of  Ireland,  however,  was  at  this  time  more 
encouraging  than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  In  the  social 
system,  as  in  the  physical  body,  the  prostration  of  eztreme 
illness  ia  often  followed,  with  a  strange  rapidity,  by  a  suddeo 
refluK  of  exuberant  health.  When  a  nation  has  been  brought 
to  the  utmost  extremities  of  anguish ;  when  almost  all  the  old, 
the  sick,  the  feeble  have  been  hurried  to  the  grave;  when 
the  population  has  been  suddenly  and  enormously  reduced ;  when 
great  masses  of  property  have  quickly  changed  handn ;  and  when 
few  except  the  moat  vigorous  natures  remain,  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  the  cessation  of  the  calamity  will  be  followed 
by  a  great  outburst  of  prosperity.  Such  a  rebound  followed 
the  Black  Death,  which  in  the  fourteenth  c^itury  swept  away 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe ;  and  a  similar 
recovery,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  same 
cause,  took  place  in  Ireland  after  the  Elizabethan  and  the 
CromweUian  wars,  and  after  the  great  famine  of  the  present 
century.  Besides  this  a  new  and  energetic  element  was  intro- 
duced  into  Irish  life.  English  law  was  extended  through  ihe 
island.  "(Pie  judges  went  their  regular  circuits,  and  it  was" 
hoped  that  the  resentment  produced  by  recent  events  would  be 
compensated  oi  allayed  by  the  destruction  of  that  clan  system 
which  had  been  the  source  of  much  disorder,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  exactions  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
skilful  husbandmen,  and  therefore  of  material  prosperity,  into  a 
territory  half  of  which  lay  absolutely  waste,  while  the  other  half 
was  only  ciiltivated  in  the  rudest  manner,*   It  was  iuevitable  that 


^id'i  Bitt.  ^  tha  IriiA  Pz-etbi/-      Earl  (^  Saliibury  ■ 
-      -■-■   "7,88.  -'  '    ■      ' 

Dftvis'a   Letter  to  the 


Uriam.  i.  pi).  97,  88.  ef  lT»htnd. 

•  Sir  John  '  "      ■    -' 
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Ite  English  and  the  Irish  should  look  on  the  Flantatioa  in  reiy 
Afierent  ways.  In  the  eyes  of  the  latter  it  was  a  confiscation  of 
Ibe  woist  and  most  irritating  description ;  for,  whatever  might 
Wn  been  the  guilt  of  the  banifhed  earls,  the  clans,  vho,  accordii^ 
to  Iiidi  notioDs,  vere  the  real  owners  of  the  soil,  had  given  no  pro- 
vocation ;  and  the  measure  by  breaking  up  their  oldest  and  most 
derished  cuatoms  aud  traditions,  by  banishing  their  ancient 
shiefs,  by  tearing  them  from  their  old  homes,  and  by  planting 
UDongthem  new  masters  of  another  race,  and  of  u hostile  creed, 
onited  aa  intensity  of  bitterneM  which  no  puidy  political  mea- 
■m  flould  poaaibly  have  produced.  In  the  eyes  of  the  English  the 
■tfuore  was  essential,  if  Ulster  was  to  be  brought  fully  under  the 
dsminion  of  English  law,  and  if  ita  resources  were  to  be  developed ; 
aad  the  aaaignment  of  a  large  part  of  the  land  to  native  owners 
dutinguisfaed  it  broadly  and  favourably  from  similar  acts  in  pre- 
liooi  times.'  It  met  with  no  serious  resistance.  Even  the  jury 
^■tem  was  at  onoe  introduced,  and  although  it  was  at  first  found 
that  the  clansmen  would  give  no  verdicts  against  one  another, 
jmymen  were  speedily  intimidated  into  submission  by  fines  or 
inqKisonment.*  In  a  few  years  the  progress  was  so  great  that 
Sir  John  Davis,  the  able  Attorney-General  of  King  James,  pro- 
iiotiaoed  the  strings  of  the  Irish  harp  to  be  all  in  tune,  and  he 
ezpresKd  both  surprise  and  admiration  at  the  absence  of  crime 
UDong  the  natives,  and  at  their  complete  submission  to  the 


'  Thii '  Planlation  of  the  natives 
umade  hj  hii  Hajeslj'  rather  like  a 
fHliei  than  like  a  loid  or  monarch. 
Ha  BomaiiB  transplaoted  wliole 
ntiODS  out  of  Oennan/  into  Fraaca. 
Tbo  SpaniatilB  laC^lj  jemoved  all  the 
Hoon  oat  of  Grenada  into  Barbary, 
titboat  proriding  them  anj  new 
nata  tbeie ;  when  the  English  Pale 
m  fint  planted,  all  the  natives  were 
dearlj  cxpeUed,  so  as  not  one  Irish 
&Buly  bad  ao  macb  as  an  acre  of  free- 
bold  in  all  the  five  connties  of  the 
Pkle;  and  now  within  these  torn  years 
[ait.tbe  Qreames  were  removed  fiom 
the  border*  of  Scotland  to  thii  king- 
dom, and  bad  iu>t  one  foot  of  land 


allotted  nnto  them  here ;  but  these 
natives  of  Cavan  have  competent 
portions  of  land  assigned  nnto  them, 
many  of  them  in  the  same  barony 
where  they  dwelt  before,  and  snch  as 
are  removed  are  planted  in  the  same 
coTintj,  BO  as  his  Majesty  doth  in 
this  imitate  tbe  skiUol  biubandman 
who  doth  remove  bis  fruit  trees,  not 
with  a  purpose  to  extirpate  and 
destroy  them,  but  that  they  may  bring 
better  and  sweeter  fruit  after  lio 
transplantation.'  —  Bir  J.  Davis's 
second  Letter  to  tie  Earl  tf  Saiithwrg. 
'  Ibid,  first  Letter  to  the  I^l  of 
Salubury. 
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law.     *  I  dare  affirm,'  he  mote, '  that  for  the  space  of  five  ;ean   ~ 
past  there  have  not  been  found  bo  man;  malefactors  worthy  of 
death  in  all  the  six  cironits  of  this  realm  (which  is  now  divided 
into  tliirty-two  shires  at  large)  as  in  one  circuit  of  six  shires,   ' 
namely,  the  western  circuit,  in  England.     For  the  truth  is  that  ' 
in  time  of  peace  the  Irish  are  more  fearful  to  offend  the  law 
than  the  English   or   any   other   nation  whatsoever.'      'The    ' 
nation,'  he  predicted,  <  will  gladly  continue  suhjects,  without 
adhering  to  any  other  lord  or  king,  as  long  as  they  may  be  pro- 
tected and  justly  governed,  without  oppression  on  the  one  dde 
or  impunity  on  the  other.     For  there  is  no  nation  or  people 
under  the  sun  that  doth  love  equal  or  indifferent  justice  better 
than  the  Irish  ;  or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the  execution 
thereof,  although  it  be  against  themselves ;   so  as  they  may 
have  the  protection  and  benefit  of  law  when  upon  just  cause 
they  do  desire  it.' ' 

But  yet  it  needed  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
perceive  that  the  country  was  in  imminent  danger  of  drifting 
BteadUy  to  a  fearful  catastrophe.  The  unspeakable  horrors  that 
accompanied  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  under  Elizabeth,  the 
enormous  confiscations  in  three  provinces,  the  abolition  of  the 
land  customs  most  cherished  by  the  people,  the  1^^  con- 
demnation of  their  religion,  the  plantation  among  them  of 
an  alien  and  hostile  population,  ever  anxious  to  root  them 
from  the  soil — all  these  elements  of  bitterness,  crowded  into  a 
few  disastrous  years  of  suffering,  were  now  smouldering  in  deep 
resentment  in  the  Irish  mind.  Mere  political  changes  leave  the 
great  body  of  the  community  untouched,  or  touch  them  only 
feebly,  indirectly  or  superficially ;  but  changes  which  affect  reli- 
gious belief  or  the  means  and  conditions  of  material  subsistence 
are  felt  in  their  full  intensity  in  the  meanest  hovel.  Nothing 
in  Irish  history  is  more  remarkable  than  the  entire  absence  of 
outrage  and  violence  that  followed  the  Ulster  Plantation,  and  for 
the  present  at  least  the  people  showed  themselves  eminently 

r  entirclif  tttbdued, 
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submissire,  tractable,  and  amenable  to  the  law.  But  the  only 
pofldUe  means  of  securing  a  permanence  of  peace  was  by  con- 
Tincing  them  that  justice  would  be  adminlBtered  with  impartial 
fimmess,  and  that  foi  the  future  at  least,  under  the  shadow  of 
English  role,  their  property  and  their  religion,  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  and  the  worship  of  their  God,  would  be  scru- 
pnkosly  respected.  Had  such  a  spirit  animated  the  Govem- 
ment  of  Irdand,  all  might  yet  have  been  well.  But  the  greed 
tern  Irish  land  which  had  now  become  the  domiaatiog  passion 
at  English  adventurers  was  still  unsated,  and  during  the  whole 
at  the  reign  of  James  a  perpetual  efTort  was  made  to  deprive 
the  Irish  of  the  residue  which  remained  to  them.  The  con- 
ecasions  intended  in  the  plantation  scheme  were  most  imper- 
fectly carried  out.  '  The  commissioners,'  writes  a  temperate 
^testant  historian,  '  appointed  to  distribute  the  lands  scan- 
dalonsly  abused  their  trusts,  and  by  fraud  or  violence  deprived 
the  natives  of  the  possessioDS  the  king  had  reserved  for  them.'' 
In  the  small  county  of  Longford,  twenty-five  members  of  one 
i^t  were  all  deprived  of  their  estates,  without  the  least  com- 
pensation, or  auy  means  of  subsistence  assigned  to  them.*  All 
orer  Ireland  the  trade  of  the  Discoverer  now  rose  into  pro- 
minence. Under  pretence  of  improving  the  king's  revenue, 
these  persons  received  commissions  of  inquiry  into  defective  titles, 
and  obtained  confiscations,  and  grants  at  small  rents  for  them- 
edres.  In  a  country  which  had  but  just  emerged  from  bar- 
barism, where  English  law  bad  but  recently  become  supreme, 
iriiere  moat  possession  rested  chiefly  on  immemorial  custom, 
aad  where  constant  civil  ware,  many  forfeitures,  and  a  great  and 
reeeat  change  in  the  tenure  of  land  had  all  tended  to  confuse 
titles,  it  was  totally  impossible  that  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
prietora  could  satisfy  the  conditions  that  were  required  of  them, 
■ad  tbe  proceedings  in  the  law  courts  were  soon  an  infamous 
mockeiy  of  justice.     Grants  made  by  Henry  II.  were  revived 

■  Leluid.    ii.    46T.     Bee    several  *  Carte,  i.  SS.   See,  too,  Prender- 

nitwioea  of  tb«  gross  iajoBtice  per-  jtasl'a  CtwnmeUian  SHtl«Jil«nt,  pp. 
lataUad,  In  Caito's  Ormond,  1.  24,  SB.      iS-  47, 
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to  invalidate  the  imdistorbed  poseessionB  of  centaries.  Mucb  of 
the  country  had  passed  in  the  early  PlaDtageort  period  from 
Norman  into  Irish  hands,  as  the  circle  of  the  Pale  was  con- 
tracted ;  and  if  the  present  proprietors  could  not  establish  their 
titles  clearly  and  indisputably  by  documentary  evidence,  if, 
possessing  such  evidence,  the  smallest  technical  flaw  coold  be 
discovered,  the  land,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  claimant,  was 
adjudged  to  the  Grown.  Everywhere,  aays  Carte,  discoverers 
were  at  work  finding  out  flaws  in  men's  titles  to  tiieir 
estates.  The  old  pipe-rolls  were  searched  to  find  the  old 
rents  reserved  and  charged  upon  them ;  the  patent  rolls  in 
the  Tower  of  London  were  ransacked  for  the  ancient  grants.' 
It  was  discovered  that  several  ancient  grants  had  reserved  rents 
to  the  Crown,  which  had  for  generations  been  unpaid  and 
undemanded.  Acquittances  were  now  demanded,  and  as  they 
could  not  be  produced,  some  of  the  best  titles  were  in  this 
manner  invalidated.  The  Judges,  who  were  removable  at  plea- 
sure, warmly  supported  the  Government  in  straining  the  law 
to  the  utmost  limits.  In  general,  the  terrified  proprietors  saved 
themselvcB  by  paying  composition,  surrendering  their  titles,  and 
receiving  them  back  with  increased  rents  to  the  Crown.  Every 
man's  enjoyment  of  his  property  became  precarious,  and  the 
natives  learnt  with  terror  that  law  could  be  made  in  a  time  of 
perfect  peace,  and  without  any  provocation  being  given,  a 
not  less  terrible  instrument  than  the  sword  for  rooting  them 
out  of  the  soil.*  In  a  case  which  Carte  records  it  was  found 
impossible,  by  any  legal  chicanery,  to  deprive  a  &mily  named 
O'Byme,  in  the  County  Wicklow,  of  an  estate  which  was  covet*^. 
But  another  method  was  more  succeesfu!.  Sir  William  Farsons 
and  his  accomplices  trumped  up  a  false  criminal  charge  against 

'  Carte's Orm/ind.i.  27.  CarteelBe-  on  what  teniu  they  pleased.'  Tfais 
vhcTcsaya:  'Ireland  bad  lon^  been  a  traffic,  be  adds, 'alieoated  the  minds 
pTeytoprojectoraandgreedyociiirtiera  of  the  people  from  the  Oovemmenl, 
who  procured  grants  of  conceded  and  raised  continual  clamours  and 
lands,  and  by  Betting  up  the  king's  uneasiness  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
title  forced  Ibc  right  oivneis  of  them,  dom.' — Ibid,  p.  60. 
to  avoid  the  plague  and  expense  of  a  •  Ibid.  i.  25-28.  Leland,  ii  463- 
litigation,   to   compound  with  them  4T0. 
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lie  proprietor.  They  induced  men  of  tbe  most  infamous  cha- 
wtera  to  support  it,  and  outr  wilness  wlio  refused  to  give  the 
eridoioe  they  requiied,  was  tortured  into  compliance  by  'being 
placed  <H)  a  burning  gridiron.'  It  was  this  eept  vhich  first  rose 
to  imw  in  Leinater  in  the  insurrection  of  1641. 

One  fraud  of  a  more  gigantic  descriptioa  was  contem- 
jitated.  It  was  hoped  that  Sir  John  Perrot's  great  measure 
of  the  composition  of  Connaught  bad  at  least  placed  the  titles 
of  that  province  beyond  all  dispute,  and  given  them  the  fidlest 
■eeurity  of  English  law.  The  measure,  however,  had  been  taken 
befiwe  the  schnne  ibr  seeking  confiscations  b;  legal  quibbles 
Iwd  been  devised,  and  it  had  been  somewhat  carelessly  carried 
oat.  The  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Connaught  had  soirendered 
their  estates  to  tbe  Grown,  had  complied  with  the  conditions 
oS  the  new  tenure,  and  had  paid  their  compositions  to  the 
Crown  with  an  acknowledged  punctuality  ;  but  they  had  very 
generally  neglected  to  enrol  their  sorrenders  or  to  take  out 
their  patents.  The  defect,  however,  was  supplied  by  King 
Janves,  who  in  tbe  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  issued  a  com- 
misBioa  to  l^i&lise  the  surrenders  of  tbe  estates,  which  were 
leeonveyed  by  new  and  regular  patents  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England.  Tbe  fees  for  the  enrolment  of  these  patents, 
uunmting  in  all  to  3,000^.,  were  fully  paid  ;  but  it  was  found, 
it  the  very  time  when  the  enthusiasm  for  plantatioua  was  at  its 
bttght,  that  by  tbe  neglect  of  tbe  officers  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eaj  the  patents  and  the  surrenders  had  not  been  duly  enrolled 
io  the  Court  of  Chancery.  On  the  ground  of  this  technical  flaw, 
which  waa  doe  exclusively  to  the  neglect  of  the  Govemment 
officials,  and  for  which  the  Connaught  proprietors  were  in  no 
degree  responsible,  the  titles  of  all  tbe  estates  in  the  province, 
though  guaranteed  under  tbe  King's  broad  seal,  were  pronounced 
invalid,  and  the  estates  were  said  to  be  still  vested  in  tbe  Crown. 
The  project  of  making  a  plantation  of  Connaught  similar  to 
the  Plantation  of  Ulster  was  devised  and  adopted.  The  terror 
produced  by  this  prospect  was  extreme,  and  tbe  conviction  of 
>  Carte's  Oraoitd,  t.  37-33. 
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tbe  Connaught  gentry  that  no  real  jastioe  could  be  obtained 
was  BO  strong  that  they  offered  to  purchase  a  new  confirmatioB 
of  their  patents  by  doubling  their  annual  compositiona,  and 
by  paying  to  the  King  what  was  at  that  time  the  very  la^ 
sum  of  10,000!.  It  was  estimated  that  this  was  as  much  as  the 
King  would  gain  by  a  plantation,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
sum  would  have  been  accepted,  when  the  death  of  James  intet^ 
rupt«d  the  scheme.' 

It  is  not  surprising  under  these  circumstances,  that  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  a  feverish  and  ominous  reatlessness  should 
have  pervaded  Irish  life.  The  army  was  increased.  Religioos 
animosities  became  much  more  apparent  than  before.  The 
security  of  property  was  shaken  to  the  very  foundation.  The 
native  proprietors  began  to  feel  themselves  doomed  to  cer- 
tain and  speedy  destruction.  Universal  distrust  of  Engliah 
law  had  grown  up,  and  the  murmurs  of  discontent,  like  the 
first  meanings  of  a  coming  storm,  might  be  plainly  heard. 
One  more  effort  was  made  by  the  Irish  gentry  to  persuade,  or 
rather  to  bribe  the  Government  to  allow  them  to  remain  undis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  their  property.  They  offered  to  raise 
by  voluntary  assessment  the  large  sum  of  120,000£.,  in  three 
annual  instalments  of  40,000^,  on  condition  of  obtaining  cer- 
tain Graces  from  the  King.  These  Graces,  the  Irish  analogue 
of  the  Petition  of  Bights,  were  of  the  most  moderate  and  equit- 
able description.  The  most  important  were  that  undisturbed 
possession  of  sixty  years  should  secure  a  landed  proprietor  &om 
all  older  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Connaught  should  be  secured  from  litigation  by  the  enrol- 
ment of  their  patents,  and  that  Popish  recusants  should  be  per- 
mitted, without  takiD(j  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  to  sue  for  livery 
of  their  estates  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  to  practise  in  the 
courts  of  law.  The  terms  were  accepted.  The  promise  of  the 
King  was  given.  The  Graces  were  transmitted  by  way  of  in- 
struction to  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council,  and  the  Government 
oIeo  engaged,  as  a  further  security  to  all  proprietors,  that  their 
•  Leland,  ii.  *77,  478.     C*rte'i  Onwnd,  vol.  i.  47, 18. 
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Mtata  ihoold  be  formally  confirmed  to  them  and  to  their  heirs 
tj  the  next  Parliament  which  should  be  held  in  Ireland. 

The  seqoel  forms  one  of  the  most  ehameful  passages  in  the 
iHtary  of  English  government  of  Ireland.  In  distinct  Tiolatton 
at  the  King's  solemn  promise,  after  the  subsidies  that  were  made 
oa  the  fiuth  of  that  promise  had  been  duly  obtained,  without 
poTocation  or  pretext  or  excuse,  WeQtw<Hth,  who  now  presided 
with  stem  despotism  over  the  government  of  Ireland,  annoiuced 
tbs  withdrawal  of  the  two  principal  articles  of  the  Graces,  the 
fimUation  of  Crown  claims  by  a  possession  of  sixty  years  and  the 
kgalisation  of  the  Connaught  titles.  The  object  of  this  great 
aal  wicked  man  was  to  establish  a  deapotism  in  Ireland  as 
a  step  towards  a  despotism  in  England.  If  the  King  could 
oonuiiand  without  control  a  powerful  army  and  a  large  revenue 
in  Inland,  he  would  have  made  a  great  stride  towards  eman- 
tipf*'"g  himself  from  the  Parliament  of  England.  The  Irish 
Piriiaineiit  was  do  serious  obstacle.  It  was  too  dependent,  too 
intUDidatedf  and  a  great  ruler  might  safely  defy  it.  '  I  can 
DOW  say,*  wrote  Weatworth, '  that  the  King  ia  as  absolute  here 
u  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  can  be.' '  It  was  necessary, 
hinrever,  to  the  scheme  to  increase  to  the  utmost  the  King's 
TBTenofi  and  to  n^lect  no  source  from  which  it  might  be  re- 
pleoiehed.  With  this  object  Wentworth  developed  with  great 
■nd  commendable  energy  the  material  resources  of  the  country, 
tad,  though  he  discouraged  the  woollen  trade  in  the  interests 
of  English  manufacturers,  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  linen 
manu&cture.  With  this  object  he  compelled  the  new  colonists 
xi  Londonderry  to  redeem  their  titles,  which  he  impugned  on 
account  of  a  technical  flaw  in  a  covenant,  by  the  payment  of 
no  lesa  than  70,000^.  With  this  object  he  induced  the  King 
to  maintain  his  ancient  claims,  and  he  resolved,  at  once  and 
on  a  large  scale,  to  prosecute  the  plantation  of  Connaught. 
The  means  employed  were  hardly  less  infamous  than  the 
design.  Inquisitions  were  made  in  every  county  in  Con- 
Binght..  In  order  to  preserve  the  show  of  justice,  juries  were 
'  Straflord'a  I^tUri,  i.  34*. 
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Bummoned,  and  were  peremptoril;  ordered  to  briog  in  verdiotv^ 
TestiDg  all  titles  in  the  King.     Every  means  was  taken  to'- 
insure  compliance.     Men  such  *as  might  give  furtheranoe  il'-'^ 
finding  a  title  for  tlie  King'  were  carefully  selected,  asd  ii' 
grant  of  Ae.  in  the  pound  was  given  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justin^ 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  out  of  the  first  yearly  rent  mised  opoB  v' 
the  commissioDH  of  defective  titles,  '  which  money,'  the  Depii^  i 
somewhat  cynically  adds,  '  I  find  to  be  the  best  that  was  evar 
given.     For  now  they  do  intend  it  with  a  care  and  diligenn  '. 
such  as  it  were  their  own  private ;  and  most  certainly  the  g*ia-  ; 
ing  to  themselves  every  is.  onoe  paid,  shall  better  yoor  i»-  -. 
venue  ever  after  at  least  51.'     The  sherifis  and  the  Judges  wen  < 
the  creatures  of  the  Qovemment,  and  Wentwortii  was  present 
to  overcome  all  opposition.     The  juries  were  assured  that  the 
project  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  King  and  of  the  country, 
that  If  they  presumed  to  give  unfavourable  verdict«  those  ver- 
dicts would  be  set  aside,  and  that  '  they  might  answer  the  King 
a  round  fine  in  the  Castle  Chamber  in  case  they  should  prev^ 
ricate.'     In  county  after  county  terrified  juries  brought  in  the 
verdict  that  was  required.     In  Oalway  alone  the  jury  refused  to 
do  so,  and  the  enraged  Deputy  at  once  imposed  a  fine  of  1,0001. 
on  the  sherifi'  who  had  siunmoued  them,  and  bound  the  recalci- 
trant jurors  to  appear  in  the  Castle  Chamber,  where  they  were 
each  sentenced  to  pay  the  enormous  fine  of  4,000^  and  to  lis 
in  prison  till  it  was  paid.' 

The  titles  of  Connaught  now  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Deputy, 
but  at  the  Inst  moment  the  scheme  of  plantation  was  deferred. 
It  was  plain  that  it  would  produce  a  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  and 
as  the  conflict  between  the  King  and  the  English  Parliament 
was  now  rapidly  moving  to  its  crisis,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  postpone  the  change  till  a  quieter  time.  From  this  date, 
however,  the  great  insurrection  had  become  inevitable.  The 
policy  of  Wentworth  was  fully  approved  by  his  sovereign ;  he 

'  Strafford's  Lrtteri,  i.  310-362,  Ireland,  iii  30-37,  Hallam's  fimd 
442,  «3,  451,  434;  ii.  41.  Carte's  ifirf.  iii.  385-390.  Rnshwcaih'l  TViai 
Ormond,  \.  80,84.     Lcland,  m»t.  i^      of  the  Earl  ijf  Strnffiird. 
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m  made  £arl  of  Strafibrd,  and  he  soon  afler  passed  to  Eng- 
Ind  to  eoconnter  a  dark  and  a  terrible  fate ;  but  he  left  be- 
Usd  faim  in  Ireland  rage,  and  angtiiGb,  and  despair.  It  bad 
t«eome  clear  beyond  all  doubt  to  the  native  population  that 
-  He  old  scheme  of  '  rooting  them  out '  from  the  soil  was  the 
tiled  policy  of  the  Government ;  that  the  land  which  re- 
mained to  tbem  was  marked  as  a  prey  by  hungry  ad  ventuters,  by 
tte  refrue  of  the  population  of  England  and  Scotland,  by  men 
vbo  cared  no  more  for  their  rights  or  happiness  than  they  did 
fa  Ute  rights  and  happiness  of  the  worms  which  were  severed 
fcf  tbeir  spades.  It  had  become  clear  to  them  that  no  loyalty, 
■D  •ubmission,  no  concession  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  no 
inmiies  or  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  would 
Itof  any  avail  to  avert  the  doom  which,  withdrawn  for  a  time 
W  ever  imminent,  now  hung  in  perpetual  menace  over  the 
vdve  race. 

There  was  but  one  thing  which  they  valued  more  than  their 

Imd,  and  that  also  was  in  peril.     By  the  legislation  of  Elizabeth 

Iht  Act  of  Uniformity  was  established  in  Ireland ;  all  religious 

■mriiip  except  the  Anglican  was  made  illegal ;  all  persons  who 

- 1  mn  absent  from  church  without  sufficient  excuse  were  liable 

~f  kr  each  Sunday  to  a  fine  of  Is.,  and  all  ecclesiastics  and  other 

f  officials  were  bound  under  severe  penalties  to  take  the  Oath  of 

I  Sopremacy.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  legislation  neither 

I   wu  nor  could  have  been  enforced.     The  churches  over  a  great 

I    pot  of  the  island  were  in  ruins.     Protestant  ministers  were 

I    ray  few.    The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  within 

^     the  old  Pale,  and  nearly  the  whole   popnlation  beyond  it« 

borders  remained  attached  to   the  Catholic  faith.     Law  was 

everywhere  very  feeble,  and  the  Government  was  actuated  much 

more  l^  secular  than  by  theological  motives.     In  the  towns 

i    and  the  more  civilised  districts,  the  chm'chesand  their  revenues 

i    were  taken  from  the  Catholics,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  the 

k     fines  stipulated  by  law  were  imposed ;  but  even  the  disqualifica- 

I    tion  for  civil  offices  was  by  no  means  generally  enforced.     In 

1    the  troubles  of  this  reign  five  Irish  Catholic  bishopa  perished 

J        TQL,  n.  10 
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either  by  execution  or  by  the  violence  of  soldien,  and  ' 
Catholic  primate  died  a  priaoner  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  1 
in  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  cases,  political  motives  were  p 
bably  at  the  root  of  the  BeT<>rity.'  The  Man,  when  it  ^ 
driven  from  the  churches,  appears  to  have  been  celeWated  wi 
out  molestation  in  private  houses ;  and  it  is  probable  that  ii 
large  part  of  the  island  the  change  in  the  legal  religion  < 
hardly  perceived. 

But  on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  religious  anta^nlam  on  b 
fiides  became  more  apparent.  Forei^  ecclesiastics  were  fonn 
the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  their  hopes  on  the  accession 
the  new  sovereign  speedily  rose.  In  Cork,  Waterford,  Caal 
Clonmel,  and  Limerick,  the  townspeople,  wiUi  the  support 
connivance  of  the  magistrates,  violently  took  possession  of  ' 
churches,  ejected  the  reformed  mioieters,  celebrated  the  mi 
and  erected  crosses.  It  was  found  necessary  to  march  tro 
into  Munster,  At  Cork  there  was  some  slight  opposition 
few  lives  were  lost,  and  a  few  executions  followed.  To 
remonstraiice  of  the  Deputy,  the  Cork  authorities  answe 
that  '  they  only  exercised  now  publicly  what  they  had  e 
before  been  suffered  to  exercise  privately ;  and  as  their  pul 
prayers  gave  testimony  to  their  faithful  hearts  to  the  Ki 
80  they  were  tied  to  bene  less  carefiil  to  manifest  their  dutiet 
God,  in  which  they  would  never  be  dissembling  temporise 
The  disturbed  districts,  however,  speedily  submitted,  and  w 
quieted  by  an  Act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  published  by  p 
clamation ;  but  a  petition  was  soon  after  presented  to  the  K: 
by  tlie  recusants  of  the  Pale  asking  for  open  toleration ;  and 
was  followed  by  a  royal  proclamation  announcing  that  no  fr 
dom  of  worship  would  be  conceded,  and  ordering  all  Pop 
priests  to  leave  the  kingdom.     Some  of  the  magistrates  e 

'  Dnfortanately  tbiB  subject  has  in  Breimaii's  EeelenaMical  Bitt 

f&IIen  atmosl  entirely  into  the  banda  Ireland,  while  cvcrylhiog  that  cai 

of  theologians,  and  it  is  obscured  bj  said  to  minimise  tbe  persecution 

a  Tast  amount  of   falsehood  or  ex-  been  said  by  Eillea,  the  able  Pre! 

aggeration.    The  reader  may  find  the  terian  hiBtorian. 
Catholic  story  in  Its  extreme  form 
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cr  leading  inhabJtants  of  Dublin  -were  fined  and  imprisoned 
■ot  attending  the  Protestant  service.  The  latter  part  of 
wntence  was  entirely  illegal,  and  the  old  English  families 
the  Pale  drew  up  a  bold  remonstrance  against  it.  The 
renunent  replied  by  throwing  their  delegates  into  prison. 
1  AfA  of  Supremacy  was  also  more  widely  and  more  severely 
iroed,  bnt  the  Goremment  soon  relapsed  into  that  modified 
iraoce  which  was  almost  essential  in  a  country  where  probably 
etyHoine  out  of  erery  hundred  inhabitants  were  attached  to 
I^CMcribed  religion.  The  strengthening  of  the  Froteetant 
■aest  in  Ireland  was,  however,  one  great  object  of  the  Planta- 
1  of  Ulster.' 

The  Government  of  Charles  L  pursued  a  somewhat  similar 
i<7,  bat  there  were  many  new  signs  of  an  alarming  animosity. 
Is  open  to  anyone  to  maintain  that  the  Irish  Catholics 
lid  never  have  been  content  with  any  position  ehort  of 
mdency ;  but  whatever  plausibility  this  theory  may  derive 
D  the  experience  of  other  countries,  there  is  no  real  evidence 
lopport  it  in  Irish  history.  The  object  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
on  was  merely  to  obtain  security  and  open  recognition  for 
ir  religion,  but  it  was  plain  that  their  zeal  was  steadily  in- 
ising.  For  some  time  after  the  Reformation  Catholics  in 
and  aa  in  England  had  shown  little  scruple  ia  attending, 
n  required,  the  Anglican  service ;  but  their  preachers  now 
otmced  such  compliance  as  a  deadly  sin,  and  a  Bull  of 
an  VIII.  exhorted  the  people  to  suffer  death  rather  than 
!  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  In  a  country  where  almost  the 
lie  proprietary  of  the  country,  both  of  English  and  Irish 
%nt,  remained  attached  to  Catholicism,  the  practical  ad- 
Istration  of  affairs  was  necessarily  in  favour  of  that  religion. 
Catholics  were  still  a  great  political  power.  They  were 
lerous  among  the  Members  of  Parliament  and  the  magis- 
ea,  in  the  corporations,  and  at  the  bar,  though  they  were 
itantly  liable  to  be  called  on  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 

■  Lelond,  ii.  111-423. 
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and  were  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  irritatiog:  and  capridoiM 
tyniDDj.'  They  fbrmed  the  great  majority  of  the  freeholden. 
They  included  most  of  the  great  old  English  families,  and  th^  ' 
were  do  longer  content  with  the  mere  toleration  of  cooniTHnocb 
On  the  other  Hand,  the  Protestant  party  in  the  spirit  of  that 
time  were  inflexibly  opposed  to  a  fiill  toleration.  An  naoomt^ 
of  prelates,  convened  by  Archbishop  Usher  in  1626,  declared 
that  'the  religion  of  Papists  is  superstitious  and  idolatrous; 
their  &ith  and  doctrine  erroneous  and  heretical ;  their  Church, 
in  respect  to  both,  apostaLical ;  to  give  them,  therefore,  a  tolei»> 
tion,  or  to  consent  that  they  may  freely  exercise  their  religioB 
and  profess  their  faith  and  doctrine,  is  a  grievous  sin.'  *  Uaher 
and  other  prelates  preached  vehemently  against  toleration,  and 
the  English  House  of  Commons  supported  them  by  a  remon- 
strance to  the  King,  complaining  bitterly  that  '  the  Popish  re- 
ligion was  publicly  professed  In  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  tiiat 
monasteries  and  nunneries  were  there  newly  erected.'  In  the 
same  spirit,  Falkland,  who  immediately  preceded  Wentworth 
as  Deputy,  and  who  was  much  inclined  to  tolerate  CatbolioSf 
was  compelled  by  the  Puritanical  party  to  issue  a  proclamation 
complaining  of  the  growing  insolence  of  the  Popish  ecclesiastics 
since  the  intermission  of  prosecutions,  and  peremptorily  order- 
ing them,  'in  his  Majesty'sname,  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  their 
Popish  rites  and  ceremonies.'  *  The  site  of  the  Purgatory  of  St 
Patrick  which  was  the  object  of  deep  reverence  among  the  Irish 
Catholics  was  by  order  of  the  Government  dug  up  and  defused. 
Trinity  College  had  been  founded  by  Elizabeth  for  the  support 
of  Protestantism,  and  as  do  students  were  admitted  without 
taking  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  the  Catholics  bad  established  an 
educational  institution  of  their  own.  They  had  also  boldly  erected 
churches  and  monasteries  in  Dublin,  and  in  one  of  them  Carmelite 
monks  officiated  in  their  robes.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  invaded  this  church  at  the  head 

■  Carte's  Ormanii,  i.  43,  U.  Straf-       pp.  GO-fil. 
fords  J.elteri.  i.  ir,i.  •  Lcland,   iij.  S.    Mant,   i.  413- 

•  Bernard's  iift  cf  t'«*.T(lG30),      *33. 
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if  a  purty  of  soldiers,  and  tried  to  disperse  the  congregation,  but 
■migiy  scuffle  ensued,  stones  were  thrown,  and  the  Protestants 
eompeUed  to  retire.  The  English  Council  at  once  issued 
confiscating  for  the  King's  use  fifteen  religious  houses, 
the  new  ooll^;e  which  the  Catholics  had  founded,  and 
liwHwg  over  the  latter  to  its  Protestant  rival.*  The  negotia- 
Im  mbout  the  Graces  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  Popish  recusants, 
who  paid  the  greater  part  of  the  voluntary  subsidy  to  the 
Chyveanmient,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  security  for  their 
Mtates.  Wentworth  abstained  from  all  direct  interference  with 
their  rdigion,  but  he  extorted  additional  subsidies  from  them 
Ivf  threatening,  in  case  of  their  noncompliance  with  his  de- 
mnds,  to  enforce  the  laws  against  Popery,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  understood  that  his  project  of  planting  Connaught 
Protestant  settlers  would  be  the  prelude  to  the  suppression 
worship.  That  this,  at  least,  was  the  intention  of  the 
Deputy  we  know  by  his  own  words.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
eqnsly  states  that  the  suppression  of  every  other  religion 
than  that  established  by  law  was  one  great  aim  of  his  policy  ; 
that  he  thought  it  wise  to  defer  the  execution  of  that  policy 
till  the  confiscations  in  Connaught  had  been  duly  accomplished, 
and  that  he  hoped  by  the  new  plantation  to  secure  such  a 
Protestant  predominance  as  would  enable  him  to  accomplish 


Meanwhile,  from  another  quarter,  new  and  terrible  dangers 
were  approaching.  The  Puritan  party,  inspired  by  the  fiercest 
fknaticism  against  Popery,  were  rising  rapidly  into  power. 
The  Scotch  rebellion  had  the  double  eflect  of  furnishing  the 


'  Leland,  5-7. 

*  *  It  wiU  be  ever  far  forth  of  my 
heart  to  oonoeive  that  a  conformity 
in  religion  is  not  above  aU  other 
things  principally  to  be  intended. 
For,  nndoabtedly,  till  we  be  brought 
all  nnder  one  form  of  Divine  service 
the  Crown  is  never  safe  on  this  side. 
...  It  were  too  much  at  once  to  dis- 
temper them  by  bringing  plantations 
upon  them  and  disturbing  them  in 


the  exercise  of  their  religion,  so  long 
as  it  be  without  scandal ;  and  so, 
indeed,  very  inconsiderate,  as  I  con- 
ceive, to  move  in  this  latter,  till  that 
former  be  fully  settled,  and  by  that 
means  the  Protestant  party  become 
by  much  the  stronger,  which  in  truth 
I  do  not  yet  conceive  it  to  be.' — Straf- 
ford's Letters,  ii.  39.  8ee  too  Carte's 
Ormondf  i.  212. 


u» ■■  u  ui lus  viu  uuiiuiiuiirjr  ui  icii^nm  was 
the  whole  kingdom ;  and  a  letter  from  Scotl 
stating  that  a  covenanted  army  under  Gene 
conn.:  over  to  extirpate  Catholicism  in  Ulsti 
Parliament,  one  of  tlie  tiist  and  most  veht 
PuritoD  party  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  t 
By  an  address  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
ofBcera  were  driven  from  the  army.  An  app 
the  King  to  enforce  the  confiscation  of  two-t 
the  recusants,  as  well  as  the  savage  law  which 
all  Catholic  priests  to  the  gallows.  Some  of 
but  reprieved  by  the  King,  and  this  reprie 
minent  grievance  by  the  Parliaments  Seve 
afterwards  hung,  at  the  request  of  the  Parli 
crime  than  that  of  celebrating  the  Mass ;  b 
explosion  in  Ireland  had  begun,  Kcport«  of 
character,  some  of  them  false  or  esagge 
among  the  Irish  Catholics.  It  was  said  t 
worthy  bad  declared  in  Parliament  that  thi 
Irish  Papists  could  only  be  effected  with  tht 
and  the  sword  in  the  other  j  that  Pym  ha( 
Parliament  would  not  leave  one  priest  in 
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then  wu  a  fixed  design  among  the  FuritaD  part;,  who  vera 
aow  becoming  Enpreme,  to  suppress  abeolutely  the  Catholic 
woriiip  in  Irdand,  and  to  '  the  publishing  of  this  design ' 
OniKHid  ascribed  the  great  extension  of  the  rebellion  which  now 
Indte  oat.' 

The  rebellion  was  not,  however,  due  to  any  single  cause,  but 
nprcacnted  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  animosities  of  two 
geoerations.  The  influence  of  the  ejected  proprietors,  who  were 
wandering  impoverished  among  the  people,  or  who  returned  from 
Bolitaiy  service  in  Spain ;  the  rage  of  the  septs,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  proprietary  rights  and  outraged  in  their  most 
dwridied  customs ;  the  animosity  which  very  naturally  had  grown 
np  between  the  native  population  and  the  alien  colonists  planted 
in  their  <AA  dominions ;  the  new  fanaticism  which  was  rising 
tmder  the  preaching  of  priests  and  friars ;  all  the  long  train  of 
agrarian  wrongs,  firom  the  massacre  of  Mullaghamast  to  the  latest 
inqinaitions  of  Wentworth;  all  the  long  succession  of  religious 
wrongs,  from  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  Elizabeth  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  Irish  College  under  Charles — all  these  things,  toge- 
ther with  the  opportunity  caused  by  the  difficulties  of  England, 


fwlente  Catliolics,  fTesented  to  HU 
lUjeatj's  Conuniaaioiiera,  Huch  IT, 
1641. — Carry's  Ciml  Wart  in  Ireland, 
U.  pp.  333-316.  According  M  Walker, 
■Tbe  Independents  in  the  Farliamant 
insisted  openlj'  to  have  the  Papists 
at  Ireland  rooted  ont  and  theii  lands 
sold  to  adTentnrers.'— Walkei's  But. 
<  ImJepeiuleiieg,  p.  300. 

'  'There  is  too  mnch  reason  to 
think  that,  aa  the  Lorda  Jnaliccs 
tesll  J  wished  the  lebellioo  to  ^lead, 
and  more  gentlemen  of  estates  to  be 
iDToWed  in  it,  that  tbe  forfeitures 
might  be  the  greater,  and  a  geneial 
plantation  be  carried  on  b;  a  new 
set  of  English  Protestants  all  over 
the  kingdom,  to  tbe  ruin  and  expul- 
sion of  all  the  old  English  and  natives 
that  were  Soman  Catholics;  so,  to 
[somote  what  thej  wished,  thej  gave 
out  apeecfaea  apoa  occasirais,  insinu- 
ating mch  a  deaign,  and  that  in  a 


short  time  thero  would  not  be  a 
Itoman  Cii'holic  left  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  no  small  conBrmation  of  this 
notion  that  the  Earl  of  Orroond,  in 
his  letters  of  Jan.  27  and  February 
25,  1641,  to  Kir  W.  St.  Leger,  imputes 
the  general  revolt  of  the  nation,  then 
far  advanced,  to  the  publishing  of 
such  design.  .  .  After  acknowlei^ing 
the  receipt  of  those  two  letters,  Bt. 
Leger  useth  these  words :  '  The  un- 
due promulgation  of  tjiat  severe 
determiiiation  to  extirpate  (he  Irish 
and  P^tacy  oat  of  this  kingdom,  yoor 
Lordship  rigbtlj  apprehends  to  be 
too  nnseasonabljr  published;  albeit  I 
cannot  conceive  thai  any  such  ligor- 
ous  way  of  forcing  conscience  and 
men's  religion  would  ever  have  been 
attempted  or  enterprised,  but  upon 
such  aa  occasion  of  a  general  revolt 
ot  the  Irish.'— Cartii'8  Orwumd,  i. 
263. 


Before  them  lay  the  gloomy  and  almost 
banishment  from  the  land  which  remained 
tirpation  of  the  religion  which  was  fast  bect 
well  as  the  consolation  of  their  lives,  of  tl 
directed  against  any  priest  who  dared  to  p 
of  death.  To  the  most  sober  and  unim^ 
these  fears  were  reasonable ;  but  the  Irish 
far  as  possible  from  sober  and  miimpassionec 
feverish,  charged  with  rumours.  In  this 
safety  in  quiet,  and  there  was  no  power  c 
rely.  The  royal  authority  was  manifeg 
William  Persons,  the  most  active  of  the  Lc 
strongly  towards  the  Parliament ;  he  was  < 
principled  and  rapacious  of  the  laud-joblx 
the  last  generation,  been  the  curse  of  Irel 
chief  agent  in  the  scandalous  proceedings  sl{ 
and  if  we  may  believe  the  accoimt  of  Carte 
this  period  with  fiEir  greater  means  of  inform: 
historian,  Parsons  ardently  desired  and  pi 
rebellion  in  order  to  reap  a  new  crop  of  c( 
after  week,  as  the  attitude  of  the  English 
more  hostile,  the  panic  in  Ireland  spread  an 
the  shadow  of  approaching  calamity  fell  dai 

nations  of  thft  nftonlft.  RtranorA  cfririAa  ckf  an 
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I  can  only  give  the  briefest  sketch  of  the  confused  and 
itmble  yean  that  followed.  The  great  Irish  rebellioa  broke 
wt  in  Ulster  on  the  night  of  October  22, 1641.  It  had  been 
tstioed  before,  that  a  large  concourse  of  strangers  from  distant 
Mrts  of  the  kingdom  had  been  thronging  to  Dublin,  and  on  the 
irming  before  the  outbreak  in  the  14'orth,  the  Lords  JusticeB 
seeived  intelligence,  of  undoubted  weight,  of  a  conspiracy  to 
npriBe  Dublin  Castle.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  protect 
i,  and  for  six  weeks  after  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Ulster 
hnoet  the  whole  of  the  other  three  provinces  remained  passive. 
In  November  12,  indeed,  a  fiirious  popular  and  agrarian  rising 
soke  out  in  Wicklow '  in  the  territory  of  the  O'Bymes — who 
lad  been,  as  we  have  seen,  so  recently  and  so  flagitiously  robbed 
f  their  j^operty — and  all  the  English  were  plundered  and  er- 
dledfromthelandwhichbad  been  confiscated;  but  the  Catholic 
l^itry  of  Munster  and  Connaught  stood  firm  to  tbeir  allegiance, 
nd  although  predatory  bands  appeared  in  a  few  parts  of  Lein- 
ter  the  general  defection  of  the  Pale  did  not  take  place  till  the 
leginning  of  December.'  Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
iw  Leinater  gentlemen  were  connected  with  the  plot  from  the 
<egianing,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  great  body  were  at  first 
ompletely  loyal  and  were  only  driven  into  the  rebellion  most 
eluctantly.  Carte  has  strongly  maintained,  and  Leland  fully 
upports  his  view,  that  the  policy  of  the  Lords  Justices  was 
irectly  reaponsible  for  their  defection.  It  is  certain  that  the 
-orda  Justices,  representing  a  powerful  party  in  England,  were 
:eenly  desirous  of  obtaining  as  large  forfeitures  as  possible,  and 
heir  policy  was  eminently  fitted  to  drive  the  Catholic  gentry 
0  despair.  They  began  by  recalling  the  arms  which  they  had 
ntrusted  to  the  nobles  and  inhabitants  of  the  Pale.  They  then, 
X  a  time  when  the  Wicklow  rebellion  and  the  multiplication 
<f  robbers  made  the  position  of  unarmed  men  peculiarly  dan- 

rtnsdim    if   Ireland,   jireitnted    by  Commcu   in   England   (pp.    il,    VS). 

ietiry   Jonei,  D.D.,  and   a^eni  far  (Loudon  1642). 
U  Miniiten  ef  th«   Gotpel  in  that  '  Carle's  Onmtnd,  i.  p.  310. 

SKsdoM,  to  the  Honmrabl4  Bmue  of  *  Ibid,  i,  U2. 


of  the  law.  The  English  Parliament  rcci 
of  a  pardon  to  such  rebels  as  submitted,  bin 
ill  tiitir  procliimation  excluded  Ulster,  wlii< 
of  tlie  rob.'lliou,  rcstrii'tcd  their  oflers  t 
Meath,  and  Westmeath,  which  had  been  elig 
clogged  their  offers  by  such  restrictions  as 
nugatory.  Above  all,  they  prorogued  the 
coatrary  to  the  strong  remonstrances  both 
the  Catholic  gentry,  at  a  time  when  its  coni 
importance  to  the  country.  It  contained  a 
those  who  were  subsequently  leaders  of  tl 
allowed  itself  strongly  and  unequivocally  lo 
vhen  the  Puritan  party  were  rising  into  the  - 
there  was  a  great  and  manifest  disposition 
landed  proprietors  aa  possible  in  the  guilt  i 
Catholic  gentry  regarded  this  Parliament  as 
attesting  ibeir  loyalty  beyond  dispute,  and 
degree  tlieir  properties  and  their  religion.' 
Whether   these   measures  were  really  t 

'  Letand,  ill.  138-144.  Lord  least  ialellig 
Costlcluvaa  has  some  ivmuks  on  this  long  be  want: 
•mbleot  of  tlin  mornralion  whi-h  »■■-.       .>-="   tn   .h„, 
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tantioa  that  has  been  alleged,  oi  whether  they  were  merely 
meanires  of  precaution,  has  been  much  contested;  and  the 
qoeBtiOD  is,  perhaps,  not  susceptible  of  any  positive  solution. 
One  &et,  however,  concerning  the  defection  of  the  Pale  is  not 
questionable.  It  is,  that  the  rebellion  only  assumed  its  general 
chancter  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  resolution  of  the  English  House 
of  CoDunona  which  determined,  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
that  no  toleration  should  be  henceforth  granted  to  the  Catholic 
teligion  in  Ireland.  It  w^s  this  policy,  announced  by  tho  Par- 
liament of  England,  that  drove  the  Catholic  gentry  of  Irehind 
my  reluctantly  into  rebellion.  In  Wicklow,  it  is  true,  and  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Wexford,  the  rebellion,  as  I  have  said, 
■oumed  an  agrarian  character ;  and  in  many  different  parts  of 
the  eoontry  bands  of  simple  robbers  were  soon  called  into  exist- 
ence. But  in  general  the  rebellion  out  of  Ulster  was  a  defensive 
nligiouB  war  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  t<^era- 
tian,  and  xiltimately  an  establishment,  of  the  religion  of  the 
bish  people.  Some  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  and  especially  Lord 
Clanricarde,  exhibited  in  this  trying  period  a  loyalty  that  could 
not  be  surpassed ;  and  during  all  the  tangled  years  of  civil  war 
thst  followed,  the  Catholic  party  showed  themselves  quite  ready 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Govenunent  if  they  could  only  have  ob- 
tained a  security  for  their  religion  and  their  estates.'  In  Ulster, 
however,  the  rebellion  assumed  a  wholly  distinct  character,  and 


'  Halliun  says  with  great  tmfh ; 
'Tbe  primary  causes  of  the  lebellion 
ire  not  to  be  found  in  the  supinenesa 
at  misconduct  of  the  Iiards  Justices, 
bm  in  the  two  great  siue  of  the 
English  GoTemmenl,  in  the  penal 
lam  as  to  religrion,  which  pressed  on 
klmoat  the  whole  people,  and  in  the 
(jKematic  iniquilj  which  despoiled 
ttiem  of  theii  possessions.' — Contt. 
ma.  II.  p.  anO.  The  long  series  ot 
encroachinents  on  the  landed  rights 
ted  on  tbe  Teligion  of  tbe  people, 
wbi^  made  it  at  last  abucdoDtl; 
plain  to  the  Irish  Catholics  that  it 
wu  a  fixed  design  of  the  governing 
classes  lo  root  them  ttom  the  soil, 
and  that  under  the  Puritan  ascendency 


their  religion  woald  be  almost  cei- 
tainl;  proscribed,  have  been  treated 
in  detail  by  Carle  in  his  lAfe  ef 
Ormoad,  and  his  accoimt  is  fully 
corroborated  by  the  letters  of  Straf- 
ford, by  tbe  oniform  attitude  of  tbe 
English  Farliament  towards  Catholic- 
ism, by  the  private  correspondence 
OS  well  as  by  tbe  pablisbed  declara- 
tions of  the  rebels,  and  by  numerous 
depositions  which  exhibit  in  the 
strongest  light  the  panic  under  which 
the  rebellion  began.  Tbe  causes  are 
Biiinmed  up  with  great  fairness  in 
Iiord  Castlebaven's  Memoir:  It  may, 
indeed,  be  safely  asserted  that  there 
is  no  rebellion  in  history  of  which 
the  caosea   were   more   abundantly 


I 


a  a  lew  piam  lacta  which 
clearly  the  main  outline  of  the  events. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  numerous  writer 
rally  bt-lieved,  that  the  Ulster  rebellion  be 
and  indi;;crirai(Kite  massacre  of  the  I'rotcstai 
without  suspicion  among  the  Catholics,  reser 
of  the  Danes  by  the  EaglJsh,  the  massacre  ol 
Sicilian  Vespers,  or  the  massacre  of  the  Huj 
tholomew.  Clarendon  bas  asserted  that  ' 
or  50,000  of  the  English  Protestants  mu 
suspected  themselves  to  be  in  any  danger 
for  their  defence ' ; '  and  other  writers  hi 
victims  within  the  first  two  months  of 
150,000,  at  200,000,  and  even  at  300,000. 
asserted  that  this  statement  of  a  sudden 
at«ly  followed  by  a  general  and  organised  i 
and  absolutely  untrue.  As  ia  almost  always  < 
popular  rising,  there  were,  in  the  first  outbret 
some  murders,  but  they  were  very  few ;  and 
time  nothing  whatever  of  the   nature   of  i 
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fiist  intelligence  of  the  outbreak  appears  to  have  been  given 
by  Lord  CMchester,  vho  wrote  to  the  King  from  Belfast  on 
October  24,  deacribing  the  proceedioga  of  the  rebels  and  the 
measuiee  he  was  taking  for  the  defence  of  Carrickfergua.  '  The 
Irish,'  be  wrote, '  in  the  northern  paxta  of  your  Majesty's  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  two  nights  last  past,  did  rise  with  force,  and 
have  taken  Charlimont,  Dongannon,  Tooragee,  and  the  Kewry, 
with  your  3Iajesty's  stores  there — townes  all  of  good  consequence, 
tbt  ^rthest  within  forty  miles  of  this  place,  and  have  slain  only 
ooe  man,  and  they  are  advancing  near  to  these  parts.' '  Their 
Iflkder,  Sir  Phelim  O'Jfeil,  had  the  reputation  much  more  of  a 
nak  and  incapable,  than  of  a  deliberately  cruel  man ; '  and  it 
ii  ft  remarkable  &ct  that  on  the  24th  he  issued  a  proclamation 
fiwn  DuDgaonon  declaring  that  his  rising  was  in  no  wise  in- 
totded  against  the  King,  or  '  for  the  hurt  of  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, either  of  the  English  or  Scotch  nation ;  but  only  for  the 
defence  and  liberty  of  ourselves  and  the  Irish  natives  of  this 
kingdom.'  He  at  the  same  time  ordered  alt  persons,  under  pain 
of  death,  to  return  to  their  houses,  promised  tliat  what  damage 
had  been  done  to  them  should  be  repaired,  and  denounced  the 
penalty  of  death  against  any  who  committed  outrages.'* 


pp.  71,  TS.  This  writer  sftya  very 
iriilj ;  '  WbatcTci  croeltiea  are  to  be 
cbuged  npoa  the  Iiisb  in  the  prose- 
cnlion  of  their  undertalcing — and 
the;  an  Qonierons  and  horrid — yet 
their  Gist  intention  went  no  further 
thin  to  strip  the  English  and  the 
Fnit«3tants  of  their  power  and  pos- 
Kxlon*,  aod,  unless  forced  to  it  by 
o^ficutioii,  not  to  shed  aoy  blood' 

'  Ihmettt^  Paptri,  Ireland.  Eng- 
lish Bea<id  Office. 

>  Carte's  Ormmd,  i.  176. 

•  MS8.,  English  fiecord  Office. 
As  Sit  Phellm  O'Keil  was  the  com. 
minder  of  the  Irish,  his  proceed- 
ings are  en)eoially  important  aa 
iUnatrating  uie  chuacter  of  the  re- 
benion.  W«  have,  however,  some 
eridenoe  of  the  nature  of  the  re- 
beliion  in  another  port,  in  a  letter 


written  by  the  Lords  of  the  Conncil 
to  the  Lord  Lientenant,  Oct.  26.  '  On 
Saturday,  twelve  of  the  clock  at 
night,  Lord  Blaney  came  to  town 
and  brought  ns  the  ill  news  of  the 
rebels  seizing,  with  £00  men,  his  house 
at  Castleblaney,  in  the  co.  of  Mon- 
aghan,  as  also  a  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  called  CarricliniacrosE,  -with. 
200  men,  and  a  house  of  Sir  Henry 
Spotwood'i  in  the  same  ooonty,  with 
£00  men )  where,  there  being  a  little 
plantation  of  British,  they  plundered 
the  town  and  burnt  divers  houses ; 
and  since  it  appears  that  they  bonit 
divers  other  villages,  robbed  and 
spoiled  many  English,  and  none  bnt 
Protestants,  leaving  the  English 
Papists  untouched,  as  well  as  the 
Irish.  On  Snnday  morning  at  3  of 
the  cloclc  we  had  intelligence  from 
Sir  Arthur  Terringbam  that  the  Irish 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  with  confidence  whether  this  pro- 
clamation represented  the  real  sentimenta  cf  the  leader,  but  it 
is  at  least  certain  that  it  did  not  represent  tiiose  of  the  Irish 
in  Ulster.  The  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  counties  which  bad 
BO  recently  been  confiscated,  and  before  the  first  week  elapsed, 
the  English  were  everywhere  driven  from  their  homes,  and 
their  expulsion  was  soon  accompanied  by  horrible  barbarities. 
The  Scotch,  however,  who  formed  the  great  majority  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ulster,  were  at  first  entirely  unmolested.  Partly 
because  the  rebels  feared  to  attack  them,  and  partly  through 
hopes  of  a  future  alliance,  it  was  agreed  to  pass  them  by; 
and  during  the  weeks  in  which  the  power  of  the  rebels  in 
Ulster  was  most  uncontrolled,  this  agreement  seems  to  have 
been  faithfully  observed.'     But  the  English  in  the  open  country 

in  the  town  hwi  that  day  also  broken 
up  the  king's  sLote  of  manitioii  at 
TiewTj,  where  the  store  of  aims  hath 
been  ever  since  the  peace  .  .  .  and 
plundered  the  English  there  and  dis- 
armed the  garrison.  And  this,  though 
too  mnch,  is  all  that  we  jet  bear  is 
done  b;  them.'  Kalson's  Oalteetiaiu, 
u.  616.  In  this  letter  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  any  murders.  No 
doubt,  euch  might  easily  have  hap- 
pened without  intelligence  having  yet 
come  either  to  Dublin  or  to  Belfmt, 
yet  this  is  not  the  kind  of  language 
that  would  have  been  used  if  theout- 
bceak  had  begun,  as  a  multitude  of 
English  historians  allege,  by  a.  general 


I  Carte  says:  "They  [the  Bootch] 
were  ao  very  powerful  therein  [in  the 
8)1  counties]  that  the  Irish,  out  of 
fear  of  their  numbers  or  for  some 
other  politiclc  reason,  spared  those  of 
that  nation  (making  proclamation,  on 
jiain  of  death,  that  no  Scotchman 
should  be  molested  in  body,  goods, 
01  lunils),  whilst  they  raged  with  so 
much  cruelty  ajiaiost  the  English.' — 
Carte's  Ormond,  i.  178.  According  tc 
Clogy  :  '  b'or  a  whole  month's  lime 
or  thereabouts  they  meddled  not  with 
the  Scots,  though  they  bad  driven 
OQt  oil  the  Knglish  that  were  in  the 


Gelds  01  in  nnwolled  villages,  that 
had  DO  resting-place  i  as  thinking 
it  too  haiardous  to  engage  two  such 
potent  nationi  at  once.' — lAfe  of 
BedeU,  p.  173.  Col.  Mervyn  Inllj 
corroborates  this  fact:  'In  the  in- 
fancy of  the  rebellion  the  rebels 
mode  open  proclamations,  upon  pain 
of  death,  that  no  Scotchman  shoold  be 
stirred  in  body,  gooda,  or  lands,  and 
that  they  shonld  to  this  purpose  write 
over  the  lyntels  of  their  doors  that 
they  wero  Scotchmen,  and  so  destruc- 
tion might  pass  over  their  families; 
nay,  I  read  a  letter  that  was  sent  by 
two  of  the  rebels,  titulary  colonels. 
Col.  Nugent  and  Col.  O'Gallogher,  a 
qoarler  of  an  hour  before  my  Col.  Sir 
Ralph  Oore,  encountered  with  their 
forces  at  Ballyshannon,  and  there 
slew  outright  IBOof  their  men,  without 
[loss  of]  one  man  on  our  aide  (praised 
be  God),  which  was  directed  to  ■'  Our 
honourable  friends  the  gentlemen  of 
the  never  conquered  Scotch  nation." ' 
— An  Exact  HeltUion  ef  the  Oeevr- 
reneet  in  ike  Cauntin  of  Doxegatl, 
Lendenderry,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
of  England,  by  Col.  Audelcy  tiervyn, 
June  4,  I61S.  This  fact,  is  of  capital 
importance  in  es'.imaling  the  extent 
of  the  massacre,  as  the  Scotch  formed 
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vcn  deprived  at  once  of  all  they  possessed.  The  sfiaeon  was 
miuiiall;  inclemeat.  The  vretcbed  fugitives  often  found  every 
door  closed  against  them,  and  perished  in  multitudes  along  the 
nadfl.  Probably  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  tho:>e  who  were 
r^aesmted  as  massacred  died  in  this  manner  &om  cold,  and 
vaat,  stnd  hardship.  The  aspect  in  which  the  ioBurrectioD  ap- 
peared to  Protestants  who  were  living  in  the  midst  of  it  appears 
Teiy  vividly  in  the '  Life  of  Bishop  Sedell '  by  his  son-in-law  Clogy 
—a  little  book  which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  dedre  to  form 
a  reasonable  judgment  on  the  subject.  Clogy,  though  he  usee 
much  vague  but  highly-coloured  language,  about  the  bloody 
utd  ferocious  character  of  the  rebellion,  speaks  of  no  murders 
within  his  own  knowledge,  but  be  informs  us  that  Bedell 
vu  the  only  Englishman  in  the  whole  county  of  Cavan  who 
■as  not  driven  &om  bis  home,  and  that  the  com,  cattle,  and 
other  provisions  were  seized  by  the  rebels.  'There  was  no 
people  under  heaven,'  be  writes, '  lived  in  a  more  flourishing 
itate  and  condition  for  peace,  and  plenty  of  all  things  desirable 
in  tbia  life,  when  on  a  sudden  we  were  turned  out  of  bouse  and 
hold,  and  stript  of  all  outward  enjoymente,  and  left  naked  and 
bare  in  the  winter,  and  on  the  Sabbath  day  put  to  flight  that 
had  no  place  to  flee  to  for  refuge.  The  land  that  a  little  before 
«ag  like  the  garden  of  Eden  was  speedily  turned  into  a  deso- 
late wilderness.' '  At  the  same  time  there  appears  to  have  been 
DO  general  attempt  to  destroy  the  fugitives,  and  in  this  county, 
at  least,  the  Irish  systematically  gave  quarter  even  to  those  who 
resisted  them.  The  rebels  were  commanded  by  O'Reilly,  and,  as 
fiiras  bis  influence  extended,  he  ^owed  a  remarkable  humanity 
and  good  faith.  Belturbet  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
O'Reilly  took  *  1,500  persons  out  of  the  town,  and  sent  them 
with  their  goods  towards  Dublin  under  a  convoy,  which  took 

tbegreat  majority  of  the  PiotestaoU  Ulatet.'— Giuf.  Hitt.  iiL  391.    The 

in    Viatta.    Nothing   can   be    more  lebellion  ceitainlf  did  not  begin  with 

gioMlj  ioaocaiBU  t£ui  the  aUtement  a  raassocie,  and  when  ita  atroeitiei 

of  Hu'lfn  :  '  The  nbellion  broke  oqc,  began  the  Scotch  were  not  involved 

t)  is  well  known,  bj  a  sndden  maa-  in  it. 
acre  of  the   SmU  and  Bnglisb  in  '  Clogj'a  Lift  ^  BadcU,  p.  161. 
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oaie  to  plunder  them  by  the  way.'  Robert  Baily  delivered  tip 
hiB  caBtle,  and  all  the  Protestants  under  his  command,  on  a 
capituktion  which  was  faithfully  observed.  The  Castles  of  Bala- 
nenagh,  of  Keilagh,  and  of  Croban  were  compelled  to  surrender 
aa  honourable  terms,  which  were  scrupulously  ftdfilled.  Such 
of  the  Protestants  as  placed  themselves  under  tlM  piDtection 
of  O'Beilly  were  safely  convoyed  into  the  English  quarters,  and 
those  who  were  stripped  and  in  necessity  were  fed  and  clothed.' 
Bedell,  when  the  whole  coimty  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  mu 
suffered  to  receive  and  shelter  multitudes  of  poor  Protestanta, 
among  others,  the  rector  of  Belturbet — who  aftw  the  Restoratim 
was  made  Bishop  of  Elphin — in  the  rooms  and  outhouses  of  his 
castle,  and  in  bis  church.*  The  fugitives  were,  indeed,  after  a 
time  obliged  to  leave  him ;  but  though  they  passed  through  the 
midst  of  the  rebels,  not  one  miscarried,  and  not  a  thread  of  their 
garments  was  touched.*  After  living  for  eight  months  in  a 
country  wholly  occupied  by  the  rebels,  the  &mily  of  Bedell,  and 
among  its  members  his  biographer,  were  escorted,  together  with 
about  1,200  English  who  had  been  compelled  by  want  of  pro- 
visions to  surrender,  to  the  English  garrison  at  Drogheda.  The 
escort  consisted  of  2,000  rebels.  The  journey  lasted  seven  days. 
'  The  rebels,'  says  Clogy,  '  offered  ua  no  violence — save  in  the 
night,  when  our  men  were  weary  with  continual  watching,  they 
would  steal  away  a  good  horse,  and  run  off — but  were  very  civil 
to  us  aU  the  way,  and  many  of  them  wept  at  our  parting  from 
them,  that  had  lived  so  long  and  peaceably  amongst  them,  as 
if  we  had  been  one  people  with  them.'* 

All  this  took  place  in  Ulster  at  the  time  when  the  rebellion 
was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  power  of  the  rebels  was  most 
unbroken.  The  county  of  Cavan  was,  however,  a  very  favour- 
able specimen.     It  is  said  to  have  been  freer  firom  murder  than 

'  See  all  these  caaea  in  Carte,  i,  noancing  this  fact   ia   preseived  in 

173,  174.  the  Cacie  Papers.     See  Prendergast'a 

■  Clog7'a  lA/e  cf  Uedell,  pp.  180-  CmmtBeUiait   Settlement  qf  Irtland, 

ISl.  pp.  62.  63. 

•  The  rector's  letter  to  Bedell  an-  *  Clogr,  pp.  211-213. 
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any  other  coonty  in  Ulster,'  and  it  is  also  the  county  about 
irtudi  we  know  the  most.  It  appears,  however,  to  me  at  least, 
quite  certain  that  in  the  other  counties  in  Ulster,  the  dominant 
diftiacter  of  the  rebellion  was  plunder  and  not  massacre,  and 
that  tlie  chief  object  of  the  rebels  was  only  to  expel  the 
B^l"*"  from  the  houses  and  territory  they  had  occupied.  In 
eanyin^oattiiiB  enterprise,  great  numbers  were  brutally  mur- 
dered, bat  great  numbers  also  were  suffered  to  escape.  In 
Fcnnanagti  6,000  women  and  children  were  saved  by  Captain 
Meivyn.*  Numbers  of  Protestants  were  sheltered  by  the 
Bother  of  Sir  Phelim  O'NeO.  From  Armagh  and  the  sur- 
iDoading  country  many  hundreds  of  plundered  English  were 
nt  mider  Irish  convoy  to  Dublin.^  Thousands  of  fugitives, 
K  are  told,  thronged  the  city,  and  great  numbers  of  others 
faond  a  reft^  in  Derry,  Coleraine,  C&rrickfergus,  and  Belfast.* 
Of  the  earliest  depositions,  a  large  proportion  recount  the  hard- 
shipe  and  losses  of  Englishmen  who  were  either  plundered  or 
kept  for  long  periods  prisoners  by  the  rebels,  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  perfectly  unintelligible  if  the  usual  &te  of  English- 
men at  Irish  hands  was  death.     Carte,  basing  his  narrative  on 


'  '  Whetber  it  naa  owing  to  this 
mMinei  of  their  asacmbliog,  whicti 
put  tbe  DommoD  Irish  immediateij 
DDder  *  Te^ulAJ  command,  or  tfj  tbe 
{)Ulica1si  htimuiitj  ot  Philip  Reill;, 
ii  ij  ccilsui  that  there  weie  fewer 
cnieltjes  committed  in  this  (scarca 
iDj-  being  murdered)  than  in  anj  of 
the  other  eonnlies  of  Ulster.' — C^te, 
i.  ITl.  In  ClogT,  aa  I  have  noticed 
is  the  text,  there  la  no  evidence  of 
morden  in  this  coontj.  BorUse,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  speaking  of  the 
Cms  rebels,  says :  '  None  were  more 
Irocherons  and  Serce  than  they,  as 
gmt  inbomanitj  and  cruelty  being 
acted  bf  those  of  Cavan  as  of  any 
Mbei  place.' — But.  of  tht  Eebelliim 
(ed.  16S0),  p.  31.  This  statement  is 
tilber  one  of  the  many  evidencea  of 
the  anttngtwoTthineas  of  Borlose,  or 
it  ^Mws  that  the  atrocities  generally 
cooimitMd  ware  inuneMnrablj  less 
TOL.  n.  I 


than  has  been  alleged.  la  Bedell's 
diocese,  comprising  the  whole  coimtj, 
more  than  ten  t«  one  of  the  inhabit- 
ants weie  Catholics. 

'  An  Escaet  I/elaii/m  of  tlig  Oeottr- 
rexMt  in  Donegall,  Zondandarry, 
Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh,  p.  7. 

»  Warner,  p.  63.  Carte,  i.  178. 
■  Thns  Clogy  speaks  of  the 
'thonsands'  who  escaped  to  Dub- 
lin'from  all  parte  of  tbe  kingdom' 
(p.  ISS),  Deaa  Jones  describes  the 
fugitives  in  Dublin  as  'many  thou- 
sands.'—Jones's  SemoHiiranee,  ■p.  II. 
Carta  says,. 'many  thousands  of  de- 
Bpoiled  Engliah  '  fled  to  Dublin  '  for 
the  north.'  Lift  of  Ormimd,  i.  19*. 
The  Lords  Justice's  say  that  '  saveial 
thooBimilB '  got  safe  to  Dablin.  Carte, 
i.  17S.  Temple  speaks  of  Uie  pestil- 
ence which  broke  ont  at  Camckfer- 
gus,  on  account  of  tbe  multitude  ot 
the  fugitives. 
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the  mapuscript  journal  of  a  Protestant  ofBcer  who  «aa  in  the 
aervice  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  deBcribes  vith  some 
minuteness  the  proceedinge  of  the  relels  foi  nearly  a  month 
after  the  rebellion  broke  out,  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Deny, 
and  Down.  There  is  not  a  trace  in  this  narrative  of  the  mas- 
Bacre  of  Englishmen  who  were  not  engaged  in  combat,  though  it 
is  clear  that  those  who  lived  in  the  country  districts  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  that  the  Irish  on  three  different  occa- 
sions acted  with  much  perfidy  to  prisoners.  The  rebels  were 
evidently  an  undisciplined  and  almost  unarmed  rabble,  and 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  r^:ular  troops  who  formed 
the  garrisons  of  the  strong  towns,  thej  were  oft^  slaughtered 
almost  without  resistance.  In  the  first  week  of  the  rebellion, 
near  Dromore,  Colonel  Crawford  with  his  troop '  killed  about  300 
of  them  without  the  loss  of  one  man  on  their  own  side.'  Nert 
day.  Colonel  Maxwell,  hearing  that  a  party  had  planted  them- 
selves in  an  ambuscade  among  the  bushes  near  the  same  town, 
iflsued  forth,  and  *  starting  them  like  so  many  hares  out  of  their 
forms,  killed  about  150  of  them.'  On  November  8,  the  Pro- 
testants at  Lisnegarvy  repulsed  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  and  his  forces 
*  with  the  slaughter  of  88  of  their  number  and  without  the  loss 
of  a  man  of  their  own  in  the  skirmish.'  The  rebels,  however, 
bad  some  successes,  and  on  November  15,  we  are  told,  those  b 
Down,  after  a  fortnight's  siege,  '  reduced  the  Castle  of  Loargan 
— Sir  William  Bromley,  after  a  slout  defence,  surrendering  it 
upon  terms  of  marching  out  with  his  family  and  goods ;  but 
such  was  the  unworthy  disposition  of  the  rebels  that  they  kept 
him,  his  lady,  and  children,  prisoners,  rifled  his  bouse,  plun- 
dered, stripped,  and  killed  most  of  his  servants,  and  treated  all 
the  townsmen  in  the  same  manner.'  '  This,'  our  informant  adds, 
'  was  the  first  breach  of  faith  which  the  rebels  were  guilty  of 
(at  least  in  these  parts),  in  regard  to  articles  of  capitulation ; 
for  when  Mr.  Conway,  on  November  5,  surrendered  his  castle 
of  Bally  Aghie,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  to  them,  tbuy  kept  the 
terms  for  which  he  stipulated,  and  allowed  him  to  march  out 
with  his  men,  and  carry  away  trunks  with  plat^  and  money  in 
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them  to  Antrim.' '  Two  cases  of  aggravated  barbarity  occurred 
in  the  county  of  Fermaiiagb,  where  the  rebels  took  the  Bmall 
cMtles  of  Lisgold  and  Tullagb,  and  masBacred  the  defendants 
t&a  they  had  surrendered  upon  composition.* 

The  letters  of  the  Lords  Justices,  written  during  the  first 
puiic  of  the  rebellion  and  intended  to  paint  it  in  the  blackest 
eakniis,  describe  it,  no  doubt  with  perfect  truth,  as  accompanied 
by  many  acts  of  atrocious  barbarity,  but  they  always  dwell  chiefly 
npwi  the  plunder,  and  their  language  is  certainly  not  that 
■iicfa  would  have  been  employed  in  describing  a  general  massacre. 
Tims  on  November  5,  when  there  was  ample  time  to  have 
gbtained  full  intelligence  of  the  massacre  if  it  had  taken  place, 
tlie  Lords  Justices  inform  the  Privy  Council  that  the  rebels 
'have  seized  the  houses  and  estates  of  almost  all  the  English  in 
the  coontiee  of  Monaghan,  Gavan,  Fermanagh,  Armagh,  Tyrone, 
Dcmegal,  Leitrim,  Longford,  and  a  great  part  of  the  county  of 


'  Carte,  i.  lSfi-J89.  Carte  a-ids: 
>W1ietheT  the  •IsDght«i  made  b;  a 
part/  from  CanickFergus,  in  the 
vrritory  of  Haggee,  a  long  narrow 
island,  nuuuDg  from  that  town  up  to 
Uldetfleet  (in  which  it  is  affinned 
ihat  near  3,000  barmless  Irish  men, 
vomen,  and  children,  were  craell}' 
masncred),  happened  betoie  the  soi- 
redder  of  Loargan  is  hard  to  be 
deiermined,  the  relations  published 
ot  facta  in  those  times  being'  very 
indistinct  and  DDcertain  with  regard 
to  Ihe  time  they  were  committed, 
though  il  is  conlideDtlf  asserted  that 
the  said  masaacie  h^pened  in  this 
month  of  November.'  A  Bimilar  as- 
Mrtion  bos  been  made  bj  Clarendon, 
ind  in  the  catalDgne  of  crnelties 
ODDimiCted  bf  the  English,  pnblished 
b<r  the  Irish ;  bnt  Leiand  has  shown 
from  the  UB.  depositions  in  Trinity 
Collegethal  Ihismassacicdid  notlaku 
place  till  the  bediming  of  January, 
■Dd  that  the  viclimH  were  only  thirty 
families.  See  Leland's  Hilt,  of  Jre- 
imd,  iii.  1S8,  129,  and,  on  the  other 
nde,  Cnrry's  Citnl  Wan,  i.  pp.  195- 
:I06.  It  ifl  qaite  incredible  if  the 
he  inland  Haggee  had 


taken  place  aa  early  as  November, 
and  bad  been  of  the  dimensions  that 
are  alleged,  that  it  should  never  bave 
been  mentioned  by  tlie  lebels  in  ivny 
of  the  papers  they  pnt  forth  to  justify 
their  conduct.  The  question  who 
fiist  shed  blood  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  murders  —  though  they  were 
few  and  isolated— took  place  in  the 
first  week  ot  the  rebeUion.  As  I  have 
already  shown,  however,  the  Scotch 
appear  to  have  been  onmolested  till 
tliey  attacked  the  rebels.  It  ia  cer- 
tain that  there  was  nothing  resem- 
bling a  massacre  committed  by  the 
rebels  in  the  first  few  days  of  the 
rebellion.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
before  o  week  had  passed  the  troops 
slaughtered  numbers  of  the  rebels 
witbont  the  lose  of  one  man  on  their 
own  side.  Considering  how  strongly 
anti-Irish  vrero  the  sympathies  of 
Petty,  hia  conclusion  is  very  remark- 
Able  :  'As  for  the  bloodshed  in  the 
contest,  God  beat  knows  who  did  oo- 
it  I  '—Polit,  AnatoiHi/  qf Ireland, 


eh.  i 


'  Carte,  i.  189- 
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Down,  some  of  vhich  are  bouses  of  good  atiength,  and  dispoa- 
seaaed  the  EDgliefa  of  their  anus,  and  some  of  tiie  English  gen- 
tlemen whose  houses  they  seized  (even  without  any  resistance, 
in  regard  to  the  suddenness  of  their  enrprise),  the  rebels  most 
barbarously  not  only  murdered,  but,  as  we  a^e  informed,  hewed 
some  of  them  to  pieces.  ....  In  these  their  assaults  of  the 
English  they  have  slain  many,  robbed  and  spoiled  thousands, 
reduced  men  of  good  estates  in  land,  who  lived  plentifully  and 
well,  to  such  a  condition  as  they  left  them  not  so  much  as  a  shirt 
to  cover  their  nakedness.' '  In  another  letter  of  the  same  date, 
intended  to  be  read  before  the  House  of  Commons,  they  state 
that  'no  age  had  produced  in  this  kingdom  an  example  of  so 
much  mischief  done  in  so  short  a  time,  as  now  we  find  acted  here 
in  less  than  a  fortnight's  space  by  killing  and  destroying  so  many 
English  and  Protestants  in  several  parts,  by  robbing  and  spoil- 
ing of  them  and  many  thousands  more  of  His  Majesty's  good 
subjects,  by  seizing  so  many  castles,  houses,  and  places  of 
strength  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  threatening  the 
English  to  depart  or  otherwise  they  will  destroy  them  utterly, 
and  all  their  wickedness  acted  against  the  English  and  Protestants 
with  so  much  inhumanity  and  cruelty  as  cannot  be  imagined  to 
come  from  Christians  even  towards  infidels.' '  On  Xovember  25, 
they  wrote:  'The  Ulster  rebels  are  grown  so  strong  as  they 
have  sufficient  men  to  leave  behind  them  in  the  places  they  have 
gotten  northwards  and  to  lay  siege  to  some  not  yet  taken,  as 
Enniskillen  in  Fermanagh  and  Agher  in  Tyrone,  and  yet  to 
come  many  thousands  to  besiege  Drogheda.  .  .  .  They  have 
already  taken  Mellifont  the  Lord  Moor's  bouse,  though  with  a 
loss  of  about  1 20  men  of  theirs,  and  there  in  cold  blood  they 
murdered  ten  of  those  that  manfully  defended  that  place.'* 

It  is,  to  me  at  least,  entirely  incredible  that  the  writers  of  this 
despatch  should  have  dwelt  so  particularly  on  the  enormity  of 
the  slaughter  of  ten  soldiers,  imder  circumstances  that  might 
have  occurred  in  any  modem  war,  if  the  rebels  had  been  guilty 
diuring  the  three  preceding  weeks  of  a  general  massacre  of  un- 

'  NaUon,  ii,  pp.  889-890.  '  Ibid,  p.  893.         •  Ibid.  pp.  900-901. 
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men  in  the  least  resembling  the  Sicilian  Vespers  or 
3L  Bartholomew.  In  ibe  numerous  letters  extending  over 
tbe  first  mtHiths  of  the  rebellion,  preserved  in  the  memoirs 
of  Lord  Clamicatde,  though  the  rebellion  in  the  North  is  con- 
riantly  referred  to,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  a  general  mas- 
noe  aa  baa  been  alleged.  The  gentry  of  Cavan,  when  taking 
vms,  addressed  a  remarkable  paper  justifying  their  conduct,  to 
the  Lords  Justices.  It  is  now  known  that  this  paper  was  drawn 
1^  by  Bedell,  who  was  at  that  time  their  prisoner,  and  the 
LonU  Justices  thought  it  deserving  of  an  elaborate  reply. 
Tint  reply  is  dated  November  1 0,  nearly  three  weeks  after  the 
nbdlion  had  broken  out.'  It  does  not  costain  the  &intest 
dlanoQ  to  a  massacre,  though  it  is  perfectly  inconceivable  that 
ndi  a  topic  should  have  been  omitted  in  such  a  document  if  it 
hid  reaUy  taken  place.  On  November  30,  a  full  month  ailer 
the  rebellion  is  said  to  have  assumed  its  most  atrocious  form, 
Onnond  wrote  to  Charles  I.  describing  it.  He  confesses  that  he 
bid '  little  good  intelligence,'  but  still  it  is  extremely  remarkable 
that  he  makes  no  mention  of  murders,  and  dwells  mainly  on  the 
wholesale  robberies  that  were  committed.  '  The  rebels,'  he  says, 
'  are  in  great  numbers,  for  the  most  part  very  meanly  armed  with 
mch  weapons  as  would  rather  show  them  to  be  a  tumultuary 
nbble  than  anything  like  an  army.  Yet  such  is  our  present  want 
of  men,  arms,  and  money  that  though  we  look  with  grief  upon 
the  miseries  the  English  suffer,  by  robbing  of  them  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner,  yet  we  are  in  no  wise  able  to  help  them.'* 
Ulster  was  at  this  time  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  its  whole  Protestant  population  consisted  only  of  about 
100,000  Scotch  and  20,000  English.*  There  is  much  reason  to 
beheve  that  very  few  of  the  former  perished  except  in  open  war. 
In  the  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  which  followed  the  first  week  of 

■  USS.  Engliah  Beoord  office.  meiit  Survey  that  in  tbe  confitcated 

■  Cart«'>  OrBunid.  •  LetUn  on  counties  alooe  tbeie  were,  in  1633, 
BtateA9>UB,'xli.  (Lhare  modernised  13,093  men  capable  of  bearing  anna. 
tbe  ipelling,  which  is  verj  tnd).  Ftendergaat's  CroiiuptlUa»S«aU»«nt, 

■  Thi«  is  th«  estimate  o[  Carte,  i.  p.  G5. 
117,  ITS.    It  ^ipews  from  a  Qovem- 
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the  lebellioQ,  during  which  the  massacre  was  said  to  be 
height,  they  were,  as  we  have  aeeo,  unmolested.'  The; 
quite  formidable  enough  in  arms  and  diBcipline  to  overawe 
*  tumultuary  rabble.''  In  their  first  collisions  with  thelri 
almost  certain  that  tbey  were  the  assail  ants,*  and,  as  we  hav 
they  slew  great  numbers  with  scarcely  any  loss.  It  is  tn 
after  these  encounters  the  Irish  turned  their  fury  against  tl 
against  the  English,  but  they  bad  by  this  time  all  over 
abandoned  the  open  country,  betaken  themselves  to  atron| 
and  oiganised  their  forces  for  regular  combat.* 


>  See  p.  130,  note. 

■  Lord  Clanricaide  vrote  to  bis 
btotiter,  the  Eail  of  Essex :  '  For  my 
expteesious  concerning  the  Scots,  I 
did  nod  do  Btill  believe  it  may  be 
worthy  your  consideration  there, 
that  tbey,  when  this  rebellion  began, 
were  above  40,000  well  armed,  in  t  lie 
north  of  this  kingdom,  and  might 
easily  have  broken  it  in  tho  beginning; 
bat  they  have  stayed  a  time  of  more 
advantt^,  to  have  pay  and  arms  out  of 
Sogland,  strong  fortresses  delivered 
tbem  there,  and  more  forfeitures  of 
estAtes.  This  I  relate  aa  the  observH- 
tiona  of  knowing,  discreet  pecHons, 
and  DO  conceptions  of  mine,'— Carte's 
Onnend.  'Letteia  on  State  Affairs,' 

■AsearljBsNov.S,  1641, the  Lords 
Justices  wrote  to  Clanncarde  :  '  We 
have  intelligence  that  6,000  Scots  are 
risen  in  aims  agiunst  tbe  rebels,  and 
those  Soota  lie  now  at  Newry,  where 
they  hare  slun  many  of  the  rebels 
and  dispersed  them  from  tbence, 
saving  a  few  environed  in  a  castle, 
which  cannot  hold  oat  against  the 
Scots.' — Claniicardc's  MrnwiT-jt,  p.  11 
(folio  ed.).  On  the  14lh,  I'araona 
wrote  to  Chinricardc  :  '  The  Northern 
rebels  are  still  as  they  were,  having 
no  Bnglisb  among  them.  The  Scots 
do  bold  them  iiard  to  it  and  have 
killed  some  of  them.  We  hear  that 
some  forces  are  laniicd  (liere  out  of 
Scotland,  and  more  arc  coming,  who, 
I  hope,  will  help  to  curb  these  saacy 
rebehi-'—Ibid.  pp.  10,  20. 

'  On  Nov.  13,  the  Lords  Justices 
write:  'Such  of  the  Scots  and  few 
Eui^Iiab  as  were  not  eurprUcd  on  t\ic 


snd^en  by  these  rebels,  but  bi 
(o  make  any  defence,  are  no 
their  guard.'— English  Recon 
Clogy,  after  noticing  a  skir 
Col.  Kiltach  with  tbe  Engli 
date  of  which  is  not  given 
'  The  Scots  then,  throughout 
province  of  Ulster,  where  tb( 
the  most  nnmerons,  betook  the 
to  holds,  leaving  all  the  open 
to  the  enemy ;  for  the  first  i 
of  Col.  Kiltach  had  su  frii^hlE 
t  hat  the;  tliooght  no  man  w 
to  stand  before  that  son  of  Ai: 
176).  There  is  a  curious  let  I  e 
Kecord  Office,  from  Turlough 
the  brother  of  Sir  Phclim,  dati 
22,  to  Sir  Bobert  Stuart,  a 
gentleman.  He  laments  't 
favonred  massacre  near  A 
declares  that  his  corrcspo 
broUiar  is  as  well  provided 
the  writer's  wife,  and  protes 
no  Scotchman  should  be  tone 
any  of  tbe  gentry.  In  a  tc 
Charles  I.,  dated  Dec.  13.  Ifi 
J.  Temple  says :  '  The  whole  pi 
of  Ulster  is  entirely  in  the  jios 
of  the  rebels,  except  that  part 
is  possessed  by  j-oar  subjects 
Scottish  nation  who  stand  upo 
goard  only,  and  for  want  of  ar: 
commanders  dare  not  advcnl 
attempt  anything  of  moment  i 
the  rebels.'  English  Kecord 
There  are  a  good  many  cajios 
depositions  in  which  Scotcbme 
slaughtered,  but  it  is  probabl 
these  occurred  chiefly  in,  or  i 
regular  combat,  though,  no  do 
the  anarcliy  that  was  prevailing 
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These  coDsiderations  restrict  the  pretended  massacre  to 
MROW  limits,  and  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  has  been  ezag- 
pnted  in  popular  histories  almost  bej'oiid  any  other  tragedy  on 
Rcord.  It  has,  unfoitunately,  long  since  passed  into  the  reper- 
Wj  of  religious  controversy,  and  although  more  than  230  years 
hsTO  elapeed  since  it  occurred,  this  page  of  Irish  history  is 
idlL  the  fitvourite  field  of  writers  who  desire  to  excite  sectarian 
or  natitmal  animosity.  English  historians  have  commonly 
Mowed  only  the  moat  casual  and  superficial  attention  upon 
Irish  history,  and  Irish  writers  have  very  often  injured  their 
cuiae  by  overstatement,  either  absurdly  denying  the  misdeeda  of 
thar  countrymen,  or  adopting  the  dishonest  and  disingenuoiia 
Betbod  of  recounting  only  the  crimes  of  their  enemies.  There 
on,  however,  be  no  real  question  that  the  rebellion  in  Ulat«r  was 
otremely  horrible,  and  was  accompanied  by  great  numbers  of 
atrodons  murders.  There  was  an  unbounded  opportunity  for 
pri^'ate  vengeance  ii)  a  country  where  a  recent  and  gigantic 
oanfiscation,  a  recent  mixture  of  bitterly  hostile  races,  and  a 
recent  civil  war  conducted  with  singular  ferocity,  had  made  pri- 
nte  animosities  peculiarly  savage  and  tenacious.  Only  a  few 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  confiscations  of  James  I,,  and  ever 
dnce  they  had  taken  place  the  alien  race  bad  been  steadily  en- 
croaching by  force  or  fraud  upon  tbe  old  inhabitants.  Under 
EDcb  circumstances  a  popular  and  undisciplined  rising  of  men 
in  a  very  low  stage  of  civilisation  could  hardly  fail  to  be  extremely 
ferocious.  The  whole  English  population  in  the  open  country 
were  driven  from  their  holdings  and  spoiled  of  all,  or  almost 
all,  that  they  possessed.  Great  numbers  were  killed  in  defend- 
ing theic  homes  from  pillage.  Many  were  turned  adrift  into 
the  winter  air,  stripped  to  the  very  skin ;  many  were  murdered 
JD  their  flight,  and  although  a  great  part  of  the  horrible 
details  that  were  afterwards  accumulated  were  probably  false,  it 
is  certain  that  in  many  cases  the  murders  were  accompanied  by 
drcumstances  of  atrocious  barbarity,  and  quite  possible  that  in 
»me  parishes  or  districts  they  may  have  assumed  the  magnitude 
of  a  general  massacre.     Kage  and  fear,  all  the  motives  of  reli- 
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giom  and  agrarian  aniinoaity,  were  combined.  Id  great  disbricts 
bands  of  plundering  ruffians  were  complete  masters,  and  the 
ejected  Irish  could  do  their  noret  od  those  who  had  so  lately 
driven  them  from  their  homes.  By  two  commissions,  one 
dated  December  23, 1641,  and  the  other  January  18  following, 
Henry  Jones,  the  Dean  of  Kilmore,  and  several  other  clergy- 
men  in  Dublin,  were  authorised  by  the  G-ovemmeat  to  receive 
evidence  on  oath  and  to  make  fidi  inquiries  into  the  robberies 
and  murders  that  had  taken  place,  in  order  '  to  keep  up  the 
memory  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Irish  to  posterity,' 
and  their  report,  with  the  accompanyiug  depositions,  fumisbes 
a  very  painful  and  a  very  authentic  picture  of  the  crimes  that 
were  committed.' 

No  one,  I  think,  who  reads  this  report  with  candour  can 
doubt  that  the  popular  story  of  a  general,  organised,  and 
premeditated  massacre  is  entirely  untrue.  But  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  doubt  that  murders  ocouijed  on  a  large  scale, 
with  appalling  frequency,  and  often  with  atrocious  circum- 
stances of  aggravation.  At  least  eighty  persons  of  both  sexes 
were  precipitated  into  the  river  from  the  bridge  of  Portadown,' 

■  A  JteaunuiTance  of  Divert  Be-  fourscore  Eng-lish  weio  drowned.' 
•wrioife  Panaget  concernittg  the  According  lo  anol  her,  eighty  peraoM ; 
Chnreh  and  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  according  to  a  third,  196.  In  the 
pieseoted  U)  the  House  of  Cocamoos  depositions,  which  were  afterwards 
in  England,  by  Dr.  Henry  Jones,  published  in  England  by  Rnahwonh. 
agent  for  the  Protestant  clergy  of  under  the  authority  of  the  Puritan 
that  kingdom  (1642).  It  is  very  Uovernment,  for  the  purpose  of 
remarkable  that  the  first  of  these  exciting  England  agsinat  Ireland. 
commissions  was  only  Ui  take  an  the  numbers  had  largely  grown,  and 
accoont  of  losses,  and  it  was  only  in  wo  read  of  '  Protestants  in  multitodeB 
the  second  (that  of  Jan.  18)  that  it  forced  over  the  bridge  of  Portnadown, 
was  Eunonded  lo  include  murders.  whereby  at  several  times  there  were 
It  has  been  argued,  1  think  vpry  drowned  above  1,000.'  Temple,  who 
justly,  that  it  is  perfectly  incredible  based  his  history  on  the  depositions 
thai  this  should  have  been  the  case  in  Trinity  Ck>llcge,  asserts  that 
if  murders  in  the  be)>iDning  of  the  'Hundreds  of  tlie  ghosts  of  Pro- 
rebellion  had  been  as  numerous  ot  as  lestants  that  were  drowned  by  the 
conspicuous  as  has  been  alleged.  See  rebels  at  Portnadown  bridire,  were 
Mr.  Prcndcrgasl's  very  able  work,  seen  in  the  river  bolt  opright,  and 
JYi^  Cronirelliait  Settlement  of  Ireland  were  heard  to  cry  out  for  revenge  on 
p.  CO.  these  rebels.     One  of    these  ghosts 

*  There  are  three  depositions  in  was  seen  with  hands  lifted  up,  and 

the  reimrt  on  tlie   subject  ot    this  standing  in  that  posture  from   the 

drowning.    According  to  one, '  Near  29th  of  December  t<j  Uie  latter  part  of 
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■od  perbapa  as  many  at  Corbridge  in  the  county  of  Armagh.' 
Two  oases  are  tol4  of  bouses  crovded  with  Englisli  or  Scotch 
rtidi — probably  as  the  result  of  a  siege  —were  bun. ,,  and 
all,  or  nearly  all,  vithin  them  reduced  to  ashes.*  A  Pres- 
Irrterisxi  minister,  who  was  carried  a  prisoner  by  the  re'jels, 
relates  bow,  though  his  own  life  was  spared,  he  saw  not  less 
thio  twenty-five  murders  committed  in  a  single  night.  A 
gbustly  story  is  told  of  forty  or  fifty  Protestants  in  Ferman^h 
vbo  were  persuaded  to  apostatise  and  then  all  murdered.  One 
•itoess  from  the  county  Monaghan  had  aeeo  '  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen killed  by  the  Irish  as  he  passed  in  the  county.'  A  gentle- 
man from  tbe  same  county,  who  was  for  three  weeks  a  prisoner 
of  the  rebels,  had  seen  '  thirty  persons  hung  or  otherwise  killed 
ID  one  day  at  Clonisse.'  Another  in  the  same  county,  who  for 
twenty^eigbt  days  was  a  prisoner,  relafes  how  the  sept  of  the 
O'Hughe:^  killed  twelve  whole  families  in  a  night,  and  seven 
bmilies  the  night  following.     He  had  heard  that  above  twenty 


night  walking  apon  the 
tuneabnuidiahiiLg  their  jiaked  Hwords, 
Kimet  imes  aingi  Dg  psalnu,  andatotber 
tima  ihriekiug  in  a  most  f«arf nl  and 
hidfoDB  manner.' — Temple's  Bitt.  of 
tU  BeheUwH,  pp.  116-123.  On  the 
vbole,  tlieK  it  no  real  donbt  about 
iboe  murderB,  but  it  is  impossible 
in  ipealc  with  confidence  abont  the 

'  In  Jones')  report  there  are  several 
deposition!  about  tbe  drowning  at 
Corbridge.  The  number  of  the 
rictima  is  Tarioogly  staled  at  thirtj- 
tigki,  forty,  sixty-two,  and  a  hundred 
ud  t wen  17.  A  gentleman  named 
Creighton,  who  was  ene  of  those  who 
doped,  gives  evidence  which  shows 
liov  tbe  massacre  occurred.  He  and 
miay  otfaers  had  been  imprisoned 
ffjoReeD  days  in  Qlaslocke  Castle,  and 
fourteen  more  in  Monaghan  gaol. 
n>ey  were  then  sent  onder  an  escort 
to  Corbridge,  where  another  paR> 
Utaeked  the  escort,  seized  I  he 
prisoners,  killed  sixteen  at  once,  and 


next  morning  murdered  forty-six 
more  at  Corbridge.  Mervyn  asaerts 
that  200  persons  were  drowned  at  one 
time  in  the  Co.  Tyrone.  (An  Seact  J/*- 
iaiion  of  the  Occarrtacei  in  Deaegall, 

*  Lisgoole  and  Tullin,  Jones's 
Report,  pp.  36, 70.  Of  the  two  depo- 
nents who  speak  of  this  episode,  one 
says  that  Li^oole  contained '  a  matter 
of  fifty  sonla,'  and  that  two  persons 
only  (who  were  drawn  oat  of  the 
window)  received  quarter,  and  that 
in  Tullin  there  were  thirty  or  forty 
Scots.  The  other  deponent  speaks 
of  Li^oole  only,  but  says  that  it 
contained  'seven-score  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children,'  and  that  one 
only  escaped.  Both  deponents  de- 
rived their  information  from  the 
rebels.  As  wc  have  already  seen, 
these  massacres  are  noticed  by  Carte. 
Mervyn  says  they  were  committed  tbe 
day  after  the  surrender.  Neither  he 
nor  Carte  speak  of  the  burning.  [An 
Exact  RelaHon  of  the  OamrrenMi  in 
Daitegatl,  kts.,  p.  B.) 
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&milies  were  Blain  between  Kinnard  and  Armagh  by  the  rebels, 
and  that  after  the  repultte  of  Llanegarvy  <  Shane  M'Canna  mur- 
dered a  great  number  of  firitish  Protestants.'  A  fourth  witneEs 
from  '  Clouniah,'  in  the  same  cotmty,  stated  that,  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, the  rebels,  when  marching  through  the  county  Monaghan, 
had  murdered  at  least  eighty  Protestants,  that  by  their  own 
relation  they  had  robbed,  stripped  naked,  killed  and  drowned 
forty-tive  of  the  Scots  at  one  time,  and  that  the  same  hand  bad 
murdf^red  two  Protestant  preachers  in  the  coimty  Tyrone  and 
one  missionary  in  the  county  Armagh.  A  yeoman  in  the  parish 
of  League  Caffry,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  'bad  heard  that 
the  rebels  murdered  about  threescore  English  Protestants  that 
lived  in  good  manner  within  the  said  parish.'  Another  from 
Newtown,  in  the  same  county, '  had  heard  that  Captain  Rory, 
and  some  other  of  his  company,  had  murdered  of  the  eaid 
parishioners  to  the  number  of  forty,  or  thereabouts.'  In  the 
parish  of  Levileglish  in  the  Co.  Armagh  'divers  Englishmen 
were  most  cruelly  murdered,  some  twice,  some  thrice  hanged  up,' 
The  county  Cavan  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  entirely 
free  from  the  atrocities  that  were  so  common  in  Monaghan, 
Fermanagh,  and  Armagh,  for  the  deposition  of  a  witness  from 
Slonosy,  in  that  county,  states  that,  though  he  himself  was  only 
robbed  by  the  rebels,  he  had  seen  'thirty  persons,  or  there- 
abouts,' barbarously  murdered,  and  'about  150  more  cruelly 
wounded.'  I  have  spoken  of  the  honourable  humanity  of 
O'Reilly  at  Belturbet,  but  there  is  some,  though  only  hearsay, 
evidence  that,  at  a  later  period,  Belturbet  was  the  scene  of  a  dread- 
ful tragedy.  Margaret  Stoaks,  of  the  county  Fermanagh,  relates 
how,  in  her  flight  to  Dublin,  she  heard  *  that  handicraftsmen 
and  tradesmen  and  others  of  the  Eoglish  that  were  remaining 
at  Belturbet  were  killed  and  murdered  by  the  rebels  about  the 
last  of  January  past,  and  the  rebels  hanged  tlie  men  and 
drownei  the  women  and  children,'  The  rector  of  a  parish  near 
Dungannon,  in  the  coimty  Tyrone,  tells  how,  on  the  very  first 
day  of  the  rebellion,  the  Protestant  minister  of  Donaghmore  was 
murdered,  and  how,  not  long  after,  two  other  Protestant  clergy- 
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sen,  as  well  as  eight  other  perBOoe,  nnderweot  the  same  fate. 
Two  widowi  of  other  Protestant  clergymen  gave  evidence  of  the 
brutal  murder  of  their  husbands  before  their  eyes,  and  six  or  seven 
euu  are  related  in  these  depositions  of  the  murders  of  women 
otof  children,  sometimes  with  circumstances  of  extreme  ferocity. 
One  Scotchman,  who  had  prosecuted  an  Irishman  for  some 
aax  before  the  rebellion,  was,  with  a  rare  refinement  of  malice, 
tikeii  by  his  enemy  from  the  gaol  to  a  publichouse,  where  he 
flu  made  drunk,  and  in  that  condition  hung,  and  there  are  a  few 
otber  cases  of  the  isolated  murders  of  individuals.  The  miser- 
lUe  condition  of  the  fugitives,  and  the  perils  they  encoimtered 
in  their  flight,  are  described  in  the  Report  in  moving  but  not 
exaggerated  terms.  '  The  city  of  Dublin  is  the  common  recep- 
tacle of  these  miserable  suflerers.  Here  are  many  thousands  of 
poor  people,  sometimes  of  good  respects  and  estates,  now  in 
want  and  sickness,  whereof  many  daily  die,  notwithstanding  the 
gnat  care  of  those  tender-hearted  Christians  (whom  God  bless) ; 
without  whom  all  of  them  had  before  now  perished  .  .  .  We, 
with  such  other  of  our  brethren,  ours  and  their  wives  and 
ddldren  coming  on  foot  hither  through  ways  tedious  and  full  of 
peril,  being  every  minute  assaulted,  the  end  of  one  but  leading 
to  the  next  danger,  one  quite  stripping  off  what  others  had  in 
pity  left.  So  that  in  nakedness  we  have  recovered  this  our 
CSty  of  Refuge,  where  we  live  in  all  extremity  of  want,  not 
having  wherewithal!  to  subsist,  or  to  put  bread  in  our  mouths. 
Oftbose  of  our  brethren  who  have  perished  on  the  way  hither, 
■ome  of  their  wives  and  children  do  yet  remain.  The  children 
^  of  some  of  them  are  wholly  deprived  of  their  parents  and 
kft  for  deserted  orphans.' 

I  have  thought  it  advisable — omitting  the  numerous  depo- 
litions  which  relate  only  to  acts  of  robbery  or  violence — to  give  a 
fidl  abstract  of  those  which  describe  acts  of  murder,  for  the  docu- 
ment I  am  citing  is  by  for  the  most  trustworthy  we  possess  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  It  forms  as  complete  a  catalogue 
at  the  Government  Commissioners  in  Dublin  were  able  to  make, 
rfthe  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  Irish  in  Ulster  for  four  months 
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after  the  rebellion  broke  out,  aad  those  four  months  inclode 
the  surprise  of  the  Eng^h  and  the  whole  period  during  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortified  towns,  the  rebels  were  un- 
disputed masters  of  the  province.  Several  depositions  contain 
only  hearsay  evidence,  fijing  rumours  caught  up  and  repeated 
by  ignorant  and  panic-stricken  fugitives.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  in  ^hem  the  cases  of  those  who  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood  from  the  oases  of  those  who  perished  in  fight; 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  time  the  English  had  been  waging  what  was  little  leas  than 
a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Irish.'  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  as  the  oommissioneiv  allege,  that 
great  numbers  of  murders  took  place  of  which  no  evidence 
was  obtained.  In  the  case  of  a  fierce  popular  rising  against 
colonists  who  were  scattered  thinly  over  a  very  wide  extent  of 
country,  this  was  almost  necessarily  the  case ;  and  no  impartial 
writer  will  deny  that  the  rebellion  in  Ulster  was  extremely 
savage  and  bloody,  though  it  is  certainly  not  true  that  its  bar- 
barities were  either  unparalleled  or  unprovoked.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  the  unpremeditated  acts  of  a'  half-savage 
populace,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Fhelim  O'Neil  and  his 
brother,  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion 
were  concerned  in  them.  The  accounts  which  Temple  has  given 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  these  chiefs,  or  by  the  ferocious 
rabble  that  followed  them,  are  on  the  whole  believed  by  Carte, 
and  they  are  in  part  corroborated  by  the  confessions  of  Sir  Phelim 
himself.*     In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  rebelUon  he  appears  to 

'  'The  Lorda   Justices,'  saya  Or-  ticnlara  ot  those  instancea  of  eroeltj 

mond,  'were  at  firat   in  (jTcat  fear  (pp.  67,  58). 

and  temporised,  but  when  aomc  ret^i-  i  In  hia  iaat  moments  be  declared 

meots  of  Englishmen  were  landed  in  iLat  'the  several  outrages  committed 

Dublin  [in  Deo.  1611],  and  others  of  by  liis  officers  and  soldiers  in  that 

Soolch  in  Ulster,  they  took  heart  and  war,  contrary  to  his  intention,  then 

instigated  the  ofEoers  and  soldiers  to  pressed  his   consoienco  very  much.' 


craelty  imaj-inable.' — 'Memorial  — Dean    Ker's    testimony,' 

i.n   the   Affairs   of    Ireland,"   in   the  ffi/t.  CblUetiaiu,  ii.  529.  The  account 

Carte  papers  quoted  by  Prendergast,  given  of  the  last  hours  of  Sir  Phelim 

CromTrellian  Settlement  (p.  66).     Mr.  O'Xeil    is    very    remarkable.     Dean 

Prendergast   has    gathered    in    the  Ker,  who  was  present  at  the  trial  and 

following;  pages  some  atri lung  par-  deathof  0'Neil,poHitiTe]yasaen8that 
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bftTC  spared  the  lives  of  his  prisoners ;  but  as  the  struggle  grew 
mom  fierce,  and  especially  when  the  Irish  had  met  with  sonie 
Uood^  reveraes,  this  forbeaiance  ceased,  and  '  rivers  ot  blood 
vere  inhumanly  shed.'  We  are  told  that,  on  any  ill-success,  he 
would,  in  a  fury,  order  his  prisoners  to  be  murdered,  ot  some 
odier  act  of  liarbarous  and  senseless  cruelty  to  be  perpetrated ; 
lliat  when  several  of  his  sept  had  been  killed  in  an  unsuo- 
eesBfiil  attack  on  the  Castle  of  Augher,  he  ordered  all  the 
English  and  Scotch  in  three  parishes  to  be  killed ;  that  on  the  - 
taking  of  Newry,  in  the  beginning  of  May  1642,  he  hastened  to 
Aimagh,  and,  in  breach  of  a  solemn  promise  he  had  made  at 
the  capitulation,  murdered  100  persom  in  the  place,  burnt  the 
town  and  cathedral,  Bred  all  the  villages  and  houses  in  the 
Deigfabourhood,  and  murdered  many  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
Kxee,  both  in  the  town  and  in  the  surroimding  country,  while 
his  followers  exercised  every  kind  ot  barbarity  on  those  who  fell 
into  their  hands.'     It  is  probable  that  these  crimes  were  ezag- 


tbe  Puritan  jndges  offered  him  his 
life,  and  even  bis  Ubertj  and  estate, 
i[  he  could  bricg  an;  material  proof 
thai  be  had  a  commission  from 
Charles  L  O'Neil  answered  that  the 
oslragca  committed  h;  his  aiders  and 
(bettors,  eontraiy  to  his  inteotion, 
UDW  pressed  his  conscience  very 
mncb,  and  that  he  could  not  in 
eoDscience  add  to  them  the  DDJost 
alnmnialing  the  king,  though  he 
hsd  been  freqaently  solicited  to  it 
%  flir  promises  and  great  rewards 
vba  he  was  in  prison.  The  offer 
WH  renewed  at  the  gallows,  bnt  was 
inin  indignant!;  declined.  If  Sir 
nelim  was  as  atrocious  a  criminal 
u  he  has  been  represented,  it  is 
ihnoat  egoaJl;  wonderful  that  such 
IS  offer  shonld  have  been  made  and 
thst  it  should  hare  been  declined. 
One  charge  which  has  been  frequent!; 
brought  ag»Jnst  Sir  Phelim— that  of 
baring  murdered  Lord  CaulGetd — 
bw  been  oompknel;  refuted.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  murder  was 
jeipetiat«d  in  hii  absence,  and  with- 
gut  his  knowledge,  and  tiiat  he  took 


ponish  the 
criminalB.  Prendergast's  Cnmtreel- 
lianSettUment,p,  63,  See  too  Russell 
and  Prendergast's  report  on  the  Carte 
papera,  pp.  118-122. 

'  Carte's  Ormonit,  i.  176,  177.  If 
we  rua;  1>elieve  one  of  the  depositions 
in  Temple,  'Sir  Phelim  began  his 
massacres  after  his  Bight  from  Dun- 
dalk '  (Captain  Parkin's  deposition). 
This  Sight  took  place  at  the  end  of 
March  1643.  (Carte's  Orrtumd,  i. 
290.  291).  It  appears,  however,  from 
General  Monroe's  report,  that  the 
tragedy  at  Armagh  took  place  about 
May  6  or  7.  Monroe  writes;  'Friday, 
Ma;  6,  having  settled  the  garrison, 
I  resolved  to  march  towards  the 
enemy  to  Axdmach,  and  having  sent 
forth  one  strong  party  of  boise  and 
dragoneers  towards  their  arm;,  they, 
thinking  the  whole  arm;  were  march- 
ing, retired  baclc  on  Ardmach  and 
burnt  the  town,  putting  all  the 
British  to  the  sword,  and  retired 
to  the  straits  ot  Tyrone.'  — 'A 
Belation  of  the  Proceedings  ot  the 
Scottish   Aim;  in  Irelaut^'  in   the 
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gerated,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  and  Bignificant  &ct  that  ^ 
Owen  Roe  CNeil  assumed  tbe  command,  in  July  1642,  bef< 
EnglJEh  prisoners  alive  in  the  camp ; '  but  there  is  no  d 
that  crimes  of  the  most  hideous  descriptioD  were  commi 
and  that  all  the  hatred  of  race  and  creed  was  let  loose, 
eaid  that  the  fiiry  of  the  Irish  extended  even  to  the  cattle  oi 
English,  and  that  great  numbers  of  these  were  killed  or  bni 
mutilated.  The  rebels  may  have  remembered  the  days  « 
over  great  districts,  Mountjoy  and  Carew  left  '  not  a  bon 
com'  remaining,  and  when  their  parents  had  been  starve 
thousands  to  death.* 


Bepert  ^  Otaeral  Monroe  to  OeBeral 
ZeiKt  (LoDdoD,  1642).  Monroe  mea- 
tiani  just  before,  tliat  on  iSaj  1  he 
had  bung  or  shot  two  priests  and 
sixty  other  prisoners  at  Newiy.  We 
Bhall  pceaentlf  se^  how  bia  soldiers 
treated  Ihe  Irish  women  in  that  town. 
Tbe  burning  of  the  pale  by  Ormood 
had  taken  place  in  April,  ;Lnd  the 
Lords  Justices  bod  already  given 
strict  orders  that  all  rebels  taken  in 
arms  and  also  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  in  places  where  the 
rebels  had  been  relieved  and  har- 
boured, should  be  put  to  death. 
Carte's  Omamd.  Letteri  en  State 
Affairt,  ii.     Borlase,  p.  264. 

'  Carte's  Ormorid,  i.  3*9.  Carte 
says  the  prisoners  were  few,  but  tbe 
fact  that  tbere  were  any  shows  that 
Sir  Fholim  O'Neil'B  massacres  were 
not  as  indiscriminating  as  is  alleged. 
In  General  Monroe's  Report,  and  in 
two  jonraaU  describing  the  proceed- 
ings in  Ulster,  in  May  and  June 
1642,  (here  ore  several  incidonlal 
notices  of  prisoners  in  the  bands  of 
the  rebels.  In  one  case  Monroe 
abstained  from  burning  a  castle 
because  the  Ent;lish  prisoners  would 
perish  in  the  flames.  At  the  taking 
ot  Newry  in  (he  beginning  of  May 
Lord  Conway  and  Sit  H.  iichbornc 
released  some  prisoners  of  note  who 
had  been  tlierc  since  the  tebellion 
began.  In  other  caacs  information 
was  derived  from  prisoner.-!  who  es- 
caped.   These  are  slight  indications. 


but  they  show  dearly  that  a 
worst  period  of  O'Noil's  allege 
cesses  in  Ulster  tbe  Irish  wer 
customed  to  give  quarter. 

'  See  the  horrible  descripti 
tbe  mutilation  of  English  cattle  1 
Irish,  in  Carle,  i,  17T.      Some  c 

believe.  Thus  Thomas  Johnson, 
of  the  county  of  Mayo,  swore 
>  the  rebels  in  the  baronies  of  C 
loe  and  Gallen,  in  mete  halrei 
derision  of  tbe  English  .  . 
ordinarily  and  commonly  prefei 
of  indiotmen'         '  '    ' 


I   of    ( 


,ltle    t 


be    t 


juries,  and  having,  ii 
arraigned  tliose  cattle,  then 
scornful  judge  sitting  amongst 
would  say:  "They  look  as  it 
could  spi'ak  English,  give  thci: 
book  and  see  if  tbey  can  read,' 
nouncing  the  words  }egit  aa  ho 
tbe  jury ;  and  then  because 
stood  mule,  and  could  not  reai 
would  and  did  pronounce  judg 
and  sentence  of  death  against  ' 
and  they  were  committed  and  i 
slaughtering.'  —  Iri»h  Arch^oi 
^eirfyV  3Vac«  (,l»*^),  vol.  ii.  j 
Probably  the  foundation  of  ma 
these  stories  is  simply  that  the  i 
destroyed  everything  that 
furnish  food  to  their  enemies, 
letter  to  the  Lord  Lteuteoant, 
13,  1641,  the  Lords  Justices  urp 
necessity  of  sending  provisions  i 
seat  of  war,  because '  the  country 
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It  was  Datoral  that  these  crimes  should  have  been  inordinately 
es^cnited  in  England.  The  accounts  came  almost  exclusively 
fnm  one  aide,  and  they  were  mainly  derived  &om  the  reports 
of  mined,  panic-stricken,  uneducated  fugitivea.  A  single  crime 
m  contmuaUy  repeated.  Reports  grew  and  darkened  as  they 
pMsed  from  lip  to  lip,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  the 
rink  English  plantation  had  vanished  from  the  soil  it  should 
bra  been  assumed  that  all  had  been  murdered.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  Dublin  and  all  the  walled  towns  in  Ulster  were 
thronged  with  fugitives  who  had  passed  through  a  country 
vhoUy  occupied  by  rebels.  The  minds  of  men  were  in  no 
toodition  for  forming  a  careful  judgment,'  and  a  ruling  caste 
tenx  admits  any  parity  or  comparison  between  the  slaughter  of 
its  own  members  and  the  slaughter  of  a  subject  race.  What 
it  called  in  one  case  a  murder  is  called  in  the  other  an  execu- 
tiw,  and  a  few  deaths  on  the  one  side  make  a  greater  impres- 
aoQ  than  many  thousands  on  the  other.  The  most  savage 
national  and  religious  hatred  predisposed  the  English  to  ex- 
e  to  the  utmost  the  crimes  of  their  enemies,  and  other 


tain  from  Jonca'B  Beport  that  there 
were  many  horrible  murders  in  Fer- 
maoBgh ;  bat  it  is  evident  that  im- 
pressions like  that  of  MerTyn,  in  a 
county  where  tMe  whole  English 
population  bad  admittedly  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  their  homes,  are 
of  no  very  great  valae.  Several  facts 
in  Hervyn's  own  narrative  negalive 
the  supposition  of  a  general  massacre. 
He  speaks  of  '  the  cotiHui  of  thou- 
sands of  plundered  families,'  in  the 
baronies  of  Boylagh,  Bannagh,  and 
Tirhorgh,  which  had  been  wasled  by 
the  rebels.  He  mentions  the  places 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  other 
baronies  fled,  and  he  states  that  in 
Fermanagh  itself,  his  troops  ^  relieved 
6,000  women  and  children,  which 
otherwise  bad  perished.'  It  appears 
from  liis  account  that  the  troops  with 
whom  he  acted  liilled  several  tboa- 
sands  of  the  rebels,  losing  tbenuelvea 
less  than  a  hundred  men. 


be  «aated  and  spoiled  on  all  sides,  not 
only  by  the  rebels  to  keep  relief  from 
ns,  but  by  na  to  leave  no  relief  foT 
them.'— HSS.  English  Record  OlGcc. 
'  Perhaps  the  strongest  slale- 
mfut,  outside  Temple,  of  the  number 
at  BuUMBcml,  given  by  any  good 
ulboiily,  is  that  of  Col.  Andley 
Mrrvyn,  who  said  in  a  report  to  Ihe 
English  House  of  Commons:  'I  can 
oxfidently  afGrm  that  out  of  the 
cODDtj  of  Fermanagh,  one  of  the  best 
f)luted  CDnnties  with  English,  I  conid 
nfrer  give  an  account  of  twenty 
men  escaped,  except,  which  is  most 
improbable,  they  should  fly  to  Dub- 
lin ;  as  for  Ihe  chief  est  (my  own  estate 
meering  apon  the  marches  of  that 
county),  having  inquired  for  pri- 
Koers  by  name,  such  and  such,  Ihey 
bive  informed  me  that  they  were  all 
masHicred.'  —  Ait  Jirad  Relation  of 
ffentrrVKivu  t*  the  Omntie*  i^  Done- 
jtil,  Loitdoiiderrii,  Tyrone,  and  Per- 
maaagk   (LoDdon,   1812).    It  U  cer- 
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influences  of  a  more  deliberate  character  were  at  work, 
rebels  in  Ulster  had  tried  to  identify  their  oause  with  th 
Charles  I.  by  a  forged  commission  hom  the  King,  and  by 
course  they  at  once  irritated  the  Royalists  to  the  tttmost 
gave  the  Puritans  the  strongest  motives  to  magnify 
crimes  that  were  committed.  As  the  civil  war  went  on, 
was  a  large  party  in  Ireland  who  were  fighting  solely  foi 
royal  cause,  and  another  party  who  had  taken  arms  in  ord< 
secure  their  religion ;  and  it  became  an  object  of  the 
political  importance  to  the  Puritan  party,  and  especially  t 
English  Parliament,  to  envelop  both  in  a  cloud  of  infan: 
prevent  the  reconciliation  of  the  King  with  the  Catholics 
to  excite  the  English  people  to  a  war  of  extermination  ag 
the  Irish.  Besides  this,  the  Lords  Justices,  and  crowi 
hungry  adventurers,  saw  with  keen  delight  the  opportuni 
obtaining  that  general  confiscation  of  Irish  lands  at  which 
liad  been  so  long  and  so  flagitiously  aiming,  and  of  cai-via^ 
fortunes  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  any  previous  period. 
Csbtlehaven  assures  us  ii  was  a  common  saying  among  ■■ 
that '  the  more  were  in  the  rebellion,  the  more  lands  shoul 
forfeited  to  them.' '  Ko  less  an  authority  than  Carte  ac 
the  Lords  Justices  of  deliberately  abstaining  with  this 
from  taking  measures  that  would  have  restricted  the  area  01 
rebellion ;  and  although  this  accusation  may  perhaps  be  unju 
is  tolerably  certain  that  the  constant  fear  lest  the  Catholic 
coming  to  terms  with  the  Government,  should  save  their  es 
&om  confiscation,  lay  at  the  root  of  an  immense  part  ol 
exaggerated  and  fantastic  accounte  of  Irish  crimes  that 
invented  and  diffused.*     Adventurers  of  the  worst  descri] 

■   Lord    Ciutlebaveii'8     Sftmeiri,  CaH«  eiprestl;    sa^;   'TUe 

p.  28.     See  too  (JaJson.  ii.  G38.  Juntices  bad  set  tbcir  hcaita  o: 

'  Leland  Baj8 :    'Whatever  were  eitirpation,  not  only  of   the 

the  professions  of  the   chief  gover-  Irish,  but  likewise  of   all    th. 

nois,   the   only  danger    they   really  English  famUies  that  were   R 

apprehended  waH  that  ot  a  too  speedy  Catholics,  and  the  mating  of  i 

Bupprcssion  of    the    rebels.    Exten-  phntation  all  over  the  kinydo 

aivB  forfeilurcs  were  their  favourite  which  they  could  not  fail  lo  h 

object,  and   that  of  their    friends."  principal   share,  so    all    their 

—jntt.  of  Ireland,  iii.  pp.  160,  161.  soningB  upon  all  o ■ — 
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fa  offices  in  Ireland,*  and  they  had  brought  the  art  of 

r  false  testimony  to  great  perfection.     It  was  the  plain 

>f  all  such  persona  to  represent  the  whole  Irish  people 

of  aach  crimes  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  restore 

tea. 

t  circumstances  that  have  never  been  very  clearly  ascer- 

n  inunense  mass  of  depositions  were  collected  which  form 

0  folio  volumes  of  manuBcript,  in  Trinity  College,  at 
lad  which  have  formed  the  materials  from  which  Kuah- 
iinple,  and  Borlaae  derived  those  long  and  sickening  catar 
'horrors  which  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  English 
fo  one,  I  think,  can  compare  the  pages  of  these  writers 
pictures  of  the  rebellion  furnished  in  the  narrative  of 

1  the  correspondence  of  Ormond,  Clanricarde,  and  the 
Btices,  and  in  the  report  and  depositions  of  the  earlier 
ion  I  have    cited,  without  perceiving  the   enormous, 

exaggerationfl  they  display,  and  the  absolute  incredi- 
many  of  their  narratives.  Hearsay  evidence  of  the 
ind  was  freely  admitted.  Twenty  or  thirty  depositions 
late  to  a  single  crime.*  Supernatural  incidents  are 
irithout  a  question  ;  the  depositions  are  almost  always 


□d  intended  to  promote 
tavoarite  scheme  '  (i.  p. 
too  pp.  259,  2S0. 
te  one  passage  from  Carte 
D  to  the  evidence  I  have 
rcD.  'It  was  an  ordinar; 
sme  wa;  of  raising  a  for- 
1  EugliBhman  who  ivanted 
own  conDti7,  to  traDBplaot 
alher  [to  Ireland],  and  by 
or  other  of  making  interest 
J3  Bome  poflt  of  anthority 
was  not  difficult  to  do, 
es  of  the  best  not  being 
■le,  ajid  the  arts  of  improv- 
jroBt  of  them  not  well 
England,  or,  if  they  were, 
t  to  be  matters  of  choice), 
hence  at  last  into  the  Privy 
laking  in  every  part  of  bis 
ill  the  advantages  which 
ore   ot    his    power    coald 


enable  him  to  take,  under  pretence  of 
concealed  rights  of  the  Crown,  for- 
feited recognisances,  penal  statutes, 
□nperfonned  conditions,  frandnlent 
grants  and  defective  titles,  in  a 
country  where  the  prerogative  wae 
irresistible  and  anlimited,  and  In  an 
age  when  it  was  even  ridicoloos  to 
have  any  scruple  about  the  manner 
of  getting  into  possession  of  Irish 
lands.  Too  many  of  the  cooncil, 
conatantly  resident  in  Dublin,  and 
thereby  having  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  were  of  this  sort  ot 
men  and  .  .  .  were  possibly  the  lea 
concerned  at  the  progress  ot  the  rebel- 
lion and  the  increase  of  forteitQiM^ 
in  which  they  at  the  helm  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  Hhare,  and  were  likelf 
to  moke  the  most  advantage.'  — 
Carte's  Ormmd,  i.  221. 
■  Can«'s  Ormmd,  i.  177. 
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undated,  and  the  immense  nmnber  of  the  mnrders  theyspc 
ataj^rs  all  belief,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
writers  who  speak  of  a  general  massacre  place  it  in  the  first  i 
of  the  rebellion,  coDceming  which  we  have  so  much  del 
evidence.'  Ormond,  who  had,  probably,  beyond  all  other  me 
best  means  of  knowing  the  truth  on  this  matter,  appears  to 
tiiought  very  lightly  of  them.  At  the  time  of  the  Act  of  S 
ment,  when  the  claims  of  the  *  innocents'  were  canvassed 
House  of  Commons,  which  consisted  mainly  of  Puritan  ai 
turers  and  desired  to  restrict  as  much  as  possible  the  & 
that  were  restored,  proposed  that  none  of  those  whose  c 
were  found  in  this  collection  of  depositions  might  be  acce] 
and  it  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  Ormond,  who  was 
Lord  Lieutenant,  positively  refused  the  proposal.*  '  His  G 
adds  the  best  historian  of  the  rebellion,  who  had  himself 
fully  examined  these  documents,  '  it  is  probable,  knev 
much  of  tbose  examinations  and  the  methods  used  in  pr 
ing  them  to  give  them  such  a  stamp  of  authority ;  or  o 
wise  it  would  have  been  the  clearest  and  shortest  proof  o 
goilt  of  such  as  were  named  in  them.'  *  Carte,  who  ezan 
this  period  with  the  assistance  of  private  papers  of  the 
valuable  description,  emphatically  recorded  his  distnii 
these  documents.*     The  authority  of  Lord  Castlehaven  is  o 


'  clarendon,  aa  we  bave  seen,  de- 
scribes the  massacre  as  a  sadden  sur- 
prise of  an  unsiiHpeclingand  peaccfnl 
people,  which  would  implj  that  it  look 
place  tfae  first  day  of  the  rebellion, 
a  statement  that  is  most  certainly 
untrue.  Temple  speaks  of  the  worst 
horrors  as  having  taken  place  within 
two  months,  and  May.  within  one 
mouth  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel-  ■ 
lion.  Borlascsajs  : 'The  greatest  and 
most  honid  massocrea  were  acted 
before  the  Parliament  could  possibly 
know  there  was  a  rebellion,  for  after 
that  the  plot  was  dctcelcd  the  robe  Is 
Biimewbal  slackcncil  their  first  cruel- 
ties.'—/firt,  »/  the  BeUUioa,  p.  oO, 
According  to  Warner,  the  commission 
under  which  the  MSS.  depositions 
were  taken  was  issued  in  June  1G42, 


so  that  many  months  hod  a 
elapsed  since  what  was  said  to 
most  sanguinary  period  of  the 
—  Jfia.  of  the  Bebellion,  p.  21)1 

■  Carte's  Omumd,  ii.  2G3-B. 

'  Warner's  Eiit.  of  the  liebeL 
298. 

'  He  soys ;  'Anybody  thai 
sidrra  the  methods  uscii  in  th( 
of  Sir  W.  Parsons  to  get  indict 
founded  upon  slight  or  no  gr 
and  without  adhering  lo  the 
methods  of  law,  or  the  viole 
the     Commissioners    of    Ctaii 


Oliver 


who  has  e 


.  and  dc]H)s 
referred  to,  which  were  get 
given  upon  hearsay,  and  c 
dictinjt  one  another,  would  tl 
very  hard  upon  the  Irish  to  hi 
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for  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  a  commander  of  the  rebels, 
here  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  truth, 
lity,  and  honour;  and  his  testimony  is  that  of  a  con- 
•raiy.  While  admitting  fully  that  great  atrocities  were 
itted  by  his  co-religionists  during  the  rebellion,  he  de- 
es in  indignant  language  the  monstrous  exaggerations 
rere  current,  and  positively  asserts  that  Sir  John  Temple, 

catalogue  of  horrors  he  extracted  from  the  depositions  I 
iferring  to,  speaks  of  many  hundreds  as  then  murdered 
t  the  time  the  book  was  published  were  alive  and  well.^ 
ork  of  Sir  John  Temple,  derived  chiefly  from  this  source, 

origin  of  the  most  extravagant  accounts  of  the  rebellion, 
.  would  be  certainly  difficult  to  speak  too  strongly  of  the 
s  it  relates.     He  asserts  that  within  the  first  two  months 

rebellion  more  than  150,000  Protestants  had  been  mas* 
,  and  that  in  two  years  *  above  300,000  Protestants  were 
jred  in  cold  blood,  or  destroyed  in  some  other  way, 
•elled  from  their  houses.'     The  latter  number  exceeds  by 

a  third  the  estimated  number  of  Protestants  in  the  whole 
,  and  it  was  computed  that  it  was  more  than  ten  times 
imber  of  Protestapts  who  were  living  outside  walled  towns, 

no  massacre  took  place.  The  writers,  who  paint  the  con- 
yf  the  Irish  in  the  blackest  colours,  can  say  with  truth 
!*emple  held  no  less  a  position  than  tliat  of  Master  of  the 
in  Ireland,  and  that  being  present  in  Dublin  he  was  an  eye- 
s  of  much  of  what  he  related,  but  they  have  usually  con- 
,in  a  manner  which  it  is  more  easy  to  explain  than  to  justify, 
facts  that  throw  the  gravest  doubt  upon  his  veracity. 
•s  for  a  time  completely  ruined  by  the  rebellion,^  but  was 


rithout  distinction  or  exami- 
admitted  as  evidence.'  — 
Ormondy  ii.  263.  See  too  i. 
.  on  the  great  facility  of  obtain- 
e  evidence  in  Ireland,  ii.  223. 
tht  Life  of  Clarendon^  p.  122. 
rd  Castlehaven's  M&mmrs, 
lame  time  Lord  Caatlehaven 
•Jevertheless,  it  is  very  certain 
ere  have  been  great  cruelties 


committed  upon  the  English,  though 
I  believe  not  a  twentieth  part  of  what 
is  generally  reported.' 

'  He  writes,  *  My  own  private 
fortune  you  know  is  wholly  rained, 
and  such  are  our  necessities  here,  as 
admit  of  no  thought  of  a  present  re- 
paration  of  any  private  loss.' — Apri] 
25,  1642.     English  Record  Office. 
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aflerwardB  compensated  with  confiscated  property,  and  he  wh 
animated  by  the  bitterest  feelings  of  revenge,  and  wai  iUbo  one 
of  the  keenest  and  most  unscrupulous  speculaton  in  the  ereoto 
of  that  diKEstrouB  time.  He  obtained  the  direction  of  the  nuUs 
at  Kilmainham  when  the  former  landlord  wa^  accused  of  partici- 
pation in  the  rebellion,  but  he  was  soon  removed  from  tbepost) 
the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  griev- 
anccBof  the  army  having  reported  that  he  bad  madea  prodigious 
and  illegitimate  gain  by  taking  a  toll  of  the  com  grouiKl  for 
the  soldiers,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  army.'  He  was  one 
of  the  mofit  vehement  opponents  in  Ireland  of  the  Cessation,  or 
truce  with  the  Irish,  which  took  place  in  1643  ;  and  by  order 
of  the  king  he  was  imprisoned  in  Dublin  for  circulating  false 
repreaentations  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  for  taking  and  publish- 
ing scandalous  examinations  intended  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  King  had  authorised  the  rebellion,  and  for  betraying  his 
oath  as  a  privy  councillor.*  His  book  was  published  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  Bubsequcnt  peace  by  representing  the 
whole  Irish  nation  as  ho  in&mouH  that  any  attempt  to  make 
terms  with  them  was  criminal.  It  was  a  party  pamphlet,  by  an 
exceediogly  unscrupulous  man,  who  had  the  strongest  interest 
in  exa^;erating  to  the  utmost  the  crimes  that  were  committed. 
It  fell  in,  however,  with  the  dominant  Puritan  spirit  and. 
policy,  and  although  the  Irish  from  the  first  protested  against 
it,  their  proteata  were  but  little  regarded.*     In  their  remon- 


'  Carte's  OrmoHd,  i.  442. 

■  Beo  Carte,  i.  441-443.  Letteri 
an  State  •Affairt,  cicvii.  Preodergasl, 
K>-  68-87.  Sec,  too,  on  the  great  on- 
veracity  of  Temple,  Warner,  pp,  65, 
Tl,  SHG. 

'  Tbe  Government,  however,  b|>- 
pears  to  have  looked  with  disfavour 
on  Ihia.book  after  the  Beatoration. 
In  1874  we  iind  Loid  Essex,  who 
WM  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, writing  (0  the  Sccrelarj  Co- 
Tentrj :  '  I  am  to  acknowledge 
Uie  receipt  of  jonrs  of  the  'i'ioA 
of  Doceiober,  wherein  yoa  mention 
%  book  that  was  newly  published 
oonoemin^  the  cruelties  committed 


in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  tbo 
iale  war.  Upon  further  Inqaiiy  I 
find  Sir  J.  Temple,  Master  of  the 
Rolls  here,  aothor  of  that  book,  waa 
last  year  sent  to  by  several  Btationers 
of  London  to  have  his  consent  to  tha 
printing  thereof ;  but  be  asaurea  me 
that  he  nttorly  denied  it,  and  who- 
ever printed  it  did  it  withoat  bis 
knowledge.  This  much  I  Uionght  lit 
to  odd  lo  what  I  formerly  said  upon 
this  occasion,  that  I  might  do  this 
gentleman  right  in  case  it  were  su*- 
pccted  he  bad  any  share  in  publishing 
this  new  edition.'— Ilex's  Letttrt, 

pp.  a,  3. 
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lUiiiee,  dated  March  1642,  Lord  Gormanstown  and  the  other 
Oidiolic  nobility  and  gentry  vainly  begged  that  the  murders 
eoBinitted  on  both  sides  should  be  strictly  examined,  and  the 
aidiort  of  them  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law  J 
In  1643,  when  the  Cessation,  or  first  peace  with  the  King,  was 
Igreed  npon,  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry, 
\vf  their  agents  at  Oxford,  urgently  petitioned  the  sovereign 
'that  all  murders  committed  on  both  sides  in  this  war  might 
be  examined  in  a  future  parliament,  and  the  actors  of  them 
eicmpted  out  of  all  the  Acts  of  indemnity  and  oblivion.*'  In 
the  peace  of  1648  they  again  expressly  excepted  from  pardon 
those  of  their  party  that  had  committed  murders  or  other  out- 
nges.'  An  impartial  examination,  however,  of  the  crimes  on 
tioth  sides  they  never  could  obtain,  and  the  writings  on  the 
Githcdic  side  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  Parliament/ 

In  this  way  a  rebellion  that  was  iit  truth  accompanied  by  many 
horrors  was  misrepresented  and  exaggerated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree*  At  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  it  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  proprietors  to 
magnify  to  the  utmost  the  crimes  of  the  Irish  in  order  to  main- 
tain, under  the  Government  of  the  Sestoration,  the  confiscations 
of  Cromwell ;  and  religious  and  national  animosity  sustained 

their  efforts.     The  readiness  with  which  the  most  odious  and 

• 

most  baseless  calumnies  against  Catholics  were  accepted  in 
Eogland,  even  when  no  difference  of  nationality  existed,  is  suf- 
ficiently attested  by  the  inscription  on  the  Monument,  publicly 
Iffanding  the  Catholics  as  the  authors  of  the  Fire  of  London ; 
and,  in  a  later  and  much  more  tolerant  age,  the  Legislature  did 
iKit  hesitate,  in  the  preamble  of  a  solemn  statute,  formally  to 
describe  the  rebellion  of  1715  as  intended  ^  for  the  dethroning 
aod  murdering  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  ...  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  cruel  murdering  and 

*  Loud  Gastlehaven's  Menufirs,  p.  *  Prendergast,  pp.  70-71.  Mr.  Ften- 
tL    Borlase,  p.  fiS.  dergast  gives  some  carious  extzacU 

*  Walshe*8      Hemonstranoe,     see  from  one  of  the  very  few  Jziah  paB»> 
Oaajf  L  22L.  phleU  that  have  survived. 

>aBzte,iL53. 
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massacring  its  professors.' '  If  such  language  could  be  emj 
about  the  troubles  that  followed  the  accession  of  G«oi^  I. 
not  surprising  that  the  Ulster  rebellion  of  1641  should 
been  magnified  to  the  dimensions  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
elaborations  vere  connected  with  the  titl^eeds  of  pro 
and  as  Catholicism,  for  a  long  period,  was  almost  unreprcE 
in  Knglish  historical  literature,  it  was  left  to  the  just 
writers  strongly  opposed  to  the  rebellion  and  to  Catholici 
give  the  true  proportions  to  the  events  of  the  time.  The  wr 
of  Carte  were,  in  this  respect,  of  capital  importance  ;  and  i 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  Dr.  Warner,  in  bia  very 
able  history,  discussed  the  subject  with  great  candour  am 
ness.  Wamer  was  a  clergyman,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Ct 
and  so  decided  a  Protestant  that  he  strongly  censured  the  li 
accorded  to  the  Catholics  under  Charles  I.,  and  intimatec 
clearly  his  disapproval  of  those  relaxations  of  the  penal 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  own  day.*  He  was,  howe 
very  honest,  moderate,  and  painstaking  writer,  and  his  est: 
is  probably  more  correct  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecc 


'  1  George  I.  3,  c.  55. 

'  Uo  aa.ya  in  liU  preface:  'I  do 
not  presume  lo  Hrmig'D  the  lenil;  of 
our  govemora  ia  Churcb  and  State 
for  BveryastoaUhiDg  and  unexampled 
connivancealthe  increase  of  Popery; 
bat  OB  sucli  Bwarma  of  Jesuits,  it  ia 
said,  and  I  believe  Icnly,  have  lalely 
filled  these  kingdams,  vhom  oilier 
States  have  wisely  baQished.and  nlio 
are  the  known  enemies  of  our  apiritmi] 
and  political  constttatioQ,  it  appeared 
very  seasonable  to  piT>duce  a  hiiitory 
frau^bt  with  the  dire  elfucis  of  their 
religion  and  their  practices  in  a 
former  age.  A  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  those  wlio  have  been  bom  and 
educated  here  in  that  religion  is  one 
thing,  and  Qod  forbid  it  should  be 
Mtrenched ;  but  to  permit  an  army  of 
foreign  priests  to  invade  us  and  lo  cor- 
rupt the  raindsot  Protestant  subjects 
is  another,  and  our  laws  prohibit  it 
Tory  wisely.  ...  It  is  mudj,  perhaps, 
to  be  doubted  whelher  anything  will 


awaken  our  auperjors  from 
lethargy;  but  a  lover  of  his  c 
cannot  see  this  statu  of  thin;, 
an  eye  of  indifference,  and  the  | 
the  danger  the  more  he  will 
himself  to  preserve  it '  (p.  iv 
the  same  spirit  Warner  ende 
to  minimise  to  tljo  utmot 
grievances  that  produced  ti 
bellion.  I  mention  these  facial; 
Hallam  has  made  (_G»i,t.  Ht 
'^'■■2)  what  appenrs  lo  me  an  exi 
nnjustiliable  attack  u]ion  tJur 
having  described  Warner  ns  'a 
highly  prejudiced  against  t 
surgeats.'  It  is  a  simple  fai 
in  the  judgment  of  Warner  Ca 
shouhi  always  be  kept  und 
restriction  of  severe  penal  lavf! 
he  esteemed  any  attempt  oi 
part  to  obtain  reli^rious  equa 
even  (in  the  modem  ucceplalicii 
word)  religious  liberty,  a  Crim 
that  be  has  grossly  underrated  I 
vocations  under  which  they  tal 
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^examined  with  great  care  the  depoaitioos  Ht  Trinity  College, 
■nd  his  opiniuii  of  them  was  very  Bitnilar  to  that  of  Ormond 
ml  Cbrte.  Much  of  them  he  describes  as  '  iDcredible,' '  ridicu- 
loni,'  and  '  contradictory ; '  and  he  adds,  '  The  reason  why  so 
■aaj  idle,  silly  tales  vere  registered  of  what  this  body  heard 
another  body  say,  as  to  swell  the  collection  to  two-and-thirty 
lotuiDes  in  folio  closely  written,  it  is  easier  to  conjecture  than 
it  is  to  commend.'  *  At  the  same  time  he  believed  that  it  was 
fSHible,  by  carefully  sifting  the  evidence,  to  arrive  at  some 
genual  conclusion ;  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  may  be 
givm  in  his  own  words.  '  The  number  of  people,'  he  says, 
^killed,  upon  positive  evidence  collected  in  two  years  after  the 
uHjiitecUon  broke  out,  adding  them  all  together,  amouote  only 
to  2,109;  on  the  report  of  other  Protestants  1,619  more,  and  on 
the  report  of  some  of  the  rebels  a  further  number  of  300,  the 
whole  making  4,028.  Besides  th^  murders  there  is,  in  the 
same  coUectiou,  evidence  on  the  report  of  others,  of  6,000  killed 
by  ill-usage ;  and  if  we  should  allow  that  the  cruelties  of  the 
Irish  out  of  war  extended  to  these  numbers — which,  con- 
udering  the  nature  of  several  of  the  depositions,  I  think  in  my 
conscience  we  cannot — yet,  to  be  impartial,  we  must  allow  that 
there  is  do  pretence  for  laying  a  greater  number  to  their  charge.' 
'This  account,'  he  adds, '  is  also  corroborated  by  a  letter  which 
1  copied  out  of  the  council  books  at  Dublin,  written  May  5, 
1652 — ten  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion — from  the 
PuJiament  Commissioners  in  Ireland  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. After  eiciting  them  to  further  severity  against  the 
Lish  as  being  afraid  "  their  behaviour  towards  this  people  may 
never  sufficiently  avenge  their  murders  and  maseacies,  and  lest 
the  Parliament  might  shortly  be  in  pursuance  of  a  speedy 
settlement  of  this  nation,  and  thereby  some  tender  concessioDS 
might  be  concluded,"  the  CommiBsioners  tell  them  that  it 
appears  "  besides  S48  families,  there  were  killed,  hanged,  burned, 
and  drowned  6,062." '  Warner  adds  that  Father  Walshe, '  who 
is  allowed  to  have  been  honest  and  loyal,  hath  affirmed  that, 
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after  a  regular  and  exact  computation,  the  Dumber  of  mnrdeved 
might  be  about  8,000.' ' 

The  total  at  the  smalleet  ia  vet;  horrible,  but  it  diffm 
widely  from  the  accounts  which  Temple,  Clarendon,  Hume,  uKt 
a  number  of  other  writers  have  giveu.  It  is,  I  believe,  quite 
impoaaible  toepeak  with  any  precision  on  the  subject.  Attempts' 
have  been  lately  made  by  polemical  writers  to  show  that  Warner 
has  considerably  understated  the  tragedies  which  took  place, 
and  one  of  his  assertions  on  a  matter  of  fact  has  been  impugned. 
He  had  carefully  examined  the  depositions  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  and  was  extremely  impressed  with  their  untrust- 
worthy  character,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  contemporary 
abridgment  of  them  which  exists,  containing  selections  from  the 
depositions,  was  of  more  \-alue.  Speaking  of  the  former  depo- 
sitions, he  states,  among  other  things,  that  *  though  sill  the 
examinations  signed  by  the  CommissionerB  ore  said  to  be  upon 
oath,  yet  in  infinitely  the  greatest  number  of  them  the  words 
•'  being  duly  sworn  "  have  the  pen  drawn  through  them  with 
the  same  ink  with  which  the  examinations  are  written.'  *  lids 
statement  has  been  denied  by  a  modern  Presbyterian  historian,* 
who  has  examined  a  portion  of  the  depositions  and  who  asserts 
that  it  ia  only  in  the  abridged  or  selected  edition  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  oath  is  usually  wanting. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  pronounce  upon  the  question,*  and 

■  Wamer,  p.  297.  those  of  their  feUow-counti^rtnen  wbo 

*  Ibid.  p.  29G.  aie  nnfortnnate  enough  to  be  Aagli- 

'  Eeid's  Jliit.  if  tha  Irith  Pretiy-  oans  or  Roman  Cfttholita.     Dr.  Reid 

ttriam.   TbiaalatemeDt  is  reproduced  is,  a«  far  I  know,  tbe  only  modem 

in    Killen's    Eccletiattiral    Hittory.  writer  of  any  credit  who  believes  in 

Dr.  BeidandDc.  KillenarebothFies-  the genDiaeneBS  of  the  forged ootomis- 

bjteriiui  ministers.    Theii  higtorica  aian  of  the  king  to  git  Phelim  O'Neil, 

exhibit  much  research,  and  they  have  and  the  writer  on  the  rebellion  wboia 

shown  their  honesty  by  relating  niBDj  he  quotes  with  moat  approbation  is 

facta  that  are  not  consislent  with  Ibe  Mrs.  Macanlay. 

general  tenor  of  tbeir  works;   bnt  '  Mr.  Froode,  who  does  not  appear 

their  books  are  purely  polemical  and  himself    to   have    examined    these 

written   under    tbe    strongest  theo-  depositions,  says  of  them:  'Already 

logical    animus,    with    a    view    to  in    8ir    John    Temple's    time    tbe 

glorifying  as  much  as  possible  the  Catholics    had    bcgnn    to    declaim 

Irish  Presbyterians,  and  aggravating  against   "these    evidences   of    tbeir 

aa  much  as  possible  tbe  misdeeds  of  cnietty  and  lirelj  atteatations  givm 
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Ul  be  coDtent  if  I  hare  conveyed  to  the  reader  my  own  firm 
MiTiction  that  the  coounon  assertioD  that  the  rebellion  of 
1(U  began  with  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants  is  en- 
tinlj  ontzue,  although,  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  savage 
inggXe  that  ensned,  great  numbers  of  Englishmen  were  uo- 
doabtedly  murdered.  The  number  of  the  victiifls,  however, 
thodgh  very  great,  has  been  enormouelj  and  often  deliber- 
•tdy  exaggerated.  The  horrors  of  the  strugy^le  were  much 
kM  exceptional  than  has  been  supposed.  The  worst  crimes 
were  the  unpremeditated  and  lEolated  acts  of  a  half-savage 
{Mpolation,  and  it  is  very  &r  from  clear  upon  which  side  the 
balkoce  of  cruelty  rests.  '  The  truth  is,'  as  Warner  truly  says, 
^tbfi  soldiera  and  common  people  were  very  savage  on  both 
■idei;'  and  nothing  can  be  more  scandalously  disingenuous 
than  the  method  of  those  writers  who  have  employed  themselves 
in  elaborating  in  ghastly  pictures  the  crimes  that  were  committed 
OB  one  side  while  they  have  at  the  same  time  systematically 
cMtcealed  those  which  were  committed  on  the  other.  From  the 
very  beginiung  the  English  Parliament  did  the  utmost  in  it« 
power  to  give  the  contest  the  character  of  a  war  of  estermina- 
tion.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  vote  that  no  toleration  of  the 
Branisb  religion  should  be  henceforth  permitted  in  Ireland,  and 
it  thus  at  once  extended  the  range  of  the  rebellion  and  gave  it 

few.  Compare  Reid's  But.  of  tkt 
PrethijtBriaia  in  Irttand.'^Englitk 
in  Ireland,  i.  p.  101.  It  is  aimple 
juatice  to  notice  that  Curry,  in  th« 
passage  which  Mr.  Fronde  cites,  ia 
avowedly  quoting  the  words  ol  Dr. 
Warner,  and  that  Dr.  Reid,  in  the 
passage  to  which  Mr.  Fronde  refers, 
is  avowedly  attempting  to  refute  Dr. 
Warner.  By  eappressing  absolutely 
the  name  of  the  original  Proteglant 
authority,  by  subatitnting  for  it  that 
of  a  Catholic  copyist,  who  never  pre- 
tended to  have  himself  enunined 
the  original  depoaitions,  and  by 
coupling  thia  substitution  with  an 
attack  upon  Catholiciam,  on  imprao- 
aioQ  ia  given  which  ia  (to  lue  tbe 
mildeet  term)  tnlalcading. 


in  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  them 
Id  Iheir  eternal  infamy." — Temple, 
prfice.  Dr.  Carry  diamiasea  "the 
MMiaoDa  he^i  of  malignity  and 
raMnse,"  ••  he  calla  it,  on  the 
pooDd  of  >  aopposed  discovery  that 
II "  infinitely  the  greater  number  "  of 
lie  depoaitiona  the  Coramiasionera' 
■Uestatjon  of  them  as  "being  duly 
nom"  "iastruclc  through  by  the  pen, 
tlm  redncing  their  value  to  random 
oatementa." — JUvirre  cf  ilu  Oml 
War  M  Ireland,  p.  1T6.  No  doubt 
tbese  Tolnmes  i^  evidence  were 
jBiUy  p*infnl  to  Dr.  Curry.  An  ex- 
■Buiatioo  of  the  originala,  however, 
rikowa  that  the  eraaorea,  so  far  from 
bni^  found  in  "  infinitely  the  greater 
naBber,"KD  found  in  r^atively  very 
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the  character  of  a  war  of  religion.'  In  the  following  Februaij, 
vhen  but  few  men  of  any  considerable  estate  were  engaged  in 
the  rebellion,  the  Parliament  enacted  that  2,500,000  acres  of 
profitable  land  in  Ireland,  besides  bogs,  woods,  and  barren 
mountains,  should  be  assigned  to  English  adventurers  in  con- 
nderation  Cf  small  sums  of  mooe^  which  the;  raised  for  the 
subjugation  of  Ireland.*  It  thus  gave  the  war  a  desperate 
agrarian  character,  furnished  immense  numbers  of  pereons  in 
England  with  the  strongest  motive  to  oppose  any  reconciliation 
with  the  Irish,  and  convinced  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  pro- 
prietary that  their  land  was  marked  out  for  confiscation.  In 
order  that  the  King's  prerogative  of  pardon  might  not  interfere 
with  the  design  of  a  general  confiscation,  the  King  was  first 
petitioned  not  to  alienate  any  of  the  lands  which  might  be 
escheated  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion,  and  a  clause  van 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  Act  raising  the  loan  by  which  all 
grants  of  rebel  lands  made  by  the  Crown  and  all  pardons  granted 
to  the  rebels  before  attainder  and  without  the  assent  of  both 
houses  were  declared  null  and  void.*  The  Irish  Parliament, 
which  was  the  only  organ  by  which  the  Irish  gentry  could  express 
their  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  misre- 
presented or  denied,  was  prorogued.  Not  content  with  denounc- 
ing vengeance  against  murderers  or  even  against  districts  where 
murders  were  committed,  the  Parliaments,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  passed  ordinances  in  1644  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given  to  Irish  who  came  to  England  to  the  King's  aid.  These 
ordinances  were  rigidly  executed,  and  great  numbers  of  Irish 
soldiers  being  taken  prisoners  in  Scotland  were  deliberately 
butchered  in  the  field  or  in  the  prisons.*  Irishmen  taken  at 
sea  were  tied  back  to  back  and  thrown  in  multitudes  into  the 

'  Doc.  8,  1641..    Borlaae,  Bitt.  «f  tinue  their  antichrUliaQ  idolatry.'— 

tlie  Inth  SebeUion,  p.  31.    So  again,  Ibid.  p.  129. 

at  the  time  of  the  truce  between  the  =  Carte,  i.  301-302.     I^ord  Casile- 

kinf;   and    the    Irish,  in    1643,  the  liavpn's  JIfemmri,  pp.  33,  33, 
FarliamCDt    protested    against   any  '  Lelond,  iii.  IGI.    Carle,  i.  301 -3. 

peace  with  the  rebels,  among  other  *  See  much  evidence  of   this  in 

reiuom,  because  the  Papists  'under  Prendergaat,  pp.  67,  68;    Cuny,  i.  p. 

pretexts  of  civil  contracts  would  con-  306. 
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T.  In  one  i&j  eighty  women  and  children  in  Scotland  were 
long  over  a  high  bridge  into  the  water,  solely  because  they 
irere  the  wives  and  children  of  Irish  soldiers.' 

If  this  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  war  was  conducted  ia 
Great  Britain,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  it  was  conducted 
is  Ireland.  In  Leinster,  where  assuredly  no  cnassacre  had 
Imd  committed,  the  orders  issued  to  the  soldiers  were  not  only 
'to  kill  and  destroy  rebels  and  their  adherents  and  relievers,' 
bat  'to  bum,  waste,  consume,  and  demolish  all  the  places, 
towns,  and  houses  where  they  had  been  relieved  and  faar- 
bomed,  ndtb  all  the  corn  and  hay  therein;  and  also  to  kill 
lad  destroy  all  the  men  there  inhabiting  capable  to  bear 
anns.* '  But,  horrible  as  were  these  instructions,  they  but 
iiuntly  foreshadowed  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  actually 
conducted.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  through  the  long  catalogue 
of  horrors  that  have  been  too  often  paraded ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
nj  that  the  soldiers  of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  of  St.  Leger,  of  Sir 
Frederick  Hamilton,  and  of  others,  rivalled  the  worst  crimes 
that  were  perpetrated  in  the  days  of  Carew  and  of  Mountjoy. 
'The  soldiers,'  says  Carte,  'in  executing  the  orders  of  the 
justices,  murdered  all  persons  promiscuously,  not  sparing  (as 
they  themselves  tell  the  Commissioners  for  Irish  Affairs  in  the 
letter  of  June  7, 1642)  the  women,  and  sometimes  not  children.'.' 
Whole  villages  as  well  as  the  houses  of  the  gentry  were  remorse- 
lesdy  burnt  even  when  not  an  enemy  was  seen.*  In  Wlcklow,  in 
the  words  of  Leland,  Coote  committed  '  such  unprovoked,  such 
ruthless  and  indiscriminate  carnage  in  the  town,  as  rivalled  the 
utmost  extravagance  of  the  Northerns.'  °     The  saying,  '  Nits  will 

'  Kspier's  Ltfa  iff  Montroit,  pp.  binder  parties  of  robbers  and  rebels 

391,  392.  breaking-  into  tlicirhouses  and  taking 

*  Warner,  p.  166.     Feb.  33,  J6il-  refresbmeDtg  there,    this  ehouid   be 

(!.    Carte,  i.  S83.     Letter*  on  State  deemed  a  treasonable  act  and  safii- 

Afain,  Iz.  cient  to  authorise  a  massacre.     This, 

'  Carte,  i.  323.  following  so  soon  after  the  eieontions 

■  Ibid.  i.  390.  which  Sir  C.  Coote  (wbo,  in  revenge 

■  Bitt.   ef   Ireland,    iii.    p.    146.  of  hia  own  losses  and  the  barbarities 
Cirte  sajs  of  thU  ooonty ;     '  Hard  of  the  Ulster  Irish,  certainly  carried 


le  of  the  coimtT7  people  at      matters    to     such 
this  time,  when,  not  being  able  to      nobody  can  excuse)  bad  oideivd  ii 
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make  lice,'  which  was  constantly  employed  to  justify  the  i 
of  Irish  children,  then  came  into  use.'  *  Sir  William  Parsoni,* 
writes  Sir  Maurice  Eustace  to  Ormond  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  rebellion,  '  has,  by  late  letters,  advised  the  Governor  to 
the  burning  of  com,  and  to  put  man,  woman,  and  child  to  tiic 
eword;  and  Sir  Arthur  Loftus  hath  written  in  the  same  strain.'* 
The  Catholic  nobles  of  the  Pale,  when  they  at  length  took  arms, 
solemnly  accused  the  English  soldiers  of  *  the  inhuman  mtudei- 
ing  of  old  decrepit  people  in  their  beds,  women  in  the  straw, 
and  children  of  eight  days  old ;  burning  of  houses,  and  robUog 
of  all  kinds  of  persons  without  distinctioa  of  friend  or  foe.*  * 
In  order  to  discover  evidence  or  to  extort  confesaions,  many  of 
the  leading  Catholic  gentry  were,  by  order  of  the  Lords  Justices, 
tortured  upon  the  rack.*  Lord  Castlehaven  accuses  the  men  in 
power  in  Ireland  of  having  *  by  cruel  massacring,  hanging,  and 
torturing,  been  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  ionooeut  men, 
women,  and  children,  better  subjects  than  themselves ;  and 
he  states  that  orders  were  issued  *  to  the  parties  sent  into  every 


Uie  oounty  Wicklow,  amoi^t  which, 
when  a  soldier  was  carrjing  abont  a 
poor  babe  on  the  end  of  hU  pike,  he 
was  charged  with  sajring  Uiat  be 
liked  Bnch  frolics,  made  it  presently 
be  imagined  that  it  waa  determined 
to  proceed  against  al]  suspected  per- 
sona in  the  same  imdistingaisbing 
way  of  cmelty.' — I^e  ef  Ormond,  i. 
244,  24S.  See  too  269.  Lords  Fin- 
gHll,  Gormanstown,  and  Che  other 
Lorda  of  the  Pale  wrote  to  the 
Lords  Justices;  'We  bava received 
certain  advertisements  that  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  Knight,  at  the 
Conncil  Board  hath  offered  some 
speeches  tending  to  a  purpose  and 
resolution  to  execute  upon  those  of 
our  religion  a  general  massacre.'  — 
Borlase.  pp.  40, 41.  He  was  inuuedi- 
a(«ly  after  made  Governor  of  Dublin, 
and  the  appointment  showed  the 
Catholii^a    clearly  the    spirit   of  Ibe 


Gove 

136.    Burlaae  gi  res  a 


a  War 


diking  picture 


of  the  manner  in  which  Coote  was 
idolised  by  the  English  (p.  79). 

'  NalBon  BKSnres  us  '  that  the 
severities  of  the  provost .nianhalB 
and  the  barbarism  of  the  soldiers 
to  the  Irish  were  then  such  that  he 
heard  a  relation  of  his  own,  who  was 
a  captain  in  that  service,  relate  that 
□0  manner  of  compassion  or  dU- 
crimination  wb«  shown  either  to  a^ 
or  sex,  but  that  the  little  childi^ 
were  promiscnons  sufferers  with  tlie 
guilty;  and  that  if  any  who  had 
soiue  gtajos  of  compassion  repre- 
hended the  soldiers  for  this  onchris- 
tian  inhumanity  they  would  scorn- 
fully reply,  "  Why,  nits  wiU  be  lice," 
and  so  would  dispatch  them.'  Nal- 
sou's  QiUMtioiu,  iL  InLrod.  See,  too, 
some  curious  evidence  on  this  subject 
in  Prendergost,  pp.  68,  S9. 

*  Onnoud's  Lettert,  ii.  360.  (Oct 
1647.) 

'  Curry,  i.   273. 

•  Carte's  Ormond,  i.  2»a-S96. 
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r  to  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child.'  ^  ^  Scarce  a 
nes,'  writes  Lord  Clanricarde  from  Galway,  *  without 
omplaints  of  both  the  captains  of  the  fort  and  ship  sally- 
t  with  tiieir  soldiers  and  trumpet  and  troop  of  horse, 
g  and  breaking  open  houses,  taking  away  goods,  preying 
cattle  with  ruin  and  spoil  rather  than  supply  them- 
;  not  only  upon  those  that  were  protected  but  upon  those 
ere  most  forward  to  relieve  and  assist  them  .  •  •  killing 
»bbing  poor  people  that  came  to  market,  burning  their 
-boats  and  not  suffering  them  to  go  out,  and  no  punish- 
inflicted  on  any  that  commit  outrages.'  * .  He  describes 
a  one  occasion,  under  his  own  eyes,  ^  foiur  or  five  poor 
at  creatures,  women  and  children,  were  inhumanly  killed' 
soldiers  of  Lord  Forbes.'  General  Preston  speaks  of  the 
3  *  destroying  by  fire  and  sword  men,  women,  and  children 
t  regard  had  to  age  or  sex.'  *  Munster  appears  to  have 
perfectly  quiet,  except  a  few  small  predatory  bands,  imtil 
vage  and  promiscuous  slaughter  which  took  place  under 
•ection  of  St.  Leger,  who  boasted  that  he  would  avenge 
nster  the  crimes  that   had  been  committed  in  Ulster, 


ipunrf,  p.  21. 

Uer$  an  t^ate  Affairs.  Carte's 

,  xcix. 

d.   ex.      I    have  found  two 

ble     instances    of    English 

setting  their  faces  against 

rimes.     In  A  Letter  sent  by 

Pike  from    Carrickfergui    to 

bias    Siedgemickej    living    in 

June  8,  1642,  we  have  an 
day  by  day,  apparently  by  an 
less,  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
ritten  from  a  strong  English 

view.  In  the  beginning  of 
42,  it  states,  at  Newry,  *  The 

soldiers,  without  direction 
e  General -Major,  took  some 
1  of  the  Irish  women  of  the 
Jid  stript  them  naked  and 
them  into  the  river  and 
I  them,  shooting  some  in 
ter;  more  had  suflEered  so, 
;  some  of  the  common  soldiers 


were  made  examples  of  and  pun- 
ished '  (p.  6).  In  another  contempo- 
rary journal  of  the  northern  cam- 
paign, it  is  stated  that  on  May  10, 
(1642):  <A  lieutenant  was  shot  to 
death  with  us  for  killing  a  woman.' 
— Diurnal  cf  the  Most  Remarhdble 
Passages  in  Ireland,  from  tlie  6th  of 
May  to  the  2nd  of  June,  by  C.  J,,  an 
eye-mtness  of  them  (London,  1642). 

*  See  Warner.  Lord  Upper  Os- 
sory  wrote  to  Ormond  (Dec.  23, 
1641) :  *  The  Lord  President  of  Mun- 
ster is  so  cruell  and  merciless  that  he 
caused  honest  men  and  women  to 
be  most  execrably  executed;  and 
amongst  the  rest  caused  a  woman, 
grreat  with  child,  to  be  ript  up,  and 
take  three  babes  together  out  of  her 
womb,  and  then  to  thrust  every  one 
of  the  babes  with  weapons  through 
their  little  bodies.* — Letters  on  State 
Affairs.     Carte's  Os-mond,  1. 
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forced  the  province  moat  reluctantl;  into  revolt.*  Near  Newiy 
we  read  of  Munroe  &ud  his  soldiers  '  kiUiiig  in  one  day  700 
country-people — men,  women,  and  children — who  were  drivinff 
awaj  their  cattle ; '  while  the  parties  he  sent  into  Westmeatb 
and  Longford  '  burnt  the  country  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the 
country-people  that  they  met.' '  In  the  island  of  Maggee 
thirty  families  were  butchered  in  their  beds  by  tlie  Scotch 
garrison  of  Carrickfergus.*  The  Bcenea  of  horror  that  took 
place  over  Ireland  almost  defy  description,  and  crime  natu- 
rally engendered  crime.  Thus  a  party  of  English  priaonen 
were  waylaid  near  Naas,  and  many  of  them  were  murdered. 
The  English  at  once  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  district.  *  Sir  Arthur  Loftufi,'  writes  the 
brother  of  Lord  Castlehaven,  'with.a  party  of  horse  and  dragoons, 
came  to  the  place  where  the  murder  had  been  committed,  kill- 
ing such  of  the  Irish  as  they  met.  But  the  most  considerable 
slaughter  was  in  a  great  strength  of  furze  seated  on  a  hill,  where 
the  people  of  several  vUlages  (taking  the  allarm)  had  sheltered 
themselves.  Now  Sir  Arthur,  having  invested  the  hill,  set  the 
furze  on  fire  on  all  sides,  when  the  people  (being  a  considerable 
number)  were  all  burnt  or  killed — men,  women,  and  children. 
I  saw  the  bodies  and  furze  still  burning.'  *  When  Sir  Henry 
Tichbome  drove  O'Neil  from  Dundalk,  the  slaughter  of  the 
Irish  was  such  that  for  some  weeks  after  '  there  was  neither 
man  nor  beast  to  be  found  in  sixteen  miles  between  the  two 
towns  of  Drogheda  and  Dundalk ;  nor  on  the  other  side  of 
Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  nearer  than  Garrickma- 
cross — a  strong  pile  twelve  miles  distant."  T)ie  soldiers  were 
accustomed  to  spread  themselves  out  over  the  country  in  long, 
thin  lines,  burning  every  cabin  and  every  cornfield  in  their 
way.'     Sir  William  Cole  thus  burnt  completely  thirteen  miles 

'  Carte,  i.  2r.4-26fi.  •  Carte,  i.  126. 

•  Ibid,  i.  pp.  311,  495.  •  Hee  the  deacription  in  A  Ulter 
'  LclaDd.                                                ig  Roger  Pike  from  Carrici^crgut  ta 

*  Lord    Caallehftvcn's     Memoiri,      Afr.     Tobiat    Bedgemieha     (London, 
p.  38.  1G12). 
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■  faim  in  the  north.'  Ormond  himself  burnt  the  Pale  for 
Q  miles  in  length  and  twenty-live  in  breadth.  He  would 
»  gladly  saved  the  housea  of  at  least  those  gentlemen  who 
B  to  offer  their  BubmiBsiona,  but  he  was  peremptorily  ordered 
bf  the  Lords  Justices  to  make  no  esccptiou^,  und  he  was  re- 
boiced  in  a  strain  of  no  little  arrogance  by  Sir  J.  Temple  for 
tte  beratation  be  had  abown.*  As  in  the  wars  of  Elizabeth, 
Amine  was  even  more  terrible  than  the  sword.  We  can  hardly 
hare  a  shorter  or  more  graphic  picture  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  was  conducted  than  is  fumiahed  by  one  of  the  items  of 
Sir  William  Cole's  own  catalogue  of  the  services  performed  by 
his  raiment  in  Ulster :  '  Starved  and  famished  of  the  vulgar 
nit,  wbose  goods  were  seized  on  by  this  regiment,  7,000.' ' 

Those  who  will  be  at  the,  pains  of  studying  the  coUectionK 
of  &et8  that  have  been  made  by  Catholic  writers  in  Ireland  will 
find  that  the  above  enumeration  might  be  very  largely  ex- 
tended. I  have  made  no  use  whatever  of  the  long  catalogue  of 
the  crimes  of  the  EngliBh,*  made  by  order  of  the  confederate 
army,  and  have  restricted  myself  to  a  few  testimonies  taken 
from  the  very  best  authorities.  What  I  have  written  will  be 
efficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  of 
those  writers  who,  by  the  systematic  suppression  of  incon- 
testable facts,  have  represented  the  insurrection  of  1641  as 
Dothiog  more  than  an  exhibition  of  the  unprovoked  and  un- 
[aralleled  ferocity  of  the  Irish  people.  The  truth  is  that  the 
itruggle  on  both  sides  was  very  savage.  The  quarter  the  rebels 
kt  firrt  undoubtedly  gave  to  their  prisoners  in  Ulster  seems  very 
wldom  to  have  been  reciprocated,  the  Lords  Justices  gave  strict 

'  A  Ntne  Remonttraitea  of  Ireland,  the  lieheUion,  and  in  Cmry'g  HiiL 

w  Diunai  of  ths  ifoit  Bemarkahle  Much  Btriking  cvitlence  from   cod- 

PiMogtM,  frmn  the  btk  (if  ^ay  to  IhB  temporary  pamplilels,  Ac,     of  (he 

ini  ^  jnne,  16(3,  bj/  C.  J.,  iin  ei/e-  almost   inuooccivablc   atrocity   with 

irit»eu  (London,  16(2)  wliicli  (he  rebellion  was  suppressed, 

'  Can^   i.  2S3-:iL>0.     Lettert  on  will  be  found  in  Mr.  rtendergMi'* 

Hgtt  Affavn,  Ixiv.  Cromteeltiait  /Settlement  i^   Ireland, 

'  Burlase,  p.  87.  pp.  Ge-71.     Sec  too  IA«  Meaairt  c^ 

'  They    will    be    found    in    the  George  Legburn  (1722),  p.  xi. 
ifipendiz    hi    Clarendon's    Hitt.    of 
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orders  to  their  officers  to  refuse  it,'  and  a  large  proportioo  of 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  rebels  were  committed  after  tbe 
wholesale  and  promiscuous  slaughter  I  have  described.* 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Irish  leaders  in  moat  cases  did 
their  utmost  to  restrict  the  horrors  of  the  war,  and  it  is  also  certain 
that  in  a  great  measure  they  were  successful.  Even  in  Ulster, 
Philip  O'fieilty,  as  we  have  seen,  was  animated  from  the  first  hj 
this  spirit,  and  when,  in  July  1642,  Owen  fioe  O'lieil  took  the 
command,  which  had  dropped  fi-om  the  feeble  bands  of  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neil,  he  at  once  expressed,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  to  bis 
predecessor  his  horror  of  the  crimes  that  had  been  tolerated.  He 
sent  all  the  English  who  were  prisoaers  in  his  army  safe  to  Dan- 
dalk.  He  burnt  many  bouses  at  Kinnard,  as  a  punishment  for 
murders  which  had  been  committed  on  the  English.  He  openly 
declared  that  he  would  rather  join  the  English  than  permit  such 
outrages  to  be  unpimished.  He  enforced  a  strict  discipline  among 
bis  riotous  followers,  and  showed  himself,  during  the  whole  of 
his  too  brief  career,  an  eminently  able  and  honourable  man.* 
In  Connaught,  where  there  were  very  few  Protestants,  Lord 
Clanricarde,  who',  though  a  Catholic,  exhibited  under  most 
difficult  circumstaoces  an  eminent  loyalty  to  Ms  sovereign, 
succeeded  for  a  long  time  in  preventing  insurrection,  and  all  the 
leading  gentry,  both  English  and  Irish,  co-operated  strenuously 
in  preventing  devastation.*  One  horrible  and  well-autbeiiticated 
tragedy,  however,  took  place  in  this  province,  in  February 
1641-2,  when  a  party  of  about  100  English  were  attacked  at 
Sbrule  bridge,  and  almost  all  of  them  inhumanly  murdered  ;  °  but 
with  this  very  grave  exception  the  insurrection  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  characterised  in  Connaught  by  any  special  ferocity, 
though  in   the  midst  of  a   very   wild   population   there  was 

<  Boilue,  p.  Sdi.  T2-T4.    The  Bishop  of  KJlUla,  vho 

■  See  Prendergiul,  p.  ET.  was  one  of  the  company,  and  a  few 

'  Carle's   Ormciid,  i.  349.    War-  othera,  were  saved  by  the  eftorta  of 

net,  p.  226.  Mr.  Ulick  Burke  of  Caetle  Backet. 

*  Carte's  Ormond  i.  pp.  212,  215,  Tlie  moiderers  aie  said  to  hate  come 
216.  from  the  oounty  Mayo. 

*  Iiord  Claniicaide'a  Mmoin,  pp. 
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mtaaHj  much  plunder.  When  Galwaj  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  the  Protestant  bishops  of  Tuam  and  Killala,  with 
■boot  400  English,  were  in  the  city,  and  the;  were  allowed  to 
d^Mtt,  with  their  effecta,  '  the  great  care  taken  for  the 
neority  thereof,  as  well  as  of  their  persons,  by  the  chief  inha- 
Htiiitni  being  acknowledged  by  them  in  a  certificate  which  they 
drew  up  and  signed  for  that  purpose.' '  When  Waterford  was 
tiken  by  Colonel  Edmund  Butler,  when  Clonmel,  Carrick- 
Mtgxifi^,  and  Dungarvan  were  §urprised  by  Mr.  Richard  Butler, 
tbue  was  not  only  no  massacre  but  also  no  plunder.*  Birr  sur- 
icndered  to  General  Preston,  and  the  garrison  and  inhabitants, 
nmibering  800  men,  were  suffered  to  depart  in  perfect  safety.' 
Callan  and  Oowran  were  captured  by  the  followers  of  Lord  M ount- 
ginet ;  hut  in  these  cases,  though  there  was  no  bloodshed,  some 
cattle  were  plundered.*  Lord  Mountgarret  took  up  arms  in 
HoDBter  very  reluctantly,  after  the  cruelties  of  St.  Leger  had 
driven  the  people  to  desperation ;  and  one  of  his  very  first  acts 
WIS  to  issue  a  proclamation,  strictly  enjoining  his  followers  to 
Abstain  from  all  injuiy  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
ooimty,  in  body  and  goods.  *  He  succeeded,'  says  Carte, '  so  far 
in  his  design  for  their  preservation  that  there  was  not  the  least 
set  of  Uoodshed  conmiitted.  But  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  prevent  the  vulgar  sort  who  fiocked  after  him  from  plunder- 
ing both  English  and  Irish,  Papist  and  Protestant,  without  dis- 
tinction. He  used  his  authority,  but  in  vain,  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  violence;  till,  seeing  one  of  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Richard  Cantwell,  transgressing  bis  orders  and  plundering  in 
hi*  presence,  be  shot  him  dead  with  his  pistol.'    The  gentlemen 

>  Cute,  i.  333.     Thns  Lord  Clan-  iog  of  maaj'  in  their  goods  and  stockt 

ricarde  writes  lo  tlie  Lords  Justices  forwiintof  a  troop  of  horse  .  .  .  jet, 

(Ms;  IB,  1642):  'I  have,  from  the  I  tbsak  Qod,  none  have  miacarrled 

xery  beginning  of  the  diatempers  of  in  this  county  that  I  can  hewr  of  bnt 

this  kingdom,  employed  my  atmoat  two  or  three  in  Onlway  by  a  tumult 

industry  for  the  safety  and  preserva-  ....  and  two   that  were  killed  in 

(ion  of  the  English    inhabitanls  of  Clarke's  ship.' — Me/nirirt  (p.  141). 
M»   connty  [Galway]  and  anch    as  '  Carte's  (Tmoiuj,  i.  S68. 

came  for  refoge  hither,  and  though  I  '  Ibid.  i.  SBl. 

could  not  possibly  prevent  the  spoil-  ■  Ibid.  i.  S68. 
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of  Monster,  adds  the  same  historian,  *  were  exceeding  careful 
to  prevent  bloodshed  and  to  preserve  the  English  &om  beinf; 
plundered.'  Four  oflScers  in  this  part  were  hung  by  them  for 
not  having  prevented  some  murders,'  and  Lord  Muskeny  and 
his  wife  were  conspicuous  for  the  humanity  with  which,  during 
the  height  of  the  rebellion,  they  relieved  numbers  of  English  fugi- 
tives who  had  been  plundered  or  expelled  from  their  habitations.* 
The  testimony  of  Lord  Clanricarde  is  of  great  value,  for  he  was 
not  only  a  man  of  the  most  stainless  and  sensitive  honour,  but 
was  also  peculiarly  fitted  to  judge  impartially  between  the  op' 
posing  parties,  for  he  was  at  once  a  sincere  Roman  CathoUo  and  a 
devoted  servant  of  the  English  Goveniment.  He  speaks  of  the 
crimes  that  had  been  committed  in  Ulster  with  the  utmost 
abhorrence,  and  adds,  '  I  believe  it  is  the  desire  of  the  whole 
nation  that  the  actors  of  these  crying  sins  should  in  the  highest 
d^^ee  be  made  examples  of  to  all  posterity ;  yet  God  forbid 
that  fire,  sword,  and  famine,  which  move  apace  here,  and 
might  be  easily  prevented,  should  nm  on  to  destroy  mankind, 
and  put  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  into  one  miserable  con> 
dition.'  *  In  May  1742,  long  after  the  English  Parliament  had 
decreed  the  absolute  extirpation  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  a 
general  synod  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  of 
Ireland  was  held  at  Kilkenny,  in  which  they  unanimously 
declared  the  war  i^^nst  the  English  Parliament,  for  the  defence 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  to  be  just  and  lawful.  They  resolved  to  send 
ambassadors  to  the  Pope  and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain ; 
and  they  took  active  measures  to  organise  their  party.  They 
at  the  same  time  expressed,  in  the  most  formal  and  emphatic 
terms,  their  detestation  of  the  robberies,  burnings,  and  murders 
which  had  been  committed  in  Ulster,  and  they  solemnly  ex- 
commnnicated  all  Catholics  who  should  for  the  future  be  guilty 
of  such  acts.*     The  original  instructioDB  they  issued  to  General 

■  Car(«,  i.  267-270.  '  Lord  Clamicaidc'a  Memoirt,  p. 

'  See,  on  thia  and  several  other      146. 
insttuiceg  of  humanitf  on  the  part  of 
the  rebels,  Nalson's  HitUrioal  CoUee- 
timu,  a.  634-636.    Carte,  i.  16T,  210. 
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Pmton  are  still  preserved,  and  they  are  well  worthy  of  pemsaJ, 
H  eviooiDg  the  spirit  in  which  ihej  undertook  the  war.  They 
ofdered  that  strict  martial  law  should  be  preserved ;  that  all 
rapes  and  insults  to  women  should  be  promptly  and  severely 
paniflhed ;  that  the  whole  army  should  take  the  Sacrament  once 
a  month,  and  always  before  battle;  'that  you  shall  take  special 
cue  in  your  march  and  camp  to  preserve  the  husbandmen, 
lictaallen,  and  all  other  of  bis  Majesty's  subjects  &om  the  ex- 
tortions, pressures,  violences,  and  abuses  of  your  soldiers."  In 
Wicklov  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Wexford  the  struggle 
■Mumed  an  sigrarian  character.  Predatory  bands  traversed  the 
eoontry  in  many  directions,  and  a  war  such  as  I  have  described 
■M  naturally  attended  on  both  sides  by  many  crimes ;  but  it  is 
eertain  that  in  three  provinces  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nbellion,  and  in  the  foualh  province  after  the  accession  to 
power  of  Owen  Boe  0'\eil,  the  Irish  chiefs  laboured  earnestly 
to  give  a  character  of  humanity  to  the  war ;  and  it  is,  I  think, 
eqoally  certain  that  in  three  provinces  out  of  four  the  actual 
nmduct  of  the  Irish  compares  in  this  respect  very  favourably 
with  that  of  their  enemies.^ 

There  is  one  other  question  connected  with  this  subject  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  dwell.  I  mean  the  part  which  religious 
bnaticism  bore  in  the  rebellion.  It  is,  I  believe,  perfectly 
impossible  to  examine  with  any  candour  the  evidence  on  the 


■  HSS.  English  Record  Office. 
'  Caxtc   expcessly  anye  that   'in 
MimaleT    and    Leiusier    veiy    few 
committed.'— it/e  of 


L.  177. 


(at,  of  o 


wst  lasting  for  ten  jeats  and  in 
Thichlhe  Loida  Justices  had  ordered 
that  DO  qoancT  should  be  given 
tberemust  have  been  manyactBOfsav- 
tge  retaliation.  In  March  1641-2  Sir 
Henry  Stradlinft  writes  from  Kinsale: 
'There  is  very  little  quarter  giren  on 
either  side.' — Iriik  Papert,  English 
Bcoord  Office.  In  a.  letter  dated  Nov. 
Jo,  1611,  the  Lords  Justices  dcBcrihe 
the  savage  agraiian  outburst  in  the  ter- 


rilorf  oF  the  O'BTmes  in  the  conntdei 
of  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  -In  both 
of  these  connlieB  all  the  cattle  and 
horses  of  the  English,  with  all  their 
substance,  are  corae  into  the  bands 
of  the  rebels,  and  the  English  them- 
sclvGB,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
stripped  naked,  and  banished  thcnoe 
by  their  fmy  and  rage.' — Ibid.  Crom- 
well apologised  for  his  masaacre  at 
Wciford  by  alleging  two  horrible  in- 
stances of  massacre  in  that  city,  with 
wbichhehad  'lately  been  acquainted,' 
bnt  as  far  ss  I  know  tb^  is  no 
other  evidence  of  these  tragedies 
See  Carlyle'a  OrvmivtU,  pt.  v. 
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Bubject  without  amving  at  the  conclusion  tliat  the  fear  of  the 
extirpation  of  Catholicism  by  the  Puritan  Parliament  was  one 
cause  of  the  rebellion  ia  Ulster,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the 
defection  of  the  Pale.  Even  before  the  famous  vote  by  which 
the  Parliament  decreed  the  absolute  suppression  of  the  religion 
of  the  Irish  people,  this  fear  was  very  reasonable.  Ormond, 
as  we  have  seen,  expressly  attributes  to  it  the  extension  of  the 
rebellion.  It  appears  again  and  again  in  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  the  commission  of  Dean  Jonee.' 
It  was  allied  as  a  chief  motive  of  the  rebellion  in  all  the  papers 
of  justification  put  out  by  the  rebels,*  and  it  appears  quite  as 
clearly  in  their  private  and  confidential  correspondence.*  From 
the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  there  is  no  doubt  that  priests 
were  connected  with  it ;  they  exerted  all  their  spiritual  influ- 
ence in  its  favour,  and  they  were  sometimes  associated  with  its 
worst  crimes.  Among  the  depositions  taken  in  1642  there  is  a 
very  curious  but  unfortunately  a  very  brief  account  of  a  great 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  Romish  clergy  and  of  some  of  the 


'  Jones's  Smnomtranae,  pp.  18, 
36,  34,  3S,  42,  43,  46,  46. 

'  TboH  tbeUlsUir  rebels  on  taking 
Kins,  alleged  '  that  the  Parliament  of 
Bngland  . .  .  gave  them  reaBon  to  ap- 
prebeod  bj  some  Acts  tbey  were  aboat 
to  pass  concemiog  religion,  and  by 
threats  of  sending  over  the  Scotch 
armjr  with  sword  and  Bible  in  hand 
iatn  Ireland,  that  their  whole  and 
■tadied  design  was  not  only  to  ex- 
tinguish religion  (by  which  thej  lived 
altogether  happy)  but  likewise  to 
mpplant  them,  and  rase  the  name  of 
Catholic  Irish  out  of  the  whole  king- 
dom.'—Carte's  Ormond,  i.  IBS.  The 
Catholics  of  the  Pale,  in  their  very 
able  remonstrance  (March  1T42, 
Curry,  ii.  333^46),  dwelt  upon  the 
same  fact,  as  a  leiiding  cauaa  of 
their  insurrection.  On  Nov.  10,  1641, 
AOtoe  of  the  rebela  sent  to  Lord 
Dillon  a  list  of  their  grievances  and 
of  their  demands.  The  former  were 
(1)  tliat  the  Papists  are  severely 
pnnished    (though    they    b«    loj^ 


subjects  to  His  Majesty)  in  the 
neighbooring  counties,  which  serve 
them  as  beacons  to  look  unto  their 
own  coontrie  ; '  (2)  the  incapacity  of 
Papists  to  hold  office;  (3)  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  j  (1)  '  that  their  lands 
and  liberties  are  taken  from  them  by 
qnirka  and  qniddilies  of  law,  withoat 
leSecting  npon  the  king's  royal  in- 
tention;' (5)  that  'the  mere  Irish' 
are  not  allowed  to  purchase  land  in 
the  escheated  connties.- Irish  MS3. 
English  Kecord  Office.  The  remon- 
strance of  the  gentry  in  Cavan  (which 
liedell  consented  to  draw  ap)  says: 
'  We  find  ourselves  of  late  threatened 
either  with  captivity  of  out  con- 
sciences, or  utter  expulsion  from 
our  native  seats.'  See,  too,  on  the 
effect  of  the  English  measures  against 
Catholicism  in  producibg  the  Irish 
rebellion,  Kalson,  ii.  636. 

■  See  several  of  their  letters  io 
Lord  Clanricarde's.1/i*Bmr«,cspcciaUy 
pp.  67,  104,  loa. 
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leading  lavmen  of  their  faction,  which  ib  said  to  have  been  held 
io  October  1641,  in  the  abbey  of  Mullifarvan,  in  the  comity  of 
Vestmeath.  Dean  Jones  himself  waa  the  deponent,  and  be 
rates  tiiat  he  received  bis  information  from  a  Franciscan  fri&r, 
'x  guardian  of  the  Order,'  who  was  present;  According  to  his 
ueoont,  the  question  discuBsed  at  tbiu  meeting  was  the  course 
ibat  should  be  taken  with  the  Protestants.  One  party  coa- 
teoded  for*  their  banishment,  without  attempting  their  lives,' 
aiguiog  that  a  more  sanguinary  course  would  draw  down  the 
tune  of  Heaven  upon  the  nation,  and  would  provoke  the 
English  io  a  war  of  extermination.  Another  party  maintained 
that  a  geueial  massacre  was  the  only  measure  which  would  be 
dedsive  and  efficacious.  'In  which  diversity  of  opinions, 
kowBoeTer,'  says  tiie  deponent,  'the  first  prevailed  with 
mne,  for  which  the  Franciscans  (saith  this  friar,  one  of  their 
guardians)  did  stand,  yet  others  inclined  to  the  second ;  some 
■gain  leaning  to  a  middle  way,  neither  to  dismiss  nor  kill.' ' 
Kothing  is  said  about  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  but  the  event 
ibowed  clearly  that  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
St  least  the  confiscated  lands  in  Ulster  was  the  great  object  of 
tin  insurgents.  SjCacmahon,  the  titular  bishop  of  Down,  is 
lecused  of  having  instigated  the  worst  cruelties  of  Sir  Phelim 
(yNeiL*  A  priest  named  Maguire  is  said  to  have  been  the 
leading  agent  in  the  treacherous  murder  of  forty  Protestants, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  who  had  abjiu-ed  their  faith. 
The  Bible  was  sometimes  torn  and  trampled  on  by  the  infu^ 
liatftd   mob ;  Protestant  churches  were   occasionally  wrecked, 

*  Dr.   Jones's   Bemoiutranee,  pp.  were   sc&ttered   over    the   country. 

IS,  33.     These  are  the  onl;  irords  in  Tbat  the;  nmit  be  dispossessed  fma 

thedepofliticn relatingto  tbo dividoa  amatt^i  of  oonise— it  was  the  price 

of  opinioD.    The  reader  maj  compare  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Cells  ;  bat 

Ibem  with  Mr.  Froude's  TBreion.  The  whether  by  death  or  hanishment  was 

ttalica  are  my  own.    'At  the  begin-  undecided.    Acarrdiiig  tothe  priaU, 

ning  of  October  the  leading  Catholic  /i^retiai  ircre  diieitiitUd  ti>  marey.   Tk» 

d^gj  and  lait;  met  at  a  Franciscan  itu    vinUnt  party    considered   that 

tUbcj    Id    Westmeatb,    to  discuss   a  massacres  were  ng^ly  things,  and  lett 

qorstion    on    which    their   opinions  an  ill  name  behind  them.' — SngUth 

ware diTided— the  course  to  betaken  ia  Ireland,  i.  95. 
■itfa   the    Proteatant   settlers    who  *  Carte's  ClrnuMiJ,  i.  176. 


It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  throw 
ently  into  the  conflict,  for  tlieir  religion  wasii 
of  annihilation,  and  the  Lords  Justice's  ij-ave  < 
all  priests  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sohlic 
death.^     It  was  equally  inevitable  that  in  th( 
of  the  rebellion,  and  in  the  report  of  a  Commit 
clusively  of  Protestant  clergymen  everything 
magnify  the  part  played  by  the  Catholic  priests 
I  think  a  candid  reader  will  rather  wonder  thai 
and  will  be  struck  with  the  small  amount  of  i 
ticism  displayed  by  the  Irish  in  the  contest, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  priests  appear  to  1 
conspiracy  from  the   first;   and  the   respect 
which  the  saintly  character  of  Bedell  extort€ 
in  the  heart  of  Ulster,  and  in  the  fiercest  peri( 
is  quite    incompatible   with   the   theory   of 
Though  Bedell  had  been  the  warm  friend  of 
Dominis,  who  were  of  all  men  the  most  obnoj 
though  he  was  the  first  Irish  bishop  who  en 
proselytism,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
opponents  then  living  of  the  Catholic  faith,  1: 
the  rebels,  into  whose  hands  he  fell,  with  u: 
He  was  allowed  for  nearly  two  months  after 
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'  fcad  perfect  liberty  '  to  use  divine  eaercises  of  God's  worship,  as 
to  pnji  read,  preach,  and  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange 
laud,  88  the  Three  Children ;  though  in  the  next  room  the  priest 
VIS  acting  his  Babylonish  mass.'  He  died  in  February  1 642-3, 
while  his  diocese  was  still  in  the  fidl  possession  of  the  rebels,  and 
hti  dying  wish  to  be  buried  beside  his  wife,  in  tfae  churchyard 
of  the  cathedral,  was  conceded  by  the  Catholic  bishop.  A  guard 
of  honour  attended  his  body  to  the  grave.  The  Irish  fired  a 
Tolley  over  it,  crying,  as  they  lowered  the  coffin  into  the  tomb, 
'  Bequiescat  in  pace  ultimus  Anglonun ! '  and  a  priest  who  stood 
among  the  mourners  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  with  a  loud 
Toice, '  Would  to  God  that  my  soul  were  with  Bedell  I ' ' 

This  episode,  which  is  related  with  the  fullest  detail  by  an 
eye-witness  who  was  animated  by  a  furious  hostility  to  Catho- 
beism,  took  place  in  Ulster  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellion  which 
ii  constantly  compared  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In 
tlie  other  provinces  there  are  several  instances  of  Catholic  priests 
dhibiting  a  singular  humanity  in  restraining  excesses.  In  Cashel, 
where  a  fierce  popular  rising  broke  out,  several  priests  dis- 
tinguisbed  themselves  by  their  himianity  in  saving  the  English- 
Two  Franciscan  monks  hid  some  of  them  in  their  cbapel  and 
even  under  the  altar,  and  the  prisoners  were  aftenrards  conducted 
in  safety  to  Cork  by  a  convoy  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  Cashel, 
who  acted  with  such  good  fnith  that  several  of  them  were 
wounded  while  defending  their  prisoners  from  the  violence  of  a 
rabble  who  waylaid  and  attacked  them  in  the  mountains.^  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  about  six  years  lat^r  near  twenty  priests 
were  slaughtered  by  the  Puritans  within  the  walls  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Cashel.^  De  Burgo,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  restraju  the  excesses 
of  his  co-religionists.  A  priest  named  Daly  is  said  to  have  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  rebels  on  account  of  his  denunciations  of 

■  Clog7'B  Zi/t  of  Bedell.    It  was  tlie  hands  of  the  rebels. 
Tcrj  cfaaracterixtic  of  Bedell  that  he  ■  Cnrte'a  Ormond,  i.  266-267. 

dnlj  celebrated  the  aeivice  for  the  *  Ibid.  ii.  9. 

fitb  at  November,  while  &  prisoner  in 
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tfaeit  ezceBBes.'  Father  Hig^ns,  a  Francificao,  who  officiated 
at  Noas,  saved  Dumbeie  from  plunder  and  slaughter  and  relieved 
many  who  had  been  robbed.  He  appears  to  have  taken  no  part 
whatever  in  the  rebellion,  but  having  &llen  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  C.  Coote,  he  was  speedily  hung.*  Ormond  expressed 
strong  indignation  at  this  execution,  but  the  Lords  Justices 
fully  approved  of  it*  I  have  already  noticed  the  excommi^ 
nicatioQ  which  the  Council  of  Kilkenny  promulgated  against 
all  rebels  who  were  guilty  of  murder  or  plunder.  In  the 
latter  stages  of  the  rebellion  the  Pope's  nuncio  exercised  a 
great  and  very  mischievous  influence  in  dividing  the  Irish  and 
retarding  their  reconciliation  with  the  King,  and  in  this,  as  in 
all  similar  struggles,  every  passion  was  appealed  to,  but  the 
ferocity  displayed  appears  to  have  been  very  much  more  due  to 
the  recollection  of  former  contests,  to  hostility  of  race,  and 
especially  to  agrarian  motives,  than  to  religious  passions.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion,  the  Irish,  as  we  have  seen,  showed  a 
strong  dispoaition  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Scotch,  who  of  all 
the  settlers  were  the  most  hostile  to  their  religion.  In  Ulster, 
where  the  worst  crimes  took  place,  the  war  was  the  outbreak 
of  a  dispossessed  race  against  those  who  had  recently  conBs- 
cat«d  and  occupied  their  land.  In  Leinster  the  rebellion  first 
broke  out,  and  it  appears  to  have  assumed  its  worst  form  in 
the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  where  the  O'Bymes  and 
some  neighbouring  septs  had  been  lately  driven,  with  circum- 
stances of  the  most  scandalous  injustice,  from  their  homes.  The 
judgment  which  Clogy  has  pronoimced  upon  the  northern  re- 
bellion is  almost  decisive  when  we  remember  that  he  lived  for 
months  among  the  rebels,  and  that  he  was  a  Protestant  clergy-  . 
man  disposed  to  magnify  to  the  utmost  the  misdeeds  of  Roman 
Catholics.  '  The  Irish  hatred,'  he  says, '  was  greater  against  the 
English  nation  than  against  their  religion,'  and  he  adds  *  that  the 
English  and  Scotch  Papists  suffered  with  the  others,  and  that 

'  Killen,  EccUtuutinal  Hitt.  it. 60.  '  Borlase,  p.  266. 

*  CuUi'b  Ormond,  ii.  278,  2T9. 
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Ziiih  sword  knew  no  difFerence  between  a  Catholic  and  a 
tic" 

[  have  dwelt  at  Bome  length  upon  these  aspects  of  the  rebel- 
.  for  they  have  been  grossly  and  malignantly  misrepiesented, 
they  have  an  important  bearing  on  later  Irish  history.  It 
>t  necessary  to  follow  with  the  same  minuteness  the  sequel 
he  history.  The  picture,  indeed,  i»  a  strangely  confused 
the  lines  of  division  of  Irish  and  English,  of  Catholic  and 
;estant,  of  Royalist  and  Bepublican,  crossing  and  intemuDg- 
.  In  the  north  the  rebellion  was  chiefly  an  agrarian  war  and  a 
of  race.  The  confederation  of  the  Catholic  rebels  in  the  other 
inces  comprised  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  families 
be  Pale,  and  they  drew  the  sword  for  the  purpose  of  defend- . 


Clo^,  pp.  174,  17S.    The  aarra- 

of  Clogf  is  one  of  the  most 
rtrnnt  docnmcnla  relating  to  the 
rection  of  1611.  It  has  been 
1  and  agun  quoted,  and  as  it 
■bed  the  chief  maleriala  for  the 

^  Bedell,  bj  Bomet,  It  was 
liar  to  all  students  of  the  period 
-e  the  original  mannscript  was 
edinl863.  Itprovesconclusively 

the  rebellion  had  not  the  imi- 
Mj  ferocious  character,  or  the 
ioua  character  which  many  wii- 

and  pre-emiocntly  Mr.  Froude, 

assi^ed  to  it.  Mr.  Fioadc  has 
,  witb  it  in  his  usual  manaer 
ppressing  the  evidence— and 
Tuce  of  it  will  be  found  in  hia 
■ry.  In  the  same  way,  while 
itting  in  general  terms  that 
leading  Catholic  nobles  'had  no 

athy  with  murder  and  pillage,' 
IS  suppressed  every  particular  in- 
;e  of  humanity  on  the  part  of  the 
Is,— all  the  evidence  which  shows 

over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 

acted  with  remarkable  humanity 
ie  If -restraint.  He  has  suppressed 
vidence  of  the  sava^'e  spirit  in 
■h  the  soldiers  carried  on  the 
rgle,  though  the  horrors  thej 
nitted  from  the  very  first  un- 
itedly   contributed    largely   \o 


give  s  character  of  general  fenxnty 

to  the  contest.  He  has  suppressed 
all  the  reasons  stated  in  the  text 
which  tlirow  a  great  doubt  upon  the 
depositions  in  Trinity  College  and 
upon  the  veracity  of  Temple.  He  has 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  pro- 
portions the  intolerable  provocation 
which  produced  the  rebellion,  assert' 
ing,  as  we  iiave  seen  in  one  place, 
that  the  rebellion  was  merely  a  con- 
sequence of  the  indulgence  of  the 
Protestants.  Hia  narrative  consists 
chiefly  of  a  collection  of  the  most 
hideous  crimes  narrated  by  Temple^ 
many  of  Ihcm,  on  Temple's  own  show- 
ing, resting  upon  the  loosest  hearsay 
evidence — and  these  crimes  are  re- 
presented as  if  they  were  at  once 
nnqnestionable,  unprovoked,  and  nn- 
parallelcd.  The  object  is  to  represent 
the  Irish  people,  and  especially  the 
Irish  Catholics,  in  the  moat  hatefnl 
light,  and,  accordingly,  everything 
that  could  mitigate  or  alter  this  im- 
pression is  carefully  suppressed.  Bnch 
a  method  of  manipulating  the  facta 
of  history  when  employed  by  an 
eminently  skilful  writer,  is,  no 
doubt,  very  effective  for  the  parposo 
for  which  it  is  intended.  How  far 
a  writer  who  pursues  it  is  deserving 
of  respect  or  confidence  as  an  his- 
torian, is  another  question. 
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log  their  religion  &om  the  destruction  witli  vliich  it  waa 
threatened  and  obtaining  for  it  a  full  legal  recognitioD.  Thoii^ 
actually  in  anufi  against  the  Crovernmenb,  th^  disclaimed  from 
the  first  the  title  of  rebels,  asserted  their  alliance  to  the  King^ 
and  were  quite  ready  to  be  reconciled  with  him  if  they  could 
only  secure  theii  religion  and  their  estates.  A  third  party, 
headed  by  Onnond  and  Claoricarde,  remained  firm  through  every 
temptation  in  their  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  before  long  a 
new  and  terrible  party  representing  the  Puritan  Parliament  rose 
to  the  ascendant. 

In  spite  of  the  vehement  efforts  of  the  Lords  Justices,  c^ 
Temple,  and  of  the  other  members  of  the  Puritan  party,  a 
truce  was  signed  between  the  King  and  the  confederate* 
Catholics  in  September  1 643,  but  the  complete  reconciliation 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  and  of  the  Loyalists  was  only 
effected  bysuccessive  stages  in  1646, 1648,  and  1649.  But  rebel 
and  royalist  sank  alike  under  the  sword  of  Cromwell.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  to  his  honour  that  one  of  bis  first  acts 
on  going  to  Ireland  was  to  prohibit  the  plunderingn  and  other 
outrages  the  soldiers  had  been  accustomed  to  practise,  and  that 
he  established  a  severe  discipline  in  his  army.  The  sieges 
of  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  however,  and  the  massacres  that 
accompanied  them,  deserve  to  rank  in  horror  with  the  most 
atrocious  exploits  of  Tilly,  or  Wallenstein,  and  they  made  the 
name  of  Cromwell  eternally  hated  in  Ireland.  At  Drogheda 
there  had  been  no  pretence  of  a  massacre,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  garrison  were  English.  According  to  Carte  the  officers 
of  Cromwell's  army  promised  quarter  to  such  as  would  lay  down 
their  arms,  but  when  they  had  done  so,  and  the  place  was  in 
their  power,  Cromwell  gave  orders  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given.'  Ormond  wrote  that  *  the  cruelties  exercised  there  for 
five  days  after  the  town  was  taken  would  make  as  many  several 
pictures  of  inhumanity  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Book  of 
Martyrs,"  or  in  the  relation  of  Amboyna." '  This  description 
oomes  from  an  enemy,  and,  though  it  has  never  been  refuted, 
'  Carte.  '  Ibid. 
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H  ma;  peihapa  be  exaggerated.  Is  the  letters  of  Cromwell  we 
lare  a  curious  picture  of  the  semi-religious  spirit  which  was 
■BOifested  or  at  least  professed  by  the  victors.  It  is  noticed  as 
a  q>ecial  instance  of  Divine  Providence  that  the  Catholics 
having  on  the  previous  Sunday  celebrated  mass  in  the  great 
dorch  of  St.  Peter,  '  in  this  very  place  near  1,000  of  them 
were  put  to  the  sword,  fleeing  thither  for  safety,'  and  he  adds 
that  'all  their  friars  were  knocked  on  the  head  promiscuously 
but  two,'  who  were  taken  prisoners  and  killed.  '  And  now,'  he 
continues, '  give  me  leave  to  say  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this 
work  is  wrought.  It  was  set  upon  some  of  our  hearts  that  a 
great  thing  should  be  done,  uot  by  power  or  might,  but  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  And  is  it  not  so  clearly?  That  which 
earned  your  men  to  storm  so  courageously,  it  was  the  Spirit 
of  God,  which  gave  your  men  courage  and  took  it  away  again, 
and  therefore  it  is  good  that  G6d  alone  have  all  the  glory.'  '  I 
vish  that  all  honest  hearts  may  give  the  glory  of  this  to  God 
done,  to  whom  indeed  the  praise  of  this  mercy  belongs.' '  Among 
the  English  soldiers  who  were  present  at  this  siege  was  the 
hroUier  of  Anthony  Wood,  the  well-known  historian  of  Oxford, 
and  the  vivid  and  most  authentic  glimpse  of  this  episode  of 
Puritan  warfare  which  that  accurate  and  painstaking  writer  has 
given  us  in  his  autobiography,  furnishes  the  best  commentary  on 
the  language  of  Cromwell.  He  relates  how  his  brother  '  would 
tell  them  of  the  most  terrible  assaulting  and  storming  of  Tre- 
dagh,  where  he  himself  had  been  engaged.  He  told  them  that 
3,000  at  least,  besides  some  women  and  children,  were,  after 
the  assailants  had  taken  part  and  afterwai-ds  all  the  town,  put 
to  the  sword  on  September  11  and  12,  1649,  at  which  time  Sir 
Arthur  Aston,  the  governor,  had  his  brains  beat  out  and  bis  body 
hacked  to  pieces.  He  told  them  that  when  they  were  to  make 
their  way  up  to  the  lofts  and  galleries  of  the  church  and  up  to 
the  tower  where  the  enemy  had  fled,  each  of  the  assailants 
would  take  up  a  child  and  use  it  as  a  buckler  of  defence  when 
they  ascended  the  steps,  to  keep  theioselves  from  being  shot  or 
■  Carljle'B  OrovaceU. 
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brained.  After  they  bad  killed  all  in  the  chorcfa,  iliej  went 
into  the  vaults  underneath,  where  all  the  fiower  and  oboicest  of 
the  vomen  and  ladies  bad  bid  themselves.  One  of  these,  a  most 
handsome  virgin  arraid  in  costly  and  gorgeous  apparel,  kneeled 
down  to  Thomas  Wood  with  tears  and  prayers  to  save  her  life, 
and,  being  stricken  with  a  profound  pitie,  he  took  her  under  Ida 
arm,  went  with  her  out  of  the  church  with  intentions  to  put  her 
over  the  works  to  shift  for  herself,  but  a  soldier  perceiving  his 
intentions  he  ran  his  sword  through  her.  .  .  .  whereupon 
Mr.  Wood,  seeing  her  gasping,  took  away  her  money,  jewels,  &c., 
and  flung  her  down  over  the  works.' ' 

It  is  possible,  as  its  latest  eulogist  has  ai^ed,  that  this 
massacre  may  have  had  some  effect  in  accelerating  a  subinisBion 
which  in  the  exhausted  state  of  Ireland  could  in  no  case  have 
been  long  delayed,  but  it  left  behind  it  one  of  those  memories 
that  are  the  most  fatal  obstacles  to  the  reconciliation  of  nations 
and  of  creeds.  The  name  of  Cromwell  even  now  acts  as  a  spell 
upon  the  Irish  mind,  and  has  a  powerful  and  living  influence  in 
sustaining  the  hatred  both  of  England  and  Protestantism.  The 
massacre  of  Drogheda  acquired  a  deeper  horror  and  a  special 
significance  from  the  saintly  professions  and  the  religious 
phraseology  of  its  perpetrators,  and  the  town  where  it  took 
place  is  to  the  present  day  distinguished  in  Ireland  for  the 
vehemence  of  its  Catholicism. 

The  war  ended  at  last  in  1652.  According  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  Sir  W.  Petty,  out  of  a  population  of  1,466,000,  616,000 
had  in  eleven  years  perished  by  the  sword,  by  plague,  or  by 
famine  artificially  produced.  504,000,  according  to  this  esti- 
mate, were  Irish,  1 1 2,000  of  English  extraction.  A  third  part  of 
the  population  bad  been  thus  blotted  out,  and  Petty  tells  us  that 
according  to  some  calculations  the  number  of  the  victims  was 
much  greater.  Human  food  had  been  so  successfully  destroyed 
that  Ireland,  which  had  been  one  of  the  great  pasture  countries 
of  Europe,  was  obliged  to  import  cattle  from  Wales  for  con- 
sumption in  Dublin.  The  stock,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
>  JAJa  <^  AntAoaf  Weed  preflzed  to  the  Atfaeiue  Oxonienaea. 
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tko  WBI  ma  valued  at  four  millions,  had  siuik  to  an  eighth  of 
ttiitTalae,  while  tiie  price  of  corn  had  risen  from  ISs.  to  50s.  a 
hnbeL  Famine  and  the  svord  had  so  done  their  work  that  in 
mne  districts  the  traveller  rode  twenty  or  thirty  miles  without 
Keing  one  trace  of  human  life,  and  fierce  woIvch— rendered 
doably  savage  by  feeding  on  human  flesh — multiplied  with 
itntiing  rapidity  through  the  deserted  land,  and  might  be  seen 
prowling  in  numbers  nithin  a  few  miles  of  Dublin.  Liberty  waa 
pren  to  able-bodied  men  to  abandon  the  country  and  enlist  in 
foreign  service,  and  from  30,000  to  40,000  availed  themselves 
of  the  permission.  Slave-dealers  were  let  loose  upon  the  land, 
and  maDy  hundreds  of  boys  and  of  marriageable  girls,  guilty  of  no 
oSeace  whatever,  were  torn  away  from  their  country,  shipped  to 
Btifiadoee,  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  planters.  Merchants  from 
Bristol  entered  keenly  into  the  trafiBc.  The  victims  appear  to 
have  been  for  the  most  part  the  children  or  the  young  widows 
of  those  who  were  killed  or  starved,  but  the  dealers  began  at 
kogtb  to  decoy  even  Englishmen  to  their  ships,  and  the  abuses 
became  such  that  the  Puritan  Government,  which  had  for  some 
time  cordially  supported  the  system,  made  vain  efforts  to  stop 
it.  How  many  of  the  unhappy  captives  became  the  prey  of  the 
■harks,  how  many  became  the  victims  of  the  planters'  lusts,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  worship  which  was  that  of  almost  the 
whole  native  population  was  absolutely  suppressed.  Priests 
continued,  it  is  true,  with  an  admirable  courage,  to  move  dis- 
guised among  the  riud  cottages  of  the  poor  and  to  hold  up  the 
crucifix  before  their  dying  eyes,  but  a  large  reward  was  offered  for 
their  apprehension,  and  those  who  were  taken  were  usually  trans- 
ported to  Barbadoes  or  confined  in  one  of  the  Arran  Isles.  Above 
all,  the  great  end  at  which  the  English  adventurers  had  been 
steadily  aiming  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  accomplished. 
All  the  land  of  the  Irish  in  the  three  largest  and  richest  pro- 
vinces was  confiscated,  and  divided  among  those  adventurers 
who  bad  lent  money  to  the  PMliament,  and  among  the  Puritan 
soldiers,  whose  pay  was  greatly  in  arrear.  '  Innocent  Papists,' 
who  could  prove  that  they  had  taken  no  pait  whatever  in  the 
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Struggle,  were  assigned  land  in  Connaught,  and  that  provinoa, 
which  rock  and  morass  have  doomed  to  a  perpetual  poverty,  and 
which  was  at  this  time  almost  desolated  by  &mine  and  by  mas- 
sacre, was  assigned  as  the  home  of  the  Irish  race.  The  plough- 
men and  labourers  who  were  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  were  suffered  to  remain,  but  all  the  old  proprietors,  all  the 
best  and  greatest  names  in  Ireland  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  old  possessions,  to  seek  a  home  in  Connaught,  or  in  some 
happier  land  beyond  the  sea.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them 
had  committed  no  crime  whatever,  and  it  is  probable  that  not 
a  sword  would  have  been  drawn  in  Ireland  in  rebellion  if  those 
who  ruled  it  had  suffered  the  natives  to  enjoy  their  lands  and 
their  religion  in  peace,' 

The  Cromwellian  settlement  is  the  foundation  of  that  deep 
and  lasting  division  between  the  proprietary  and  the  tenants 
which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  political  and  social  evils  of  Ire- 
land. At  the  Restoration,  it  is  true,  the  hearts  of  the  Iritih  beat 
fast  and  high.  Many  bad  never  rebelled  against  the  sovereign  ; 
and  of  those  who  had  taken  arms,  when  the  English  Parliament 
announced  its  intention  of  extirpating  Catholicism,  by  far  the 
greater  part  had  submitted  to  the  King  in  1648,  had  received 
hia  full  pardon,  and  had  supported  his  cause  to  the  end.  Those 
who  had  committed  murders  or  other  inhuman  crimes  were  to 
be  tried  by  a  Commission  appointed  jointly  by  the  contracting 
parties,  but  it  had  been  expressly  provided,  in  the  treaty,  that  all 
other  Soman  Catholics  who  submitted  to  the  articles  shoiUd  be 
'restored  to  their  respective  possessions  and  hereditaments,' and 
that  all  treasons  and  other  offences  committed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rebellion  shotdd  be  covered  by  an  '  Act  of  Oblivion.'  * 
The  Catholics  had  thus  a  clear  title  to  restoration,  and  Charles  II., 
in  a  letter  from  Breda,  in  the  beginning  of  IGSO,  emphatically 
stated  hia  intention  to  observe  the  engagements  of  his  father.* 
But  the  land  was  for  the  most  part  actually  in  the  possession  of 

'  See  that  most  Bdmirable  work  of  one  who  deairoa  to   understand   the 

Hr.   PronderKQSt,    T/ie    Ci-amKellian  courseof  later  Irish  hislory. 
ikale-iieiU  «f  Ireland^B.  l>ook  which  '  Articles  of  Peace  (1649)  }  4,  18. 

oHghtlobecarofullystudifldbyevary-  •  CaJie's  Orvwnd,  ii.  129. 
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Bngluh  settlers,  who  bad  obtained  it  under  a  parliamentaiy 
nennty,  in  consequence  of  the  sums  they  had  lent  in  the  begin- 
ijiig  dthe  rebellion,  and  the  Act  which  raised  this  money  had 
beta  •ODctioned  by  the  sovereign.  Much  of  it  had  also  been 
p.iea  to  soldiers  instead  of  pay,  and  tbeir  claims  could  hardly 
be  overlooked. 

The  agents  of  the  Irish  Catholics  proposed  that  a  general 
Aet  of  indemnity  should  be  passed,  that  the  Irish  should  be 
It  once  restored  to  their  estates,  but  that  a  third  part  of  the 
pnxluce  of  those  estates  should  be  applied  for  a  term  of  years  to 
atisfyiog  those  adventurers  or  soldiers  who  had  valid  claims. 
They  proposed  that  this  deduction  should  be  made  for  two  years 
where  the  owners  had  served  the  King  beyond  the  seas,  for  five 
jtaa  in  all  other  cases ;  and  they  desired  that  a  parliament 
(boold  be  summoned  to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  Crown.'  But 
Ute  political  objections  to  this  plan  were  overwhelming.  Eng- 
li^  public  opinion  would  never  tolerate  the  overthrow  of  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Ireland  after  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
Uood  and  money,  or  the  general  restitution  of  those  who  were 
awociated  in  the  English  mind  with  the  mbst  horrible  accounts 
of  massacre.  The  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  would  be  wholly 
insufSuient  to  compensate  the  adventurers  and  the  soldiers  who 
had  received  land  instead  of  pay,  and  the  position  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  security  of  the  Government  would  be  greatly  lowered 
by  the  change.  If  the  Irish  were  restored  to  their  estates,  they 
must  hold  them  on  the  old  tenure.  The  King  would  lose  the 
quit-rents  paid  by  the  adventurers  and  soldiers,  and  those  quit- 
rents  formed  an  annual  revenue  of  about  60,000/.,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  parliamentary  control.  Such  a  revenue  went  far 
to  defray  the  civil  and  military  expenses  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  a  great  security  to  the  English  rule. 

Another  compromise  was  accordingly  adopted,  which,  it  was 

mpposed,  would  satisfy  all  claims.     A  general  indemnity  was 

withheld,  and  the  King  issued  a  declaration  in  November  1660 

enumerating  the  anangemeuts  that  were  decided,  and  this  decla- 

>  Carte's  Ormend,  ii.  214. 
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ration  was  made  the  basis  of  the  first  Act  of  Settlement.'  He  in 
the  first  place  confirmed  to  the  adyenturers  all  lands  possefised 
by  them  on  May  7>  1659,  and  allotted  to  them  under  the  Aota 
of  Parliament  that  have  been  mentioned.  He  confirmed^  witb 
a  few  specified  exceptions,  the  lands  allotted  to  soldiers  instead 
of  pay,  and  provided  that  officers  who  bad  served  before  Jane  5, 
1649,  and  bad  not  yet  received  lands,  should  receive  tliem  to 
the  value  of  rather  more  than  half  of  what  was  due  to  them. 
Protestants,  however, whose  estates  had  been  given  to  adventurers 
or  soldiers,  were  to  be  at  once  restored,  unless  they  had  been  in 
rebellion  before  the  Cessation,  or  had  taken  out  decrees  for  lands 
in  Connaught  and  Glare,  and  the  adventurers  or  soldiers  who 
were  displaced  were  to  be  reprised. 

The  next  class  to  be  dealt  with  were  those  who  were  termed 
'  innocent  Papists.'  The  rules  defining  this  class  were  more 
than  rigorous.  No  one  was  to  be  esteemed  an  '  innocent 
Papist'  who  before  the  Cessation  of  September  15,  1643,  was  of 
the  rebels'  party,  or  who  enjoyed  his  estate  real  and  personal  in 
the  rebels'  quarters  (except  the  inhabitants  of  Cork  and  Youghal, 
who  were  driven  intd  these  quarters  by  force),  or  who  had  entered 
into  the  Koman  Catholic  confederacy  before  the  Peace  of  1 648, 
or  who  had  at  any  time  adhered  to  the  nuncio's  party  against 
the  sovereign,  or  who  had  inherited  bis  property  from  those  who 
were  guilty  of  those  crimes,  or  who  had  sat  in  any  of  the  confed- 
erate assemblies  or  councils,  or  acted  upon  any  commissions  or 
powers  derived  from  them.  All  Catholics,  therefore,  who  had 
taken  arms  when  the  English  Parliament  passed  a  resolution  for 
the  extirpation  of  their  religion  were  excluded  from  the  cate- 
gory, though  they  had  no  possible  connection  with  the  crimes 
that  were  perpetrated  in  Ulster.  These,  however,  it  might  be 
truly  said,  had  been  at  least  technically  rebels ;  but  there  were 
great  numbers  of  Catholics  well  affected  to  the  King,  and  much 
opposed  to  the  rebellion,  who  had  lived  quietly  in  their  homes  in 
districts  occupied  by  the  rebels.  Many  of  them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rebellion  had  taken  refuge  in  Dublin,  but  a  proclama- 
'  Carle'fl  Omond,  ii.  216-217.    Irith  Stat.  14,  16  Charles  ii,  c.  2. 
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j^  of  the  Lords  JoGticee  had  obliged  them,  under  pain  of  death, 
ikftTo  the  city  and  return  to  their  own  homes  in  the  country, 
Ave  they  could  not  help  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
Jl  thoae  persons,  if  they  had  been  left  unmolested  by  the  rebels, 
■1  although  they  had  committed  no  act  of  hostility  to  the 
loTcnunent,  were  excluded  from  the  class  of  innocent  Papists, 
Bcaane  they  had  unavoidably  lived  in  their  own  homes  during 
be  rebellion,  and  had  not  been  plundered  by  the  rebels.' 

Such  were  the  rules  restricting  the  class  of  innocent  Papists. 
'kate  who  could  establish  their  claim,  if  they  had  taken  lands 
I  Connaught,  were  to  be  restored  to  their  estates  by  May  2, 
661,  but  if  they  had  sold  the  Connaught  lands,  they  were  to 
ktisfy  the  purchaser  for  the  price  he  had  paid,  and  the  necessary 
epttirs  and  improvements  he  had  made,  and  the  adventurers 
od  soldiers  who  were  removed  were  at  once  to  be  reprised. 
)Be  significant  restriction,  however,  was  imposed  upon  the 
HtoratioD  of  innocent  Papists.  If  their  properties  had  been 
rithin  corporations,  and  had  in  consequence  carried  with  them 
xtDsiderable  political  weight,  the  old  owners  were  not  to  be  re- 
Mred,  unless  the  King  specialty  determined  if,  but  were  to  be 
oonpensated  with  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  next  class  consisted  of  those  who  bad  been  in  the  re- 
bellion, but  who  had  submitted,  and  constantly  adhered  to  the 
Peace  of  1648.  If  they  had  stayed  at  home,  and  accepted  lands 
in  Connaught,  they  were  to  be  bound  by  this  arrangement,  and 
it6t  restored  to  their  former  properties.  If  they  had  served 
onder  his  Majesty  abroad,  and  sued  out  no  decrees  in  Con- 
naught or  Clare,  in  compensation  for  tfaeir  former  estates,  they 
wore  to  be  restored,  but  this  restitution  was  to  be  postponed 
until  reprisals  had  been  made  for  the  adventurers  and  soldiers 
who  had  got  possession  of  th^ir  estates,  and  abo  until  the  other 
restitutions  had  been  accomplished.  Thirty-six  persons,  some 
of  them  perfectly  innocent,  and  others  constant  adherents  to  the 
peace,  were  restored  at  once  by  special  favour. 

Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  extreme  difficnlties 
■  Carte,il.  SSO-231. 
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of  the  Government,  compelled  to  take  a  course  among  conilictin^ 
claims  and  bitterly  boetile  interests ;  but  the  general  biaa  of  tb» 
declaration  can  be  scarcely  missed.  It  is  evident  that  the  poli- 
tical influence  of  the  adventurers  was  in  the  ascendant,  and 
vhen  a  Parliament  was  summoned  in  Ireland  it  was  found  that 
they  returned  the  overwhelming  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, while  the  Catholics  were  almost  absolutely  unrepresented. 
It  was  found,  too,  as  might  easily  have  been  guessed,  that  tba 
available  land  was  utterly  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  conflicting 
claims.  Nor  was  any  serious  attempt  made  to  economise  it. 
Vast  estates  were  granted  to  Urmond  and  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  several  other  persons— among  others.  Sir  W.  Petty,' — bad 
irregularly  obtained  large  grants.  Ormond  expressed  the  simple 
truth  when  he  wrote ;  '  If  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  must  be 
satisfied  to  the  extent  of  what  they  suppose  intended  them  by 
the  declaration ;  and  if  all  that  accepted  and  constantly  ad- 
hered to  the  Peace  in  1648  be  restored,  as  the  same  declaration 
seems  also  to  intend,  and  as  was  partly  declared  to  be  intended  at 
the  last  debate,  there  must  be  new  discoveries  made  of  a  new 
Ireland,  for  the  old  will  not  serve  to  satisfy  these  engagements. 
It  remains,  then,  to  determine  which  party  must  sufler  in  the 
default  of  means  to  satisfy  all.'  * 

The  answer  could  hardly  be  doubtful.  The  corporations  of  Ire- 
land had  been  filled  with  Protestants  by  Cromwell,  and  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  Restoration,  was  purely  Protestant. 
In  England,  all  those  who  had  power  were  of  the  same  religion. 
The  new  settlers  had  obtained  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  soil,  and 
they  were  a  strong,  compact,  armed  body,  quite  capable  of  de- 
fending their  position  in  the  field.  The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  actually  dispossessed.  They  were  poor,  broken,  miserable, 
and  friendless.  They  were  aliens  in  nationality  and  Papists  in 
religion,  and  they  managed  their  cause  with  little  skill.     Every- 

'  Carle,  ii.  259.    Polfy  was  very  suborning  witnesses,  but  tbecascwaa 

active  at  Ibis  |)eriod  and  was  accused  brought  before   the  Irish   House  of 

of  having  boasted  that  bo  bad  '  wit-  Comiaoiis    which     acquitted     him. 

uesscB    who   would   swear   through  G>mnuini  Journal,  ii.  ai3,  653, 
a  three  inch  board '  (ib.  393).     He  waa  '  Carte's  Ormond,  ii.  240. 

accused  before  Ihe  Court  of  Cliums  ot 
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ng  that  could  be  done  to  diacredit  them  by  false  riunours  of 
H»,  "by  extrsvBgant  exaggerations  of  the  crimes  which  bad  tm- 
■Uedly  been  committed  bj  the  pea^ant^  in  Ulster,  was  done, 
iigi««t  Boms  were  distributed  by  the  agents  of  the  adventurers 
taag  the  most  influential  persons  in  England.  It  is  not  sur- 
mug  that  these  measures  were  successful  The  Irish  had 
rf  firalishlj  quarrelled  with  Ormond  while  the  Parliament  in 
iblin  voted  him  a  gift  of  30,000/.  Clarendon  used  his  great 
flnenee  against  them.  All  the  other  competing  interests  in 
»Iand  we  are  told  were  united  '  in  their  implacable  malice  to 
B  IiiA  and  in  their  desire  that  they  might  gain  nothing  by  the 
lug's  return.' '  English  public  opinion  was  strongly  on  the  same 
le,  and  the  King,  after  some  hesitation,  declared  'that  he  was 
r  an  English  interest  to  be  established  in  Ireland  which,'  it 
IB  truly  said,  '  showed  the  Irish  plainly  enough  who  were 
»ly  to  be  the  snffererB,'  *  The  motives  of  the  Government  can 
idly  be  better  stated  than  by  the  biographer  of  the  statesman 
lo  had  the  largest  share  in  determining  the  event.  'The 
ing,"  writes  Carte,  '  seemed  one  while  favourable  to  the 
iah,  and  expressed  himself  as  if  he  intended  the  Peace  of 
►48  should  be  made  good  to  them  ;  but  tbeir  agents  effaced 
is  disposition  in  him  by  insisting  perpetually  on  the  obligar 
in  of  the  articles  of  it  in  all  tbeir  strictness,  and  inculcating 

him  that  he  was  obliged  in  honour  and  justice  to  make 
lem  good.     Kings  do  not  care  to  be  taught  their  duty  in  such 

manner,  and  it  sounded  harsh  to  his  Majesty The 

ing  considered  the  settlement  of  Ireland  as  an  affair  rather 

■  policy  than  justice When  he  had  made  his  declarer 

m  he  was  misled  to  think  there  were  lands  enough  to  reprise 
ch  of  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  as  were  to  be  dispossessed 

make  way  for  restorable  persons ;  but  now  that  he  was  sen- 
ile of  that  mistake,  and  it  appeared  that  one  interest  or  other 
ust  suffer  for  want  of  reprises,  he  thought  it  most  for  the  good 

the  kingdom,  advantage  of  the  Crown,  and  security  of  his 


rae 
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goTemineDt,  tbat  the  loss  should  &11  on  the  IrUh.  This 
the  opinion  of  his  council ;  and  a  contrary  conduct  would  ) 
been  matter  of  discontent  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  w 
he  desired  to  preserye  in  good  humour,  for  the  advantag 
hia  affairfl  and  the  ease  of  hia  government.' '  The  Irish 
accordingly  sacrificed  with  little  reluctance.  The  negotial 
that  followed  were  long  and  tedious,  and  it  will  be  sufB< 
here  to  relate  the  general  result.  All  attempts  to  carry  oi 
their  integrity  the  articles  of  the  Peace  of  1648,  by  whict 
confederate  Irish  had  been  reconciled  to  the  King,  were  i 
pletely  abandoned,  but  a  Coiut  of  English  Commissioners 
appointed  to  bear  the  claims  of  innocent  Papists.  4,000  '. 
Catholics  demanded  restitution  as  *  innocents.'  About 
claitqs  were  heard,  and,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Pr 
tant  party,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  Catholics  e: 
lished  their  claims.  The  Commissioners,  who  could  bav 
possible  bias  in  favour  of  the  Irish,  appear  to  have  acted 
great  justice.  Those  who  had  the  strongest  claims  were  natu 
the  most  eager  to  be  tried.  The  l^pse  of  time  and  the  conf 
of  affairs  destroyed  many  proofs  of  guilt,  and  it  is  probable 
false  testimony  was  on  both  sides  largely  employed.  The  a 
and  panic  of  the  English  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  alleged 
there  would  be  no  sufficient  funds  to  reprise  the  Prote: 
adventurers  who  were  removed.*     Parliament  was  loud  i 


>   Ibid.  211,  S4S. 

•  Thfi  eitrems  indignation  which 
this  prodaced  among  the  adventu- 
Terg  maj  be  traced  in  the  often 
quoted asserlion of  Pettj— one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  class — that 
not  one  of  twenty  who  were  adjuducd 
nt  were  really  ao.  Clarendon 
mflrmawhatlias  been  said  about 
gh  cbarocter  of  the  Commis- 
eionerg,  but  adds, '  There  was  experi- 
ence in  the  proseciit  ion  of  this  a^aiiof 
Buch  foi|;eriea  and  perjuries  as  have 
not  been  heard  of  amongst  Christians ; 
in  which  to  oqt  shame  the  English 
were  not  behindhand  with  the  Irish ' 
(Cl'/KiBmirtflB  /^  the  Life  of  Clarea- 
iloit,  folio  ed.),  p.  114.    See  too  pp. 


fulljct 


125-127.  Mr,  Pioudc  says, 
working  of  an  act  so  vaguely  w 
depended  wholly  on  the  [eiQ[ 
!he  juries  before  whom  the 
camOg'andhe  speaks  of  ■llictenr 
of  the  juries  lo  favour  the  ■ 
Catholics  '  (_Englhh  in  Irelimd, 
lfl2).  It  was  expressly  providei 
there  should  be  no  juries  in  tin: 
and  tbat  the  Commis»i>>iiL'rs 
were  all  English  Protestants)  t 
give  the  verdict  as  well  as  cm 
tlie  trials.  In  the  words  (if  C 
don,  'They  wore  therefore  t: 
with  an  arbitrary  power,  boca 
was  foreseen  that  juries  wero  o< 
to  be  entire'  ^Cantiitiuiiiva  • 
Lifcfif  Clarvnden,  p.  127).    Tb. 
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Junta.  A  formidable  plot  was  discovered.  There  was 
!i  femr  of  a  great  Protestant  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and 
ish  public  opinion  was  very  hoBtile  to  all  concessions  to 
dIIcs.  a  new  Bill  of  Settlement,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  of 
loation,  was  accordingly  brought  in  and  passed.  It  provided 
tbe  adventurers  and  soldiers  should  give  up  one-third  of 
grants  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  fund 
epris&k ;  that  the  Connaught  purchasers  should  retain  two- 
la  of  tbe  lands  they  possessed  in  September  1663 ;  that  in 
i»ea  of  coiLpetition  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman 
olica  every  ambiguity  should  be  interpreted  in  favour 
e  former,  that  twenty  more  of  the  Irish  should  be  restored 
tecial  favour,  but  that  all  the  other  Catholics  whose  claims 
hitherto,  for  want  of  time,  not  been  decided  by  tbe  poza- 
ioiters,  should  be  treated  as  disqualified.  Upwards  of  3,000 
proprietors  were  thus,  without  a  trial,  excluded  for  ever 
the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.'  The  estimates  of  the 
ge  that  was  effected  are  somewhat  various.  Walsh,  with 
eat  and  manifest  exaggeration,  stated  that,  before  the 
IlioQ,  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom 
still  in  tbe  possession  of  Catholics.  Colonel  Lawrence, 
omwellian  soldier  in  Ireland,  who  wrote  an  account  of  this 
',  computed  that  the  Irish  had  owned  tea  acres  to  one 
was  possessed  by  the  English.  According  to  Petty,  of  that 
JOD  of  Ireland  which  was  good  ground  capable  of  cultivation, 
it  two-thirds,  before  1641,  had  been  possessed  by  Catholics. 
r  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Protestants  possessed,  according 
le  estimate  of  Lawrence,  four-fifths  of  tbe  whole  kingdom 

in  which  joriea  were  admitted  by  which  they  were  to  proceed  wen 
rben  there  waa  a  dispute  aa  to  expressed  in  that  Act,  and  tbe  Corn- 
ier particolar  Iwids  were  pro-  missionecs  chosen  by  the  King  were 
e  or  nnprofitable  (li  k  3B  EngliBhmeQ,  Proteslants,  men  of 
es   n-   c  3   g  B).     Carte  says  ;  good    repniation   for  parts  and  ~ 

Act    by    which   the  Commis-  tegrity,    witbont    any    relation 

n    were    to    jadge    hod    been  Ireland  or  Irishmen  '  (ii.  311). 
■d  and  passed  without  the  ad-  '  IT,  18  Charles  ii.  o.  2.  -  Craw 

or    ooncntience    of  one   Irish-  furd'a   Sitt.  of' Ireland,   ii.  141-142. 

or  Boman  Catholic.    The  rules  Carte's  Omumd,  ii.     LelandiiU.  410. 
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according  to  that  of  Petty,  mther  more  tbsn  two-thiids  of  the 
good  land.'  Of  the  Protestant  landowuere  in  1669,  two-thirds, 
according  to  Archbishop  King,  held  their  estates  under  the  Act 
of  Settlement.' 

The  downfall  of  the  old  race  was  now  all  but  accomplished. 
The  years  that  followed  the  Restomtion,  however,  were  years  of 
peace,  of  mild  government,  and  of  great  religious  toleration, 
and  although  the  wrong  done  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  rankled 
bitterly  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
gradually  revived,  and  with  it  some  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
Government.  But  the  Kevolution  soon  came  to  cloud  the  pro- 
spect. It  was  inevitable  that  in  that  struggle  the  Irish  shotdd 
have  adopted  the  cause  of  their  legitimate  sovereign,  whose  too 
ardent  Catholicism  was  the  chief  cauae  of  his  dep<»ition.  It 
was  equally  inevitable  that  they  should  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  period  of  their  ascendency  to  endeavour  to  overthrow  the 
land  settlement  which  had  been  made.  James  landed  at  Kin- 
sale  ou  March  12,  1689.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  issue  a 
proclamation  summoning  all  Irish  absentees  upon  their  allegi- 
ance to  return  to  assist  their  sovereign  in  his  struggle,  and  by 
another  proclamation  a  Parliament  was  summoned  for  May  7. 
It  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Catholics.  The  corporations  appear 
to  have  been  much  tampered  with  by  Tyrconnel,  and  most  of  the 
more  important  Protestant  landlords  had  either  gone  over  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  or  fled  to  England,  or  at  least  resolved  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  public  affairs  till  the  result  of  the 
struggle  was  determined.  In  the  Lower  House  there  arc 
said  to  have  been  only  six  Protestant  members.  In  the 
Upper  House  the  Protestant  interest  was  represented  by  from 
(bur  to  six  bishops,*  and  by  four  or  five  temporal  peers.     The 

'  Tcttj'a  Politioal  Anatmny,  Cia'W'  attend.  The  other  three  were  excused 

ford's  Eiit.  ii.  142.    Hallam's  Conit.  on  the  granad  of  age  or  sickneiis, 

Hilt.  but  two  of  thege  (Ihe  I'jiraate  and 

'  King's  State  of  the  Preleitanti  the  Bishop  of  Waterford)  signed  by 

(•  Irelaiid,  p.  1G1.  proiy  the  protest  in  the  Lords  aininst 

'  According  to  King  seven  bishops  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 

lemained  in  the  kingdom.  Four  re-  King.p.lGS.  Somera' TraatiiXL  ilO. 
eived  wrila  and  were   ordered    to 
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Cfttfaolic  Bishops  were  not  called  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
onlj  five  new  peers  were  made,'  one  of  them  being  the  Chancellor 
and  soother  the  Chief  Justice,  but  the  outlawry  which  had 
deprived  b  large  proportion  of  the  Catholic  peerage  of  their 
honoon  was  reversed ;  fifteen  Catholic  peers  were  thus  restored 
to  their  seats,  and  they  appear  to  have  formed  nearly  half  of  the 
aotive  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  members  of  the 
Houae  of  Commons  were  almost  all  new  men,  completely  inex- 
perienced in  public  husiness  and  animated  by  the  resentment 
of  the  bitterest  wrongs.  Many  of  them  were  sons  of  some  of 
the  3,000  proprietors  who  without  trial  and  without  compen- 
Mtion  had  been  deprived  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  the 
estates  of  their  ancestors.*  To  all  of  them  the  confiscations 
of  Ulster,  the  fraud  of  Strafford,  the  long  train  of  calamities 
that  followed  were  recent  and  vivid  events.  Old  men  were  still 
livings  who  might  have  remembered  them  all,  and  there  was  pro- 
bacy scarcely  a  man  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1689  who  had 
not  been  deeply  injured  by  them  in  his  fortunes  or  his  family. 

It  will  hardly  appear  surprising  to  candid  men  that  a  Par- 
liament so  constituted  and  called  together  amid  the  excite- 
ment of  a  civil  war,  should  have  displayed  much  violence, 
moch  disregard  for  vested  intereEts.  Its  measures,  indeed,  were 
not  all  criminal.  By  one  Act  which  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
age,  it  established  perfect  religious  liberty  in  Ireland,  and 
although  this  measure  was,  no  doubt,  mainly  due  to  motives  of  ■ 
policy,  its  enactment  in  such  a  moment  of  excitement  and  pas- 
sion reflects  no  small  credit  on  the  Catholic  Parliament.  By 
another  Act,  repealing  Foyning's  law,  and  asserting  its  own  l^s- 
lative  independence,  it  anticipated  the  doctrine  of  Molyneux, 
Swift,  and  Grattan,  and  claimed  a  position  which,  ifit  could  have 
been  maintained,  would  have  saved  Ireland  from  at  least  a  portion 
of  those  commercial  restrictions  which  a  few  years  later  reduced 

'  King  gays  four,  but  he  omits  Col.  '  King  says,  'The  generality  of 

Boorlie,  who  waa  mado  Baron  BoScen  the  HuuseB  consisted  of  the  sons  and 

In  April.    A  list  of  booouis  conferred  descendants  of  tbe  forfeiting  persona 

bj  JunenlL    M3S.  Iriish  State  Paper  in   1641.'— Sbito  iff   the    PntttttuU* 

Otfice.  in  Ireland,  p.  172. 
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it  to  a  condition  of  the  most  abjeot  wretohednesK.  A  third  mefr- 
eore  abolished  the  payments  to  Protestant  clergy  in  the  corpo- 
late  towns,  while  a  fourth  ordered  that  the  CathoUca  throughout 
Ireland  should  henceforth  pay  their  tithes  and  other  ecclesia^ 
tical  dues  to  their  own  priests  and  not  to  the  Protestant  clergy. 
The  Protestants  were  still  to  pay  their  tithes  to  their  own 
clergy,  but  as  the  Catholics  formed  the  immense  majority  of  the 
Irish  people,  almost  the  whole  religious  property  of  the  country 
was  by  these  measures  transferred  irom  the  Church  of  the 
email  minori^  to  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  No  compen- 
sation was  made  for  existing  yested  interests,  and  the  measure 
was,  therefore,  according  to  modem  notions,  very  unjust,  but 
the  Irish  Parliament  can  hardly  be  blamed  without  great  ana- 
chronism on  this  ground.  The  principle  of  compensation  was 
as  yet  wholly  unknown.'  No  compensation  had  been  granted 
when  at  the  Reformation  the  Church  property  was  transferred 
to  the  clergy  of  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  nation.  No  com- 
pensation had  been  granted  in  any  of  the  transfers  of  Church 
property  in  England.  The  really  distinctive  feature  of  the  Irish 
l^slation  on  this  subject  was  that  the  spoliated  clergy  were 
not  reduced  to  the  category  of  criminals,  but  were  guaranteed 
full  liberty  of  professing,  practising,  and  teaching  their  religion. 
Several  other  measures  —most  of  them  now  only  known  by  their 
titles — were  passed  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  country 
or  remedying  some  great  abuse.     Among  them  were  acts  for 

be  allowed  to  the  Protestant  posaesoi 
during'  bis  life ;  for  he  can  prctcod 
no  longer  lease  of  it ;  or  thai  he  should 
give  the  Catholick  bishop  or  incum- 
bent a  competent  pension,  if  it  were 
thought  fitter  to  let  him  eojojr  bis 
possession  during  life.'  King's  ifiliUe 
ef  the  Pfotettantt  qf  Ireland,  Ap.  IT. 
King  says,  what  is  probably  very 
true,  that  the  Protestant  clergy  had 
muchpracticaldifficully  in  recovering 
the  tithes  that  remained  to  (hem,  and 
that  they  were  often  treated  with 
gre.at  violence  and  injustice  by  their 
Catholic  neighbours. 


'  There  is,  however,  a  very  re- 
markable letter  from  the  Catholic 
Bishop  Mulowny  to  Bishop  Tyrrell 
which  was  fonnd  among  the  papers 
of  the  latter,  sketchingwliat  Holowny 
thought  the  Iroe  principles  of  settling 
Ireland.  He  desired  that  the  adven- 
turers who  had  displaced  the  old  pro- 
prietors by  the  Act  of  Settlement 
should  be  all  removed  and  the  fonner 
proprietors  restored,  sulijecttoacom- 
pensation  for  those  who  had  purchased 
from  the  adventurers.  In  the  case  of 
the  chnich  benefices  be  wished  also 
that  the  Catholics  should  be  restored, 
bat  ■  that  a  competent  pension  should 
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awomraging  etraogere  to  plant  in  Ireland,  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tnned  debton,  for  the  removal  of  the  incapacities  of  the  native 
Irish,  for  the  recovery  of  waste  lands,  for  the  improvement  of 
tnde,  shipping  and  navigation,  and  for  estahliuhing  free  acbuok.' 
If  these  had  been  the  only  measures  of  the  Irish  Parliament  it 
would  have  left  an  eminently  honourable  reputation.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, one  of  its  main  objects  was  to  re-establish  at  all  costs  the 
descendants  of  the  old  proprietors  in  their  land,  and  to  annul  by 
Boeasurea  of  sweeping  violence  the  grievous  wrongs  and  spoliations 
their  fathers  and  their  grandfathers  had  undergone.  The  first 
and  most  important  measure  with  this  object  was  the  repeal  of 
the  Acta  of  Settlement  and  Explanation.  The  nature  of  this  Act 
ii  almost  universally  misunderstood  on  account  of  the  extreme 
inaccuracy  or  imperfection  of  the  description  of  it  in  the  bril- 
liant narrative  of  Lord  Macaulay.  The  preamble*  asserts  that 
the  ontbreak  of  1641  had  been  solely  due  to  the  intolerable  op- 
l^ession  and  to  the  disloyal  conduct  of  the  Lords  Justices  and 
E>nritan  party,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  before  the  stru^le 
bad  concluded  had  been  fully  reconciled  to  the  sovereign, 
that  they  had  received  from  the  sovereign  a  full  and  formal 
pardon,  and  that  the  royal  word  had  been  in  consequence  pledged 
to  the  restitution  of  their  properties.  This  pledge  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement  had  been  to  a  great  extent  broken,  and  the  Irish 
legislators  maintained  that  the  twenty-four  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  that  Act  had  not  annulled  the  rights  of  the  old 
proprietors  or  their  descendants.     They  maintained  that  these 


■  A   list  of  tiie  Members  and  of 

the  AcU  of  the  P&rliament  of  l6S\t 
ma  printed  in  London  in  that  jeai. 
In  l&N}  copies  of  several  of  Uie  Acts 
and  a  list  of  attainted  peraona  were 
[iri&ted  in  London  by  R.  Clavell. 
JlieTO  is  also  a  lUC  of  Acts  printed 
:n  Dublin.  The  offioisl  records  were 
dfslroj-cd  when  the  Revolution  was 
iccomplished.  7  Will.  IIL  c.  3  (Irish). 
*  By  fiir  the  best  and  fullest 
aeconnt  of  this  Parliament  with 
Hhich  I  am  acquainted  is  to  be  found 
in  a  aeries  of  papers  upon  it  (which 


have  unfortunately  never  been  re- 
printed) by  Thos.  Davis,  in  the 
Dublin  ifagmine,  of  1843.  In  these 
papers  the  Acta  of  Bepeal  and  of 
Attainder  are  printed  at  length, 
and  llic  extant  evidence  relating  to 
Ihtm  is  collected  and  sifted  with  an 
industry  and  a  sliill  that  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  I  must  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  grateful 
Ihaoks  to  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy 
for  having  called  my  attention  to 
these  moat  valuable,  but  now  almost 
forgotten  papers. 
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claims  were  not  only  valid  but  were  prior  to  all  others,  and  they 
accordingly  enacted  that  the  heire  of  all  persons  who  bad 
possessed  landed  property  in  Ireland  on  October  22,  1641,  and 
who  bad  been  deprived  of  their  inheritance  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  should  enter  at  once  into  possessioo  of  their  old 
properties.  The  owners  who  were  to  be  displaced  were  of  two 
kinds.  Some  of  tbem  were  the  adventurers  or  soldiers  of  Crom- 
well, and  these  were  to  be  dispossessed  absolutely  and  without 
compensation.  No  inquiry  was  to  be  made  into  the  particular 
charges  alleged  against  the  original  proprietor  at  the  time  of  the 
confiscation.  No  r^;ard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  &ct  that  the 
adventurers  had  obtained  their  land  in  compensation  for  sums 
of  money  lent  on  that  condition  to  the  G-ovemment,  under  Act 
of  Parliament.  No  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  the  large 
sums  which  in  innumerable  cases  the  adventurers  had  expended 
in  buildings  or  in  other  improvements.  At  the  time  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  when  it  was  found  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
just  claims  of  both  parties,  the  Irish  were  invariably  sacrificed, 
and  by  the  Irish  Parliament  this  rule  was  reversed.  The  con- 
fiscation, it  maintained,  was  from  the  first  fraudulent,  the  claims 
of  the  old  proprietors  must  override  all  others,  and  a  wrongful 
enjoyment  for  twenty-four  years  was  a  sufficient  compensation 
to  the  adventurers  for  the  money  they  had  lent. 

A  large  proportion,  however,  of  the  confiscated  land  had  been 
sold  after  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  could  not  without  the  greatest  injustice  be  despoiled. 
They  were  not  military  adventurers  who  had  obtained  their 
land  when  they  were  in  rebellion  against  their  Sovereign,  and 
who  had  kept  it  at  the  Restoration,  in  a  great  degree  because 
the  G-overnment  feared  to  displace  them.  They  were  in  many 
cases  peaceable  and  loyal  men  who  had  taken  no  part  in  politics, 
who  had  no  special  interest  in  Ireland,  who  had  invested  all  the 
savings  of  honest  and  laborious  lives  in  the  purchase  of  land 
under  the  security  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  when  the 
royal  authority  was  fully  restored.  English  law  knew  no  more 
secure  title,  and  in  law  and  in  equity  it  was  equally  invincible. 
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Tlw  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  has  been  described  as  if  it 
acmptotely  disregarded  it,  and  swept  away  the  property  of  these 
potebasen  without  compensation.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  feuits  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1669,  this  charge,  at 
Inat,  is  grossly  calumnious.  The  Irish  legislators  maintained, 
indeed,  that  the  sales  which  had  been  effected  could  not  in- 
validate the  claims  of  the  old  proprietors  to  re-enter  into  the 
property  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived ;  but  the; 
admitted  in  clear  and  express  terms  the  right  of  the  purchasers 
to  foil  compensation.  The  statute  notices  that  some  per- 
aons  who  were  strangers  to  those  to  whom  some  of  the  confis- 
cated lands  were  distributed  had  cpme  into  possession  of  the 
nme  after  the  Act  of  Settlement,  '  for  good  and  valuable  con- 
sideration, and  not  considerations  of  blood,  affinity  or  marriage,' 
aod  it  declares  that  these  persona  '  are  hereby  intended  to  be 
reprised  for  such  their  putcliasea  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be 
expressed.' '  From  what  source,  then,  was  this  compensation  to 
be  derived  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  long  succession  of  confisca- 
tions of  Irish  land  which  had  taken  place  from  the  days  of 
Mary  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  been  mainly  based  upon  real 
or  pretended  plots  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  which  enabled  the 
Government,  on  the  plea  of  high  treason,  to  appropriate  the 
land  which  they  desired.  In  1689  the  great  bulk  of  the  English 
proprietors  of  Irish  soil,  were  in  actual  correspondence  with 
William,  and  were  therefore  legally  guilty  of  high  treason.  The 
Irish  legislators  now  proceeded  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
British  Governments,  and  by  a  clause  of  extreme  severity  they 
fnonounced  the  real  estates  of  all  Irish  proprietors  who  dwelt  in 
any  part;  of  the  three  kingdoms  which  did  not  acknowledge  King 
Jamea,  or  who  aided,  abetted  or  corresponded  with  the  rebels,  to 
be  forfeited  and  vested  in  the  Crown,'  and  from  this  source  they 

>  I  9.  Ihe  said  1st  day  of  August  16S8,  or 

>  Hie  words  of  tbe  Act  arc  very  at  any  lime  since,  was  in  lebeLUon 
looae.  The7  enacted  that  all  ttic  real  or  in  arms  agaicst  70UI  most  Bacwd 
property  'which  on  the  1st  day  of  Majesty,  either  in  this  kingdoiD,  or 
Aognat  1688,  or  at  any  time  since,  id  the  kingdom  of  England  or  Scot- 
belonged  OT  appertained  to  any  per-  land,  or  who  corresponded  or  kept 
Km  or  peiBODS   whatsoever,  who  on  intelligeDce  with,  or  went,  contrary 
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proposed  to  codpenflate  the  porohaserB  onder  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment. In  the  words  of  tbe  statute,  *  Ever;  r^^isable  person  or 
persons,  his  heirs,  exetnitors,  or  administrstors,  vho  shall  be 
removed  from  any  of  the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
which  ure  hereby  to  he  restored  to  the  ancient  proprietor  thereof, 
as  hereinbefore  expressed,  shall  be  reprised  and  have  other 
lands,  tenements,  &c.,  of  eqoal  value  granted  unto  him  out  of 
the  said  forfeited  lands  hereby  vested  in  your  Majesty.'  '  Fot 
tbe  more  speedy  and  effectual  granting  of  the  said  reprisal^,* 
commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  hear  the  evidence  both 
of  those  who  claimed  as  heirs  of  the  old  proprietors,  and  of 
those  who  were  purchasers  jmder  the  Act  of  Settlement.' 

These  are  the  most  important  provisions  of  this  famous  law, 
for  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  complicated  anange- 
ments  that  were  made  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  obtained 
estates  in  Connaught.  The  Act  must  be  judged  in  the  Hgbt  of 
tbe  antecedent  events  of  Irish  history,  and  with  a  due  allowance 
for  tbe  passions  of  a  civil  war,  for  the  peculiar  position  of  the 


tion  of  Uiis  Act,  hai  devoted  pages 
of  brilliant  ibetoric  to  setting  forth 
in  tbe  strongest  possible  terras  tfae 
iniquity  of  despoiling  the  poiclutwr 
who  had  inveated  his  savinga  iti 
Irisb  land,  bnt  he  baa  made  no 
mentioo  whatever  of  the  compensa- 
tion that  was  lo  be  assigned  to  him. 
Yet  anrely  this  is  not  an  immateTJal 
element  in  judging  tbe  law.  What 
would  be  tbooght  of  a  writer  who,  in 
opposing,  on  tbe  ground  of  justice,  a 
bi  11  f  or  appropiiat  ing  pri  vat  e  pn>per(  j 
for  milways  or  some  otber  public 
purpose,  kept  absolutely  out  of  aigbt 
tbe  fact  that  it  was  intended  to  com- 
pensate tbe  owner  for  bis  loss  ?  Tbe 
memorial  drawn  up  byJadge  Keating 
against  tbe  Act,  from  which  Macaulay 
has  drawn  most  of  bis  argirnienis, 
dismisses  the  proposed  reprisals  in 
the  most  cursory  manner  (append,  to 
King),  but  this  mecuociBl  was  drawn 
up  before  the  Bill  bod  passed,  and 
when  it  was  still  uncertain  what 
coDiae  the  Irish  legialatuie  would 
pursue. 


to  their  allegiance,  to  dwell  or  stay 
among  the  said  rebels,  or  any  of 
them,  be  and  are  henceforth  for- 
feited nnto,  and  vested  in  your  Ita- 
)eBty'(S10).  These  words  it  strictly 
construed  woald  comprehend  all  Irish 
proprietors  wbo  were  living  peace- 
fully in  England,  or  who  bad  written 
on  private  business  to  anyone  who 
was  living  in  any  port  of  the  king- 
dom  wbicb  acknowledged  William. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  and  in 
my  judgment  much  more  probable 
that  tbey  were  intended  only  to  in- 
clude those  who  bad  taken  some 
Botjve  step  in  favour  of  William,  or 
had  formally  acknowledged  his  au- 
thority. The  Act  of  Attainder,  as  wo 
shall  see,  confiscated  conditionally 
tbe  land  of  absentees,  unless  tbey 
returned  by  a  particular  date.  8uch 
a  provision  could  have  hardly  passed 
if-  the  Irish  Parliament  bad  meant 
Just  before  to  pass  an  Act  confiscating 
these  lands  absolutely  aitd  nithoat 
iQEOurce. 

'  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  desctip- 
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legidators,  and  for  the  extreme  difficulty  of  all  legislation  on 
tbis  sabjeot.  An  inquisition  into  titles. limited  to  thirty-eight 
years  could  hardly  appear  extraordinary  in  a  country  where 
meh  inquisitions  had  very  recently  extended  over  centuries,  or 
to  men  whose  fathers  had  vainly  asked  that  sixty  years  of  un- 
disturbed possession  should  secure  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  estates.  Much  would  have  depended  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  clause  relating  to  confiscations  and  the  clauses  relating 
to  reprisals  were  actually  carried  out.^  The  former,  if  strictly 
interpreted,  would  have  led  to  scandalous  and  monstrous  in- 
justice, but  it  might  also  be  construed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  apply  only  to  those  who  were  distinctly  conmiittcd  to  the 
lide  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  measure  of  repeal,  however,  was  speedily  followed  by 
another  Act  of  much  more  sweeping  and  violent  injustice.     The 


*  Dopping,  the  Bishop  of  Mcath, 
wbo  was  in  this  Parliament,  delivered 
a  renuurkahle  speech  against  the  Bill 
for  repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement 
(which  is  given  in  the  appendix  tx) 
King).  In  it  he  deals  at  length  with 
the  question  of  reprisals.  His  ohjec- 
tions  on  this  gronnd  were  (1)  that  the 
pnrohasers  nndcr  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment were  compelled  to  make  the 
exdiange;  (2)  that  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  not  they  themselves, 
▼ere  to  decide  whether  the  com- 
pensation was  of  equal  value  to  what 
was  taken  away;  (3)  that  the  pur- 
chasers were  to  be  deprived  first,  and 
might  have  to  wait  for  their  com- 
pensation ;  and  (4)  that  by  a  clause 
which  the  House  of  Lords  introduced 
into  the  Bill,  in  the  forfeited  estates 
*the  remainders  expectant  on  estates 
for  lives '  were  saved,  so  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  bishop,  *  most  of  the 
reprisable  persons  must  part  with  an 
inheritance  to  them  and  their  heirs, 
and  get  only  in  lieu  of  it  an  estate 
for  life.'  It  is  obvious  that  this  last 
objection  is  much  the  most  serious. 
It  appears  that  the  Commons  insisted 
I  hat  *the  remainders  should  be  for- 
feited and  vested  in  the  king,*  but 
after  a  conference  with  the  House  of 


Lords  they  yielded  about  this  particu- 
lar class  of  remainders.  Somers' HVads, 
xi.  410.  A  True  Accmint  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
to  tlw  2%th  of  June.  The  provisions 
about  the  different  kinds  of  remain- 
ders in  the  Act  of  repeal  are  various 
and  extremely  intricate,  and  I  cannot 
undertake  to  pronounce  upon  their 
merits.  Keating,  alluding  to  the  pro- 
ject of  giving  reprisals,  questions 
whether  the  rebels'  properties  were 
sufficient  to  furnish  them.  It  is 
plain  that  he,  at  least,  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  Act  of  Repeal  was 
meant  to  confiscate  the  estates  of 
mere  absentees.  King  tries  to  re- 
present the  compensation  clause  as 
nugatory  by  an  argument  which 
appears  to  me  entirely  frivolous  and 
disingenuous.  He  quotes  the  very 
innocent  clause  of  the  Act  which 
enabled  the  King  to  *  gratify  meriting 
persons,  and  to  order  the  Qommis- 
sioners  to  set  forth  reprisals,  and 
likewise  to  appoint  and  ascertain 
where  and  what  lands  should  be  set 
out  to  them,'  and  he  argues  that 
whenever  a  Protestant  was  to  be 
reprised  <a  meriting  Papist*  would 
petition  for  that  land. 
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Act  of  Attainder,  vhicb  was  iotrodaced  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  complete  OTerthrow  of  the 
existing  land  system  in  Ireland. 

A  list  divided  into  several  groups,  hut  containing  in  all  more 
than  2,000  names,  iras  drawn  up  of  landowners  who  were  to  be 
attainted  of  high  treason.  One  group  comprised  persons  who 
were  said  to  be  notoriously  and  actively  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
against  the  King,  and  who  were  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  and 
these  were  to  become  liable  to  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
of  high  treason  unleee  they  voluntarily  delivered  themselves  np 
to  take  their  trial  before  August  10.  Another  group  consisted 
of  those  who  had  left  the  kingdom  after  November  5, 1688, 
and  who  had  dieobeyed  the  royal  proclamation  of  March  25, 
summoning  them  to  Ireland  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
King.  Unless  they  appeared  before  an  Irish  Judge  before 
September  1  to  justify  themselves  from  any  charge  that  might 
be  brought  against  them,  these  also  were  to  be  esteemed  guilty 
of  high  treason.  A  third  group  consisted  of  those  who  had  left 
Ireland  before  November  5, 1 688,  who  were  living  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  who  had  likewise  disobeyed 
the  proclamation.  They  were  given  till  October  1  to  appear 
before  an  Irish  judge,  and  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  they  became 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  unless  in  the  meantime 
the  King  had  gone  over  to  Englajid  or  Scotland,  and  had  there 
received  &om  the  absentees  satisfactory  evidence  of  tbeir  loyalty. 
In  the  meantime,  and  until  the  return  and  acquittal  of  the 
persons  comprised  in  these  groups,  their  lands  were  to  be  vested 
in  the  King.  The  Act  then  proceeded  to  state  that  whereas 
'  several  persons  are,  and  for  some  time  past  have  been,  absent 
out  of  this  kingdom,  and  by  reason  of  sickness,  nonage,  in- 
firmities, or  other  disabilities,  may  for  some  time  further  be 
obliged  Eo  to  stay  out  of  this  kingdom,  or  be  disabled  to  return 
thereunto,  nevertheless,  it  being  much  to  the  weakening  and 
impoverishing  of  this  realm  that  any  of  the  rents  or  profits  of 
the  lands,  &c.,  therein  should  be  sent  into  or  spent  in  any  other 
place  beyond  the  seas,  but  that  the  same  should  be  kept  and 
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a^ilo;yed  within  the  realm  for  the  better  support  and  defence 
tkenof,'  it  was  expedient  that  the  landii  belonging  to  those 
also,  should  he  proviaionally  vested  in  the  King.  If, 
,  these  persons  or  their  lieira,  having  liilherto  '  behaved 
ttenaelves  loyally  and  faithfully,'  should  at  any  future  period  re- 
tnnitothecountry,  they  might  be  restored  to  their  properties  by 
ifiplying  'before  the  close  of  the  law  term  following  their  return 
to  the  Commissioners,  if  they  were  then  sitting,  or  else  to  the 
CoQxta  of  Chancery  or  Exchequer.'  Many  clauses  were  devoted 
to  the  difficult  questions  relating  to  remainders,  mortgages,  or 
iDemnbranoes  which  would  necessarily  arise  in  cases  of  con- 
fiscatioa.  The  King's  pardon  before  November  1  following 
ma  sufficient  to  discharge  any  attainted  person  from  all  the 
penalties  of  the  Act ;  but  it  was  provided  that  no  pardon  should 
have  any  validity  which  was  not  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
C^aooery  before  the  last  day  of  November,  and  to  this  great 


<  Lord  Macaulay  uys  of  tbia  Act : 
'If  ft  pioicribed  person  failed  to 
i{f«u  by  the  appointed  day,  be  was 
to  be  fauLged,  drswn,  and  quartered, 
witbout  trio],  and  his  properly  woa 
to  be  cuDtiscatcd.  It  miglit  be 
physically  impossible  for  bim  to 
deliver  hiniBelf  np  witliin  the  time 
filed  by  the  Act.  He  might  be  bed- 
ridden. He  might  be  in  the  Weal 
Indies.  He  might  be  in  prison. 
Indeed,  there  wen  notoriously  aucb 
out*.  Among  the  attainted  Lords 
via  Mouitjoy. . .  He  had  been  thrown 
into  the  Bastille — be  was  Btill  lying 
there;  and  the  Iiiah  rorliament  was 
not  asbamed  to  enact  that  unless  be 
conld,  witbin  a  few  weeks,  make  his 
HCftpe  from  hia  cell  and  present  him- 
Ktf  at  Dublin,  ho  should  be  put  to 
death.'— i/ift.D/E«?iaBrf,ch.iii.  This 
may  hare  been  the  effect  of  the  Act, 
but  I  do  Dot  believe  that  it  was  the 
iotcntion  of  the  legislators.  Itwillbe 
seen  from  the  text  that  the  Act  et- 
pressly  provided  for  the  ease  of  many 
persons  who  were  prevented  through 
unavoidable  causes  from  presenting 


which  they  could,  if  ir 
their  property.  It  is  true  that  tlie 
Parliament  undertook  to  draw  np  a 
list  of  those  who  were  thus  inoapaci- 
tatcd,  and  the  clause  in  question, 
therefore,  only  included  strictly  the 
persons  in  that  list;  but  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  was  clearly 
shown,  and  it  seems  to  me  incredible 
in  the  face  of  this  clause  that  the 
plea  of  physical  incapacity  would 
nut.  iiave  been  admitted,  if  proved  in 
other  cases.  Lesley  says, '  WTien  any 
application  was  made  on  behalf  of 
aijsentees  aud  any  tolerable  reason 
given  tor  their  not  returning,  there 
was  not  only  no  advantage  talieii  of 
their  not  coming  in  on  the  lime 
limited  in  King  James's  proclama. 
tions,  but  (hey  had  time  11110  die 
given  them  to  come  in  when  they 
could,  and  in  the  meantime  their 
goods  were  preserved.' — Anmer  to 
Kiag,  p.  IIT.  He  says,  however,  that 
this  was  solely  due  to  James  and  was 
unpopular  with  the  Irish. 
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a  and  limitation  of  tbe  higheit  prerogatire  of  the  Crown   ' 
James  gave  his  consent. 

Few  persons  will  question  the  tyranny  of  an  Act  which  in 
this  manner  made  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  landlords 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  unless  they  could  prove 
their  innocence,  even  though  the  only  crime  that  could  be 
alleged  against  them  was  that  of  living  out  of  Ireland  in  a 
time  of  civil  war.  The  clauses  vesting  the  landed  property  of 
attainted  persons  provisionally  in  the  Crown,  before  any  evidence 
had  been  given  against  tbe  owners,  were  not  only  iniquitous 
in  themselves,  but  also  gave  the  utmost  facilities  to  fraud,  and 
their  true  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  almost  abso- 
lute  impossibility  of  raising  in  Ireland  by  any  regular  means  a 
sufficient  sum  to  cany  on  the  war.  The  Act  was  passed  in  a 
panic,  and  its  extreme  cliunsiness  as  a  piece  of  legislation 
shows  the  utter  inexpertness  of  the.  legislators.  Each  member 
gave  in  the  names  of  those  of  his  neighbours  whom  he  believed 
to  be  disloyal,  and  the  lists  were  so  carelessly  drawn  that  some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  partisans  of  William  were  omitted, 
while  among  those  who  were  attainted  were  Edmund  Keating 
the  nephew  of  the  Chief  Justice,  who  was  then  actually  serving 
in  the  army  of  James  before  Derry ;  Dodwell,  one  of  the  most 
vehement  writers  against  the  principles  of  the  Eevolution,  and 
Lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  at  this  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille. 
Xagle,  the  Speaker,  in  presenting  the  Bill  to  James,  is  reported 
to  have  said, '  that  many  were  attainted  in  that  Act  upon  such 
evidence  as  satisfied  the  House,  and  the  rest  of  them  upon  com- 
mon fame.'  Such  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Irish 
Parliament  made  large  classes  liable  to  the  severest  penalty 
known  to  the  law.  Nor  was  this  all.  If  we  may  believe  the 
assertion  of  King,  the  extreme  injustice  was  committed  of  not 
publishing  the  lists  of  attainted  persons  till  after  the  period 
of  grace  had  expired.  This  assertion,  however,  can  only  bo 
accepted  with  much  suspicion  and  qualification.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  a  measure  which  must  have  passed  three  times 
tbroagh  each  House  of  Parliament  could,  even  in  this  time 
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if  oonfbsioii  and  chaos,  have  been  a  Becret.  Nor  are  we  left  oa 
tbia  matter  to  conjecture.  Id  the  '  London  Gazette'  of  July  1  to 
4, 1689,  when  the  Act  had  barely  passed,  we  find  an  announce- 
■tttt  that  the  Irish  Parliament  had  carrier!  '  an  Act  of  Attainder 
rf  MTei&l  thousand  persona  b;  name.'  It  ia  clear,  therefore, 
that  tiie  Act  and  its  general  character  were  known  and  known 
■t  onoe ;  and  it  is  moat  probable  that  the  classics  who  were  at- 
tainted and  the  periods  before  which  the  members  of  those  classes 
iwe  required  to  appear,  were  no  secrets,  even  if  the  speoifio 
■unes  were  not  published.  The  Act  of  Attainder  remains,  and 
it  ie  sufficient  to  show  the  great  injustice  with  which  the  Irish 
Pkriiament  acted ;  but  oui  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  passed  is  of  the  most  scanty  and  of  the  most 
mpicioDS  description.  The  two  short,  anonymous,  and  non- 
official  Bummariex  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  reprinted 
in  the  Somers  Tracts,  extend  only  to  June  13,'  and  at  that  data 
the  Bill  of  Attainder  had  not  been  brought  in  or  apparently 
mentaoDed.  There  exists,  however,  another  contemporary 
joomal,  giving  a  very  brief  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Lords  until  the  20th,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  till 
the  29th  of  June.*  Unfortunately  it  tells  us  little  more  than 
that  the  debate  on  the  Attainder  Bill  began  on  the  25tb,  that  it 
emtinoed  during  the  four  following  days,  that  the  names  of 
tbeattaioted  persons  were  discussed  according  to  the  districts  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  that  there  was  a  violent  wrangle  over 
one  of  the  names.  For  further  particulars  we  are  reduced  to  the 
narrative  of  King,  and  that  narrative  is  not  only  written  with 
the  vehemence  of  the  most  ardent  partisan,  it  was  drawn  up  ex- 
pfcsaly  in  the  interests  of  the  new  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  as  much  as  possible  the  cause  of  Jacobitism,  by  paint- 
ing in  the  blackest  possible  colours  the  conduct  of  its  professors. 
It  is  also  the  work  of  a  writer  who,  having  himself  at  one  time 

>  Somen'  Traeti,  vol.  xi.  40C~41O,      heginniag  Marah  2S,  1689,  oiut  end- 
OS,  4S7.  iitg    June    29   fdUairing.       Lotidim 

■  A  True  Aeemnt  of  tie  Proceed-      primed  by  It.  Clavelt,  1689. 
i»gt   tf  Hm  ParUaneiU  >»  Irelaad 
VOL.  II.  IS 
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professed  Id  the  strongest  terms  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  sin- 
fulness  of  resistance,  desired  to  justify  his  own  conduct  in  going 
over  to  the  new  Government,  and  who  had  just  received  high 
ecclesiastical  rewards  as  the  price  of  his  services  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. After  his  devation  to  the  episcopacy.  King  exhibited 
some  high  qualities,  and  I  should  hesitate  much  to  attribute 
to  him  deliberate  falsehood ;  but  still  a  work  written  under  such 
circumstances  and  in  Buch  a  spirit  canUot  be  accepted  as  a  fair 
and  unvarnished  history.  Lesley,  in  hie  reply,  brought  against 
it  specific  charges  of  inveracity  of  the  gravest  kind,  to  which 
King  never  replied,  and  he  has  thrown  much  doubt  upon 
the  whole  narrative ; '  but  Lesley  is  concerned  only  with  the 
defence  of  the  King,  and  he  pays  very  little  attention  to  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  throws  no  light  upon  the  motives  of  its 
members. 

For  these  reasons  we  can,  I  think,  only  accept  with  much 
hesitation  the  common  accounts  about  this  Act.  Its  in- 
justice, however,  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  and  it  forms 
the  great  blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  short  Parliament  of 
1689,  though  a  few  things  may  be  truly  said  to  palliate  and 
explain  it.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  it  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  religious  proscription.  It  was  inevitable  Uiat 
Protestant  landlords  should  have  usually  taken  the  *  side  of 
William,  and  Catholic  landlords  the  side  of  James ;  but 
religion  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Act,  and  among  the 
attainted  persons  a  few  were  Catholics.  Xor  is  it  probable  that 
it  was  ever  intended  to  put  in  force  the  more  sanguinary  part 
of  the  sentence.  It  is  not  alleged  that  a  single  person  was 
executed  under  the  Act;  and  though  the  common  soldiers  on 

'  He  Bays:   •!  can't  say   that  I  or  in  part,  aggravated  or  misrepre- 

have    eiamined    into     every    Bingle  senled  bo  as  to  alter  the  whole  face 

matterof factwhichthiEantlior[KingJ  of  the  Bt«ry,  and  give  it  perfectly 

relates;  I  cuuld  not  have  the  oppor-  another  air  and  turn  ;  insomuch,  that 

tunity  ;  but  I  am  butb  I  have  looked  thoogn  many  (hiugs  he  says  are  true, 

inl«  the  most  material,  and  by  theee  yet  he    haa    hardly    spoken  a  true 

you  will  easily  judge  of  his  sincerity  word,  (hat    is,   told    it    truly    and 

in  the  rest.     But  this  I  can  say,  tliat  nakedly  wijhout  a  warp.' — Aiumr  ti> 

there  is  not  one  I  have  inquired  into  Kiag. 
but  J  hare  foaad  it  false  in  the  whole 
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tha  nde  of  William,  and  the  rapparees  on  the  Gide  of  James, 
vera  guilty  of  much  violence,  it  cacDot  be  eaid  tiiat  the  leaders 
on  either  side  showed  in  their  actions  any  dispositioQ  to  add 
aaneceesaril;  to  the  tragedy  of  the  struggle.  If  the  Irish  Act 
of  Attainder  was  almost  miparalleled  in  its  magnitude,  it  was 
at  least  free  from  one  of  the  worst  faults  of  this  description  of 
legislation,  for  it  did  not  undertake  to  supeniede  the  action  of 
tbe  law  courts.  It  was  a  conditional  attainder,  kimched  in  the 
midst  of  a  civil  war,  against  men  who  having  recently  dia- 
Rgwded  the  summons  of  their  sovereign,  were  beyond  the 
nmge  of  the  law,  in  case  they  refused  to  appear  during  an 
ttngned  interval  before  the  law  courts  for  trial.  The  real  aim 
of  the  Act  was  confiscation ;  and,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
it  waa  by  no  means  unexampled.  Every  political  trouble  in 
Ireland  had  long  been  followed  by  a  confiscation  of  Irish  soiL 
The  limitation  of  the  sovereign  prerogative  of  pardon  was 
ptnbably  suggeEted  by  the  address  of  the  English  Parliament 
of  1641,  calling  upon  the  King  not  to  alienate  any  of  the 
escheated  land  which  fell  to  the  Crown  by  conceding  pardon 
to  Irish  rebels,  and  by  the  clause  of  the  subsequent  Act,  making 
all  pardons  before  attainder,  without  the  assent  of  both  Houses, 
null  and  void.'  The  clause  making  residence  in  districts 
subject  to  William  a  sufficient  proof  of  treason  may  have  arisen 
from  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  by  which  all  Catholics 
who  resided  unmolested  on  land  occupied  by  rebels,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  category  of  'innocent  Papists.'  If  more 
than  2,000  persons  were  conditionally  attainted  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1689,  more  than  3,000  bad  been  absolutely 
deprived  of  their  posseBsions  without  trial  by  the  Parliament 
of  1665 ;  and  the  Parliament  which  committed  the  one  injus- 
tice consisted  mainly  of  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  Buffered 
by  the  other.  Reasonable  judges,  while  censuring  the  Act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  will  not  forget  the  effect  of  the  events 
of  the  last  few  generations  in  shaking  all  sense  of  the  sanctity  of 

>  16  Chulea  I.  c.  33. 
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property,  the  exigencies  of  civil  war  which  made  it  imperative  '■ 
to  find  some  reaourcee  by  which  to  carry  on  the  stni^le,  the 
violence  with  which  in  that  age  every  contest  was  conducted. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  illustration  of  the  carelessneas  or  partiality 
with  which  Irish  history  is  written,  that  no  popular  historian  has 
noticed  that  five  days  before  this  Act,  which  has  been  described  as 
'  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilised  countries,'  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Irish  Parliament,  a  Bill  which  appears,  in  its 
essential  characteristics,  to  have  been  precisely  similar  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Parliament  of  England ;  that  it  passed  the 
English  House  of  Commons  ;  that  it  passed,  with  ttlight  amend- 
ments, the  English  House  of  Lords ;  and  that  it  was  only  lost,  in 
its  last  stage,  bys  prorogation.  On  June  20,  1669,  we  read  in 
the  '  English  Commons  Journals,'  that  leave  was  *  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  attaint  of  high  treason  certain  persons  who  were  now 
in  Ireland,  or  any  other  parts  beyond  the  seas,  adhering  to  their 
Majesty's  enemies,  and  shall  not  return  into  England  by  a  certain 
day.'  Tbe  Bill  was  at  once  read  a  first  time.  It  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  committed  on  June  22,  with  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  '  that  they  insert  into  the  Bill  such  other  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  this  day  named  in  the  House,  as  they  shall  find 
cause.'  On  the  24th  it  was  '  ordered,  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  committee,  to  whom  the  Bill  for  attainting  certain  per- 
sons is  referred,  that  they  prepare  and  bring  in  a  clause  for  the 
immediate  seizing  the  estates  of  such  persons  who  are,  or  shall  be 
proved  to  be,  in  arms  with  the  late  King  James  in  Ireland,  or  in 
his  service  in  France.'  On  the  29th  there  was  another  instruc- 
tion to  *  prepare  and  bring  in  a  clause  that  the  estates  of  tbe 
persons  who  are  now  in  rebellion  in  Ireland,  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  Protestants  fled  into  this  realm,  and  also  to 
declare  all  the  proceedings  of  the  pretended  Parliament  and 
coTirts  of  justice  now  held  in  Ireland  to  be  null  and  void  ;'  and 
tbe  Gommitlee  were  directed  'to  sit  de  die  in  diem  till  the  Bill 
be  finished.'  New  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  attainted 
persons  on  the  9th  of  July;  on  the  11th  the  Bill  passed  the 
Commons,  and  on  the  24th  tbe  Commons  sent  a  message  to  the 
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Loidfl  ur^ng  the  despatch  of  the  Bill.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  th%  moasure  there  encouotcred  serious  opposition.  On 
August  2  a  conference  was  held,  and  the  Lords  required  to 
know  OD  what  evidence  the  attainted  persons  were  shown  to  be 
in  Ireland, '  for  upon  their  best  inquiry  thej  saj  they  cannot 
tnee  some  of  them  to  have  been  there— they  instanced  Lord 
Huosden.*  The  answer  which  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  3rd  and  communicated  to  the  Lords  on  the 
iih  of  August  is  curious,  for  it  shows  the  extremely  small 
imount  of  testimony  which  was  thought  necessary  to  support 
the  attainder.  'The  names  of  those  who  gave  evidence  at  the 
bar  of  the  House,  touching  the  persons  who  are  named  in  the 
Bill  of  Attainder  being  in  Ireland,  were  Sazil  Purefoy  and 
William  Dalton ;  and  those  at  tlie  committee  to  whom  the 
Bill  wau  referred  were  William  Watts  and  Matthew  Gun.'  On 
Angust  20  the  Lords  returned  the  Bill,  with  some  amendments, 
leaving  out  Lord  Hunsden  and  several  other  names,  and  insert- 
ing a  few  more ;  but  on  that  day  Parliament  was  prorogued, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  opportimity  of  considering 
the  amendhients  of  the  Lords.' 

These  facts  will  show  how  far  the  Irish  Act  of  Attainder  was 
from  having  the  unique  character  that  has  been  ascribed  to  it. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  that  Act  would  have  been  executed, 
for  the  days  of  Jacobite  ascendency  were  now  few  and  evil. 
The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  of  July,  one  of  its 
last  Acts  being  to  vest  in  the  King  the  property  of  those  who 
were  still  absentees.*    The  heroic  defence  of  Londonderry  had 

on  the  4th  of  April  and  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  1G90,  but  the/  were  not 
carried,  though  the  last  hill  passed 
the  Commona,  Dec.  S3,  1690. 

'  See  King,  Appendix  34.  It  ap- 
pcBis  from  King  that  the  object  o( 
Ibia  law  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
plandcr  of  absentee  property  which 
had  been  goii^g  on  throngh  the 
country.  The  personal  property  of 
absentees  in  Dublin  was  for  the  nioat 
part  sent  to  Kngtand,  without  mo- 
Icstdtion,  bj  agBUta  of  the  aboentM*. 


'  Onnment'  JmirnaU.  I  think 
the  leodei  will  agree  with  me  tliat 
it  is  very  Borprising  that  Macaulay, 
vho  has  dwelt  with  so  much  emphasis 
lod  indignation  upon  the  Irish  Act 
of  Altsiinder,  and  who  has  related 
with  eitreme  minuteness  moat  of  the 
proceeding  of  the  English  Parliament, 
which  was  prorogued  on  Au)iUBt20,  hsa 
kept  am  absolute  silence  about  this 
episode.  There  is  not  an  allusion  to 
it  in  his  histoiy.  The  bill  was 
tgkiD  blDDght  in  on  the  30th  of  Oct., 
1689,  >nd  Bimilait  bills  were  introduced 
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already  turned  the  scale  ia  fitvoar  of  William,  and  the  disaster 
of  the  BoyDe  and  the  Biurender  of  Limericfa  destroyed  the  last 
bopee  of  the  Catholics.  They  secured,  as  they  vainly  imagined, 
l^  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  their  religious  liberty ;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  Catholic  army  passed  into  the  service  of  France,  and  the 
great  confiscations  that  followed  the  Revolution  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  old  race.  When  the  eighteenth  century  dawned, 
Uie  great  majority  of  the  former  leaders  of  the  people  were 
either  sunk  in  abject  poverty  or  scattered  as  exiles  over  Europe ; 
the  last  spasm  of  resistance  had  ceased,  and  the  long  period  of 
ualnxiken  Protestant  ascendent^  had  begun. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

ISSLAKD,    1700-1760, 

HiTDto  DOW  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  events  that  led  to  a 
eomplete  Protestant  aacendency  in  Ireland,  I  shall  proceed  to 
Rnalysethe  conditions  of  Irish  society  in  the  period  immediately 
following  the  Revolution,  to  trace  the  effects  of  legislation  and 
of  social  and  political  circumstanceB  on  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  to  investigate  the  reasons  why  the  history  of  Ireland 
in  the  eighteenth  century  differs  in  most  respects  so  widely  from 
the  contemporaneous  history  of  .Scotland.  One  part  of  this  task 
T  have  already  in  part  anticipated,  for  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Catholics  have  already  passed  in  a  summary  form  under  our 
notice.  Their  inflaence,  however,  meets  us  at  every  page  of 
Irish  history ;  and  the  reader  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me  if  I  find 
it  necessary  in  the  course  of  my  narrative  to  recapitulate  some 
of  their  leading  provisions. 

We  have  seen  that  the  progress  of  Scotland,  in  as  far  as  it 
vas  due  to  legislation,  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  four  causes. 
These  were  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  the  introduction  of  an  admirable  system 
of  parochial  education  in  which  all  classes  could*  participate, 
the  destruction  of  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  Highland  chiefs, 
and,  lastly,  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise.  By  these  measures  religious  peace  was 
secured,  a  high  standard  of  general  knowledge  was  diffused,  the 
authority  and  impartiality  of  the  law  courts  were  established, 
and  an  industrial  civilisation  was  created. 

In  Ireland  the  course  of  legislation  on  all  these  points  was 
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direotlj  opposite.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  establishment  of 
one  form  of  religion  is  that  it  secures  the  religious  instnioticoi  of 
the  poor.  The  Irish  Establishment  was  the  Church  of  the  poor  in 
the  sense  that  they  paid  for  it,  but  in  no  other.  Its  adherents 
were  certainly  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  population,  and  they  \ 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  wetUthiest  class.  And  this  astonish-  I 
ing  Eetablishment  was  mainly  supported  by  tithes.  Pasture  ' 
land,  it  is  tree,  was  almost  entirely  exempted  by  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1735  ;  and  thus  the  great  graders,  who 
were  by  far  the  richest  of  the  agricultural  population,  were  nearly 
free,  and  the  whole  burden  was  thrown  on  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
The  mass  of  the  Irif^h  Catholics  were  cottiers  living  in  an  abject, 
hopeless  poverty  hardly  paralleled  in  Europe,  and  deriving  a 
bare  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families  from  little  plots 
of  potato  ground  often  of  not  more  than  t«n  or  fifteen  perches. 
/  The  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  these  plots  was  rigidly  exacted 
■  from  the  wretched  tenant  for  the  benefit  of  a  clergyman  who 
I  was  in  violent  hostility  to  his  religion,  whom  in  many  cases  be 
jnevor  saw,  and  from  whose  ministrations  he  derived  no  benefit 
whatever.  As  it  was  difQcult  or  impossible  for  the  clergyman, 
even  when  he  resided  in  his  parish,  to  levy  these  duties  himself, 
he  usually  farmed  them  out,  sometimes  for  the  whole  period  of 
his  incumbency,  to  a  class  of  men  called  tithe  proctors,  who 
were  among  the  most  rapacious  and  detested  members  of  the 
community.*  The  '  great  tithes '  of  the  com  appear  to  have  been 
but  little  disputed,  but  the  potato  tithe  produced  the  fiercest, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  the  most  natural,  resentment.  It  was 
the  source  of  a  large  part  of  the  Whiteboy  outrages,  which  con- 
vulsed the  ^uth  of  Ireland  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  and  of  innumerable  murders,  riots,  and  savage  outrages 
in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  and  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  until  the  Act  was  passed  in  1838  for  the 
commutation  of  tithes,  the  religious  Establishment  in  Ireland 

'  Bee,  foi  euunple,  the  case  of  of  prcfcnneals  that  were  moall; 
Abbadie,  who  in  a  period  of  diatteaa  worth  3002.  a  year.  Boulter's  Lettan, 
let  oat  tot  1201.  a  jeu  the  proceeds      i.  90-91. 
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ma,  next  to  the  penal  code,  the  most  powerful  of  all  agents  in 
demoialising  its  people. 

Such  an  EBtablishment  was  assuredly  the  most  absurd  and 
inmlting,  and  one  of  the  most  oppressive  in  recorded  history. 
This  vas,  however,  but  one  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  system. 
Ab  we  have  already  seen,  a  main  object  of  the  law  of  Ireland! 
was  the  extirpation  of  the  religion  of  about  four-fifths  of  the 
Iristi  people.  The  Catholic  bishops  only  lived  in  the  country  ' 
by  connivance ;  the  Catholic  worship  was  surrounded  by  the  most 
hamiljating  restrictions.  The  simple  profession  of  the  Catholic 
ftith  excluded  a  man  from  every  form  of  political  and  muni- 
cipal power,  from  all  the  learned  professions  except  medicine, 
from  almost  every  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  knowledge, 
dignity,  or  influence.  It  subjected  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
unjust  and  oppressive  taxation,  deprived  him  of  the  right  of] 
bequeathing  his  property  and  managing  his  family  as  hepleased,i 
enabled  any  Protestant  who  was  at  enmity  with  him  to  injure 
and  annoy  him  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  reduced  him,  in  a  word, 
to  a  condition  but  little  superior  to  that  of  absolute  serfdom. 
Of  the  relation  of  the  Irish  law  to  the  religion  of  the  Irish 
people,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  governors  of  Ireland  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Sovereign  formally  and  repeatedly, 
in  times  of  perfect  peace,  and  in  speeches  from  the  throne, 
described  their  Catholic  subjects  as  enemies.  Lord  Pembroke, 
in  1706,  referred  to  them  as 'domestic  enemies.'  The  Lords 
Justices,  in  1715,  urged  upon  the  House  of  Commons  such 
unanimity  in  their  resolutions  '  as  may  once  more  put  an  end  to 
all  other  distinctions  in  Ireland  but  that  of  Protestant  and 
Papist.'  Lord  Carteret,  in  a  similar  speech,  said,  'All  the 
Protestants  of  the  kingdom  have  but  one  common  interest,  and 
have  too  often  fatally  experienced  that  they  have  the  same 
common  enemy.'  As  late  as  1733  the  Duke  of  Dorset  called 
on  the  Parliament  to  secure  'a.  firm  union  amongst  all  Pro- 
testants, who  have  one  common  interest  and  the  same  common 
enemy.'  The  phrase  '  common  enemy '  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  habitual  term  by  whicb  the  Iniib, 
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Farliameut  described  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people.' 
To  secure  the  empire  of  the  law  not  only  over  the  actions  but 
over  the  sympathies  of  tiie  people  is  the  very  fiiet  end  of  en- 
lightened atatesmansbip,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  attained 
is  the  very  beat  test  of  good  government.  In  Ireland  notbiogi 
of  tbis  kind  was  done,  and  the  Btrongest  of  all  moral  Bentimeut«,| 
the  authority  of  religion,  was  for  about  a  century  in  direct  op-l 
position  to  the  authority  of  law.  > 

A  second  great  remedial  measure  by  which  Scotland  at- 
tained her  high  position  among  civilised  nations  was  the  insti- 
tution of  parochial  schools,  open  to  all  classes,  which  speedily 
raised  the  intellectual  level,  and  evoked,  to  an  almost  unex- 
ampled degree  the  dormant  energies  of  the  nation.  In  this, 
as  on  other  points,  the  course  pursued  in  Ireland  was  directly 
opposite.  A  law  had,  it  is  true,  been  enacted  under  Henry  VIII. 
for  obliging  every  clergyman  to  have  a  school  in  his  parish  for 
teaching  English ;  but  in  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  and  the 
ravages  of  civil  war  this  had  long  since  fallen  into  desuetude. 
Schools  of  this  kind  were  very  rare,  and  what  few  existed  were 
attached  to  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  had  no  kind  of  influ- 
ence on  the  surrounding  Catholic  population.  Ah  we  have 
already  seen,  the  Catholics  were  excluded,  by  different  pror 
visions  of  the  penal  code,  from  the  educational  institutions  o^ 
their  country,  and  all  Catholic  education  was  absolutely  for4 
bidden.  If  it  was  carried  on — as  it  undoubtedly  was* — this 
was  only  by  connivance,  by  the  illegal  exertions  of  individuals 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  discouragement.  The  object  ■ 
of  the  law  was  to  maintain  in  compulsory  ignorance  about  four-  \ 
fifths  of  the  people,  unless  they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  I 
Charter  Schools,  which  were  originated  by  Marsh,  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  Primate  Boulter  in  1733. 

'  Plowden'g  Bilt.  of  Ireland,  vol.  ber  of  schools  were  dispersed  in  many 

i.  219,  240,  282.  parta  of  the  kioffdom  under  the  tuition 

*  Thus  in  the  petition  of  the  mans-  of  Popish  masteni,  conlrory  to   the 

genof  the  Charter  Schools  lequestinf^  sense  of  several  Acts  of  Parliament.' 

aid.  from  Parliametit,  in  1769,  we  find  See   Stevens,   On  the  Abuttt  cf  th« 

them  complaining  '  that  a  great  num-  Charter  Sehoolt,  pp.  20,  21. 
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Tbeab  achoola  were  intended,  in  the  words  of  their  programme,  *  to 
nacae  the  bouIb  of  thousands  of  poor  children  &om  the  dangerB 
of  Popish  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  their  bodies  &om  the 
miaeries  of  idleness  and  beggary.'  The  design  was  a  very 
■kHfal  one.  The  great  mass  of  the  Irish  Catholics  were  in  a 
condition  of  extreme  and  abject  porerty.  There  was  absoluteljr 
no  l^:al  provision  made  for  the  poor,  and  a  bad  season  was 
Rifficient  at  all  times  to  produce  a  literal  famine.  Under  these 
cnrcmnetances  the  society  proposed  to  the  Catholic  parents  to 
take  their  half-starving  children,  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
ten,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  them  gratuitously,  to  give  them 
not  only  a  free  general  education,  but  also  an  industrial  train- 
ing which  would  be  of  the  highest  possible  benefit  to  their 
prospects,  to  teach  the  boys  farming  and  the  girls  the  elements 
of  domestic  economy,  and  lastly,  to  apprentice  the  boys,  and 
provide  the  girls  with  places,  and  even  with  a  small  portion 
when  they  married.  The  indispensable  condition  was  that  the 
children  should  be  educated  as  Protestants.  In  ordei'  that  the 
work  of  conversion  should  be  carried  oh  unimpeded,  they  were 
carefully  removed  from  their  Popish  parents,  were  forbidden  to 
hold  any  communication  with  them,  and  were  apprenticed  only 
to  Protestants.  It  was  found  that  in  seasons  of  famine,  when 
the  Catholic  parents  saw  their  children  drooping  with  himger, 
and  were  unable  to  obtain  them  bread,  they  sent  them  for  a  time 
to  the  schools,  and  withdrew  them  when  the  pressure  was  past. 
To  prevent  this,  a  law  was  made,  providing  that  once  the  chil- 
dren had  been  placed  in  the  schools  of  the  society,  the  parents 
lost  all  control  over  them,  and  therefore  all  power  of  withdraw- 
ing them.  By  the  same  law,  the  officers  of  the  society  were 
empowered  to  take  up  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twelve  who  were  found  begging,  and  to  educate  them  as  Pro- 
testants in  their  schools.  The  funds  were  at  first  derived  from 
private  donations  and  legacies,  aided  by  a  grant  of  l,OO0i., 
given  by  George  II.  from  his  privy  purse  ;  but  the  society  soon 
became  a  national  concern.  In  1745  the  Irish  Parliament,  in 
answer  to  a  petition  from  the  managers,  compelled  hawketa  and 
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pedlars  to  take  out  licence§,  and  appropriated  the  proceeds  to 
the  support  of  the  schools,  and  the  policy  which  wu  thus  b^^o 
was  rapidly  extended.  Large  annual  grants  of  public  money 
were  soon  given.  Between  1745  and  1767  it  was  computed 
that  the  society  received  from  Parliament  and  the  royal  bounty 
112,200f.' 

Such  was  the  outline  of  a  scheme  of  education  which  has 
received  in  our  own  day  unqualified  eulogy,*  but  which 
excited  in  Ireland  an  intensity  of  bitterness  hardly  equalled  by 
any  portion  of  the  penal  code.  Had  the  object  of  the  Charter 
Schools  been  simply  to  give  a  good  industrial  education,  without 
interfering  with  the  religious  convictions  and  the  domestic 
happineBs  of  the  people,  they  might  have  regenerated  Ireland. 
The  passion  for  knowledge  among  the  Irish  poor  was  extremely 
strong,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  maintained  their  hedge 
schools  imder  the  preseure  of  abject  poverty,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  prohibitions  of  the  penal  code,  is  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able features  in  their  history.  The  Charter  Schools  offered  a 
people  thirsting  for  knowledge  a  cup  which  they  believed  to  be 
poison,  and  sought,  under  the  guise  of  the  moat  seductive  of  all 
charities,  to  rob  their  children  of  the  birthright  of  their  faith. ' 
The  consequence  was  what  might  have  been  expected.  After  a< 
few  years  of  partial  or  apparent  success,  their  character  was\ 
fully  realised.  Their  later  history,  though  it  does  not  fall  pro-  1 
perly  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter,  is  too  significant  to  be  ; 
omitted,  and  it  may  be  very  briefly  told.  As  early  as  1757  the 
managers  of  the  society  stated,  in  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  they  offered,  they  found  it 
difficult,  except  in  time  of  scarcity,  to  procure  children  to  fill 
the  schools,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  a  new  and 
important  feature  to  the  institutions.  It  was  thought  that  it 
might  be  easy  to  tempt  many  mothers  to  abandon  their  chil- 
dren in  early  infancy,  and  accordingly  '  a  nursery '  was  estab- 

I  Steveni,  On  the  Charter  SahooU,      beist  coDceived  educational   instita- 

p.  19.  tiona  whicb  existed  In  the  world.'— 

■  'The  Chvtei  BehooU  were  the      Froade'a  SaglUh  in  JreJand,  ii.  150. 
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luhed  in  Dublin,  and  sood  after  another  in  each  of  the  four 
prDTinees,  fbr  receiving  infant  children,  who  were  afterwards  to 
pass  into  the  Bchools.  Whatever  ma;  have  been  the  eSects  of 
this  measure  on  the  prospects  of  the  Establighed  Church,  it  ia 
sot  difficult  to  understand  its  effects  upon  domestic  morals ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  four  years  later  no  less  than  twenty 
ehildren  were  found  exposed  among  the  carpenters'  shavings 
around  the  nursery  at  Monastrevan. 

No  effort,  however,  could  give  any  real  vitality  to  schools 
irttich  were  universally  looked  upon  by  the  Catholic  population 
as  the  most  insidious  and  demoTalising  of  all  forms  of  bribery. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  at  any  period  of  their  existence,  they  had 
2,000  pupils,  and  it  was  only  in  time  of  famine  that  any  cousider- 
ahle  number  flocked  to  them.  Though  primarily  intended  for  the 
conversion  of  Catholics,  other  children  were  at  first  not  excluded 
from  tjiem;  but  in  1775  the  managers  of  the  society  resolved 
'not  to  admit  any  but  the  children  of  Papists,'  Though  the 
system  of  transplanting  the  children  to  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  separate  them  entirely  &om  their  Popish 
relatives,  was  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Charter  system, 
and  one  of  the  features  on  which  its  advocates  moat  insisted, 
there  were  for  a  time  day-schools  affiliated  to  the  society,  in 
which  the  children  were  uot  separated  from  their  parents,  who 
in  their  turn  had  the  care  of  supporting  them,  but  these  schools 
also  were  soon  abolished.  The  endowments  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  were  increased,  and  large  estates  were  gradually 
vested  in  the  society,  but  no  favourable  results  followed. 
Campbell,  the  author  of  the  well-known  '  Philosophical  Tour 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,'  whicli  was  published  in  1778,  stated 
that  he  was  assured  '  that  a  Papist  would  euSer  any  loss  except 
that  of  his  child,  rather  than  send  it  to  one  of  tliese  schools. 
Such,'  he  added,  '  is  the  bigotry  of  these  deluded  people,  that 
nothing  but  absolute  want  could  prevail  on  them  to  suffer 
their  children  to  receive  an  education  which,  as  they  conceive, 
endangers  tbeir  salvation.' '  Wesley,  who  visited  in  1785  one  of 
'  I^Ietophieal  Sunei/.  pp.  271, 372. 
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the  mosb  noted  of  these  schools,  left  an  emphatic  (estimony  to 
its  neglect  and  ineflScienc; ; '  bnt  it  was  to  Howard,  the  philan- 
thropist, that  the  exposure  of  their  scandalous  abuses  is  chiefly 
due.  When  inTeatigating  the  state  of  the  Irish  prisons  in  1 788, 
he  turned  aside  to  examine  the  Charter  Schools,  and  was  soou 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  evils  almost  as  frightful  as  any  he 
had  discovered  in  the  prisons  of  England  or  of  the  Continent. 
In  his  book  on  '  The  State  of  Prisons,'  he  declared  that  the 
numbers  of  alleged  pupils  in  the  schools,  in  the  official  documents, 
published  annually  by  the  society,  were  grossly  and  systemati- 
cally exaggerated;  that  the  children  were  for  the  most  part 
'  sickly,  naked,  and  half-starved ;'  and  that  the  state  of  most 
of  the  schools  he  visited  '  was  so  deplorable  as  to  disgrace  Pro- 
testantism and  to  encourage  Popery  in  Ireland  rather  than 
the  contrary.'  *  A  committee  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  ap- 
pointed in  1788  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these  allegations. 
Howard  and  several  other  competent  witnesses  gave  evidence 
before  it,  and  the  result  of  a  detailed  examination  ioto  the 
Charter  Schools  throughout  Ireland  was  a  revelation  of  abuses 
perhaps  as  horrible  as  any  public  institution  has  ever  disclosed. 
The  public  money  was  found  to  be  systematically  and  profli- 
gately misused.  In  moat  of  the  schools  the  children  were  half 
fed,  were  almost  naked,  were  covered  with  vermin,  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  the  most  miserable  of  slaves.  Children  at  a 
very  early  age  were  compelled  to  work  in  the  fields  for  the  profit 
of  their  masters  for  eight  hours  at  a  time.  That  they  might 
do  so,  their  instruction  was  so  neglected  that  there  were  those 
who  having  been  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years  at  the  schools  could 
neither  read  nor  spell.  Whole  schools  were  suffering  from  the 
itch  or  other  maladies  due  to  dirt,  cold,  or  insufficient  food.  The 
rooms,  the  bed-covering,  the  scanty  clothes  of  the  children  were 
alive  with  impurity,  and  the  sad  expression  of  their  countenances 
showed  but  too  plainly  how  efifectually  they  had  been  severed 
from  all  who  cared  for  them,  and,  in  many  cases,  how  near  was 
tile  last  sad  deliverance  that  awaited  them.  This  was  the  result 
>  Journal,  Waj  1T8B.  ■  Howard,  On  Pritotu,  p.  20B. 
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of  a  system  set  up,  no  doubt  vith  the  best  inteDtions,'  under  the 
hi^iest  ecclesiafitic&l  auspices  iu  the  oountiy,  for  the  civilisation 
rf  Ireland.  This  was  the  result  of  a  system  which,  in  the  supposed 
intaesta  of  teligion,  made  it  a  first  object  to  break  the  tie  of 
iffectioo  between  the  parent  and  the  child.  The  institution, 
however,  still  continued.  The  Irish  parliament  steadily  endowed 
it  till  the  Union,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  Imperial  parliament. 
How  it  was  looked  upon  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  present  century 
is  well  told  by  an  English  writer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Irish 
a&irs,  who^d  that  the  Irish  peasant  seldom  passed  the  school 
without  a  cune  or  an  expression  of  heartfelt  anguish.*  For 
twenty-five  years  after  the  Union  the  Charter  Schools  dragged 
on  their  endowed  existence,  and  dining  that  time  the  Im- 
perial parliament  voted  67d,707l.  for  their  support,  though 
they  maintained  on  an  average  only  1,670  children.'  The 
Kildare  Street  Schools,  which  were  also,  though  to  a  very  modi- 
fied extent,  sectarian,  next  rose  to  favour ;  but  the  real  educa- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  dates  only  from  1834,  when  that  system 
of  unsectarian  education  was  founded  which,  though  violently 
assailed  by  conflicting  bigotries,  has  proved  probably  the  greatest 
benefit  imperial  legislation  has  ever  bestowed  upon  the  Irish 
people.'* 

The  third  class  of  remedial  measures  to  which  the  prosperity 
of  Scotland  has  been  mainly  ascribed,  consisted  of  those  dimi- 
nishing the  excessive  power  of  the  Highland  chiefs.  The  Scotch 
aristocracy  indeed  were  of  the  same  race  and  of  the  same  creed 


'  Se«  the  very  well-meaning 
ietteis  of  Primate  Eoaltersnggcslm^' 
ibe  achoob,  in  Bod1I«t'b  Liktert,  ii. 
10-13. 

'  Wakefield's  Acctmnt  of  Ireland, 
ii.  il&-414. 

*  Porter's  Progreu  of  tfie  It'iUioa, 
pp.  713-713. 

'  TTie  history  of  the  Charter 
Schools  is  chiefly  to  be  collected 
from  the  resolntions  and  petitions 
relating  to  them  in  the  CommBn4 
J<nirimU.  Host  of  these  documents, 
iuclnding  the  (errible  report  of  1788, 


will  be  found  in  Stevens'  Tngiiirv 
into  the  AbriMi  if  the  Chartered 
Suhooli  in  Ireland.  t^ee,  too,  the 
official  rcportfl  published  for  many 
years  with  the  animal  sermon  ia 
favour  ot  the  institution ;  Harria'a 
Oeacrijilian  of  Dorcn,  pp.  77,  109  j 
Froude'fl  Eaglith  in  Ireland.  A  Bri^ 
IUvUk  of  tht  Incorporated  Hoeiety 
for  pnmotiHg  Engtith  Pratettaitt 
Sfhaoh  (Dublin,  17*8).  O'Conot'i 
ma.  of  the  JW«AtIitAoJtei;Wakefield'i 
Account  tf  Ireland,  ii,  pp.  410-411. 
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as  their  followers.  Their  anthoiit;  rested  cm  tbe  traditioiiB, 
and  often  on  the  undisturhed  possession  of  centuries,  and  thej 
resided  habituall;  among  a  people  vho  vere  attached  to  them 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  duty  and  affection.  At  the  same  time 
their  excessiye  power  was  incompatible  with  the  real  progress  of 
the  nation,  and  it  was  therefore  a  main  end  of  wise  legialatioD 
to  diminish  it.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  object  | 
of  the  law  to  create  an  aristocracy  without  any  of  the  tia~/ 
ditional  ties  of  the  Scotch  chiefs.  By  three  great  measures' 
of  confiscation  about  nine-tenths  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  had  been 
wrested  from  the  dd  proprietors,  whose  deecendantfi  were  often 
found  cultivating  as  cottiers  the  land  that  would  naturally 
have  been  their  own.  The  new  proprietors  were  conquerors,^ 
they  were  Erglishmen,  they  were  Protestants,  they  were  main-j 
tained  in  their  position  by  a  foreign  power,  they  were  very 
commonly  absentees.  In  the  nature  of  things  they  could  havel 
no  real  sympathy  with  their  tenants ;  and,  taking  human  nature 
as  it  is,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  very  many  cases  their 
single  desire  was  to  extract  the  utnraet  revenue  &(»n  the  soiL 
They  did  not,  it  is  true,  possess  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  of 
the  Scotch  chiefs,  but  their  tenants  were  for  the  most  part  so 
ignorant  and  so  poor,  and  the  powers  which  the  law  gave  to 
a  Protestant  in  conflict  with  a  Catholic  were  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  they  were  virtually  despotic.  The  only  resistance 
they  could  really  dread  was  that  which  took  the  form  of  con- 
'  spiracy  and  outrage.  After  the  confiscations  under  William, 
about  300,000  acres  were  restored  to  Catholics  who  were  ad- 
judged by  the  commissioners  to  be  comprised  within  the  articles 
of  Limerick  or  Galway,  or  who  had  been  freely  pardoned  by 
William ;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  the  object  of 
one  large  department  of  the  penal  code  gradually  to  dissociate 
the  Catholics  from  ownership,  and  from  all  that  resembled 
ownership,  of  the  soil.  This  was  the  end  of  the  laws  forbidding 
any  Catholic  to  purchase  land,  to  invest  money  in  mortgages  on 
laud,  to  hold  any  long  or  valuable  lease,  compelling  the  equal 
division  of  the  land  of  a  Catholic  after  death  unless  the  eldest 
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MB  became  a  Protestant,  consigning  the  children  of  a  Catliolic 
pwent  who  died  when  they  were  minors  to  the  guardianship  of 
a  IVotestant.  The  obvious  effect  of  these  laws  was  to  maintain 
•a  aristocracy  of  race  by  making  the  line  of  class  division  as 
seariy  as  possible  coincident  with  that  of  creed. 

The  last  great  contrast  between  Scotland  and  Ireland  lies 
ID  the  development  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise.  In 
Scotland,  aa  we  have  seen  from  the  time  of  the  Union  in  1707, 
eomfdete  firee  trade  with  England  and  the  colonies  was  estab- 
lidttd ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  tbis  measure,  a  powerful  in- 
diBtrial  class  was  created,  bringing  in  ita  train  settled  habits 
of  order,  comfort,  and  luxury.  The  natural  capacities  of  Ire- 
land for  becoming  a  wealthy  countiy  were  certainly  greater  than 
dioee  of  Scotland,  thongh  they  have  oft«n  been  exceedingly 
exaggerated.  Under  no  circumstances  indeed  could  Ireland 
hare  become  in  this  respect  a  serious  rival  to  England.  She  is 
.  almoet  wholly  destitute  of  those  great  coalfields  on  which  more 
than  on  any  other  single  cause  the  manufacturing  supremacy  of 
England  depends.  Owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  produced  by 
pTOxiioity  to  the  Atlantic,  a  large  proportion  of  her  soil  is  irre- 
claimable marsh ;  a  still  larger  part  can  only  be  reclaimed  or 
kept  in  proper  order  by  laige  and  constant  expenditure  in 
draining,  and  the  evil  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  seriously 
aggravated  by  the  law  forbidding  Catholics  firom  lending  money 
in  mortgages  on  land,  which  considerably  diminished  the  amount 
of  capital  expended  in  agricultural  improvement.  It  is  also  no 
small  disadvantage  to  Ireland  materially,  and  a  still  greater  dis- 
advantage to  her  morally  and  politically,  that  she  is  isolated 
from  Europe,  the  whole  bulk  of  England  being  interposed  be- 
tween her  and  the  Continent.  In  England,  too,  most  forms  of 
manuiacturing  industry  date  from  the  Plantageneta  and  the 
Tudors,  During  many  centuries  the  increase  of  capital  and  the 
formation  of  industrial  habits  were  uninterrupted,  for  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I.,  there  had 
been  DO  conflict  since  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  sufficiently  serions 
TOL.  n.  16 
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and  prolonged  to  interfere  with  indnstrial  progrees.  Ireland 
had  barely  emerged  into  an  imperfect  oiviliaation  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  and  had  then  speedily  passed  into  a  long  period  of 
desolating  and  extenninating  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  part  of  the  IrUh  Bailia.az£ieniely  fertile,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  judges  more  fertile  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Thoogh  very  unBoited  for  wheat,  it  is  pre- 
eminently adapted  for  several  other  kinds  of  crop,  and  it  forms 
some  of  the  richest  pasture  land  in  Christendtmi.  Irish  cattle 
has  always  been  famous,  and  Irish  wool  in  the  last  century  waa 
considered  the  best  in  Europe.  -Na-MunUy  jn..thejtflEld_J8 
more  admirably  provided  with  natural  harbours.  It  is  not 
without  navigable  rivers.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
power,  and  its  podtion  between  the  old  world  and  the  new 
points  it  out  aa  a  great  centre  of  commercial  intercourGe. 

A  country  of  which  this  may  be  truly  said  may  not  have 
been  intended  to  take  a  foremost  place  in  the  race  of  industry 
and  wealth,  but  it  was  certainly  not  condemned  by  nature  to 
abject  and  endoring  poverty.  Up  ta  the  tiffieof  the  Restora- 
tion no  legislative  disability  rested  upon  Iriah  industiy,  but  the 
people  who  had  but  recently  acquired  the  rudimentB  of  civili- 
sation had  been  plunged  by  the  Cromwellian  wars  into  a  con- 
dition of  wretchedness  hardly  paralleled  in  hitftoiy.  At  last, 
however,  peace  had  come,  and  it  was  hoped  that  some  faint 
^«ams  of  prosperity  would  have  dawned.  Crowds  of  Crom- 
wellian soldiers,  representing  the  full  average  of  English  energy 
and  intelligence,  had  been  settled  on  the  confiscated  lands,  and 
in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  native  population  the  resources  of  the 
countiy  were  to  a  great  degree  in  their  hands.  The  land  was 
chiefly  pasture,  and  the  main  source  of  Irish  wealth  was  the 
importation  of  cattle  to  England.  The  English  landowners 
however  speedily  took  alarm.  They  complained  that  Irish 
rivalry  in  the  cattle  market  lowered  English  rents,  and  laws 
were  accordingly  enacted  in  1665  and  1680,  absolutely  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  into  England,  &om  Ireland,  of  all  cattle, 
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S  and  swiae,  of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  mutton,  and  even  of 
Inttor  and  cheese.' 

In  this  manner  the  chief  source  of  Iii^i  proB|)erity  was  annihi- 
Jtfed  at  a  single  blow.  Crushing,  however,  and  fatal  as  was  this ' 
prohibition,  it  was  not  the  only  one.  The  Irish,  though  &r 
too  poor  to  have  any  considerable  commerce,  had  at  least  a  few 
sfaipa  afloat,  and  there  were  some  slight  beginnings  of  a  colonial 
bade.  It  was  feared  that  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
this  might  attain  considerable  proportions.  The  two  great 
^geographical  advantages  of  Ireland  are  her  proximity  to 
America  and  her  admirable  harbours.  In  the  original  Navig^ 
tioQ  Act  of  1660  Irish  vessels  had  all  the  privil^es  accorded 
to  English  ones,  but  in  the  amended  Act  of  1663  Ireland  was 
omitted,'  and  she  was  thus  deprived  of  the  whole  colonial  trade. 
With  a  very  few  specified  esceptiona  no  European  articles  could 
be  imported  into  the  English  colonies  except  &om  England,  in 
ships  biiilt  in  England  and  chiefly  manned  by  English  sailors. 
With  a  very  few  specified  exceptions,  no  articles  could  be  brought 
&om  the  colonies  to  Europe  without  beiug  first  unladen  in 
England.  In  1670  the  exclusion  of  Ireland  was  confirmed,*  and 
in  1696  it  was  rendered  still  more  stringent,  for  it  was  provided 
that  no  goods  of  any  kind  could  be  imported  directly  from  the 
colonies  to  Ireland.*  In  this  manner  the  natural  course  of  Irish 
conunerce  was  utterly  checked.  Her  shipping  interest  was 
annihilated,  and  Swift  hardly  exaggerated  when  he  said  :  *  The 
conveniency  of  ports  and  harbours  which  nature  bestowed  so 
liberally  on  this  kingdom,  is  of  no  more  use  to  us  than  a  beauti- 
ful prospect  to  a  man  shut  up  in  a  dungeon.'* 

'  18  Charles  U.  c  2. ;  32  Cbailca  from    Ireland.     Sea    an    interesting 

II.  c  2.     One   effect  of   these  laws  speech  on  Irirh  commercial  Teslrio- 

wbieh  Sir  W.  Petty  notices,  vfas  that  lions,  by  Murray  (Lord  Mansfield),  in 

wbcreaa  Ihtce-fourtlis  of  the  trade  uf  Huliday's  lAft  of  MantfieUl. 
Ireland   had    been    previously  with  ■  IS  Charles  II.  c  7. 

England,  tor  many  years  after  not  ■  22  S:  23  Charles  II.  c.  26. 

mure  than  one-fonrth  took  that  direc-  '  7  i  8  Qui.  III.  c  22.     This  pro- 

tion.     The  French  were  at  this  time  hibition  was  slightly  relaxed  in  1731 

engaged  in  planting  their  sugar  plsn-  by  1  G  eo.  II.  c.  16. 
latioDs,   and    their   task  was    much  *   "  - -•  '"--    -' ■ 

facililAled   by  Uie   provisions   sent 
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Such  measures  might  easily  have  proved  &tal  to  the  indus- 
trial development  of  such  a  country  as  Ireland.  In  the  period 
however  that  elapeed  between  the  Bestoration  and  the  Bevolution 
a  very  remarkable  industrial  spirit  bad  arisen,  and  serious  and 
persevering  eSbrte  were  mode  by  the  Protestant  colonists  to  uUliae 
the  great  natural  advantages  c^.tlie  cpuntiy.  Ireland  at  last  en- 
joyed a  period  of  profound  peace,  and  the  religious  liberty  which 
was  established  effected  a  rapid  improvement  in  her  social  con- 
dition. It  was  true  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
impoverished,  half-civilised,  and  divided,  but  it  was  also 
true  that  taxes  were  lower  than  in  England,  that  land,  living 
and  labour  were  extremely  cheap,  and  that  the  events  of  the 
civil  war  had  drawn  into  the  country  great  numbers  of  able 
and  energetic  Englishmen.  Being  forbidden  to  export  their 
cattle  to  England,  the^  Irish  landowners  turned  their  land  into 
sbeep-walkS)  and  began,  on  a  large  scale,  to  manufacture  the 
wool.  As  early  as  1 636  StrafTord  noticed  that  there  were  some 
small  beginnings  of  a  clothing  trade  in  Ireland,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  discourage  it  to  the  utmost,  lest  it  should  interfere 
with  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England.  '  It  might  be  feared,' 
he  added, '  they  might  beat  us  out  of  the  trade  itself  by  under- 
selling us,  which  they  were  well  able  to  do.' '  But  after  this 
time  the  manufacture  was  for  some  years  unmolested  and  even 
encouraged  by  several  Acts  of  Parliament.*  The  export  of  raw 
wool  from  Ireland  to  foreign  countries  had  been  forbidden  under 
Charies  II.,  but  as  the  same  restriction  was  imposed  on  English 
wool,*  Ireland  was  in  this  respect  at  no  disadvantage,  ft  was  no 
doubt  a  grave  disadvantage  that  she  was  excluded  by  the  Navi- 
gation Act  from  the  whole  colonial  market,  but  the  rest  of  the 
world  at  least,  was  open  to  her  manufactures.  On  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  expori^  of  Irish  cattle,  the  manufacture  begun 
to  increase.  The  quality  of  the  wool,  as  I  have  said,  win 
supremely  good.     A  real  industrial  enthusiasm  had  arisen  in  the 

'  etTaffoid'8Lett«rg,ii.  p.  19.  •  13  Charles  U.  c.  32;   13  &  11 

■  See    HntchinBon'i    Qmmereial      Charl«s  IL  c.  18. 
SutrainU,  pp.  1G9-1T0. 
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nsticn.  Great  numbers  of  English,  Scotch,  and  even  foreign 
manu&ctuiers  came  over.  Many  thousands  of  men  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trade,  and  all  t)w  signs  of  a  great  rising  in- 
dnetry  were  visible.  If  it  was  an  object  of  statesmanship  to 
make  Ireland  a  happy  country,  to  mitigate  the  abject  and  heart- 
rending poverty  of  its  people,  and  to  develop  among  them  baUts 
of  order,  civilisation,  and  loyalty,  the  encouragement  of  this 
industrial  tendancy  was  of  the  utmost  moment.  If  it  was  an 
object  beyoud  all  others  to  make  Ireland  a  Protestant  conntiy, 
the  extension  of  a  rich  manuiacturing  population,  who  would 
for  some  generations  at  least,  be  mainly  Protestant,  would  do 
more  to  effect  this  object  than  any  system  of  penal  laws  or  prose- 
lytising schools.  Unfortunately  there  was  another  object  which 
was  nearer  the  heart  of  the  English  Parliament  than  either  of 
these.  After  the  Revolution,  commercial  influence  became 
supreme  in  its  councils,  lliere  was  an  important  woollen  manu- 
facttiie  in  England,  and  the  English  manufacturers  urgently 
petitioned  for  the  total  destruction  of  tiie  rising  industry  in 
Ireland.  Their  petitioos  were  speedily  attended  to.  The  House 
of  Lords  represented  to  the  King  that  'the  growing  manufac- 
ture of  clotb  in  Ireland,  both  by  the  cheapness  of  all  sorts  of 
necessaries  of  life,  and  goodness  of  materials  for  making  all 
manner  of  cloth,  doth  invite  your  subjects  of  England,  witJi 
their  families  and  servants,  to  leave  their  habitations  to  settle 
there,  to  the  increase  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland, 
which  makes  your  loyal  subjects  in  this  kingdcon  veiy  appre- 
hensive tJiat  the  further  growth  of  it  may  greatly  prejudice 
the  said  manufacture  here.'  The  House  of  Commons  in  very 
similar  terms  urged  William  *  to  enjoin  all  those  you  employ 
in  Ireland  to  make  it  their  care,  and  use  their  utmost  diligence 
to  hinder  the  exportation  of  wool  &om  Ireland,  except  to  be 
imported  hither,  and  for  the  discouraging  the  woollen  manu&c- 
tures.'  The  King  promised  to  do  as  he  was  requested.  A 
parliament  was  summoned  in  Dublin,  in  September  1698,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  destroying  the  Irish  industry.  The  Irish 
Parliament  was  then,  from  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  oont- 
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pifltely  snbsement  to  English  influence,  and,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, it  would  have  had  no  power  to  resist.  The  Lords  Justices 
in  their  opening  speech  urged  iJx  House  to  encourage  the 
linen  and  hempen  manu&cture  instead  of  the  woollen  manu&c- 
ture,  which  England  desired  to  monopolise.  The  Commona  in 
reply  promised  their  hearty  endeavours  to  establish  a  linen  and 
hempen  manu&ctore  in  Ireland,  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
might  And  '  such  a  temperament '  in  respect  to  the  woollen  trade 
as  would  prevent  it  from  being  injurioua  to  that  of  England, 
and  proceeded,  at  the  inntfl""^  of  the  Government^  to  impose 
heavy  additional  duties  on  the  export  of  Irish  woollen  goods. 
The  English,  however,  were  still  onsatiBlied.  The  Irish  woollen 
manufactures  had  already  been  excluded  by  the  Navigation  Act 
from  the  whole  colonial  market ;  they  had  been  virtually  excluded 
from  England  it^elf^  by  duties  amounting  to  prohibition.'  A 
law  of  crushing  severity,  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament  in 
169!),  completed  the  work  and  prohibited  ihe  Irish  &om  ex- 
porting their  manufactured  wool  to  any  other  country  what- 
ever. • 

So  ended  the  &irest  promise  Ireland  bad  ever  known  of 
becoming  a  prosperous  and  a  happy  country.  The  ruin  was 
absolute  and  final.  '  Ireland,'  wrote  Swift  a  few  years  later, 
'  is  the  only  kingdom  I  ever  faeard  or  read  oi^  either  in  ancient 
or  modem  story,  which  was  denied  the  liberty  of  exporting  their 
native  commodities  and  manufactures  wherever  they  pleased, 
except  to  countries  at  war  with  their  own  prince  or  state.  Yet 
this  privilege,  by  the  superiority  of  mere  power,  is  refused  us 
in  the  most  momentous  parts  of  commerce ;  besides  an  Act  of 
navigation,  to  which  we  never  assented,  pressed  down  upon  us 
and  rigorously  executed.'  *  The  main  industry  of  Ireland  had 
been  deliberately  destroyed  because  it  had  so  prospered  that  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  had  b^un  to  regard  it  as  a  competitor  with 

'  12   Charles  11.  C.  i,  and  after-  Hatchinson's   Qmvuircial  Hettrainti 

waids  11  Qeor^re  I-  C.  7.  if  Ireland  (1TT9).    !j«e,  too,  Hacpber- 

■  10  *  11  Qui.  III.  c,  10.    A  full  aon's  AniiaU  0/  droun'ree. 
histocy  of  all  matters  rcUtiog  to  thu  ■  SlUirt  Tun  ^  tht  Staff  ^  Trt- 

le^ialaUoD   will   be    found  in  Hcly  lamd. 
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tbeir  own.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  promise  was  made  that 
the  lineo  and  hempen  manufacture  should  be  encouraged  as  a 
oompensation ;  but,  even  if  it  had  been  a  just  principle  that  a 
nation  should  be  restricted  by  force  of  law  to  one  or  two  forms 
<rfiudu8tr;,  there  was  no  proportion  between  that  which  was 
(destroyed  and  that  which  was  to  be  favoured,  and  no  real  re- 
eipraoity  established  between  the  two  countries.  The  Unen 
maau&cture  may,  indeed,  be  dimly  traced  far  back  into  Irish 
history.  It  is  noticed  in  an  English  poem  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  centuiy  later  Giiicciardini,  in 
his  description  of  the  Low  Countries,  mentions  coarse  linen  as 
among  the  products  imported  &om  Ireland  to  Antwerp.  Straf- 
ford had  done  much  to  encourage  it,  and  after  the  calami- 
ties of  the  Cromwellian  period,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had 
laboored  with  some  eoccesB  to  revive  it.  But  it  had  never  at- 
tained any  great  extension  ;  it  was  almost  annihilated  by  the 
war  of  the  Hevolution,  and  in  1700  the  value  of  the  whole 
export  of  Irish  linen  amoimted  to  little  more  than  14,0002. 
The  English  utterly  suppressed  tbe  existing  woollen  manufac- 
ture in  Ireland  in  order  to  reserve  that  industry  entirely  to 
themselves ;  but  the  English  and  Scotch  continued  as  usual 
their  manufacture  of  linen.  The  Irish  trade  was  ruined  in 
1699,  but  DO  legislative  encouragement  was  given  to  the  Irish 
linen  manufacture  till  1705,  when,  at  the  urgent  petition  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  the  Irish  were  allowed  to  export  their 
white  and  brown  linens,  but  these  only,  to  the  British  colonies, 
and  they  were  not  permitted  to  bring  any  colonial  goods  in 
return.  Tbe  Irish  linen  manufacture  was  undoubtedly  en- 
(Miuraged  by  bounties,  but  not  until  1743,  when  the  country 
had  sunk  into  a  condition  of  appalling  wretchedness.  In  spite 
of  the  compact  of  1698,  the  hempen  manufacture  was  so  dis- 
couraged that  it  positively  ceased.  Disabling  duties  were  im- 
posed on  Irish  sailcloth  imported  into  England,  Irish  checked, 
striped,  and  dyed  linens  were  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
colonies.  They  were  virtually  excluded  from  England  by  the 
imposition   of  a  duty   of  30  per  cent.,  and  Ireland  was  not 
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allowed  to  participate  in  the  bounties  granted  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  tliese  descriptions  of  linen  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign 
countries.'  We  have  a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of 
feeling  prevailing  in  England  in  the  fact  that  two  petitionG 
were  presented  in  1698  from  Folkestone  and  Aldborough  com- 
plaining of  the  injury  done  to  the  fishermen  of  these  towns 
*  by  the  Irish  catching  herrings  at  Waterford  and  Wexford  and 
sending  them  to  the  Straits,  and  thereby  forestalling  and  ruin- 
ing petitioners'  markets';*  and  there  was  even  a  party  in 
England  who  desired  to  prohibit  all  fisheries  on  the  Irish  shore 
except  by  boats  built  and  manned  by  Englishmen.* 

The  efiect  of  the  policy  I  have  described  was  niinous  in 
the  extreme.  It  bad  become  abundantly  evident  to  all  reasoi^ 
able  men  that  England  possessed  both  the  power  and  the  will 
to  crush  every  form  of  Irish  industry  as  soon  as  it  became  suf- 
ficiently prosperous  to  compete  in  any  degree  with  her  own 
manufactures.  It  appeared  useless  to  persist,  and  a  general 
commercial  despondency  prevailed.*  The  leading  manufacturers 
at  once  emigrated  to  England,  to  America,  or  to  the  Continent. 
Many  thousands  of  Irish  Protestants  took  refuge  in  the  Colo- 
nies, and  the  possibility  of  balancing  the  great  numerical 
strength  of  the  Catholics  was  for  ever  at  an  end.  The  Irish, 
forbidden  to  export  their  woollen  manufactures  to  any  country 
whatever,  or  their  raw  wool  to  any  country  except  England, 
were  driven  almost  necessarily  to  seek  a  market  for  their  pro- 
duce in  a  smuggling  trade  with  France.     The  configuration  of 

tpoitdenee,  hj  King,  who  was  then 
Itishop  of  Deny.  Biit,  Mus.,  Bibl. 
Egert.  917, 

*  '  I  am  sorif  to  find  so  univcmal 
ft  cle8poDdeD<^  amonget  us  in  respect 
to  trade.  Men  of  all  degrees  give  up 
the  thought  of  improving  our  cum- 
merce,  and  conclude  that  the  rzstric- 


■  Hutchinson's  Oimmerciai  Jlt- 
j(»ui<(, pp.  130-160.  Dotioa'E-ayon 
Irith  Trade.  Crumpe's  Eitat/  on  the 
bett  nutanj  0/  providing  tmplagvunt 
for  tkt  peopie,  p.  304.  An  Inqvinj 
into  thr  State  and  Progrea  of  the 
Linen  Manv/acivre  in  Ireland  (Dub- 
lin, ITST).  See  too  a  paper  on  the  his- 
tory of  Irisli  commoreo  liy  W.  Pinker- 
ton  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Ulater 
Journal  of  ArcliKology. 

'  Hutchinson's  Cammereial  Re- 
tirainti,  p.  ISS. 

*  See  a  very  remarkable  letter 
(Jan.  1697)  in  the  SmU/iTreU  Cmre- 


table  that  any  altcmpl  on 
tliat  head  would  be  vain  anrl  fruit- 
less.'— An  Ettay  on  the  Trade  of 
Ireland,  by  the  author  of  Boatonoble 
Benarlu  (1T29). 
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the  Irish  coast  was  eminently  favourable  to  it.  Wool  waa 
aeeretly  shipped  from  every  bay,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to 
the  Frem:h  woollen  manufacture,  which  was  the  most  serious 
rival  to  tbat  of  England,  and  another  was  added  to  the  many 
powerful  influences  that  were  educating  all  classes  of  Irishmen 
into  hostility  to  the  law.  The  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  were  already  sufficiently  harsh,  strained,  and  unnatural, 
bat  they  were  fearfully  aggravated  when  the  destruction  of 
manufacturing  industry  threw  the  whole  population  for  sub- 
dateoce  on  the  soil.  It  was  computed  by  a  contemporary 
writer  that  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  waa  ruined  in  1699, 
afforded  employment  to  12,000  Frntestant  families  in  the 
metropolis,  and  to  30,000  dispersed  over  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom.' For  nearly  fifty  years  after  its  destruction  the  people 
were  in  such  a  state  of  poverty  that  every  bad  season  produced 
an  absolute  famine.  The  Journals  of  the  Irish  Parliament  are 
full  of  complaints  of  the  decay  of  trade,  and  the  miserable 
destitution  of  the  people.  It  was  found  necessary  to  reduce 
the  army.  The  revenue  repeatedly  fell  short.  In  1703,  1705, 
and  1707  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  unanimously  that 
'  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  good 
of  the  kingdom,  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  should  use  none 
other  but  the  manufactures  of  this  kingdom  in  their  apparel 
and  the  furniture  of  their  houses,'  and  in  the  last  of  these  ses- 
sions the  Members  engaged  their  honour  to  conform  themselves 
to  this  resolution.'  Swift  supported  the  policy  in  his  well- 
known  *  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures,* 
which  appeared  in  1720 ;  and  he  declared  with  emphasis 
that  'whoever  traveb  through  this  country  and  observes  the 
face  of  nature,  or  the  faces  and  habits  and  dwellings  of  the 
natives,  would  hardly  ihink  himself  in  a  land  where  either  law, 
religion,  or  common  humanity  was  professed.'     A  remarkable 

'  See  O'CoDor's  But.  of  the  Irith  hj  charity.     Comeiereial  Batnmitt, 

Cathahct,  p.  149.    AcconliDg  to  Hely  pp.  200,  210. 
UnttJiiiuoti,  in  two  y^axa  after  the  '  HuttJiinson'B 

prohibitioD,  from   20,000   to   30.000  itrainU. 
woikeit  in  wool  had  to  be  supported 
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letter,  writteo  by  an  Irish  peer  in  the  March  of  1702,  has  bees 
preserved,  complaimag  that  the  money  of  the  country  was 
almost  gone,  and  the  poverty  of  the  towns  so  great  that  it  was 
feared  the  Court  mourning  for  the  death  of  William  would  be 
the  mial  blow.' 

The  linen  manufacture  had,  however,  been  of  late  much 
extended  in  the  north.  A  patent  was  granted  to  some  French 
refugees  in  1700,  and  Crommelin,  a  native  of  St.  Quintin, 
laboured  for  many  years  with  great  skill  and  energy  to  spread 
the  industry.  He  maintained  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ire- 
land  were  eminently  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  that 
as  good  hemp  could  be  grown  over  the  whole  country  south  of 
Dundalk  aa  in  any  part  of  the  world.*  It  was  represented  that 
it  would  he  extremely  desirable  if  Crommelin  could  be  induced 
to  settle  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  spread  his  industry 
among  the  hajf -starving  population.  He  agreed  to  establish  him- 
self at  Kilkenny,  provided  he  obtained  an  extension  of  his  patent 
and  an  immediate  payment  of  2,5002.  liut  this  small  sum  was 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  a  letter  is  extant  in 
which  the  Lords  Justices  complain  that  Ireland  was  at  this  time 
too  poor  to  raise  it,  and  recommend  that,  inf<tead  of  money,  the 
patent  should  be  extended  for  a  somewhat  longer  period.'  But 
a  characteristic  difficulty  now  arose.  Although  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  linen  maQufacture  was  the  great  compensation  which 
England  had  offered  for  the  ruin  of  Irish  wool,  no  sooner  was  there 
a  prospect  of  that  manufacture  being  extended  to  the  wretched 
population  of  Leinster  than  a  fierce  opposition  sprang  up.  It 
was  feared  that  if  Irish  linen  displaced  Dutch  linen  in  Eng- 
land, the  Dutch  might  no  longer  care  to  admit  English  woollen 
manufactures  into  Holland,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Irish 
industry  might  therefore  be  indirectly  injurious  to  England. 
The  English  Commissionera  of  Customs  strenuously  opposed  the 

'  British    Museum,   Bibl.   BRcrt.  J«Ianji,brLoiii8Crommelin(DubliD, 

917.    Tliis  letter  is  in  the  3(nUUmell  I73i).  p.  4. 
Carmtpondenct.  *  Dritieh     Museum    Add.    HS& 

•  E$tay    Umardt    imprmxitg    the  9,717,  p.  18. 
Hempea  and  Flaxen  Manufaaturt  i^ 
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The  Lord  High  Treasurer  advised  that,  if  the  patent 
were  extended,  it  Bhould  at  least  be  under  the  restriction  that 
DO  linen  except  the  coarsest  kind  should  be  made,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  prolonged  struggle,  and  by  the  urgent  representa- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  that  the  small  boon  was  con- 
ceded.' The  Irish  Parliament  did  what  it  could.  In  1708 
■pinniiig-^chools  were  established  in  every  county,  and  pre- 
miums were  offered  for  the  best  linen,  and  a  board  of  tnutees 
was  appointed  in  1710  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
&oture ;  but  the  utter  want  of  capital,  the  neglect  of  the  grand 
juries,  the  ignorance,  poverty,  and  degradation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, made  the  attempt  to  create  a  new  manu&cture  hopeless.* 
In  the  meantime  great  districts  in  the  southern  and  western 
porta  of  the  island  were  absolutely  depopulated ;  and  in  order 
in  8C»oe  degree  to  revive  agriculture,  a  colony  of  PalaUnes  was 
planted  in  1709.  In  the  north,  matters  were  only  a  little  better, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  scanty  capital  which  had  been 
accumulated  was  swept  away  in  the  South  Sea  panic.  Bishop 
Nicholson,  who  was  translated  in  1718  from  the  see  of  Carlisle 
to  that  of  Deny,  gives,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,*  a  vivid  description  of  the  misery  both  of  the 
towns  and  of  the  country  districts.  '  Our  trade  of  all  kind,'  he 
wrote  in  1720,  'is  at  a  stand,  insomuch  as  that  our  most  eiui- 
nent  merchanta  who  used  to  pay  bills  of  1,000^.  at  sight,  are 


'  a.  DodiDgton  to  J.  Dawsoo, 
Jolj  17,  1T03,  eaumeraUB  the  objec- 
tiona  to  the  proposed  patent.  The 
tirst  is,  'that,  hj  encoomgiDg  aod 
fXtjiag  rewardi  to  SDch  peraoos  as 
make  fine  liaen  in  Ireland,  the 
PlemiDgv  and  Hollanders  are  pro- 
Toked  to  dUoonrage  the  woollen 
mannfact  me  of  Britain.'  —  Depart- 
ment&l  Correspondence,  Irish  Slate 
P^er  Office.  There  are  several  other 
letters  on  the  same  subject  in  this 
series  of  papers.  The  old  patent  was 
prolonged  for  six  years.  Davenant 
Bigned  against  all  encouragement  of 
the  Irish  linen  mannfaetiiTe  on  the 
same  groonds  as  those  stated  by  Dod- 


ington.  Davenant's  Wirrkt,  ii.  2S6- 
267. 

■  An  Inquirv  into  the  State  and 
PrOj/TBa  of  the  Liiun  Manufaetwe  in 
/raIiliu{,lTST,pp.  42-il.  Lord  Moles- 
worth  s^B  that  the  law  which  required 
the  grand  juries  in  each  county  to  give 
premiums  to  the  women  who  had 
made  the  three  best  pieces  of  linen 
cloth  broke  down  because  the  yoong 
jurymen  insisted  on  always  giving 
them  to  tbo  three  prettiest  girls. 
Same  Coatideratieiu  o»  tie  Prmmitvm 
(^  Agneuitttra,t,j  "R.  L.  T.  M.  (1733), 
p.  36. 

•  British  Hnseam  Add  MBS.  6,116. 
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hardl;  able  to  raise  1001.  in  so  many  days.  Spindles  of  yam 
(our  daily  bread)  are  fallen  &om  2e.  6d.  to  1  Sd.,  and  everything 
else  in  proportion.  Our  best  beef  (as  good  as  I  ever  ate  in 
England)  is  sold  under  |<i.  a  pound,  and  all  this  not  from  any 
extraordinary  plenty  of  commodities,  but  from  a  perfect  dearth 
of  money.'  Though  apparently  a  hard  and  sclfiEh  man,  the 
scenes  of  wretchedness  which  be  witnessed  on  his  journey  from 
Dublin  to  his  diocese  moved   him  to  a  genuine  compassion. 

*  Never  did  I  behold,'  he  writes,  *  even  in  Pieardy,  Westphalia, 
or  Scotland,  such  dismal  marks  of  hunger  and  want  as  ap- 
peared in  the  countenances  of  most  of  tiie  poor  creatures  I  met 
with  on  the  road.'  He  dilates  upon  the  rack-rents,  the  miser- 
able hovels,  the  almost  complete  absence  of  clothing ;  and  he 
tells  how,  one  of  hia  carriage-horses  having  been  accidentally 
killed,  it  was  at  once  surrounded  by  fifty  or  sixty  feimished  cot- 
tagers straggling  desperately  to  obtain  a  morsel  of  fiesh  foi 
themselves  and  their  children.  In  the  wilds  of  Donegal,  as  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  bad  seasons,  the  cattle  were  bted, 
and  their  blood,  boiled  with  aorrel,  gave  the  poor  a  miserable 
subsistence.'  *The  poor,' wrote  Sheridan  in  1728,  'are  sunk 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  misery  and  poverty — their  houses 
dunghills,  their  victuals  the  blood  of  their  cattle,  or  the  herbs 
of  the  field.' '  More  than  sixty  years  after  the  campaign  of 
Cromwell,  the  churches  which  he  had  battered  down  in  Drog- 
beda  and  in  many  other  places  remained  in  ruins,  and  every 
town  on  the  ea^  of  Ireland  bore  clear  traces  of  the  desolation 
he  had  wrought.' 

The  Irish   tracts  of   Swift,  and  especially  his   admirable 

*  Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,'  which  appeared  in  1727, 
and  that  ghastly  piece  of  irony, '  The  Modest  Proposal  for  Pre- 
venting tfae  Poor  of  Ireland  from  being  a  Burden  to  their 
Parents  and  Country,'  which  was  written  in  1729,  tell  the  same 
tale.     The  latter  tract  appeared  at  a  time  when  three  terrible 
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jtaia  of  dearth  had  reduced  the  people  to  the  last  extremities.' 
*  The  old  and  sick,'  Swift  assures  us,  were  'every  day  dying  and 
rotting  by  cold  and  famine  and  filth  and  vermin.  The  younger 
laboorers  cannot  get  work,  and  consequently  pine  away  for 
want  of  nourish  ment  to  a  degree  that  if  at  any  time  they  are 
accidentally  hired  to  common  labour,  they  have  not  strength  to 
perform  it.'  There  were  tumults  at  Limerick,  Cork,  Waterford, 
and  Cloimiel,  to  prevent  the  com  from  going  northwards,  and 
bitter  complaints  both  among  the  gentry  and  the  poor  that  the 
export  was  still  permitted,  that  large  quantities  of  oats  were 
■hipped  from  Cork  at  a  time  when  the  people  at  home  were 
starving.  In  the  beginning  of  1730  two  ships  laden  with  barley 
were  stopped  at  Drogheda  by  a  fierce  mob,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  unload.*  In  twenty  years  there  were  at  least  three  or 
four  of  absolute  famine,  and  that  of  1740  and  1741,  which 


■  Primate  Boulter,  miting  Id 
March  ITAJ,  thus  describes  the  earlier 
■ta^  of  the  diatresj  :  '  Last  fear  the 
deuness  of  com  w&t  such  that  tbou- 
■aods  of  families  quilted  their  habita- 
tions to  seek  bread  elsewhere,  and 
manj  hundreds  [;eri»hed ;  this  year 
the  poor  had  coDBiimed  their  potatoes, 
vhicb  is  Iheir  winter  sul^istencc, 
near  two  months  sooner  than  ordinary, 
e  already,  throu;jh  the  deamess 


rents  living  in  filth  and  naalinese 
upon  buttermilt  and  potatoes,  with- 
out a  shoe  or  stocking  to  their  feet. 


t  that  i: 


places  they  begin  already 
their  habitations.'— Boulter's  Lettert, 
i.  p.  226.  Hwift  in  the  same  year 
gave  this  vivid  description  of  llie 
condition  of  the  country:  'It  is 
manifest  that  whatever  stranger  took 
such  a  journey  [through  Ireland] 
would  be  apt  to  tliink  hiniiielf  travel- 
ling in  Lapland  or  Yaland,  rather 
than  in  a  country  ko  favouied  by 
ua'ure  as  ours,  both  in  fruitful- 
nesa  of  soil  and  tcmpuialuro  of  cli- 
mate. TLe  miserabli.  dress,  and  diet, 
and  dwelling  of  the  people ;  the 
);eneral  desolation  in  most  parts 
of  the  kintjdijni ;  rlic  old  acals  of  the 
cability  and  gentry  all  in  ruins  and 

families  of  farmers  wlio  pay  great 


lish  togsty  to  receive  them — these 
niay,  indeed,  be  comfortable  sights  to 
an  ISnglish  spectator  who  comes  for 
a  short  time  to  learn  the  language, 
and  letuma  hack  to  his  own  country, 
whither  he  finds  all  our  wealth  trans- 
mitted. Jfvitra  miiei-ia  magna  Bit.'— 
Slunt  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
See,  too,  for  much  evidence  of  the 
depression  of  the  country,  Hutchin- 
son's CoiatHeTcial  BettrainU. 

'  Letters  of  Marmaduke  Cogbill 
to  Boulhwell.  Brit.  Mua.  Add.  H88. 
31,122.  Wesley  describes  a  curious 
scene  of  this  kind  which  occurred  at 
tiligo  in  neS.  The  foreslallers  bad 
■  bought  up  all  the  com  far  and  near, 
to  starve  the  poor  and  load  a  Dutch 
ship  which  lay  at  the  quays;  but  the- 
mob  brought  it  all  out  Into  the 
mcurUet  and  sold  it  for  the  owners 
at  the  common  price.  And  this  they 
did  with  all  the  calmness  and  com- 
posure imaginable,  and  without  strik- 
ing or  hurting  any  one.' — Wesley's 
JauriiaL 
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followed  the  great  frost  at  the  end  of  1739,  though  it  hashardlj 
left  a  trace  in  history,  and  hardly  excited  any  attention  in  Eng^ 
land,  was  one  of  the  most  fearful  upon  record.  '  Want  and 
misery.'  wrote  a  contemporary  oheerver, '  are  in  every  faoe,  the 
rich  unable  to  relieve  the  poor,  the  roads  spread  with  dead  and 
dying  bodies,  mankind  the  colour  of  the  docks  and  nettles  they 
feed  on,  two  or  three  sometimes  on  a  car  going  to  the  grave  for 
want  of  bearers  to  carry  them,  and  many  buried  only  in  the 
fields  and  ditches  where  they  perished.  The  universal  scarcity 
was  followed  by  fluxes  and  malignant  fevers,  which  swept  oS 
multitudes  of  all  sorts,  bo  that  whole  villages  were  laid  waste.' ' 
This  writer  maintained— it  is  to  be  hoped  with  great  ex- 
aggeration —  that  400,000  persons  probably  perished  at  this 
time  through  famine  or  its  attendant  diseases.  Berkeley,  irtio 
was  then  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  a  letter  to  his  trlend  Prior,  dated 
May  1741,  writes:  '  The  distresses  of  the  sick  and  poor  are 
endless.  The  havoc  of  mankind  in  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  some  adjacent  places  hath  been  incredible.  The 
nation  probably  will  not  recover  this  loss  in  a  century.  The 
other  day  I  heard  one  from  the  county  of  Limerick  say  that 
whole  villages  weie  entirely  dispeopled.  About  two  months 
since  I  heard  Sir  Richard  Cox  say  that  five  hundred  were  dead 
in  the  pariah,  though  in  a  county  I  believe  not  very  populous.' ' 
Skelton,  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  considerable  literary  talents, 
and  of  great  energy  and  benevolence  of  character,  who  was 
then  officiating  at  Monaghan,  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  famine  a 
very  remarkable  letter '  on  the  necessity  of  tillage  and  granaries,' 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  sole  means  of  in  some  degree 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  calamity.  He  tells  us  '  it  was 
computed  by  some,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  as 
many  people  died  of  want,  or  of  disorders  occasioned  by  want, 
within  tlie  two  years  past  as  fell  by  the  sword  in  the  massacre 

'  Uie  Ortmnt   qf  Ireland,  a,  pam-  fonnd  id  ihe  Hallida;  collection  of 

phlet     qootrd     in    the     (/tiitleauiii'i  pamphlets  in  the  Iriiih  Academy — an 

Mofiaiiie,    for     ITll,    pp.    63S~610.  iovalimblB  collection  to  aU  who  are 

This  pamphlet,  and  some  othera  re-  studying  Irish  hiatary. 
lating  to  the  same  famine,  will  be  '  Fraser'g  Lifg  sff  Berluiley,  p.  S6S. 
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and  lebellioD  of  1641.  Whole  parishes  in  some  places  -wem 
ahnoet  desolate ;  the  dead  have  been  eateo  in  the  fi^ds  by  dogs 
fax  want  of  people  to  bury  them.  Whole  thousands  in  a  barony 
have  perished,  some  of  hunger  and  others  of  disorders  occa- 
sioned by  unnatural,  unwholesome,  and  putrid  diet.'  * 

'By  a  moderate  computation,'  said  another  writer  who  lived 
in  Ute  comty  of  Tipperary, '  very  near  one-third  part  of  the  poor 
cotHers  of  Munster  have  perished  by  fevers,  fluxes,  and  down- 
tight  want ; '  and  be  described  with  a  terrible  energy  the  scenes 
which  he  witnessed  around  his  own  dwelling.  '  The  charity  of 
the  landlords  and  farmers  is  almost  quite  exhausted.  Multitudes 
have  perished,  and  are  daily  perishing  under  hedges  and  ditches 
— gome  by  fevem,  some  by  fluses,  and  some  through  downright 
cruel  want  in  the  utmost  agonies  of  despair.  I  have  seen  the 
labourer  endeavouring  to  work  at  bis  spade,  but  fainting  for 
want  of  food,  and  forced  to  quit  it.  I  have  seen  the  aged  father 
eating  grass  like  a  beast,  and  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  wishing 
for  his  dissolution.  I  have  seen  the  helpless  orphan  exposed  on 
the  dunghill,  and  none  to  take  him  in  for  fear  of  infection ; 
and  I  have  seen  the  hungry  infant  sucking  at  the  breast  of  the 
already  expired  parent."  Frimate  Boulter  exhibited  in  this 
wretched  period  an  admirable  example  of  charity,  bundrnds 
were  daily  fed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  by  Mr.  Damer, 
hj  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College,  and  by  some  others ;  and 
a  few  obelisks  still  remain  which  were  built  at  this  time  to  give 
employment  to  the  poor,'  but  the  country  was  so  drained  of  its 
wealth  that  but  little  could  be  done.  The  cottiers  depended 
wholly  on  their  potato  plots,  and  when  these  failed  tbey  died  by 
thousands.  In  the  county  of  Kerry  the  collectors  of  hearth- 
money  in  1733  returned  the  number  of  families  paying  the  tax 
at  14,346.  In  1744  it  bad  sunk  to  9,372,  about  a  third  part 
having  disappeared.' 

>  Skelton'8  WorlU,  v.  p.  352.  *  E.g;    on    Eilliner    Hill,    dmi 

*  Letter /rtm  a  eauniry  geatlenuin  Mafuootb,  aod  at  Poitarliiifftoii. 
«•   fte  praviiue  of  Maiuter  to  HU  '  Smith's  AeooiM  (f  tk*   Of.  ^ 

Orcust   the  Lord   Prineia.    DubUo,  jtwry  (1766),  p.  77. 
1741. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  tho  conduct  of  England  in  destroy- 
ing the  trade  and  the  most  important  manufacture  of  Ireland 
wo^  a  much  less  exceptional  proceeding  than  Irish  writers  are 
disposed  to  maintain.  England  did  to  Ireland  little  more  than 
she  had  done  t«  America  and  to  Scotland,  (ad  she  acted  in 
accordance  with  commercial  principles  that  then  governed  all 
colonial  policy.  It  was  a  fundamental  mazim  that  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  a  dependency  should  be  wholly  suborditiated 
to  tJiose  of  the  mother  country,  and  to  an  English  mind  there 
was  no  reason  why  this  maxim  should  not  be  rigidly  applied  to 
Ireland.  Davenant,  who  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
centary  was  the  most  influential  writer  on  commercial  questions, 
strenuously  maintained  that  the  greater  cheapness  of  living  and 
labour  in  Ireland  rendered  her  a  dangerous  rival^and  that  there- 
fore every  form  of  industry  which  could  compete  with  Eng- 
lish manufacture  should  be  discouraged  or  suppressed.  All  en- 
couragement, he  says,  that  can  possibly  consist  with  the  welfare 
of  England  should  b^  given  to  Irish  planters,  and  he  suggests 
that  the  admission  of  Irish  cattle  into  England  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  advantageous  to  England  and  the  best  means  of 
diverting  the  Irish  from  manufactures,  but  he  strongly  supports 
the  absolute  prohibitioD  of  the  Irish  wool  manufacture  and 
objects  to  all  encouragement  of  the  linen  manufacture.*  The 
Catholics,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people,  were  looked 
upon  in  England  with  unmingled  hatred.  The  Irish  Protes- 
tants owed  their  ascendency  to  England,  and  she  had  but  lately 
re-estahlished  it  by  an  expensive  war.  The  real  peculiarity 
of  the  case  lay  much  less  in  the  commercial  legislation  of 
England  than  in  the  situation  of  Ireland.  Scotland  possessed 
an  independent  parliament,  supported  by  the  entire  natiou,  and 
she  was  therefore  able  to  make  herself  so  troublesome  that 
England  purchiised  the  Union  by  ample  commercial  privileges. 
The  American  colonies  contained  within  themselves  almost  un- 
limited resources.     No  legislation  could  counteract  their  great 

'  DftTenant's  Uarla,  ii.  23T-2E7. 
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al  advantages.  They  were  inhabited  by  a  people  who, 
tbe  circumatances  of  the  case,  possessed  much  more  than 
^  energy,  and  they  were  so  large  and  ao  distant  from  the 
a  country  that  it  waa  practically  impossible  very  seriously 
jure  their  trade.  The  position  of  Ireland  was  totally 
mt.  Her  parliament  was  wholly  dependent  on  that  of 
ad.  Her  ruling  caste  were  planted  in  the  midst  of  a 
a  and  subjugated  population.     She  lay  within  a  few  hoars 

English  coast.     The  bulk  of  her  people  were  crushed  to 
ery  dust  by  penal  laws,'  and  most  of  the  men  of  energy 
mbition  were  driven  Erom  her  shore.     She  was  thus  com- 
y  within  the  grasp  of  England,  and  that  grasp  was  tightened 
most  every  element  of  her  prosperity  was  destroyed. 
»:ording  to  the  maxims  then  prevailing,  the  policy  was  a 
latural,  but^  as  far  as  the  true  interests  of  England  were 
Hied,  it  was  a  very  shortr^ighted  one.     If  the  Protestants 
o  be  treated  as  an  English  garrison  in  Ireland,  it  was  thu    . 
IS  interest  of  the  mother  country  that  they  should  be  as   ' 
rous,  as  powerful,  and  an  united  as  possible.     England,  on 
'Utrary,  by  her  commercial  laws,  deliberately  crushed  their 
trity,  drove  them  by  thousands  into  exile,  arrested  the 

of  a   considerable    Protestant  population   &om   Great 

.  .  .  Where  an;  considerable  body  of 
tlie  people  are  thrown  into  this  poli- 
tical apalh;,  arts  and  manufactoTM 
must  languish  of  course,  and  jnwald 
decays  must  come  in  aid  of  the  exterior 
waunda  of  tbe  State.'— rA«  Gnu  oftka 
Soman  Catlielicl  of  Ireland  (17&S), 
p.  46.  As  another  writer  says,  '  three- 
fourths  oi  two-thiida  of  tbe  people 
being  Papists  made  the  Protestants 
cause  laws  for  their  own  secnrity 
which  in  their  consequences  dis- 
courage tbe  laboar  and  industry  of 
the  Papists,  and  keep  the  lower  people 
GO  poor,  and  prevent  agiicnlture,  that 
there  is  no  Store  or  reserve  of  grain, 
and  every  tbree  oi  four  yeais  there  la 
a  scarcity.' — Loose  papers  relating  to 
Ircland(Dritish  Museum, I^nad. U3)| 
pp.  61-62 


le  way  in  which  the  penal  laws 
.  in  industrial  life  is  well  put 
nphlet  which  appeared  during 
{artin^on's  Viceroyally.  'In 
ne  penal  and  excluding  laws 
.  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
d  to  by  Queen  Ahue.  In  the 
Uowing,  out  lands  fell  under  10 
it.  Every  branch  of  industry 
ainsequence  and  in  proportion, 
Chongb  it  would  be  unfair  to 
to  the  abjection  and  incapaci- 
the  Papists  all  the  evils  we 
bonced  under,  yet  it  is  beyond 


)  the  E 


nlierles; 


!  laid  ujion  them  Ibat 
m  showed  few  or  no  symptoms 
jvery  tor  many  years.  Tlie 
on  of  real  and  Uie  prospect 
letnal  bondage  produce  woeful 
ractionc  in  the  human  mind. 
iL.  II.  ] 
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;  BritaiD,  prevented  the  fbrmatioD  of  those  indiutrial  hatuts  and 
^feelings  vMch  are  the  most  powerAjl  enpport  of  a  Govern- 
ment,  and  inspired  the  Fresbjteriana  of  the  north  with  a  bitter 
jbatred  of  her  rule,  Not  contcmt  with  this,  ebe  proceeded 
Jto  divide  her  friends.  The  English  Toleration  Act  was  not 
extended  to  Ireland,  and  the  Nonconfonniste  in  the  first  years 
.of  the  eighteenth  century  only  celebrated  tiieir  worship  by  con- 
nivance. The  sacramental  test  was  inserted  by  the  English 
ministers  in  the  Anti-Popery  Bill  of  1704,  and  the  Dis^Qtm 
were  thus  excluded  from  all  municipal  offices.  Their  mar- 
riages, unless  celebrated  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  were 
irregular,  and  subjected  them  to  vexatious  prosecutions  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  in  1713  the  English  Parliament 
extended  the  provisions  of  the  Schiam  Act  to  Ireland.  The 
Catholics  were,  no  doubt,  for  a  time  paralysed,  but  in  this 
quarter  also  the  seeds  of  future  retribution  were  abundantly 
sown.  By  a  long  course  of  atrocious  legislation,  directed 
expressly  against  their  religion,  they  were  educated  into  hatred 
of  the  law.  The  landlords  of  their  own  persuasion,  who  would 
have  been  their  natural  and  their  moat  moderate  leaders,  were, 
as  a  class,  gradually  abolished.  Education,  industrial  pursuits, 
ambition,  and  wealth,  all  of  which  mitigate  the  intensity  of 
religious  bigotry,  were  steadily  denied  them.  Every  tendency 
to  amalgamate  with  the  Protestants  was  arrested,  and  the  whole 
Catholic  population  were  reduced  to  a  degree  of  ignorance  and 
poverty  in  which  the  normal  checks  on  population  wholly 
ceased  to  operate.  Starvation  may  check  the  multiplication  of 
population,  but  the  fear  of  starvation  never  does.  In  a  peaceful 
conununity,  in  which  infanticide  is  almost  unknown  and  gros? 
vice  very  rare,  the  real  check  to  excessive  multiplication  is  a 
high  standard  of  comfort.  The  shame  and  dread  of  falling 
below  it,  the  desire  of  attaining  a  higher  round  in  the  social 
ladder,  lead  to  self-denial,  providence,  and  tardy  marriages. 
But  when  men  have  no  such  standard,  when  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  live  without  any  of  the  decencies,  ornaments,  or 
luxuries  of  life ;  when  potatoes  and  milk  and  a  mud  bovel  are 
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•11  they  require  and  all  they  can  hope  for ;  when,  in  a  word, 
they  are  bo  wretched  that  they  can  hardly,  by  any  imprudence, 
make  their  condition  permanently  worse  than  it  is,  they  will 
impose  no  restraint  upon  themselves,  and,  except  in  periods  of 
pestilence,  &mine,  or  exterminating  war,  will  inevitably  in- 
crease with  excessive  rapidity.  In  Ireland  early  marriages  were 
■till  further  encouraged  by  the  priests,  partly,  no  doubt,  as 
ooodncive  to  morality,  and  partly,  it  is  said,  because  fees  at 
weddings  and  baptisms  were  of  great  importance  to  an  impo- 
verished clergy,  excluded  from  every  kind  of  State  provision. 
In  this  manner,  by  a  curious  nemesis,  one  of  the  results  of  the 
lawB  that  were  intended  to  crush  Catholicism  in  Ireland  was, 
that  after  a  few  years  the  Catholics  increased  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  population.' 
"  The  same  complete  subordination  of  Irish  to  English  in- 
terests extended  through  the  political  system.  Of  the  revenue 
of  the  coimtry  the  larger  part  was  entirely  beyond  the  control 
of  Parliament.  The  hereditary  revenue,  as  it  existed  after 
the  Revolution,  still  rested  substantially  on  the  legislation  of 
Charles  II.,  and  it  grew  in  a  great  measure  out  of  the  confisca- 
tions after  the  Rebellion.  The  lands  which  had  been  then  for- 
feited by  the  Irish,  and  which  were  not  restored  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  bad  been  bestowed  during  the  Commonwealth  on 
English  soldiers.  If  the  Crown  at  the  Restoration  bad  exercised 
its  legal  right  of  appropriating  them  it  would  have  obtained  a 
vast  revenue;  but  as  such  a  course  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  and  dangerous,  it  was  arranged  by  the  Act  of  Settle- 


'  T1;e  efFect  of  the  penal  laws  in 
promotiD^  the  rapid  multiplicalioc  of 
the  Calliolic  popolation  is  well  treated 
by  Sir  Coniewall  Lewis  in  his  Eiiag 
OH  Irith  J}iflMrbaaeet  —  one  of  the 
best  books  on  Irish  history  and  on  the 
conditions  of  Irish  life.  The  early 
marriage  of  Papists  is  noticed  in 
Hadden's  Reflectioiu  and  Brmlutiom. 
•  Oor  ProtestanU  do  not  marry  young, 
but  the;  wut  for  a  tolerable  portion 
and  some  aettlement  to  live  easy  on  ; 


whereas  the  Papists  are  careless  as  to 
wealth  and  portion,  and  will  have 
wives,  let  them  be  maintained  bow 
they  will '  (p.  194).  Dobbs  imagined 
that '  the  Papists  make  it  a  principle 
of  conscience  to  increase  tbeir  Biun- 
bers,  for  the  fpxid  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  as  thej  call  it,'  and  that 
tbeir  religious  zeal  was  the  eiplans- 
tiin  of  their  many  babies.  Dobbs  on 
Trade,  part  2,  p.  13. 
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ment  that  the  Crows  should  resign  its  right  to  these  forfeituies, 
receiving  in  compensation  a  new  hereditaiy  Tevenue.  The 
older  forms  of  Grown  property  were  at  the  same  time  either 
incorporated  into  this  revenue  or  abolished  with  compensation, 
and  the  new  hereditary  revenue,  as  settled  by  Parliament,  was 
vested  for  ever  in  the  King  and  his  successors.  It  was  derived 
from  many  sources,  the  most  important  being  the  Crown 
rents,  which  arose  chiefly  from  the  religious  confiscations  of 
Heniy  VIII,  and  from  the  six  counties  that  were  forfeited 
after  the  Rebellion  of  Tyrone,  the  'quit  rents  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  confiscations  tliat  followed  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
the  hearth-money,  which  was  first  imposed  upon  Ireland  under 
Charles  II.,  licences  for  selling  ale,  beer,  and  strong  waters,  and 
many  excise  and  Custom  House  duties.  For  many  years  this 
revenue  was  suflScient  for  all  the  civil  and  military  purposes  of 
the  Government,  and  no  Farliameat,  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  was  convoked  by  James  after  his  expulsion  from  Eng- 
land, sat  in  Ireland  in  the  twenty-six  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  Restoration  and  the  Parliament  which  was  sum- 
moned by  Lord  Sidney  in  1 692.  The  increase  of  the  army,  the 
erection  of  barracks,  and  other  expeoses  resulting  from  the 
Revolution  had  made  the  hereditary  revenue  insutficient,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  ask  for  fresh  supplies.  This  insufficiency 
of  the  hereditary  revenue  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  of 
Parliament,  and  that  power  was  increased  when  the  Government 
found  it  necessary  in  1715  to  borrow  50,000i.  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  military  measures  to  secure  the  new  dynasty.  The  national 
debt,  which  had  before  this  time  been  only  I6,000i.,  became  now 
a  considerable  element  in  the  national  finances.  It  grew  in  the 
next  fifteen  years  to  rather  more  than  330,000^.,  and  a  series  uf 
new  duties  were  imposed  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  interest  and  principal.' 

'  See  Howard   On  the  lUvcnve  ef  in  r^ectino  the  Alierni  Sfonry  Bill, 

IrtUutd,  i.  38-30.    Lgrd  Mncarlney's  on    Bee.   ITBIl,   vindioaied  (Dublin, 

Aeeount  of  Ireland.    Aii  Accmmt  if  1764).     Tlie  net  hercditarj  revenue 

the  Sgrentte  and   A'atioaal  Debt  of  for  the  year  ending  March  2B,  1763, 

Ireland  (London,  17E1).    Pnceedingt  wai  4i2,6B2t 
^f  the  Hotut  of  Commont  <f  Ireland 
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These  circumstances  led  to  the  aummoDiiig  of  Parliament 
ero^  second  year,  and  to  the  gradual  enlargement  of  its  power, 
bat  its  Intimate  prerogative  was  a  matter  of  constant  and 
vehement  dispute,  and  its  actual  position  was  one  of  meet 
humiliating  dependence.  It  exercised  a  partial  and  imperfect 
control  over  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  claimed  uosuccees- 
Mtj  the  sole  right  of  originating  Money  Bills;  but  the  English 
Kiliament,  though  it  refrained  from  taxing  Iteland,  assumed 
■nd  repeatedly  exercised  the  right  of  binding  it  by  it«  legislaticni 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  national  legislature.'  By  a 
declaratoiy  English  Act  of  George  I.  this  right  was  emphatically 
asserted,  and  even  in  its  own  legislation  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  completely  subordinate  to  the  English  Privy  Comicil,  Its 
d^tendence  rested  upon  Poyning's  Act,  which  was  passed  under 
Henry  VII.,  and  amended  under  Philip  and  Mary.  At  one  lime 
the  Irish  Parliament  conid  not  be  summoned  till  the  Bills  it  was 
called  upon  to  pass  were  approved  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  although  it  afterwards  obtained  the  power  of  origina- 
ting beads  of  Bills,  it  was  necessary  before  they  became  law  that 
they  should  be  submitted  to  the  English  Privy  Council,  who 
had  the  right  either  of  rejecting  or  of  altering  them,  and  the 
Irish  Parliament,  though  it  might  reject,  could  not  alter  a  Bill 
retojned  in  an  amended  form  from  England.  The  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  withdrawn  from  it  by  a 
mere  act  of  power  in  the  Annesley  case  in  1719.  Theconstitt^ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  such  that  it  lay  almost  whol^ 
beyond  the  control  of  public  opinion.  By  an  English  law  passed 
at  a  time  when  the  Irish  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  the  Catholics 
were  precluded  from  sitting  among  its  members,  and  as  they 
were  afterwards  deprived  of  the  suffrage  the  national  legislature 
was  thus  absolutely  cut  o£f  from  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  Nonconformists  were  not  formally  excluded,  but  the  test 
clause,  which  was  also  of  English  origin,  shut  them  out  from 
the  corporations  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  membeiB 

1  CrawfoTd't  But.  /  Jrw^mf,  ii.  |ip. 
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were  elected.'  At  the  same  time  the  royal  prerogative  i^ 
creating  boroughs  was  exerted  to  an  extent  nnpaialleled  in 
England.  No  less  than  fort;  boroughs  had  been  created  by 
Jamee  I^  thirty-«iz  by  the  other  Bovereigns  of  his  bouse,  and 
eleven  more  boroughs  were  for  the  firgt  time  represented  in 
the  Parliament  which  met  in  1692.  The  county  repres^ita- 
tion  appears  to  have  bees  tolerably  sound,  but  out  of  the  300 
M^nbeiB  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  216  were  elected  by 
boroughs  and  manors,  and  of  these  Members  176,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  were  elected  by  individual  patrons,  while 
veiy  few  of  the  remainder  had  really  popular  constituencies.  It 
was  stated  in  1784  that  fifty  Members  of  Parliament  were  then 
elected  by  ten  individuals.* 

Even  this,  however,  is  not  a  full  statement  of  the  case.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  great  guarantee  of  personal  liberty  in 
England,  did  not  extend  to  Ireland,  and  it  was  carefully  ex- 
cluded &om  the  chief  constitutional  benefits  of  the  fievolution. 
Parliaments  in  England  were  made  triennial  and  afterwards 
septennial,  but  in  Ireland  thej  might  last  for  a  whole  reign,  and 
that  of  Creoige  II.  was  actually  in  existence  for  thirty-three 
years.  The  Irish  judges  still  held  office  at  pleasure.  An  Irish 
Bill  containing  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  was 
aent  to  England  under  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Sidney,  but  It 
was  never  returned.  The  Established  Church,  representing  as 
it  did  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  people,  was  made  a  chief 
instrument  of  government.  So  large  a  proportion  of  peers  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  habitual  absentees 

'  Thoa.inacasetelating toacon-  Act  was   by  snoh    B^leot    become! 

te»ted  eleciiOD  for  Belfast  in  ITOT,  vac&nt.'—MaDt's  Biit.  of  the  Charrh 

the  CommoiiB  resolTcd,  'that  hj  the  of  Ireland,  ii.  p.  137. 

Act  to  prevent  the  further  f^owth  of  '  See  Lord  Monntmorrea'a  fiiff.  (tf 

Popery,  the  burgresscH  of  Belfast  were  tht  Iruh  ParUammt.  Letta-  to  Henry 

obli^  to  subscribe  the  declaration  Flood  on  the  State  of  Ropriaentatioit 

and  receire  the  Sacrament  according  in  Irehind  (Belfast,  1783).   Grattan'i 

to  the  usaK'eof  the  Chnrchof  Ireland,  Xi/it,  by  bis  son.    Qrallan'a  Speeekft 

and  that  the  bnrceaa-ahip  of  the  said  on  Parliamentary  Reforxi.     HaaaBy't 

borKessea  of  Belfast  who  had  not  Bub-  Hiit.  of  England,   iii.   pp.   117-118. 

scribed  the  declaration  and  received  'ElWcTi.'BEeeUtiMtioal^it.oflreUu^ 

the  Sacrament  pursuant  of  the  said  ii.  181. 
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that  in  the  time  of  Swift  the  bishops  constituted  about  half  the 
working  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords ;'  they  even  returned 
bj  their  borough  influeace  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  they  were  conspicuous  among  the  Lords-Justices  who 
goremed  Ireland  during  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  Viceioy. 
From  1724  to  1764  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  was,  with  little 
intermission,  practically  in  the  hands  of  three  successive  primates 
— Boolter,  Hoadly,  and  Stone.  Every  bishop  who  was  appointed 
was  expected  to  use  his  influence  in  &vour  of  the  Government.^ 
He  peerages  were  given  almost  exclusively  to  large  borough 
ownere,  and  it  was  stated  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  that 
fifty-three  peers  nominated  123  Members  of  the  Lower  House. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
on  record  of  the  facility  with  which  the  most  defective  Par- 
liament yields  to  popular  impulses  and  acquires  an  instinct  of 
independence  that  a  legislature  such  as  I  have  descoibed  should 
have  ever  defeated  a  ministry,  or  constituted  itself  on  any  single 
snhject  a  faithful  organ  of  public  opinion.  The  state  of  the 
administration  was  not  less  deplorable  than  that  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  Irish  establishmeuts  were  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  wealth  and  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  they  formed  a 
great  field  of  lucrative  patronage,  paid  for  &om  the  Irish 
revenues,  at  the  full  disposal  of  the  English  ministers,  and 
almost  wholly  beyond  the  cognisance  of  the  British  ParliamenL 
How  such  patronage  would  be  administered  in  the  days  of  New- 
castle and  Walpole  may  be  easily  imagined.  Until  Lord  Towns- 
bend's  administration    the  Viceroys  were  always  abeent  &om 

'   Swift's    Zeiter   ennceming    the  ih^  Church  of  Ireland,  n.  US. 
Uteramental  Tftt.    Aichbishop  King,  '  Id  1T64  we  find  tlie   Dnke  ot 

in  ft  letter  to  tbe  Archbishop  of  Can-  Bedford  bitterl}^  opposing  tbe  pto> 

terbnry  (Sept.  17H),  eajs:  'The  laily  motion  of  Eobinsou  to  be  Priniate  of 

oomplain  that  the  biehopfl  are  alreadj  Ireland,  on  tbe  groimd  that,  altbongh 

loo  Tnuneroos  in  Parliament  for  the  lay  he  had  made  him  Bishop  of  Eildue, 

lords,  there  being  twenty-two  bishops  he  refused  'to  give  bis  interest  in 

that  geneially  attend  the  session,  and  a  borongb  belonging  to  his  fonnei 

seldom  BO  many  temporal  lords.     We  bishopric,  according  to  the  Dnke  of 

have  more,  bnt  most  of  them  have  no  Bedford's  recommendation.' —  Awt- 

eatates  in  Ireland  or  live  in  England  vill^  Oarrapinuleiue,  ii.  479. 
Btid  do  not  att«od.'_Mant's  Siit.  ^ 
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file  ooimtiy  from  which  they  derived  their  official  iooomeB  for 
more  than  half,  usually  for  about  four-fifths,  of  their  t«rm  of 
office.  Swift,  in  one  of  hia  'Drapier'a  Letters,'  written  in  1724, 
has  given  a  curious  catalogue  of  the  great  Irish  offices,  some  of 
them  perfect  sinecures,  which  were  then  distributed  among  Eng- 
lish politicians.  Lord  Berkeley  held  the  great  offic*  of  Master 
of  the  Rolls ;  Lord  Falmerston  that  of  Firat  Remembrancer,  at 
a  salary  of  nearly  2,000f.  a  year ;  Dodington  was  Clerk  of  the 
Pells,  with  a  salary  of  2,500^  a  year ;  Southwell  was  Secretary 
of  State ;  Lord  Burlington  was  Hereditary  High  Treanuier,  Mr. 
Ardea  wa&  Under-Treasurer,  with  an  income  of  9,0001.  a  year ; 
Addison  had  a  sinecure  as  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Birmingham 
Tower;  and  four  of  the  CommisBioners  of  Revenue  lived  gene- 
rally in  England.'  The  Viceroy,  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  several 
other  leading  political  officers  were  always  English.  In  the 
legal  profession  eveiy  Chancellor  till  Fitzgibbon  was  an  Eng- 
lishman,* and  in  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  every 
chief  of  the  three  law  courts.  In  the  Church  every  primate 
during  the  eighteenth  century  was  an  Englishman,  as  were 
also  ten  out  of  the  eighteen  archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Cashel, 
and  a  large  proportion  of.  the  other  bishops.*  Swift  said 
with  perfect  truth  that '  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
bom  here  have  the  least  title  to  any  considerable  employment, 
to  which  they  are  seldom  preferred  but  upon  a  political  coa- 
sideiation,'  and  he  compared  Ireland  to  a  hospital  where  all 
the  household  officers  grow  rich,  while  the  poor,  for  whose  sake 
it  was  built,  are  almost  starving.*  The  habit  of  quartering  on 
Ireland  persons  who  could  not  be  safely  or  largely  provided  for 
in  England  was  inveterate.     The  Duke  of  St.  Albaos,  the  bas- 

'  Letter  iv.     See,  too,  b.  Tery  re-  bmtcerB,  la^,  b;  which  the  subject  is 

mulcsble  letter  od  the  el»M  of  Ire-  oppressed  and  tbe  money  sent  away.' 

land,  written  from  Dublia,  1703,  by  —British  MuBeum   MSS.,  Bibl.  ^er. 

Lord    B.   of    J.,    in    tbe    SovtkietU  917,  p.  186. 

drrapondeTtce.     The    writer    com-  '  See  O'FIanafian's  Hiit.  of  /riiA 

pUina  of  'all  cmpIoymeDta  Wvag  in  CMaHcrllort,  ii.  201. 
deputation.     Tbe  Guvenunent,  Cban-  ■  Perry's  fiiit.  of  tie  Church  of 

eery,  Hiutet  of  tbe  Bolls,  Clerk  ol  England,  iii.  639. 
the  Council,  Rogisttar  of  the  Chan-  >  Shart  ViMn  of  bi«  StaU  if  In- 

oery,   both    Protoootaries,    Bemem-  Itmd. 
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taid  son  of  Charles  II.,  eojoyed  an  Irish  pension  of  8001.  a 
year ;  Catherine  Sedley,  the  mistress  of  James  II.,  had  another 
of  5,000i.  a  year.  William  bestowed  confiscated  lands  exceed- 
ing an  EDglish  county  in  extent,  on  hia  Dritch  favourites,  Port- 
tand  and  Albemarle,  and  a  considerable  estate  on  his  former 
mistreBS,  Elizab*th  Villiere.  The  Duchess,  of  Kendal -and  the 
Connteea  of  Darlington,  the  two  mistresses  of  George  I.,  had  pen- 
nons of  the  united  annual  value  of  5,0002.  Lady  Walsingham, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  had  an  Irish  pension  of 
l,500f.  Lady  Howe,  the  daughter  of  Lady  Darlington,  had  a 
pension  of  500^  Madame  de  Walmoden,  one  of  the  mistresses 
of  George  II.,  had  an  Irish  pension  of  3,000i.  The  Queen 
Dowager  of  Prussia,  sister  of  George  II.,  Count  Bemsdorf,  who 
was  a  prominent  German  politician  under  Georgel., and  anumber 
of  other  less  noted  German  names  may  be  found  on  the  Irish 
pension  list.'  Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  as  the  increased 
authority  of  the  Irish  Pariiament  and  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
dependent party  within  its  walls  made  the  necessities  of  corruption 
more  imperioiis,  the  pension  list  assumed  a  somewhat  different 
character  and  much  more  considerable  dimensions,  but  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  acknowledged  pensions 
Cixceeded  30,000/.  a  year.' 

The  manner  in  which  the  Church  patronage  was  administered 
had  such  important  effects  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  dwell 
upon  it  at  a  little  more  length.  The  possibility  of  converting 
the  Irish  to  Protestantism  had  indeed,  before  the  Revolution, 
wholly  ceased.     What  faint  chances  there  had  before  been,  had 

'  Seelhenumeronaletterarelating  sole  nse  of  Sophie  Marianne  de  Wal- 

to  these  pensiooa  in  the  Irish  State  modeo. 

I^per  Office,  especially  the  list  in  the  '  See.ij,^.,  OmtmoiM  Jcfurnaii,  vi.p. 

LonI- Lieut coant  and  Lord »' Justices'  4TT.   It  is  not  probable  that  the  aunu 

Letters,  vol.  Kvii.  Some  of  the  pensions  inserted  in  the  national  accoantaevBr 

BtJXidunderother  names.  Thus  we  find  represented    the    whole    money  thn* 

the  Pulie  of  Devonshire,  when  Lord-  bestowed.    In  I7ET  the  Dnke  of  Bed- 

Lieuteoant  (Aug.  G,  1738),  Iranamit-  ford,  who  was  then  Lord-Lientenant, 

ting  to  the  Lords -Just  ices  a  warrant  slated  in  a  confidential  letter  that 

gtanting  an  annuity  of  3,000i.   for  the  pension   list  then  amounted  to 

thirty-one  yeara  to  the  Barl  of  Cliol-  66,253{.  IBi.  Bedford  Carre^midenM, 

mondeley  and  Lord  Walpole  lor  the  it  273. 
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been  destroyed  by  Cromwell,  whose  aavage  rule  had  planted 
in  the  Iiieh  miod  a  hatred  of  ProtaBtaatiHm  and  a  hatred  of 
England  which  is  even  now  iar  from  eztiDguished.  But  the 
Church  might  at  least  have  exercised  s  great  civilising  infloeace . 
in  a  country  where  the  presence  of  a  class  of  resident  gentry 
and  tiie  example  of  a  faithful  and  decorous  performance  of  public 
duty  were  peculiarly  needed,  and  its  prizes  might  hare  greatly 
stimulated  Irish  education.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the 
Irish  Catholics  aud  the  Irish  Protestant  Dissenters  were  all 
sacrificed  to  the  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
that  these  at  least  were  the  pampered  children  of  the  State. 
But  a  more  careful  examination  will  much  alter  this  impres- 
sion. The  wealth  of  the  Church  had  for  a  long  time  been 
diminishiug.  Many  churches  had  been  destroyed  during  the 
civil  war  and  had  never  been  rebuilt.  The  revenues  of  many 
perishes  hod  been  appropriated  by  laymen,  and  never  been 
restored.  The  tithe  war  had  not  yet  begun,  but  the  poverty  of 
the  Catholics,  the  minute  subdivision  of  land,  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  collecting  numerous  small  dues,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
the  hostility,  not  only  of  Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  but  also  of 
Frotestaut  Episcopalian  landlords,  made  the  real  income  of  the 
clergymen  much  less  than  was  supposed.'  In  1710,  indeed, 
chiefly  through  the  intercession  of  Swift,  the  Irish  Church  ob- 
tained from  the  Queen  the  remission  of  the  twentieth  parts,  and 
the  application  of  the  first-fruits  to  the  purposes  of  purcha^ug 
glebes,  building  houses,  and  buying  impropriations  for  the 
clergy,  but  these  benefits  were  very  inconsiderable.  The  twen- 
tieth parts,  which  had  hithertx)  been  paid  to  the  Crown,  were  a 
tax  of  1 2d.  in  the  pound,  paid  annually  out  of  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  as  they  were  valued  at  the  Reformation,  and  their  whole 
value  was  estimated  at  5001.  a  year.  The  first-fruits,  which 
were  paid  by  incumbents  upon  their  promotion,  are  said  not  to 
have  amounted  to  more  than  mol.  a  year.' 

'  Several     paaeages     illustrating  GTD-G75. 
these  difficulties  fcom  tho  writings  '  See  the  Memorial  of  Dr.  Swift 

of  Swift  and  Booltei  arc  collected  in  to    Mr.    Uarle;,   presented    Oct.   J, 

Manfs    Hiftiny   of  the   ChuTvh,  ii.  1710. 
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But  thia  email  advantage  was  much  moie  than  counterbalanced 
in  1 735.  A  bitter  feud  had  for  many  years  been  raging  between 
the  tiexgy  and  the  landlords  about  the  tithe  of  agistment,  the 
technical  name  far  the  tithe  of  pasturage  for  dry  and  barren 
cattie.  In  the  north  this  description  of  tithe  appears  to  have 
heea  r^^ularly  paid,  but  over  a  great  part  of  the  country  it  had 
&llen  into  desuetude.  The  claim,  though  often  resisted,  was  es- 
tablished by  the  law-courts  in  1707,  in  1722,  and  in  several  later 
suits,  but  the  whole  landlord  class  were  violently  opposed  to  it. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  aBill  abolishing  it  through 
tbe  House  of  Lords,  but  the  House  of  Commons,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  landowners,  acted  with  a  high  hand.  It  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions  describing  the  tithe  of  agistment  as  new,  grievous, 
and  bnrthensome  to  the  landlords  and  tenants,  and  likely,  by 
the  conflicts  it  produced  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy, 
to  encourage  Popery  and  infidelity,  and  to  drive  many  useful 
hands  out  of  the  kingdom.  It  asserted  that  '  the  allotments, 
glebes,  and  known  tithes,  with  other  ecclesiastical  emoluments 
ascertained  before  this  new  demand,'  were  '  an  honourable  and 
plentiful  provision  for  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom,'  and  it  re- 
commended that '  all  legal  ways  and  means  should  be  mode  use 
of  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  clergy.  These  resolutions,  though 
they  had  no  l^;al  validity,  had  practically  tfae  effect  of  law. 
Supported  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  landlords  all  over 
Ireland  formed  into  associations  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  tithes ;  a  common  purse  was  provided,  and  a  treasurer 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  all  lawsuits  against  the 
clergy ;  and  the  House  showed  an  alarming  disposition  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  behaviour  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  in  their  pastoral  cures.  The  clergy  were  completely 
intimidated.  Ho  convocation  had  been  suffered  to  assemble 
in  Ireland  since  1711,  so  there  was  no  formidable  clerical  organi- 
sation. The  abuses  of  the  .Church  were  so  gross  that  an  inquiiy 
might  have  shaken  it  to  the  basis,  and  the  position  of  the 
country  clergy,  scattered  thinly  through  great  Catholic  or  Pres- 
l^t^an  districts,  would  have  been  completely  untenable  if  the 
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landlord  class  were  opposed  to  them.  The  tithe  of  agistment 
accordiDgly  ceased  to  be  exacted,'  and  the  Church  thus  lost 
considerably  more  thui  it  had  gained  under  Qaeen  Anne. 

The  letters  of  Archbishop  King  are  full  of  cmious  illustra- 
tions of  the  wretchedness  <rf  ita  condition.  In  the  coimtry 
parte  of  his  own  dioceee  be  assures  us  that  the  union  of  ten  or 
eleven  parishes  was  necessary  to  make  a  competency.*  Of  the 
131  parishes  in  the  diooese  of  Ferns,  71  were  impropriated  in 
lay  hands,  and  of  those  which  were  held  by  clergymen  many 
were  so  poor  that  sixteen  united  only  made  a  revenue  of  60^ 
a  year.'  There  were  some  great  prizes,  but  most  of  them  were 
given  to  Englishmen,  to  relations  or  followers  of  the  leading 
officials,  to  mere  politicians,  to  those  hangers-on  upon  the 
Castle  who  were  known  in  Dublin  under  the  expreEsive  name 
of  'Kingfishers.'  In  1716  King  wrote:  'His  Majesty  has 
disposed  of  six  bishoprics  in  Ireland  alnce  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  only  two  of  them  have  been  given  to  persons 
educated  in  Ireland.  The  same  method  was  taken  in  her  late 
Majesty's  time,  especially  towards  the  later  part  of  her  reign, 
when  the  PrimEicy,  Kildare,  Oasory,  Derry,  and  Waterford  were 
given  to  petsons  educated  at  Oiford.''  3wift  was  probably 
accurate  when  he  stated  that '  there  were  hardly  ten  clergymen 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  for  more  than  nineteen  years 
preceding  1733,  who  had  not  been  either  preferred  entirely 
upon  account  of  their  declared  aSectioa  for  the  Hanoverian 
line,  or  higher  promotod  as  the  due  reward  of  the  same  merit.'  * 
If  the  evil  had  ended  with  the  appointment  of  Englishmen  or 
of  mere  politicians  to  bishoprics,  it  would  have  been  endurable. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  every  such  bishop  had  sons,  nephews, 

'  Plowden'g  Sitt.  ef  Ireland,  ii.  of  the  clei^, »  nicker  of  hi*  tenants, 

100-101.  Mant.ii,  664-fi58.   lionller's  a  jobber  of  all  publick  works,  very 

Zetteri,  ii.  Ua,  193,  217,232.    This  proud,  and  generallj  ilHlerate.' 
episode  was  the  occasion  of    Swift's  ■  Kant'e  But.  ef  the  Iriik  Ckarai, 

bitter  lampoon  a>,-ainat  the  Irish  Par-  ii.  206. 
liament,  called  the  '  Legion  C1ub,'and  •  Ibid.  pp.  206,  373. 

perhaps  of  bU  well-known  desoription  *  To    Archbiahop    Wake.      Briu 

ofthe  Irish  gentry,  begmnii^, 'Every  Mas.  Add.  USB.  6,117,  p.  22. 
squire  Almost  to  a  man  is  an  opprenoi  *  Hant,  ii.  p.  S6S, 
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<faq>laiii8,  or  college  compaaioas  to  provide  for,  and  that  they 
■peedily  monopolised  the  liviDgs  in  his  gift.  The  whole  numher 
of  beneficed  clergymen  in  Ireland  was  only  about  600,'  and  the 
piefennents  of  many  of  them  were  very  small.  '  There  are  not 
200  good  benefices,'  Archbishop  King  wrote, '  in  all  Ireland,  half 
of  which  are  in  the  Crown  ;  and  our  chief  governors  changing  in 
B  year  or  two,  they  complain  that  there  are  not  avoidances  enough 
to  prefer  the  chaplains  they  bring  along  with  them.  Most  of  the 
otiuTBare  in  the  bishops,  and  they  bring  their  chaplains  also;  so 
tiiat  as  things  are  likely  to  be  ordered,  for  aught  I  can  see,  we  must 
eonsent  to  be  curates,  or  take  up  with  the  refuse  of  strangers.'  * 
Primate  Boulter,  who  for  many  years  took  the  chief  part  in  the 
government  of  Ireland,  continually  urged  it  as  the  main  and 
almost  the  sole  maxim  of  a  good  Irish  policy  *  gradually  to 
get  as  many  English  on  the  bench  here  as  can  decently  be  sent 
hither.'^  At  the  close  of  1725  Archbishop  King  asserted  that 
*  the  Government,  since  the  accession  of  Carteret  to  the  vice- 
royalty,  had  disposed  of  20,000/.  a  year  in  benefices  and  em- 
ployments connected  with  the  Church,  to  strangers,  and  not 
500/.  to  natives  of  Ireland.*  The  natural  result  of  this  system 
was  to  give  the  Church  an  esotin  and  anti-national  character, 
fatal  to  its  prosperity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cast  a  tbadow 
of  deadly  diacouragemeut  over  the  University  which  was  ihe 
heart  and  the  centre  of  Irish  intellectual  life. 


'  Mant,  ii.  p.  289. 

'  Brit,  MnH,  Add.  MS8.  6,117,  p. 
81,  See,  too,  Mant,  il.  pp.  426-426. 
In  uiDtbeT  letter,  King'  eaja  :  '  You 
moke  nothing  of  recommending  a 
(■■at  clergyman,  whom  you  are  not 
willing  to  prefer  in  England,  to  200/. 
per  annam  in  Ireland,  and  do  not 
ooDsidei  tbat  in  many  dioceses  2001, 
per  amtom  is  near  a  fifth  part  of  the 
muQtenance  of  the  clergy  of  the 
whole  diocese ;  that  to  make  up  60J. 
per  anaum  veiy  often  ten  parisliea 
must  be  unilsd,  and  after  all,  an  ill, 
ao  insufficient  clergyman  doea  ten 
times  more  miscbief  in  Ireland  than 
to  England.  .  .  I  laid  tbe  sUle  of 


the  diocese  of  Dublin  before  my  Lord 
Pembroke,  and  showed  tbat  there 
were  not  in  tbe  whole  diocese,  besidea 
the  city  cures,  above  six  or  seien 
clergymen  that  hod  lOOI.  per  (umnm, 
and  some  of  those  had  nine,  some  ten, 
and  one  eleven  parishes  to  raise  it.' 
—Mant,  ii.  289.  8wift  very  justly 
said,  'ThGte  is  not  another  kingdom 
in  Europe,  where  the  natives,  even 
those  descended  from  the  conqnecora, 
have  been  treated  as  if  they  were 
almost  unqualified  for  any  employ- 
ment either  in  Church  or  St»t«.'  Ibid, 
p.  428. 

'  Boalter'a  Z^Utrt. 

'  Mant,  ii.  44e. 
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The  abuses  of  the  Church  patron&ge  from  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  were  probably  unparalleled  in  Europe.  A  few 
bishops  there  were,  no  doubt,  who  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  Church.  The  history  of  Protestantism  haidly  contains  a 
greater  or  purer  name  than  that  of  Berkeley.  King  was  a  con- 
siderable theological  writer  and  an  able  and  honest  adminis- 
trator, and  while  Archbishop  of  Dublin  he  created  a  chair  of 
Divinity  at  Trinity  College,  and  built  no  less  than  nineteen 
churches.  Archbishop  Synge  appears  to  have  also  been  a  pre- 
late of  great  seal  and  very  considerable  abilities.  Sut  many  of 
the  bishops  were  men  who  would  never  have  been  tolerated  in 
England,  and  who  were  in  fact  habitual  absentees.  Thus 
Hacket,  Bishop  of  Down,  held  that  diocese  for  no  less  than 
twenty  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  never  once 
entered  it,  but  lived  habitually  at  Hammersmith,  and  put  up 
his  beneBces  for  sale.  The  scandal  at  last  became  intolerable, 
and  he  was  deprived  in  1694.'  Digby,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Elphinfrom  1691  to  1720,  was  generally  an  ab8ent«e.  He  owed 
his  promotion,  we  are  told,  to  his  great  skill  in  water-colours,  by 
which  he  '  recommended  himself  to  men  in  power  and  ladies ; 
and  so  was  early  made  a  bishop.'  During  his  episcopate  his  large 
diocese  fell  into  such  wreck  and  ruin,  that  when  he  died,  it  did 
not  contain  more  than  thirteen  Protestant  clergymen,*  Pooley, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Raphoe  from  1702  to  1712,  resided  dming 
all  that  time  barely  eighteen  months.'  Ashe,  who  was  bishop 
of  Clogher  from  1697  to  1716,  was  generally  non-resident.' 
Fitzgerald,  who  was  bishop  of  Clonfert  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight,  was  for 
a  long  period  sunk  in  imbecility,  and  the  whole  diocese  was 
scandalously  managed  for  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  by 
a  young  woman  of  twenty,  whom  he  had  married.*  One  of 
the  richest  and  most  important  of  the  Irish  sees  was  that  of 
Derry.     It  lay  in  the  heart  of  Protestant  Nonconformity,  and  a 

'  Killen's   &cfe»UMttiwI  IPtt.  of           '  Ibid. 

Ireland,  ii.  1S3.     Mant,  ii.  11, 42.  '  Ibid.,  ii.  3B0.     See  a]so  Killen's 

*  Maut,  ii.  3R6.  EeeUnattieal   Mtt.    of   Ireland,   ii. 

■  Ibid.  p.  282.  1S4-1B6. 
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resident  bishop  was  peculiarly  neceesary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  tbe  Church.  It  was  at  one  time  administered  hy  King,  who« 
whatever  may  have  been  hia  faults,  was  always  an  active  and 
vigilant  prelate ;  but  his  successor  was  generally  a  non-resident. 
Bishop  Nicholson  was  then  promoted,  in  1718,  &om  the  see  of 
Carlisle,  and  the  letter  is  still  preserved  in  which  he  expressed 
his  astonishment  and  indignation  at  receiving  the  king's  orden 
that  he  must  reside  in  his  diocese.*  He  did  so,  however,  and 
a  letter  of  Archbishop  King,  written  in  the  May  of  T722, 
noticea  that,  since  the  new  bishop  had  come  into  office,  three 
of  the  best  livings  in  his  diocese  had  fallen  vacant,  all  of  which 
be  bad  given  to  his  relations.*  At  the  close  of  1725  the  Arch- 
bishop writes  that  tbe  Bishop  of  Derry  had  by  this  time  given 
ubout  2,000^  in  benefices  to  his  English  friends  and  relations,* 
and  that '  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  has  not  only  given  all  livings 
of  value  in  his  gift  to  his  brothers  and  relations,  but  likewise 
his  vicar-generalship  and  registry,  though  none  of  tiiem  reside 
in  the  kingdom.'*  Many  of  these  prelates,  and  those  by  no 
means  the  worst,  almost  dropped  their  ecclesiastical  character, 
and  were  simply  great  noblemen,  distinguisbed  for  their  wealth 
and  their  conviviality.  It  was  said  that  Berkeley,  when  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Cloyne,  sent  down  to  his  diocese  twenty-two 
cartloads  of  books  and  one  hogshead  of  wine,  but  that  another 
prelate,  who  was  appointed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  sent  to  his 
see  in  the  North  one  load  of  books  and  twenty-four  hogsheads 
of  wine.*  Cumberland,  who  visited  Dublin  about  1767,  was 
filled  with  astonishment  at  tbe  '  Polish  magnificence'  of  Pri- 
mate Stone,  and  he  remarked  that,  in  Ireland,  the  professional 
gravity  of  character  maintained  by  English  dignitaries  was 
usually  laid  aside,  and  '  in  several  prelatical  houses  the  mitre 
was  so  mingled  with  the  cockade,  and  tbe  glass  circulated  so 
freely,  that  it  was  evident  that  tbe  spirit  of  conviviality  was  by 

■  British  Unaeum  Add.  MSS.  6,1 16,  ■  Mant,  ii.  44E. 

p.  117.  '  Michael  Clanc7'Bjfomrin<lTE0}, 
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no  means  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.' ' 
When  Mrs.  Delany  waa  paEdDg  throng^h  Tf^lln^ft,  io  1732,  abe 
found  the  whole  town  full  of  excitement  about  the  horse  races 
given  under  the  patronage  of  Bishop  Clayton  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people.*  '  A  true  Irish  bishop,'  said  ArchbJahop  Bolton, 
with  a  sarcasm  which  derived  its  point  from  man;  examples, '  has 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  eat,  drink, grow  tat,  rich,  and  die.'* 
The  abuses  which  were  so  common  in  the  episcopacy  natur- 
ally extended  to  the  minor  clergy.  Several  laws  had  indeed 
been  made  to  secure  the  residence  of  the  parochial  clergy,  but 
they  were  not  observed,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Archbishop  Syuge,  who,  like  King, 
distinguished  himself  during  the  whole  of  his  long  episcopate  by 
his  zeal  in  remedying  the  abuses  of  his  Church,  and  who  made 
large  pecuniary  sacrifices  with  that  object,*  declared  in  1723  that 
'  in  three  parts  out  of  four  of  this  kingdom  the  parochial  clergy 
either  have  no  glebes  at  all,  or  so  small  a  spot,  and  often  so 
inconveniently  situated,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  in 
the  sense  of  the  law  U>  reside,'*  and  they  certainly  exhibited 
very  little  disposition  to  overcome  the  diiBculty.  In  1707  the 
Lords-Justices  complained  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  that  the 
chaplains  appointed  to  several  regiments  quartered  in  Ireland 
considered  their  posts  sinecures,  and  did  not  even  leave  Eng- 
land, abandoning  the  care  of  the  soldiers  to  the  chance  minis- 

'  Ciunberland'a  Jtfemmri,  1.   22B,      come  over  to  Ireland,  and  are  coose- 
229.  .       orateil  bishops  in  ttieir  aiead.' 

-  -       .      -  -  jjj    ^^^Q    Atherton,     Biahop     of 

Waterford,  was  hung  in  Dublin  for  an 
nnnalura!  offence.  He  was  chaplain 
of  mmfford,  who  raised  liim  to  the 
bench,  and  Iiis  case  is  said  to  liavc 
given  rise  to  Uie  onlj  law  against 
tiiis  crime  on  the  Irish  BlBliiie-Boofc. 
—  Lord  Mountmorres,  Iliit.  e/thelrUk 
FarliamB'U,  i.  3C5-3«S. 
'  Mant,  ii.  381. 

*  See  bis  Arcount  of  the  LoKt  in 
Ibrce  far  Hiieouragiag  the  Setideace 
p/  th»  Parochial  Clergy  (Dublin, 
1723), 


»  Mrs.  Delany'a  Corretpoii^itee, 
i.  373. 

■  Mant 'a  HiH.  aftfui  Iriih  Chtirch, 
ii.  p.  581.  Swift's  deaoription  of  the 
Church  patronise  is  well  known. 
'  BicelloW  and  moral  men  have  been 
selected  on  every  occasion  of  vacancj. 
But  it  unfortanatcly  has  Qniformly 
happened  that  oa  these  worthy  divines 
crossed  Hounslow  Huath  on  tbeirway 
to  Ireland  lo  lake  possession  of  Ibeir 
bishoprics,  they  have  been  regularly 
robbed  and  murdered  by  Ihe  highway- 
men frecjucntinK  that  common,  who 
seized  upon  their  rot>es  and  patenta. 
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trstioDS  of  some  resident  curate.'  Rectors  in  Ireland  well  knew 
(hit  tbe  beet  cli^cea  of  preferment  were  found  in  a  residence 
in  Dablin,  and  pluralities  and  non-residence  combined  to  deprive 
vast  districts  of  all  pastoral  care.  Thus  when  Dr.  Delan;  was 
^■pointed  Dean  of  Down  be  found  that  his  predecessor  had  only 
been  in  his  parish  for  two  days  in  six  years,  and  some  of  the 
poor  toLl  him  they  had  never  seen  a  clergyman  in  their  lives 
except  when  they  went  to  church.*  Archbishop  King  mentions 
iDotdentally  that  in  the  diocese  of  Clonfert  about  half  the 
beneficed  clergy  were  non-resident.*  Bishop  Nicholson,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  describes  a  visitation  which  he  made  in  company 
with  the  Bishop  of  Meatb  through  the  diocese  of  the  latter 
prelate.  'The  churches,'  he  says, 'are  wholly  demolished  in 
many  of  their  parishes,  which  are  therefore  called  non-cures; 
and  eereral  clergymen  have  each  of  them  four  or  five,  some  six 
or  serea  of  them.  They  commonly  live  at  Dublin,  leaving  the 
conduct  of  their  Popish  parishioners  to  priests  of  their  own  per- 
suasion, who  are  said  to  be  now  more  numerous  than  ever,'*  The 
long  quarrel  between  Archbishops  Boulter  and  King  arose  in  a 
great  degree  from  tbe  bitter  language  in  which  the  latter  pre- 
late censured  the  conduct  of  the  primat«,  who  had  ordained  and 
placed  in  an  Irish  living  a  man  named  Power,  who  bad  been  one 
of  the  famous  Hampshire  deer-stealers  known  aa  the  Waltham 
Blacks,  and  had  only  saved  himself  from  the  gallows  by  turn- 
ing informer  against  his  comrades.'  '  Tou  make  nothing  in 
England,'  wrote  King  to  Addison,  '  to  order  us  to  provide  for 
such  and  such  a  man  200^.  per  annum,  and  when  he  has  it,  by 
&vour  of  the  Government,  he  thinks  he  may  be  excused  attend- 
ance, but  you  do  not  consider  that  such  a  disposition  takes  up 
perhaps  a  tenth  part  of  the  diocese  and  turns  off  the  cure  of 
ten  parishes  to  one  curate.' '     In  some  of  tbe  wild  Catholic  dis- 

'  Letters     from     Lords  Jnatices,  *  Hannaduke  Coghill   to  Boath- 

Irish  Slate  Paper  OfGce.  well  (Dec.  23, 1726).  Brltisb  Unwam 

>  Mra.  Delanj'a  Carrttpondenee,  H,  Add.  M8S.  20,122.  Boolter  bad  made 

IIG8-3B9  thig  appointment  at  the  recommenda. 

'  Mtai'BEirt.iifthalriihCkvrch,  tion  of  Lord  Townshend.     BeeMant, 

ii.  380.  ii.  413-llB. 

'  Brit.Hits.Aad.USS.6,116.p.l20.  '  Mant,  ii.  288.  Bee,  too,  a  »- 
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triotii  tbfl  few  scattered  Frotestanta  were  suffered  to  sink  into 
a  Pagan  ignorance.  Skelton,  one  of  the  aUast  and  beet  men 
in  the  Irish  Church,  officiated  for  a  time  in  one  of  the  remote 
district  of  Donegal,  and  he  aaaures  ue  that  be  had  parishioners, 
and  those  not  of  the  lowest  class,  who  were  unable  to  say  how 
many  Commandments  or  even  how  many  Ooda  there  were. 
Some  members  of  his  congregatioa  used  to  come  intoxicated  to 
church.  In  order  to  dispel  their  ignorance  he  was  accustomed 
from  time  to  time,  without  giving  any  previous  notice  of  bis 
intention,  to  have  the  doors  shut  and  bolted  as  soon  as  the 
congregation  had  assembled  for  Sunday  service,  and  he  then 
proceeded  to  catechise  his  reluctant  prisoners.' 

These  examples  are  sufficient  lo  explain  the  lethargy  and 
the  paraljTsis  of  the  Established  Cburch.  In  troth,  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  though  they  had  many  grievances,  had 
at  least  one  inestimable  advantage  in  the  competition  of  creeds. 
The  English  Government  had  no  control  over  the  appointment 
of  their  clergy.  From  the  very  highest  appointment  to  the 
lowest,  in  secular  and  sacred  things,  all  departments  of  adminig- 
tration  in  Ireland  were  given  over  aa  a  prey  to  rapacious  Jobbers. 
The  real  &ult  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Englishmen  or  in  the 
nature  of  Irishmen,  but  in  the  institutions  of  the  comitry.  A 
long  course  of  events  had  produced  in  England  a  race  of  states- 
men who  were  very  selfish  and  corrupt,  but  in  England  there 
were  representative  institutions  sufficiently  free  and  sufficiently 
powerful  to  restrain  the  extreme  forms  of  malversation.  In 
Ireland  there  was  no  such  restraint.  The  English  Parliament 
knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  Irish  patronage.  The 
Irish  Parliament  was  so  powerless  and  so  constituted  that  it  was 
impossible  it  could  exercise  an  efficient  control.  Occasionally, 
it  is  true,  demonstrations  were  made  against  the  more  scandalous 
pensions,  and  one  or  two  measures  of  real  importance  were  carried . 
In  1701,  at  the  time  when  the  destruction  of  the  woollen 
tr.ide  bad  ruined  Ireland,  pensions  to  the  amount  of  16,000^. 
'  Bnidy's  Ufe  of  Skelttr»,  pp.  Ix^ 
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irero  struck  off ;  and  through  fear  of  the  House  some  of  the  more 
BCkndalous  pensions  were  sometimes  withheld.'  In  1729,atthe 
time  of  the  great  famioe,  a  measure  was  carried  by  which  all  the 
Balaiies,  employments,  places,  and  pensions  of  those  who  did  not 
resicie  six  months  in  the  year  in  the  country,  were  taxed  four 
sbillings  in  the  pound,  but  the  unfortunate  qualification  was 
added  *  unless  they  shall  be  exempted  by  His  Majesty's  sign 
mairaal.'  *  The  attempt,  indeed,  to  resist  was  almost  hopeless. 
With  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation  wholly  unrepresented, 
withtheimmeasepreponderanceoflegislatiTe  power  concentrated 
in  the  bands  of  a  few  great  men  who  could  be  easily  bribed  l^ 
peerages  or  pensions,  or  of  ofBcials  who  were  directly  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  comiptioo,  there  was  no  real  safeguard.  The 
greatest  of  all  evils  in  politics  is  power  without  control,  and  this 
eril  never  acquired  more  fearful  dimensions  than  in  Ireland  in  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

How  bitterly  the  state  of  things  I  have  described  most 
have  been  contemplated  by  Zrishmeo  of  real  intelligence  and 
patriotism  may  easily  be  imagined.  To  enable  the  reader  to 
realise  their  feelings  I  can  hardly  do  better  than  quote  a  few 
lines  from  a  very  remarkable  paper  which  has,  I  believe,  never 
been  printed.  When  Lord  Halifax  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  1761,  the  well-known  writer  Charles  Lucas,  who  wai 
then  Member  for  Dublin,  wrote  him  a  long  letter  expressing  his 
warm  hope  that  under  the  new  reign  the  conditions  of  Irish 
government  would  change,  and  he  recounted  at  the  same  time 
the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  his  predecesBois.*  The  majority 
of  these,  he  asserted, '  submitted  to  take  on  them  the  government 

Tbe  Dnle  of  Bolton,  io  a  letter  Office),    eiemptiog  pensioners  from 

(Aug.  S6,  IT18),  mentions  that  some  tbe  tax.      Laid    Uoontmonea    w^ 

tit  UtepeQ»ion£  were  tlien  in  arrear  (HUt.   iif   the    IrUh  Parlvaneat,    L 

on  account  of  the  nnfaTooiable  re-  iS4),  that  the  pensions  coold  not  be 

marks  on  tbem  b;  the  Committee  of  legallj  granted  oat  of  the  heieditwj 

the  House  of  Commons.' — MSS.  Irish  revenue,  bnt  oat  of  what  was  called 

State  Paper  Office.  tbe  aggregate  fond. 

>  3   Geo.   ii.  c.   2.      There  are  a  ■  Sept.  19,  17S1.    H8S.  Irish  SUM 

nnmberof  lettersin  tbe  Departmental  Paper  Offio*. 
Ooneqioiidenoe    (Irish  State  Paper 
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of  a  wretched  people  with  the  sole  view  of  aggrandifling  tbem- 
selves  and  providing  for  a  long  train  of  himgij  minions  at  the 
expense  of  a  miserable,  misrepreeeiited  ktngdom.'  '  To  evince 
this,'  he  continned,  *  jour  Excellency  may  easily  look  back  and 
see  the  splendid  figures  some  of  the  most  necesaitous  of  men  pat 
into  this  employment  have  been  aUe  to  make  npon  their  retom 
home,  after  enjoying  this  place  for  a  session  or  two.  See  some 
of  them  and  their  worst  tools  loaded  with  excessive  pensions  for 
Dombeis  of  years.  Take  a  view  of  the  favourites  they  have  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Gharch  and  the  State,  and  the  army.  Your 
Excellency  will  often  find  the  most  infemous  of  men,  the  very 
outcasts  of  Britain,  put  into  the  highest  employments,  or  loaded 
with  exorbitant  pensions ;  while  all  that  miniBtered  and  gave 
sanction  to  the  most  shameful  and  destructive  measures  of  such 
viceroys  never  failed  of  an  ample  ehare  in  the  spoils  of  a  plun- 
dered people.'  That  this  should  be  the  case,  he  maintains,  ia  not 
surprising,  considering  the  constitution  and  the  duration  of  the 
Parliament.  Its  Members,  instead  of  being  the  true  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  are  '  a  packed  convention — a  faction  so  far 
from  being  elected  by  the  people  that  they  were  confessedly 
appointed  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  electors,  and  held  in 
servile  bondage  by  some  one  man  or  junto  of  a  few  crafty  persons 
grown  rich  and  powerful  by  the  spoils  of  a  plundered  and  abused 
nation.  "  Serving  the  Crown," '  he  continues,  is  a  phrase  which 
in  Ireland  '  has  been  frequently  extended  to  the  giving  money 
to  a  minister  for  the  erecting  of  forts  that  were  perhaps  never 
intended  to  be  founded,  for  arms  that  never  were  or  will  be 
made,  or  for  raising  funds  upon  any  other  frivolous  pretouce,  to 
enable  a  viceroy  to  gratify  himself  and  his  no  less  mercenary 
minions  with  the  most  immoderate  douceurs  and  boundless  pen- 
sions. These  are  what  have  usually  passed  with  us  for  serving 
the  Crown,  the  King's  business,  and  the  like;  and  in  long-lived 
Parliaments  a  supple  majority  was  seldom  wanting  to  give  sanc- 
tion to  the  sordid  deed,  while  a  suflBcient  number  of  the  members 
were  gratified  with  a  share  of  the  spoils.' 

Serious,  however,  as  was  this  drain  upon  the  revenues  of  a 
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ooimtiy  BO  miserably  poor,  it  nae  trivial  compared  with  that 
ivodaced  by  the  abe^iteeiam  of  the  Irish  landlords.  Swift 
•MBited  that  at  least  one-thitd  of  the  rent  of  the  country  was 
^ent  in  England,  and  nearly  all  the  Irish  writers  of  the  laat 
eentoiy  dilate  upon  the  evil,  though  they  differ  somewhat  as  to 
it«  magnitude.  Prior,  in  1730,  calculated  the  rental  spent  by 
absentees  in  England  at  about  620,000^  Another  list,  drawn 
op  in  1769,  put  the  value  at  no  less  than  1,200,0002. 
Hutchinson,  in  his  'Commercial  BestraintB,'  which  was  pub- 
liahed  in  1779,  stated  that  *  the  sums  remitted  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  for  rents,  interest  of  money,  pensions,  salaries, 
and  profit  of  offices  amounted,  on  the  lowest  computation,  firom 
1668  to  1773  to  l,liq,000i.  yearly.'  Arthur  Young,  in  1779, 
estimated  the  rents  alone  of  the  absentees  at  about  732,000^' 
The  causes  of  the  evil  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  confiscated  land  was  given  to  Englishmen  who  had  pro- 
perty and  duties  in  England,  and  habitually  lived  there.  Much 
of  it  also  came  into  the  market,  and  as  there  was  very  little 
capital  in  Ireland,  and  as  Catholics  were  forbidden  to  purchase 
land,  this  also  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of  English  specie 
lators.  Besides,  the  level  of  civilisation  was  much  higher  in 
England  than  in  Ireland.  The  position  of  a  Protestant  land- 
lord, living  in  the  midst  of  a  degraded  population,  differing 
from  him  in  religion  and  race,  had  but  little  attraction ;  the 
political  situation  of  the  country  closed  to  an  Irish  gentleman 
nearly  every  avenue  of  honourable  ambition,  and  owing  to  a 
long  series  of  very  evident  causes,  the  sentiment  of  public  duty 
was  deplorably  low.  The  economical  evil  was  not  cheeked  by 
any  considerable  movement  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Irish  manufactures  but  few  Englishmen, 
except  those  who  obtained  Iri^h  offices,  came  to  Ireland. 

The  moral  effects  of  absenteeism,   and  especially   its  in- 
floence  on  the  land  question,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.     One 
of  its  first  results  was  the  system  of  middlemen,  which  con- 
tinued till  within  the  memory  of  living  men  almost  universal 
'  Sm  Lewii  on  Irisb  DiBtuibanoes,  pp.  iil-iSi. 
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Is  Ireland.  The  landlord,  disliking  the  trouble  and  diSSculty 
of  collecting  his  reiit«  £rom  numerons  small  tenanta,  in  vhoee 
wel&re  ha  took  no  interest,  and  looking  solely  at  hie  property 
as  a  source  of  emotoment,  abdicated  all  his  active  functions, 
and  let  his  land  at  a  Itoig  lease  to  a  large  tenant,  who  raised 
tha  rent  of  the  landlord  as  veH  as  a  profit  for  himself  by  sub- 
letting, and  who  undertook  the  whole  practical  management  of 
the  estate.  The  tenants  were  therefore  under  the  immediate 
GODtrol  of  men  of  a  wholly  inferior  stamp,  who  were  necossarily 
PT0t«stant,  but  who  had  none  of  the  culture  and  position  that 
soften  the  asperities  of  religious  diSerences,  and  who  at  the 
nme  time,  having  no  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  were 
usually  the  most  grasping  of  tyrants.  As  the  demand  for  land 
increased,  or  the  profits  of  land  rose,  the  head  tenant  followed 
the  example  of  his  landlord.  He  often  became  an  absentee. 
He  abandoned  all  serious  industry.  He  in  his  turn  sublet  bis 
tenancy  at  an  increased  rent,  and  the  process  continued  till 
there  were  often  three,  four,  or  even  five  perBons  between  the 
landlord  and  the  cultivator  of  the  Boil. 

The  poor,  in  the  meantime,  sank  into  the  condition  of 
oottiera — a  condition  which  has  been  truly  described  as  'a 
spedfio  and  almost  unique  product  of  Irish  industrial  life.' ' 
Unlike  the  peasant  proprietor,  and  also  unlike  the  mediieval 
serf,  the  cottier  had  no  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  and  no 
security  for  his  future  position.  Unlike  the  English  fanner,  he 
was  not  a  capitalist,  who  selects  land  as  one  of  the  many  forms 
of  profitable  investment  that  are  open  to  him.  He  was  a  man 
destitute  of  all  knowledge  and  of  all  capital,  who  found  the 
land  the  only  thing  that  remained  between  himself  and  starva- 
tion. Rents  were  regulated  by  competition,  but  it  was  com- 
petition between  a  half-starving  population,  who  bad  no  other 
resource  except  the  soil,  and  were  therefore  prepared  to  promise 

'  See  the  admirable  analTsie  of  Tbeae  '  Fragments '  are  among  the 

the  ootiditiim  of  the  Irish  oottier,  most    valuable    coDtrihutions    ever 

in  the  'Fiagmenta  on  bvlaod,'  in  made  to  Iriah  indoslrial  histoij. 
ProfessoT  (^unea's  Peliti«al  Suafi. 
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n^Uiiiig  rather  than  be  deprived  of  it,'  The  landlord  did 
nothing  for  them.  They  built  their  own  mud  hovels,  planted 
tiieir  hedges,  dug  their  ditches.  They  were  half  naked,  half 
■teired,  utterly  destitute  of  all  providence,  and  of  all  education, 
liaUe  at  any  time  to  be  turned  adrift  from  their  holdings, 
gnnmd  to  the  dust  by  three  great  burdens — rack-rents,  paid  not 
to  the  landlord  but  to  f^e  middleman ;  tithes,  paid  to  the  clergy 
— often  the  absentee  clergy — of  the  Church  of  their  oppressors ; 
and  dues,  paid  to  their  own  priests.  Swift  defelared  that  Irish 
tenanb  '  live  woree  than  English  b^:gars.'  *  The  few  travellers 
who  visited  the  country  unifonnly  described  their  condition  as 
the  most  deplorable  in  Europe.  *  I  never  met,'  writes  a  very 
intelligent  tourist  who  visited  Ireland  about  1764,  'with  such 
scenes  of  misery  and  oppression  as  this  country,  in  too  many 
paita  of  it,  really  exhibits.  What  with  the  severe  exactions  of 
rent,  even  before  the  com  is  housed — a  practice  that  too  much 
prevails  here  among  the  petty  and  despicable  landlords,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  from  the  first  proprietor  ...  of  the  parish 
priest — who,  not  content  with  the  tithe  of  grain,  exacts  even 
the  very  tenth  of  half-a-dozen  or  half-a-score  perches  of  potatoes, 
upon  which  a  whole  family  perhaps  subsists  for  the  year — and 
of  the  Catholic  priest  .  . .  who  comes  armed  with  the  terrors  of 
damnation,  and  demands  his  full  quota  of  unremitted  offerings 
.  .  .  the  poor  reduced  wretches  have  hardly  the  skin  of  a  potato 
left  them  to  subsist  on  .  . .  The  high  roads  throughout  the 
southern  and  western  parts  are  lined  with  beggars,  who  live  in 
cabins  of  such  shocking  materials  and  construction  that  through 
hundreds  of  them  you  may  see  the  smoke  ascending  from  every 
inch  of  the  roof,  for  scarce  one  in  twenty  of  them  have  any 
chimney,  and  the  rain  drips  from  every  inch  of  the  roof  on  the 
half-naked,    shivering,    and  almost  half-starving  inhabitants 

>  One  veT7  natural  result  of  this  giowetb  desperate  and  p«7etb  nothing 

is  told  by  Bwift:    'It  is  tb«  usual  at  all.'— A  Prvpoial  to  I'm)/ tXe Dtbt 

piactice  of   an  Irith  tenant  rather  ef  the  Nation. 

than  want  land  to  oSec  more  for  a  *  Short  Fine  ^  M«  A«fa  </  7fw 

fann  than  he  Icnoveth  he  can  ever  kuut. 
bo  aUe  to  pay ;  and  in  that  case  he 
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Tithin. . .  .  The  case  of  the  lower  class  of  Armors,  indeed,  is 
little  better  than  a  state  of  slavery.  .  .  .  The  laod,  though  often 
rich  and  fertile,  almost  universally  weais  the  face  of  poverty, 
firom  want  of  good  cultivation,  which  the  miserable  occupiers 
really  are  not  able  to  give  it,  and  very  few  of  them  know  how  if 
they  were,  and  this  indeed  must  be  the  case  while  the  lands  are 
canted  (set  to  the  highest  bidder,  not  openly,  but  by  private 
proposals,  whicb  throw  every  advantage  into  the  hands  of  the 
landlord)  in  small  parcels  of  201.  or  301.  a  year,  at  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  hand  from  the  firat  proprietor.  From  the  moat  atten- 
tive and  minute  inquiries  at  many  places,  I  am  confident  that 
the  produce  of  this  kingdom,  either  of  com  or  cattle,  is  not  above 
two-thirds,  at  most,  of  what  1^  good  cultivation  it  might  yield. 
Yet  the  gentlemen,  I  believe,  make  as  much  or  more  of  their 
estates  than  any  in  tbe  three  kingdoms,'  while  tie  lands,  for 
equal  goodness,  produce  the  least.  . .  .  The  landlords  first  and 
subordinate  get  all  that  is  made  of  the  land,  and  the  tenants, 
for  their  labour,  get  poverty  and  potatoes.'  '  Ireland,'  continues 
the  same  writer,  '  would  be  indeed  a  rich  country,  if  made  the 
most  of,  if  its  trpde  were  not  reduced  by  unnatural  restrictions  and 
an  Egyptian  kind  of  politics  from  without,  and  its  agriculture 
depressed  by  hard  masters  from  within  itself.' ' 


'  '  In  this  codd(i7  I  fear  tlie 
toDftnt  hardly  ever  lias  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  profits  he  makes  of  his 
farm  for  his  share,  and  too  often  but 
one-fourth  or  one-lifth  part,  as  the 
tenant's  share  is  charged  with  the 
tithe.'— Boulter's  LeHer;  i.  292. 

'  Bush's  Hibernia  Oarioia,  pp.  29^ 
S3.  Archbishop  King,  in  a  letter 
written  in  1719,  says:  'The  landlords 


rahle    and   a 
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is  that  which  forces  Prolestants  of  all 
sorts  out  of  this  kingdom,  since  tbey 
can  have  no  prospect  of  liring  with 
any  comfort  in  i^  I  hare  inquired, 
and  am  a«4ured  that  tho  peasants  in 
Fnnce  and  lurke;  live  mDcb  better 


than  tenants  in  Ireland.'  — Mant'i 
HUt.  efthe  Irith  Ckarch,  ii,  3112.  An 
able  Irish  writer  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  middlemen;  >A 
horde  of  tyrants  exists  in  Ireland  in 
a  class  of  men  that  are  unknown  in 
England,  in  the  multitude  of  agents 
to  absentees;  small  proprietors,  who 
are  the  pure  Irish  squires;  middle- 
men, who  take  farms  and  squeeze  ODt 
a  forced  kind  of  profit  by  re-letting 
them  in  small  parcels;  lastly,  the 
little  farmers  tliemselves,  who  exer- 
cise the  same  insolence  they  receive 
from  their  superiors  on  those  onfoT' 
tunale  beings  who  arc  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  scale  of  degradation, 
the  Irish  peasantry.' — An  Inquiry 
into  the  Camel  of  Faputof  DUMBinti 
in  Ireiand  <18CM). 
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This  description  is  amply  bome  out  by  other  authorities, 
ud  it  is  easy  to  explain  it.  The  mass  of  the  people  became 
cottiers  because  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  it  was  impossible  to 
gain  a  livelihood  as  agricultural  labourers  or  iu  mechanical 
punoits.  This  imposaibility  was  due  to  the  extreme  paucity  of 
ciieolating  capital,  and  may  be  chiefly  traced  to  the  desthiction 
of  Irish  manufactures,  and  to  the  absence  of  a  considerable  class 
of  resident  landlords,  who  would  naturally  give  employment 
to  the  poor.  The  popular  remedy  in  Ireland  for  the  latter 
evil  was  an  absentee  tax,  but  as  most  of  the  absentees  lived  in 
England,  it  was  felt  by  men  of  sense  that  such  a  measure  conld 
never  obtain  the  assent  of  the  authorities  in  that  coimtiy.' 

The  economical  evil  at  the  some  time  was  aggravated  at  every 
stage  by  the  laws  against  religion.  The  facility  of  selling  land, 
and  its  value  in  the  market,  were  unnaturally  diminished  by 
the  exclusion  of  all  Catholics  from  competition.  Its  agricultural 
condition  was  enormously  impaired  by  the  difficulty  of  borrow- 
ing money  on  landed  security  in  a  poor  country,  where  this  form 
of  investment  was  legally  closed  against  the  great  majority  of 
the  people.  All  real  enterprise  and  industry  among  the  Catholic 
tenants  were  destroyed  by  the  laws  which  consigned  them  to 
utter  ignorance,  and  still  more  by  the  law  which  placed  strict 
bounds  to  their  progress  by  providing  that  if  their  profits  ever 
CKjeeded  a  third  of  their  rent,  the  first  Protestant  who  could 
prove  the  fact  might  take  their  farm.  For  reasons  which  have 
been  often  explained,  Catholicism  is  on  the  whole  less  favourable 
to  the  industrial  virtues  than  Frotestantisiu,  but  yet  the  cases 

■  In  Oct.  1T29,  at  the  end  at  the  are  for   taxing   the   ftbtenteei  four 

gcemt  famine  I  have  already  noticed,  shiUingB  in  the  poand ;    but  I  am 

Bonlter  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  New-  EatisGed  the  men  of  seme  in  either 

castle:  'Therein  a  reiy  bad  spirit,  I  House  are  too  wise  to  make  Ml  attempt 

fear.aitfullysprvadamoDgalldegreea  uE   that   nature,  which    thef  know 

of  men  amongat  as,  and  the  Qtmost  could  only  eioapeisto  England  with- 

gTombliDg  against  England  eat^etting  ont  even  haring  iiuch  a  Bill  cetaiued 

all  our  money  tmm  us,  either  by  trade  to  ua,'— Boulter's  LttUri,  i,  330.    An 

or  otherwise,  and  thia  apirit  has  been  absentee  tax  was  powerfully  adrocoted 

heightened  by  a  book  lately  published  by  Prior  in  his  lAit  ^  th»  AbtenUn 

here  about  the  abeenlees.  .  .  I  believe  i^  Ireland. 
among  leas  intelligent  poraons  they 
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of  France,  of  Flanders,  and  of  the  northern  States  of  Italy,  show 
that  it  is  possihle  that  a  toi;  high  standard  of  industry  maj 
under  &vourable  ciroumBtanceB  be  attained  in  a  Catholic  ootin- 
try.  But  in  Ireland  the  deUlitating  influence  of  numerous 
church  holidays,  and  of  a  religious  eDoouiagement  of  mendicancy, 
was  felt  in  a  society  in  which  employment  was  rare,  intermittent, 
and  misembly  underpaid,  and  in  which  Catholic  indostiy  was 
l^ally  deprived  of  its  appropriate  rewards.  Very  naturally, 
therefore,  hahita  of  gross  and  careless  idleness  prevailed, 
which  greatly  aggravated  the  poverty  of  the  nation.  At  the 
same  time  the  class  of  middlemen,  or  large  leaseholders,  was 
unnaturally  encouraged,  for  while  they  escaped  some  of  the 
most  serious  evils  of  the  landlord,  they  were  guarded  by  law 
&om  all  Catholic  competition,  and  accordingly  possessed  the 
advantage  of  monopoly.  It  was  soon  discovered  tiiat  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  for  a  Protestant  to  make  money  was  by  taking  a 
laige  tract  of  country  from  an  absentee  landlord  at  a  long  lease, 
and  by  letting  it  at  rack-rents  to  Catholic  cottiers.'  The  Irish 
tenant,  said  a  high  authority  on  this  subject,  speaking  of  the 
middlemen  class,  '  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  has  a  long 
lease  of  lives  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years,  that  he  may  sell  it, 
and  'tis  rare  to  find  a  tenant  in  Ireland  contented  with  a  farm 
of  moderate  size.  He  pretends  he  cannot  maintain  his  family 
with  less  than  200  acres — nay,  if  at  any  distance  from  town, 
200  or  300  acres.' » 

Another  influence  which  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  was  the  tendency  to  turn  great  tracts  of  land  into  pas- 
ture, which  produced  numerous  evictions,  and  greatly  restricted 
the  scButy  resources  of  the  poor.  This  tendency  is,  indeed,  not 
one  which  can  be  regarded  with  unqualified  condemnation.  It 
is  certain  that   pasture  is  the  form  of  agricultural  industry 

'  'There  are  a  let  of  people,  and  a^o  to  nnderlinjrs.' — Some  Cmridfr- 

these  not  of  inconsiderable  figure  in  atiaiu  for  Pronuting  Agrumltvre  and 

the  world,  nho  hare  made  it  their  Kmpioying  tit  Poor,  by  R.  L.  V.  H, 

buainen  to  take  loDg  leiwea  of  farma  [Ix>rd  Muleswortb],  (Dublin,  173G),. 

in  abmidaiice  in  leveial  connties  and  p.  13. 
piovincea,  on  piirpoM  to  let  these  ont  ■  Ibid.  p.  11. 
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trUch  the  conditioiu  of  soil  and  climate  make  moat  suitable  to 
beUnd.  At  the  time  of  the  wo(^  trade  much  of  the  land  had 
tak«D  this  form ;  and  even  after  the  English  restrictions  on 
bidt  wool,  want  of  capital,  want  of  enei^,  and  the  profits  of 
the  nun^ling  trade  with  fVance  prevented  any  great  change,' 
bish  beef  also  was  admitted  &eely  to  every  country  except  Eng^ 
land,  and  a  lai^  and  profitable  trade  was  carried  on.  Besides 
this,  pasture  required  little  skill,  and  was  therefore  natural  to 
a  eoantry  where  the  people  scarcely  possessed  the  rudiments  of 
agricultuial  knowledge.  It  required  little  capital,  and  was  there- 
lore  well  suited  to  a  country  which  was  extremely  poor,  in  which 
a  great  portion  of  the  people  were  forbidden  by  law  to  invest  their 
money  in  land,  and  in  which,  owing  to  teceot  confiscations,  pro- 
perty was  still  insecure.  It  simplified  the  conditions  of  pro- 
perty, and  therefore  had  a  peculiar  attraction  to  a  proprietor  who 
imagined  with  reason  that  his  tenants  were  his  enemies,  and  who 
inherited  aU  the  multi&rious  disadvantages  and  dangers  attached 
to  Uie  position  of  an  Irish  landlord.  The  tendency  was  artificially 
stTMigtheued  by  the  very  unjust  resolution  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  in  1735,  relieving  pasture  land  from  the  burden 
of  tithes,'  and  still  more  by  the  penal  laws  which  paralysed  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  Catholics.  Their  operation  in  this 
respect  has  been  well  described  by  Lord  TaafFe,  a  Catholic 
nobleman,  who  published  in  1766  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  the 
oondition  of  the  country.  '  No  sooner,'  he  writes, '  were  the 
Catholics  excluded  &om  durable  and  profitable  tenures,  than 
they  commenced  graziers  and  laid  aside  agriculture;  they 
ceased  irom  draining  or  enclosing  their  farms  and  building 
good  houses,  as  occupations  unsuited  to  the  new  post  assigned 
tbem  in  our  national  economy.  They  fell  to  wasting  the  lands 
they  were  virtually  forbid  to  cultivate,  the  business  of  pasturage 
being  compatible  with    such  a   conduct,  and  requiring  also 

'  Swift  oomplaioBd  very  bitterly  thinking.' — Anmar  to  a  XtnutHal  tf 

of  tblB,  ftnd  added  :  '  k\ia.  was  mad  tht  Poor  of  Ireland. 
when  be  miatook  a  flock  of  sheep  for  *  See  Crnmpe'a  A«ay  «»  tht  Bett 

hit  enemies.    But  we  shall  nerer  be  Miaiu  ^  Ba^fa^^  Ma  Aw}^  Pk 

sober  till  we  hAve  the  saine  waj  of  316. 
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little  indostiy  and  still  lees  labonr  in  the  management.  This 
buainesB  aleo  bringB  quick  returna  in  money,  and  though  it« 
profits  be  smaller  than  those  arising  &om  agriculture,  yet  they 
are  more  immediate,  and  much  better  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  men  who  are  confined  to  a  fugitive  property,  which  can  so 
readily  be  transferred  from  one  country  to  another.  This  pas- 
toral  occupatioD  also  eludes  the  vigilanco  of  our  present  race 
of  informers,  as  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  a  grazier's  profits 
is  considerable,  and  as  the  proofs  of  his  enjoying  more  than  a 
third  penny  profit  cannot  so  easily  be  made  clear  in  our  courts 
of  law.  The  keeping  the  lands  waste  also  prevents  in  a  great 
degree  leases  in  reversion,  what  Protestants  only  are  qualified 
to  take,  and  what  (by  the  small  temptation  to  such  reversions) 
gives  the  present  occupant  the  best  title  to  future  renewal. 
This  sort  of  self-defence  in  keeping  the  lands  uncultivated  bad 
the  further  consequences  of  expelling  that  most  useful  body  of 
the  people  called  yeomanry  in  England,  and  Sculoags  in  Ire- 
land— communities  of  industrious  housekeepers  who  in  my  own 
time  herded  together  in  lai^e  villages  and  cultivated  the  lands 
everywhere,  till  ae  leases  expired  some  rich  grazier  negotiating 
privately  with  a  sum  of  ready  money,  took  their  lands  over  their 
heads.  .  .  .  The  Sculoag  race,  that  great  nursery  of  labooren 
and  manufacturers,  has  been  broken  and  dispersed  in  every 
quarter,  and  we  have  nothing  in  lieu  but  those  most  miserable 
wretches  on  earth,  the  oottagers — naked  slaves  who  labour  with- 
out food,  and  live  while  they  can,  without  houses  or  covering, 
under  the  lash  of  merciless  and  relentless  taakmastera.' ' 

Under  these  influences  the  few  Catholic  landlords  almost 
univerBally,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Protestants  turned 
their  land  into  pasture.  A  similar  movement  bad  b^uu  in 
England  under  Henry  VII.  and  had  extended  during  the  three 
following  reigns,  and  it  produced  an  amount  of  misery  perhaps 
greater  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  portion  of  English  his- 

'  Obiervatimu  on  Jffaa-t  of  Ire-  fpnblin,  1766),  pp.  18,  13,  See,  too, 
land  front  the  SettlmieiU  in  1661  U  CiKKSoiA'a  Bittif  IreIaitd,ii.p.aB7. 
tie  ^nuKt  Titne,  bj  TiwoDnt  Tuffe 
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toiy.  But  that  movement  bad  at  least  taken  place  in  a  country 
latere  the  landlords  were  resident,  where  capital  had  already  been 
bigelj  accumulated,  where  man;  forms  of  industrial  life  were 
apta  to  the  poor,  and  where,  hy  a  long  train  of  &vourable  dr- 
Dumstances,  industrial  habits  were  lai^y  developed.  In  Ireland, 
where  wme  of  tbese  conditions  existed,  the  misery  produced  was 
ippelling.  Over  a  great  part  of  Ireland  the  cottiers  were  driven 
fi*  tbe  most  part  to  the  mountains,  where  they  obtained  little 
plots  of  potato  ground,  too  small,  however,  to  support  them 
during  the  year.  They  eked  out  their  subsistence  by  migrating 
£RRn  place  to  place  during  the  smnmer  and  autumn  in  search  of 
work.  The  rate  of  wages  was  usually  sixpence  in  summer  and 
fbarpence  in  winter,'  but  even  at  this  rate  continuous  work  could 
seldom  for  any  long  period  be  counted  on.  Saving  was  therefore 
impossible,  and  the  people  depended  for  their  very  existence  on 
the  produce  of  the  year.  Their  houses  and  dress  were  so  miser- 
aUe  that  food  was  almost  their  only  expense,  and  it  was  computed 
that  lOl.  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  whole  annual  expense 
of  an  Irish  family.*  But  the  first  bad  year  brought  them  face 
to  &oe  with  starvation.  The  practice  of  houghing  cattle  in  Con- 
naught,  which  was  the  moat  prominent  form  of  agrarian  crime  in 
Ireland  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
probably  largely  due  to  this  rapid  conversion  of  arable  land  into 
pasture,  which  drove  the  people  to  the  verge  of  starvation;* 
and  to  the  same  cause  Boulter  mainly  attributed  the  great 
stream  of  recruits  who  passed  from  Ireland  into  the  armies  of 
the  Continent.*  The  tendency  to  throw  land  into  pasture  became 
very  general  about  1715,  when  the  peace  opened  the  ports  of  the 
Continent  to  Irish  beef.  The  average  exptni  of  com  of  all  sorts 
during  that  and  the  two  preceding  years  was  189,672  barrels,  but 
from  this  time  it  steadily  declined.'     Boulter,  Swift,  Berkeley, 

<  See  a  remarkable  descriptiao  oC  year  Tonnd,  at  onl;  Id.  a  da;.     On 

the  condition  of  tbe  Irish  cottier  in  Trade,  port  ii.  p.  4T. 

the  Tribune — a  veiy  able  periodical  *  Dobba,  Oa  Trtule,  port  i.  p.  SI. 

pnbliabed  in   Dublin,  In   1739 — pp.  •  Newenbun,  tJjt  jRi^wZaf imi,  p,  tS. 

131-131.     Dobba  reekona  tbe  WEiges  <  Booller's  Letttrt,  i.  3SS. 

of  the  common  lobooier  foi  the  whole  *  Sowei>iiain,OK PppulatieAtp.  BS. 
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DobiM,  Madden,  Prior,  and  Skelton  all  agreed  in  Tepreaenting  the 
ezcestdve  amoont  of  pastuie  as  a  leading  cause  both  of  the  iiuki; 
and  the  idleness  of  the  people,  bi  1728  and  1729  the  paoeity  <rf 
tillage  greatly  a^pBvated  tlie  seTerity  of  the  femiiie.  The  di»- 
tresB  was  bo  poignant  that  the  Parliameiit  tried  to  remedy  it  hy 
an  artificial  encoungementof  tillage,  bat  its  measures  weie  feeble 
and  vacillating,  and  it  was  hampered  by  the  jealousy  of  England, 
which  feared  lest  Irish  com  should  enter  into  competition  with  her 
own.  Swifthad  strongly  cenam^d  a  system,  that  had  sprung  np  in 
his  time,  of  landlords  forbidding  their  tenants  to  break  up  or  ploa^ 
their  land ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  1716  passed  a  resolu- 
tion against  such  covenants.'  It  endeavoured  more  than  once 
without  success  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  English  authorities 
to  a  bill  granting  a  small  bounty  for  the  encouragement  of  ooro. 
It  passed  resolutions  for  the  erection  of  public  granaries,  and  in 
1727,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  famine,  it  succeeded,  after  several 
failures,  in  inducing  the  English  Government  to  assent  to  a  Bill 
enjoining  that  five  out  of  every  100  acres  should  be  under  the 
plough.' 

It  is  very  creditable  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  which  the 
tenants  were  entirely  unrepresented,  and  in  which  the  land- 
Icffd  influence  was  overwhelmingly  preponderant,  that  it  should 
have  carried  such  a  measure ;  but  it  was  one  thing  to  pass  a  law, 
it  was  quite  another  to  carry  it  into  execution  in  a  country  wh^« 


'  In  1727  (Feb.  17),  Carteret  and 
the  Irish  Privy  Conncll,  while  strongly 
tecommending  a  tillage  Bill  which  had 
beeo  passed  in  Ireland,  for  the  assent 
of  the  Eogliah  Privy  Conncil,  saj: 
'  The  provinces  of  Iieiostor,  Unnrter, 
and  Connaaght  are  in  a  great  measure 
divided  into  farniB,  vastly  largo,  from 
800  to  1,000  acica  plantation  measure 
in  the  hand3  of  one  man.  Five  acres 
of  thismeasure  are  equal  to eightacrea 
EnulLsh  measure.  Under  these  great 
landliolders  (except  in  our  towns  and 
villages)  there  are  no  inhabitants 
eicept  a  very  taw  cottiers,  Ubonrers, 
dairymen,  herds  and  shephecds.  The 
tillage  is  very  little  and  the  stocks 


large.  .  .  .  Besides  this,  of  late  fears 
many  landlords  have  began  a  practice 
lo  tje  down  their  tenants  by  express 
covenants  not  to  break  up  or  plow 
their  lands,  by  which  covenants 
(highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  good 
of  the  country)  oui  desolation  and 
want  of  tillage  is  iDcreasing.  The 
□□animous  seuse  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is,  that  these  covenants 
ought  so  far  to  be  broke  through  as 
that,  notwithstanding  such  coveniuits, 
the  tenant  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
plow  five  acres  in  each  bnndred  he 
possesses.' — Iriik  SUU»  Papar  Qffiea 
Omneil  Seok. 

•  1  Geo.  U.  c.  10. 
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it  was  almost  hopeless  for  a  Catholic  tenant  to  obtain  l^al  re- 
dreflB  against  a  Piotestant  landlord.  No  measures  appear  to  have 
been  taken  to  enforce  the  Act,  and  the  famine  of  1741  and  1713 
Ideated  in  a  very  aggravated  form  the  horrcnrs  of  1728.  In  the 
aa^ihf  among  the  Protestant  population,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
at  the  linen  manufactures,  tillage  was  still  largely  practised,'  bat 
in  the  otha  provinces  great  diatricts  were  nearly  depopulated. 
'  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,'  wrote  a  very  competent 
authority  in  1737,  *  that  Ireland,  inconsideiable  as  it  is  in  extent, 
hath  exported  more  beef  for  many  years  than  all  the  rest  of 
Europe.' '  In  some  of  the  finest  counties  the  traveller  might  go 
6h  ten  or  fifteen  miles  without  encountering  a  single  house  ot 
seeing  a  single  field  of  com.'  Whole  villages  were  often  turned 
adiift.*  'In  Munster  and  Connaught,'  said  a  writer  in  1741, 
'  many  single  persons  of  the  Popish  religion  hold  from  2,000  to 
10,000  acres  of  land  uncultivated,  or  tenanted  1^  none  but 
Papists,  in  their  own  hands."  '  I  live,'  said  another  writer  in 
the  same  year,  *  in  the  county  Tipperary,  a  county  abounding 
with  pasture,  where  vast  tracts  of  land  are  held  by  single  persons, 
where  not  only  farmers  but  gentlemen  keep  from  three  to  six  or 
seven,  nay,  eight  thousand  acres  in  their  own  hands,  flocked  but 
for  the  most  part  with  sheep,  without  any  inhabitants  but  herdsmen 
and  a  few,  a  very  few,  cottiers  to  do  the  necessary  drudgery,  ot 
mther  slavery,  about  their  houses.  The  same  I  may  with  equal 
truth  affirm  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  with  only  this  small 


<  See  A  TBluable  pamphlet  called 
A  Ditiertattan  on  tlit  Enlarymneat  of 
J%llag^  and  the  Srwting  of  Puhlie 

*  Sowu  TluntgAU  on  (1«  fiUoffe  of 
Ireland  (London,  1T37),  p.  30.  This 
pampblet  was  w&rmlj  lecommended 
by  Swift. 

*  Boulter's  Letttrt,  i,  222. 

*  Dobba,  On  Trade,  part  ii.  p.  T, 
Tbe  same  writer  stionglj  dwells  on 
the  moral  evil  of  the  Snctuatinj; 
lenaocies  in  Ireland.  '  The  want  of 
fsomaaiy  ia  the  principal  evil  to  be 
removed  in  Ireland,  from  whence  most 
of    oar   inconveniencea  flow.    It   is 


greatly  tbe  cause  of  onr  iodolenee 
and  inactivity,  and  »  spar  to  onr 
eitravagance.  Cootd  I  ever  bope  to 
see  all  our  nobility  and  gentry  so 
generone  to  their  conntry,  to  their 
posterity,  and  I  may  say  to  themBelve*. 
aa  to  Gx  the  tennies  and  possessions 
of  their  tenants  npon  a  lasting  and 
certain  foundation  by  leases  of  live* 
renewable,  or  fee  farms,  I  woold  not 
doabt  to  find  onr  people  soon  become 
indnstrions  and  frugal  to  the  atmost.* 
—Ibid,  p,  77. 

'  A  Diuertatiim  en  t 
vuiit  of  Tillage,  p.  & 
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difTerence,  that  the  greatest  part  of  tJiat  county  is  Btooked  with 
black  cattle.  By  these  means  the  inhabitants  of  these  oonntiefl, 
who  are  in  a  continual  state  of  migmtion,  have  generally  for 
several  yean  past  been  oUiged  to  betake  themselves  to  the  moon- 
tains,  where  they  take  little  gums  at  exorbitant  rates,  often  at 
the  second  or  third  hand,  which  tiiey  idanted  chiefEy  with  potatoes, 
with  which  they  endeavom^d  to  make  their  rents,  and  with  which 
and  some  oats  they  generally  maintaioed  their  numerous  fiuniliee. 
The  great  frost  last  season  destroyed  almost  all  their  plantations 
of  potatoes,  which  had  so  long  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  imly, 
subsistence  of  the  poor  of  these  provinces.' '  Wesley  reported 
in  1760  that  Connaught  was  sapposed  to  contain  scarcely  half 
the  inhabitants  it  had  eighty  years  before.'  In  1761  a  long- 
continued  murrain  among  cattle  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
raised  immensely  the  value  of  pasture-land  in  Ireland,  and  the 
numerous  evictions  which  then  took  place  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  Whiteboy  organisation.*  lo  1767  the  value  of  com 
exported  &om  Ireland  was  only  447f.,  while  that  of  the  com  im- 
pcnted  was  133,16U.* 


I  Letter  from  a  Caatttry  QtntU- 
BUM  in  ti«pnmiti«v  of  Munter  to  Hxm 
Qraee  the  Lord  Primate  (1 741),  pp. 
S,  3.  It  appears,  bowereT,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  aallior  of  Uie  BeJUotiont 
for  the  Qeittlemen  cf  Ireland,  meat 
was  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  more 
eaten  than  at  present.  He  taja  the 
people  'fed  on  very  bad  flesh'  the 
gieaterportof  theycar.andbe  epeaks 
of  their  strlat  observance  of  Lent 
as  tedncing-  them  to  a  state  of  ei- 
traordinarf  weakness  (p.  97}.  In  the 
south  of  Ireland  Ibe  Catholics  often 
eat  gannets  (a  kind  of  palfin)  during 
Lent— its  flesh  tasting  Btronglj  of 
fish. — Smith's  Account  of  Kerrg,  p. 
112.  Boulter  t>[ieaks  nf  potatoes  as 
'the  usual  winter  food.'  -  Boulter's 
Letterl,  i,  222.  A  writer  in  the  Tri- 
fruno  (1789)  describing  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  cottiers  says,  'Their 
choicest  food  is  potatoes,  cabbagt.', 
and  milk  which  they  only  enjoy  one 
part  of  the    year — during    the  rest 


thev  mttat  ooutont  themselves  with 
such  herbs  as  thej  can  pick  up  in 
the  fields.'    P.  131. 

'  Wesley's  JonnuL 

'  See  Sir  C.  Lewis's  most  valuable 
work  on  IrUh  J}itiurbaitiMt.  In  a 
book  published  in  Ireland  a  year 
before  the  Whiteboy  outbieaks  U 
was  said;  'Would  not  a  foreigner 
start  even  at  onr  humanity  as  well 
as  OUT  want  of  national  wisdom  and 
economy  on  seeing  the  bc3t  arable 
land  in  the  kingdom,  in  immense 
tiacts,  wantonly  enjoyed  by  the  cattle 
of  a  few  petnlant  individnals ;  and  at 
the  same  juncture  our  highways  and 
streets  crowd ud  with  shoals  of  mendi- 
cant fellow-crcatnres  reduced  through 
want  of  proper  suslenance  to  the 
utmost  distress.'—'  Es.'iay  on  the  State 
of  Ireland.'  quoted  in  Macpherson's 
Aiinalt  of  CoMiiurree,  Hi.  319.  See,  too, 
Hutchinson's  (hmmereial  Settritinti 
ilf  Ireland,  pp.  *i-47. 

<  Mcwenliam,  p.  63. 
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The  moral  and  economical  conditiouB  of  natiom  are  cloBely 
oonnected,  and  it  is  not  eurprising  tbat  under  such  circmn- 
stanees  aa  I  have  described,  industrial  habite  Ebould  have  been 
almost  entirely  wanting  among  the  Irish  poor.  In  the  em- 
phatic words  of  Berkeley,  they  grew  up  '  in  a  cynical  content 
in  dirt  and  beggary  to  a  degree  beyond  any  other  people  in 
Christendom.'  Their  *  habitations  and  furniture '  were  '  more 
sordid  than  those  of  the  savage  Americans,'  and  the  good  bishop 
asked  *  whether  there  be  upon  earth  any  Christian  or  civilised 
people  BO  beggarly  wretched  and  destitute  as  tbe  common  Irish  ? ' 
An  inevitable  consequence,  toq,  of  tbe  pressure  of  pasture  upon 
population  was  an  enormous  increase  of  that  nomadic  pau- 
periam  which  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  idleness 
and  crime.  We  have  already  seen,  firom  the  testimony  of 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  the  gigantic  proportions  this  evil  bad  at- 
tuned in  Scotland,  and  Defoe  represents  it  as  a  very  serious  one 
ev^l  in  England,  Arthur  Dobbs,  in  a  work  published  in  1731, 
gnee  us  a  corresponding  picture  of  its  magnitude  in  Ireland. 
Numerous  ejections  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  going  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  work  contributed  largely  to  maintain 
it,  and  great  multitudes  wLo  began  their  wanderings  uudur  the 
pressure  of  want  soon  acquired  a  taste  for  an  idle,  vagrant,  and 
adventurous  life.  Work  was  scanty  and  intermittent.  Its  re- 
wards were  so  misembly  small  tltat  providence  was  almost  use- 
less and  saving  almost  impossible.  A  spirit  of  humble  charity 
was  very  widely  diffused,  and  the  poorer  classes  had  been  re- 
duced to  such  a  condition  of  squalor  that  food  was  almost  tbeii 
only  want.  Under  these  circumstances  extreme  idleness  and 
wretched  habits  of  mendicancy  naturally  spread.  There  were, 
Dobbs  assiuies  us,  2,295  parishes,  and  an  average  of  at  least  ten 
vagrants  begging  in  each  the  whole  year  round,  and  above  thirty 
for  three  or  four  months  in  the  summer.  J'or  the  whole  year 
he  computes  the  number  of  strolling  beggars  at  34,000.  Tbe 
great  increase  during  the  summer  he  ascrilies  to  tbe  fact  that 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  great  numbers  who 
have  houses  and  farms  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  as  soon  as 
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the;  have  sown  their  com,  planted  their  potatosB,  and  cut  their 
turf^  were  accustomed  either  to  liire  out  their  cowb,  or  to  send 
them  to  the  mountains,  to  shut  their  houeeB,  and  with  their 
whole  families  to  go  begging  till  harvest  time.'  Farmers  as  a 
speculation  gave  fixed  sums  to  labourers  for  their  chance  of  a 
Hummer's  begging.  Servants  often  quitted  their  itervice,  and 
day  labourers  their  work,  giving  as  their  reason  that  they  could 
gain  more  by  begging.  Petty  thieving,  and  the  other  forms  of 
crime  that  always  accompany  this  mode  of  life,  inevitably  in- 
creased, and  there  was  one  graver  evil  which  we  should  hardly 
have  expected.  The  strong  domestic  attachment  which  binds 
together  the  members  of  the  poorest  family  has  been  for  above 
a  century  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Irish  character ;  but 
Dobbs  assures  us  that  in  his  time  beggars  often  mutilated  or 
even  blinded  their  children,  in  order,  by  making  them  objects 
of  compassion,  to  increase  their  earnings;  and  that  children  who 
were  quite  able  to  support  their  parents  often  sent  them  abroad 
as  vagrantswhentheybecameold,  without  giving  them  any  more 
relief  than  they  wonld  give  to  common  beggars.'  The  prevail- 
ing idleness  extended  through  both  sexes.  Tlie  custom  of 
making  the  women  do  the  severe  field-work,  while  the  men 
looked  on  in  idleness,  which  scandalised  every  English  traveller 
in  Scotland,  appears  to  have  been  unknown  in  Ireland.  Women 
were,  on  the  contrary,  singularly  exempt  from  those  labours  to 
which  in  a  low  state  of  civilisation  they  are  usually  coudemned  j 
but  there  were  loud  complaints  that,  except  in  the  north,  where 


>  Tliis  harsh  Judgment  was  no 
doubt,  true  of  rnanj,  buc  tlieru  has 
always  been  In  Ireland  a  groat  in- 
crease  of  real  diatress  during-  the 
Bummcr.  Sir  C.  Lewis  thus  describes 
the  Btate  of  things  in  tlie  early 
yoars  of  the  preBant  century;  'In 
the  flummfr,  when  tlie  stock  of  old 
potatoes  ia  exhausted  and  the  new 
year's  crop  in  not  yet  lit  for  food, 
the  country  ia  covered  with  ewanna 
of  occasional  mendicants,  Ueing 
labourers'  wives  und  families,  who 
jfo  about  from    one    farm-houie  to 


another,  frequently  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  tlieir  homes,  in  order 
to  collect  poiatoes.  When  the  ei- 
tremity  is  over  they  cease  to  bep, 
which  they  consider  a  disgrace,  and 
to  which  tiiey  are  only  driven  by 
necessity.'— Jn'»A^j(i(rioBw«,  p.  311. 
•  Dobbs'iWjon  y>flj«(17i'aand 
1731).  part  ii.  pp.  45-48.  See,  too. 
llie  BrJIectioH*  and  Itetalvfioiu  for 
the  Iriiih  Gentry,  p.  146,  and  Berke- 
ley's Kthortaiioa  to  tie  Sanun  (h- 
tholic  Cltrjr/. 
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women  ara  apter  to  epm 
1  the  Irish,  who,  labouring 
bd;  kind  with  the  it  huids. 
ir  fingers  more  supple  and 

other  women  of  (be  p6arer 
.amoDg  03.'— Sir  W.  Temple's 
1  tbe  AdTimcement  of  Trade 
1'  Worki,  iii.  p.  11.  'As  for 
en  and  children,  they  are 
«les8  everywhere,  excepting 
orth.'— Skelton's  ^yurkl,  v. 
I  the  noith  of  Ireland,  the 
lis  holding  small  farms  which 
farnish    them  with  labour 


the  B 


«ith  n 


Te  largely  employed  in  the  linai  trade,  they  lived  for 
it  part  in  perfect  idleness.' 

great  evil  of  rtrolling  beggars  in  Ireland,  as  in  Scot- 
td  assumed  dimensions  that  made  it  very  fonnidahle  to 
te.*  Berkeley  was  eo  struck  with  it  that  he  argued  that 
-bodied  vagrants  should  be  compelled,  as  a  warning  to 


women  m  little,  bat  only  >  litUa, 
changed.  Speaking  of  the  Qermau 
colonists,  lie  says ;  '  The  Industry  of 
the  women  is  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  Irish  ladies  in  tbe  cabins,  who 
cannot  be  persuaded  on  any  oonsidera- 
tion  even  to  make  hay,  not  being 
the  custom  of  the  count^.  Yet  they 
bind  com  and  do  other  works  more 
laborions.'— Jirar  in  Ireland,  i.  4B2. 
It  is  curions  that  Petty,  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  speaks 
of  'every  housewife  io  Ireland  beinf 
a  spinner  and  dyer  of  wool  and  yam.' 
—Palilintl  ArilAmetie,  p.  131. 

"  The  prod  igioua  ntmiber  of  beggars 
throoghout  this  kingdom  in  propor- 
tion lo  so  small  a  number  of  people 
is  owing  to  many  reasons— to  tbe 
laiineas  of  the  natives,  the  want  of 
work  to  employ  them,  the  enormous 
rents  paid  by  cottagers  for  their 
miser^le  cabins  and  potato-plots, 
their  eacly  marriages  without  the 
least  prospect  o(  establishment,  the 
ruin  of  agriculture,  whereby  such 
vast  numbers  arc  hindered  from  pro- 
viding their  own  bread,  and  have  no 
money  to  purchase  it;  the  mortal 
damp  upon  all  kinds  of  trade,  and 
many  other  circumstances  too  tedious 
or  invidious  to  mention.'— Swift's 
Caatideraiio'ii  about  Maintaining  the 
Paer.  SkelliDn,  in  a  very  valuahle 
tract  published  in  1742,  says  :  '  Of  all 
nuisances  and  grievances  incident  to 
poor  Ireland  strolling  beggars  sie  the 
worst.'  He  computes  their  number 
at  above  60,000,  and  says:  'Theft  and 
be^-gary  are  the  offspring  of  want, 
nod  want  of  idleness  and  paslnrage. 
No  nation  ever  so  infamously  swanned 
with  thieves  and  beggars  as  tbia 
wretched  island.'— ICwij,  v,  367. 


Jngh    the    year, 
}  spin  and  their  young  lads 

when  they  could  be  spared 
!r  work.    By  these  means  an 

sort  of  cloth  began  to  be 
It  it  yielded  a  profit,  and 
rther  improved  by  practice, 
lample  of  the  French  settled 
m,  it  became  the  support  of 
n.  Tlius  the  women,  who  in 
,  Hunster,  and  Connaught 
e  of  any  olbcr  use  than  to 
ear  children,  in  the  north 
It  to  all  the  wealth  of  the 
,  and  hone  a  race  of  braie 
-bodied  men  to  defend  that 
rom  all  invaders.' — Ibid.  v. 

many  parts  of  Ireland,  more 
y  near  the  great  city  of 
:he  women  and  wives  of  the 
ill  farmers  and  labourers  are 
/  of  little  or  no  service  to  the 
uice  of  their  families,  not 
Ihemaelves  to  any  useful 
ContidcTotiantforthe  Proiao- 
-l^ricvllure,  by  B.  L.  V.  M. 
oiesworlh],  1723,  pp.  31,  3a. 
tei  speaks  of  them  as  only 

in  gleaning.  Arthur  Yonng, 
found  tbe  habits  of  the  Irish 
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others,  to  work  in  public  and  in  ohaiiu.'  Archblihop  King 
made  piaisewortliy  efforts  to  alleviate  it  by  foonding  almshouses, 
and  by'  estaUishing  in  Dublin  a  syHtem  of  giving  badges  to 
be^pire,  and  forbidding  them  to  bc^  out  of  theii  own  parishes.* 
Dobbs  urged  witii  much  force  the  necessity  of  erecting  work- 
hoiues,  supported  by  local  tazaticm,  vith  stem,  compulsory 
labour  for  the  able-bodied,  and  schools  for  the  childreai.  A 
pt^cy  of  this  kind  within  certain  restricted  limits  was  actually 
punned.  The  l^gl"*'  poor  law  of  Elizabeth  was  never  applied 
to  Ireland,  and  there  was  no  general  system  far  tiie  relief  of  the 
destitute ;  but  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  had  ordered  that  a  house  of  correction  should  be  built 
in  every  county  for  the  punishment  of  'rogues,  vagabonds, 
sturdy  beggars,  and  other  lewd  and  idle  persons.'*  In  1703  an 
Act  was  carried,  enjoining  the  erection  of  a  workhouse  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  *for  employing  and  maintaining  the  poor 
thereof,'  and  the  creation  of  a  corp<xation  with  large  local 
powers,  not  only  of  punishing  vagabonds,  but  also  of  relieving 
tiie  destitut«  within  tiie  city.*  It^  members  were  enaUed  to  arrest 
all  idle  vagrants  and  beggars  found  In  tiie  streets,  to  set  them 
at  work  in  the  workhouse  for  a  time  not  exceeding  seven  years,  to 
take  into  their  service  all  children  above  five  years  old  who  were 
found  b^fging,  to  keep  them  till  they  were  sixteen,  and  then 
to  apprentice  them  to  Protestants,  the  males  till  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  the  females  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.  A  tax 
levied  on  hackney  coaches  and  sedan  chairs,  and  a  rate  of  three- 
pence in  the  pound  on  every  house  in  Dublin,  were  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  institution,  which  in  1728  was  so  enlai^ed 
as  to  include  a  foundling  hospital.'  By  another  measure  carried 
in  1715,  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  every  parish  in 
Ireland  were  enabled  with  the  consent  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
to  give  over  any  child  they  found  begging,  either  as  a  menial  or 
an  apprentice  for  a  term  of  years  to  any  respectable  Protestant 

>  Queritt.  '  10  &  11  Charles  I.  c.  4. 

>  D'Alton'a  ArrJMiiepi  <(f  D^liti,  •  2  Anne,  c.  19. 

pp.  806, 833.  •  1  Qeorge  H  c.  37. 
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boiuekeeper  or  tradesman  who  would  accept  the  task.'  la 
1735  a  workhouse  and  a  corporation  substaDtially  similar  to 
tboee  of  Dublin  were  established  at  Cork,*  and  a  very  signifi- 
caat  provision  was  made  that  the  children  of  the  Cork  and 
Dnblin  workhouses  might  be  exchanged,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
poesibility  of  Catholic  parents  interfering  with  the  Protestant 
education  of  their  children.  In  this,  indeed,  as  in  nearly  all 
Irish  matters,  the  determination  to  sap  the  religion  of  the 
Catbolica  was  conspicuous.  Poor  parents  whose  children  were 
taken  &om  them  by  force  to  be  educated  as  Protestants  must 
have  been  often  reduced  to  a  wretchedness  which  no  words  can 
describe,  and  it  was  made  a  complaint  to  the  Government  that 
there  was  frequently  '  some  collusion  between  the  mothers  and 
the  people  employed  to  find  nurses  in  the  parishes,  the  mothers 
contriving  to  get  themselves  accepted  as  nurses  of  their  off- 
spring.' Sometimea  the  children  were  quite  old  enough  to  have 
confirmed  religious  convictions,  and  an  eye-witness  stated 
how,  not  iinfrequently  on  Fridays  or  other  fast-days,  children 
'  would  not  use  the  broth  prepared  with  meat  as  it  was,  and 
it  used  to  be  poured  down  their  throats  against  their  will.'* 
The  long  journey  of  170  miles  on  clumsy  carts  between  Dublin 
and  Cork  was  fatal  to  multitudes  of  children,  and  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  Government,  in  the  interest  of  religious 
proaeiytism,  in  the  workhouses  and  foundling  hospitals,  as  well 
aa  in  the  Charter  Schools,  to  cut  all  ties  of  connection  between 
parents  and  their  children,  was  felt  by  the  Catholics  much 
more  keenly  than  many  of  the  measures  against  their  faith 
which  have  obtained  the  largest  place  in  Irish  history. 

It  is  probable  that  under  the  circumstances  I  have  enu- 
merated, the  population  of  Ireland  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  remained  almost  stationary.  For  many  years 
after  the  great  rebellion  of  1641  the  country  had  been  ex- 
tremely under-populated,  and  the  prevailing  habit  of  early 
and  prolific  marriages  would  naturally  have  led  to  very  rapid 
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multiplication,  bat  &miiie,  diBeue,  and  emigiatioD  mm  u  jet 
Boffident  to  oouoteract  it.  Uofortuoately,  our  eouioeii  of  infbiv 
mation  on  this  lubject  are  very  impofect.  No  ceumu  was  takem ; 
our  chief  means  of  oaloulatiog  are  d^ved  &om  the  retuniB  of  the 
hearth-money  oolleotoni ;  and  the  number  of  oabuu  that  were 
exempted  from  the  tax,  as  well  aa  the  great  difference  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  oountr;  in  the  average  occupants  of  a  bouBe, 
introduce  a  large  element  of  uncertainty  into  our  estimates. 
It  appean,  howevo-,  according  to  the  bert  means  of  infimnaticm 
we  poasees,  that  the  population  in  the  b^inni^  of  the  century 
slightty  exceeded  two  millions,  and  that  it  increased  in  fifty 
years  by  about  300,000.'  The  proportion  oS  Bomau  Catholics 
to  Protestants  is  also  a  question  of  much  difficulty.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Petty  had  estimated  it  at  eight  to  three. 
In  a  return  based  on  the  hearth-money  collection,  which  was 
made  to  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  in  1731,  it  was  estimated 
at  not  quite  two  to  one.'  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  in- 
equality was  considerably  understated.  The  great  poverty  of 
many  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  remote  mountains  and  valleys 
in  which  they  lived,  withdrew  them  from  the  cognisance  of  the 
tax-gatherer ;  and  Primate  Boulter  in  1727  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  there  were  in  Ireland  at  least  five  Papists  to  one  Pro- 
testant.*    He  adds  a  statement  which,  if  it  be  uneiaggerated, 

>  See  k  ootlection  of  BtatiBtics  on 
thil  inblect,  in  Micholls'a  But.  of  the 
JruA  JWZdw,  p.  11.  Newenhftm  On 
P(^iia^aK  in  Ireland.  Dobba,  in  hia 
Ai^  on /ruA  TVo^,  pt.  ii.  (published 
in  1731),  p.  9,  oalcnlatiiig  tbe  average 
of  famillce  »t  4-36,  estimates  tbe 
popnlatioii  at  that  Ume  as  low  aa 
I,GG9,6i4,  but  adds,  'I  don't  insist 
upon  this  as  a  just  oonpntatlon ;  I 
am  apt  to  believe  it  is  lalber  within 
the  truth.'  ■ 

•  1,309,768  to  700,453. 

•  Boulter's  Lettert,  i.  210.  In 
another  letter,  dated  Deo.  1T31,  he 
sbjb:  'Tbe  FapisU,  by  the  moat 
modest  computation,  are  aboat  Ave 
to  one  rcolcstant,  but  otbeta  think 
thej  cannot  be  less  than  seven  to 


one,'  ii.  70.  Ifewenham  give*  more 
cnidit  to  the  return  of  t}ie  House  of 
Lords.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  at  this  time  Connaught  was  ei- 
clusivelf  Catholic,  while  !□  Hunster 
Berkele;  estimated  tbe  Catholics  a.i 
seven  to  one.  Coghill,  a  very  in- 
telligent Irish  politician  and  Ifem- 
ber  for  Trinity  College,  hovever,  in 
a  letter  to  Southwell,  dated  No*. 
1733,  said  he  was  firmlj  petanaded 
that  Papists  did  not  outnumber  the 
Protestants  \>j  more  than  three  to 
one.  The  whole  popnlalion  be  esti- 
mated at  rather  below  two  millions 
(British  Museum  Add.  HS3.  31.123). 
Abemethy,  one  of  the  bettPreshytcrian 
antbori ties,  wrote  about  1761:  'The 
nombct  of  Papists  in  thia  kingdom 
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fomiahesan  eitmordinaryexampleof  the  superiority  of  Catholic 
leal  in  the  midst  of  the  penal  laws,  and  at  a  time  when  Protes- 
tantism enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  an  almost  universal 
monopoly.  He  Bays,  '  We  have  incumbents  and  ctuates  to  the 
number  of  about  800,  wUlBt  there  are  more  than  3,000  Popish 
priests  of  all  sorts  here.' ' 

Of  the  many  depressing  influences  I  have  noticed  in  the 
fore^ing  pages,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  that  may  not  be 
paralleled  or  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  other  countries  ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult,  in  the  whole  compass  of  history,  to  find 
another  instance  in  which  such  various  and  such  powerful  agencies 
concurred  to  degrade  the  character  and  to  blast  the  prosperity  of 
a  nation.  That  the  greater  part  of  them  sprang  directly  from 
the  corrupt  and  selfish  government  of  England  is  incontestable. 

"No  country  ever  exercised  a  more  complete  control  over  the 
destinies  of  another  than  did  England  over  those  of  Ireland  for 

-  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  Bevolution.  No  serious 
resistance  of  any  kind  was  attempted.  The  nation  was  as  passive 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  of 
peculiar  aggravation  that  a  large  part  of  the  legislation  I  have 
recounted  was  a  distinct  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty.  The 
coEomercial  legislation  which  ruined  Irish  industry,  the  confis- 
cation of  Irish  land,  which  disorganised  the  whole  social  con- 
dition of  the  country,  the  scandalous  misapplication  of  patron- 
age, which  at  once  demoralised  and  impoverished  the  nation, 
were  all  directly  due  to  the  English  Grovemment  and  the  English 
Parliament.  The  blame  of  the  atrocious  penal  laws  rests,  it  is 
true,  primarily  and  principally  on  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  Parliament,  by  its  consti- 
tution and  composition,  was  almost  wholly  subservient  to  English 
influence,  and  that  it  was  the  English  Act  of  1691  which,  by 

exixtria  that  of    Proteatanls  of  all  ing  in  1T2T,  raid:  "The  Papietabave 

deDominalions  mtlicproportii>ii,30iii(^  more  bishops    ia    Ireland  than   the 

have  said  of  eight  to  one,  others  of  Protestants  have,  and  twice  (at  leaat) 

■iz  to  one,  bat  tlie  lowest  computation  as  marij  priests.' — Uant,  ii.  4T1. 

which  deserves  any  regard  is  that  of  '  Bonlter's  Lettsr;  \.  21U.     tiee, 

three   to   ona.'  — Abcmethy's   Soma  too,  p.  223. 
7Vm(s,  p.  69.   Archbishop  King,  writ- 
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banishing  Catholics  from  its  walls,  rcndennl  it  exclusively  sec- 
;  tarian.  There  are,  however,  other  circumstances  t(^  1k'  taken 
into  account,  which  will  considerably  relieve  the  pictiwe.  Who- 
^  ever  desires  to  judge  the  policy  of  England  without  passion  *or 
prejudice  will  remember  that  Ireland  was  a  conquered  coontiy, 
and  that  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  only  the  last  episode  of 
a  struggle  which  had  continued  for  centuries,  had  been  disgraced 
on  both  sides  by  revolting  atrocities,  and  had  engendered  the 
most  ferocious  antipathies.  He  will  remember  that  the  balk  of 
the  Irish  people  were  Catholics,  and  that  over  the  greater  part; 
of  Europe  the  relations  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  were 
still  those  of  deadly  hostility.  He  will  remember  that  fit»n  a 
much  earlier  period  than  the  Bevolution  it  had  become  a  settled 
.  maxim  in  England  that  Ireland  was  the  most  convenient  outlet 
\  for  English  adventurers,  and  that  Irish  land  might  be  confiscated 
without  much  more  scruple  than  the  land  over  which  the  Bed 
Indian  roves.  The  precedents  were  set  by  Mary,  Elizabetli, 
.  and  James  I.  The  confiscations  after  the  Revolution  appeared 
to  most  English  minds  the  normal  result  of  conquest,  and  when 
this  one  step  was  taken,  most  of  the  other  results  inevitably 
followed.  Above  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  policy  of 
a  nation  can  only  be  equitably  judged  by  a  constant  reference 
to  the  moral  standard  of  the  age,  and  that  it  is  equally  absurd 
and  imjust  to  measure  the  actions  of  statesmen  in  one  stage 
of  civilization  by  the  rules  of  conduct  prevailing  in  another. 
The  more  the  history  of  bygone  centuries  is  examined,  the 
more  evident  it  will  appear  that  an  intense  class  and  national 
egotism  then  dominated  all  politics;  that  in  the  scheme 
and  theory  of  government  which  imder  many  external  forms 
was  almost  universally  accepted,  the  interests  of  the  masses 
were  habitually  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  ruling  class,  and  the 
interests  of  the  subordinate  parts  of  an  empire  to  those  of  the 
centre.  This  was  not  peculiarly  English  :  it  was  true,  to  per- 
haps an  equal  extent,  of  every  considerable  power  on  the 
Continent. 

These  considerations  will  somewhat  mitigate  the  judgment 


which  a  candid  reader  will  pass  upon  the  history  of  Ireland. 
Tbef  do  not,  however,  affect  the  fact  that  a  long  train  of  causes  -w 
of  jnresistiUe  power  were  crushing  both  the  moral  and  material  \ 
energies  of  the  countij.     One  of  the  most  obvious  consequences    I 
was  that  for  the  space  of  about  a  century  she  underwent  a  steady    I 
process  of  depletion,  most  men  of  energy,  ambition,  talent,     1 
and  character  being  driven  from  her  shores.     The  movement,  it 
is  true,  was  by  no  means  new,  for  long  before  the  English  power 
bad  crossed  the  Channel,  Irigh  talent  and  Irish  energy  had  shown  , 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  seek  a  sphere  for  action  on  the  Con-  ) 
tinent.     From  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  till  near  the  close  ' 
of  the  eighth  century.  Irishmen  had  home  a  part  second  to  that 
of  no  other  European  nation  in  the  great  work  of  evangelising 
Europe.     '  From  Ireland,'  in  the  words  of  St.  Bernard, '  as  from 
an  overflowing  stream,  crowds  of  holy  men   descended   upon 
foieign  countries.'     The  fame  of  St,  Columbanua  in  G-aul  and  in 
Italy  almost  rivalled  that  of  St.  Benedict  himself.     The  Irish- 
man St.  Kilian  was  the  apostle  of  Pranconia.     The  Irishman 
St.  Gall  converted  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  Switzerland. 
Nearly  all  the  Nori^h  of  England,  and  a  great  pari:  of  Scotland, 
owe  their  Christianity  to  a  long  succession  of  Irish  monks,  who 
issued  from  the  cloisters  of  lona  and  Lindisfeme,  and,  in  the 
words  of  a  great  antiquary, '  there  is  scarcely  an  island  on  the 
west  side  of  Scotland  which  does  not  acknowledge  an  Irishman  as 
theftiunderof  its  church.''     Obscure  Irish  missionaries  traversed 
the  greater  part  of  Gaul,  of  Germany,  and  of  northern  Italy,  and 
they  are  said  even  to  have  penetrated  as  far  aa  Iceland.    Among 
many  less  illustrious  establishments,  Irishmen  founded  important 
monasteries  at  Luxeuil  in  Biu'gundy,  at  Bobbio  and  Pavia  in 
Italy,  at  Wurtzburg  in  Franconia,  at  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland, 
at  E^ensburg  on   the  Danube.     In  the  eighth  century   the 
Irishman  St.  Virgilius  taught  the  existence  of  the  antipodes,  at 
Salzburg.     In  the  ninth  century,  the  Irishman  Scotus  Erigena 

'  See  Wattenbach's  '  Memoir  on      Reeves.  UUter  Journal  of  Arohmtlag}/, 
the  Irish  Monarteriea  in  Gennany.'      vol.  vii, 
trtuulated    and    Bunotaited   by    Dr. 
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fi3imded  a  lationaliHtic  pbiloaophy  in  France.  Aft^  tihe  leligioiu 
oonvnlsiong  of  the  eixteentii  ceatarj,  and  the  great  duastOB  to 
Ireland  which  followed,  a  new  train  of  oansea  come  into  action 
which  drew  a  laige  proportion  of  aUe  and  enagetic  Irishmeci  to 
the  Continent.  Thus  Luke  Wadding,  the  one  great  Kbidar  of 
the  Irish  Fianciecana,  and  the  hiatorian  of  tite  order,  lived  chiefly 
in  Home,  where  he  founded  an  Jtieh  college,  and  died  in  1657, 
Colgan,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  early  Irish  antiquariea, 
and  the  collector  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  thou^  a  native 
of  Donegal,  was  profbasor  at  Loavain,  where  he  dial  in  165R, 
01>a1y,  an  Irish  monk,  bom  in  Kerry,  founded  an  Irish  convent 
at  Lisbon,  represented  Portugal  at  the  court  of  Lewis  XIV.,  le- 
fnsed  two  bishoprics,  and  died  Vicar-General  of  Portugal  in  1662. 
Many  Irish  passed  into  foreign  service  atler  the  fiuppression  of 
the  rebellion  of  Tyrone,'  and  Spenser  has  recorded  in  a  remai^- 
able  passage  the  high  repute  that  Irish  soldiers  had  already 
acquired  on  the  Continent.'  Their  number  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  emigration  that  followed  tiie  confiscations  under  James  I.,' 
and  I  have  already  noticed  how  Petty  estimates  at  no  less  than 
40,000  the  number  of  Irishm^t  who  enrolled  themselves  in 
fi»«ign  armies,  after  the  desolation  of  their  country  by 
Cromwell.* 

All  this  took  place  long  before  the  Revolution.  But  the 
changes  that  followed  that  event  made  the  movement  of  emi- 
gration still  more  formidable.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
oonceive  a  national  condition  less  favourable  than  that  of 
Ireland  to  a  man  of  energy  and  ambition.  If  he  were  a  Catholic 
be  found  himself  excluded  by  his  creed  from  every  position  of 
trust  and  power,  and  from  almost  every  means  of  acquiring 

'  FynasiSoTyaoB'a Hiit.iif Ireiand,  ezperieaco  of  aervioe  sbroad,  or  it 

bic.  iii.  ch.  I.  put  to  a.  peece  or  a  pike,  bee  tii^«Ui 

'  'I  bare  hoard  Home  ftroatwar.  as  worthie  a  souldier  aa  any  nation 

rioursBsy  that  inall  the aervicea which  bee  nieeteth  witb.'—  Vtfie  qf  the  State 

they  have   seen    abroad    in   foreign  of  Ireland. 

oountriea,  they  never    saw  a   more  *  Lcland's    liitt.   of  Ireland,   ii. 

oomely  man  than  tbe  Irishman,  nor  173. 

that  cometb  on  more  bravely  in  his  *  J^Utieal  Anaiemy  ^Inland, 
diiage.  ,  ,  .  When    bee    cometh    to 
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wealth,  degraded  by  a  social  stigma,  deprived  of  every  vestige 
of  political  weight.  If  he  were  a  Presbyterian,  he  was  subject 
to  the  disabilities  of  the  Test  Act.  If  he  were  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  even  then  compelled  to  see  all  the 
highest  posts  in  Church  and  State  monopolised  by  Englishmen. 
If  be  were  a  landlord,  be  found  himself  in  a  country  where  the 
law  had  produced  such  a  social  state  that  his  position  as  a 
resident  was  nearly  intolerable.  If  his  ambition  lay  in  the  paths 
of  manufacture  or  commerce,  he  was  almost  compelled  to  emi- 
grate, for  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise  had  been 
deliberate ly  crushed. 

The  result  was  that  a  steady  tide  of  emigration  set  in,  carry- 
ing away  all  those  classes  who  were  most  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  The  landlords  found  the  attractions  of 
Lortdon  and  Bath  irresistible.  The  manufacturers  and  the 
large  class  of  energetic  labourers  who  lived  upon  manufacturing 
industry  were  scattered  far  and  wide.  Some  of  them  passed  to 
England  and  Scotland.  Great  numbers  found  a  home  in  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  they  were  the  foimders  of  the  linen  manu- 
fact\ue  in  New  England.'  Others,  again,  went  to  etrengtheu  the 
enemies  of  England.  Lewis  XIV.  was  in  general  bitterly  intolerant 
to  Protestants,  but  he  warmly  welcomed,  encouraged,  and  pro- 
tected in  their  worship,  Protestant  manufacturers  from  Ireland 
who  brought  their  industry  to  Rouen  and  other  cities  of  Fiance.* 
Many  others  took  refuge  in  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany, 
while  Catholic  manufacturers  settled  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Spain  and  laid  the  foundation  of  ao  industry  which  was  believed 
to  be  very  detrimental  to  England.^ 

The  Protestant  emigration,  which  began  with  the  destruction 
of  the  woollen  manufacture,  continued  during  many  years  with 
unabated  and  even  accelerating  rapidity.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  when  great  portions  of  the  country  lay  waste  and 
when   the  whole   framework  of    society  was   shattered,  much 

■  Boike's  SettlemenU  in  Avuriea,  U.  171-lTB,  216. 
•  Dobbs,  On  Irith  Trade,  pt.  i.  pp.  6,  7  (ilM) . 
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Irish  land  had  heen  let  on  lease  at  very  low  rents  to  Kngliih,  and 
especially  to  Scotch  Protestants.  About  1717  and  1718  these 
leases  b^;an  to  &11  in.  Rents  were  nsnally  doaUed,  and  often 
tiebled.  The  smaller  &nn8  were  generally  pat  ap  to  competi- 
tion, and  the  Catholics,  who  were  accustomed  to  live  in  the  most 
squalid  misery  and  to  for^;o  all  the  oomf<Hte  of  life,  veiy  natu- 
rally outbid  the  Protestants.*  This  bet,  added  to  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  main  indostries  on  which  the  Protestant  pc^mla- 
tion  subsisted,  to  the  disabilities  to  which  the  nonconftmnista  were 
subject  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  to  the  growing  tendency 
to  throw  land  into  pasture,  produced  a  great  social  revolution, 
the  efifects  of  which  have  never  been  repaired.  For  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  the  drain  of  the  energetic  Protestant  popu< 
lation  continoed,  and  their  places,  when  occupied  at  all,  were 
occupied  by  a  Catholic  cottier  population,  sunk  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  ignorance  and  poverty.  All  the  miserable  scenes  of 
wholesale  ejections,  of  the  disruption  of  &mily  ties,  of  the  forced 
exile  of  men  who  were  passionately  attached  to  their  countiy 
were  enacted.*  Cart«ret,in  1728,  vainly  deplored  the  great  evil 
that  was  thus  inflicted  on  the  English  interest  in  Ireland,  and 
urged  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  employ  their  influence  to 
abate  it.*  Madden  ten  yeara  later  echoed  the  same  complaint 
and  declared  that  at  least  one-third  of  those  who  went  to  the 
West  Indies  perished  either  on  the  journey  or  by  diseases  caught 
in  the  first  weeks  of  landing.*     The  &mine  of  1740  and  1741 


'  8e«  a,  remarkable  letter  of  Arab- 
bishop  King  (Jane  1717),  in  Mant's 
Hi>t.qfthe  Iruh  Chvrcll,  ii.  331-332. 

'  Newenham,  who  in  his  book  On 
Iriik  Fapulation  baa  collected  mnch 
information  on  iMh  subject, remarks: 
'If  wesaidthatdoringlifiy  jearsofihe 
last  century  the  average  amiaal  emi- 
grations to  America  and  the  West 
Indies  amounted  to  about  4.000,  and 
consequent  ly  t  bat  in  that  space  of  time 
about  2011,000  had  emigrated  to  tbe 
British  plantations,  I  am  disposed  to 
tliink  -Kc  should  rather  faU  short  of 
than  eicoe.1 1  he  I  mlh.'  P.  60.  See,  too, 
Ilutubilujon's  Conimtrcial  BfttrainU, 


p.  lil.    The  InteUigeium;  Ko.  19. 

*  Departmental  Correspondeoce 
(Dublin  State  Paper  Office),  Feb.  11, 
1728. 

■  BeJUctiont  and  RetolutioHi  for 
the  OentUmeit  of  Ireland,  p.  2^,  The 
Irish  Privy  Council  in  1729,  speak  of 
'the  numbers  of  Protestant  inhabit- 
ants who  have  been  seduced  our,  of 
this  kingdom  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
advantageous  settlements  inAmerica.' 
'  Many  of  these  poor  people,'  they 
add,  '  have  perished  at  sea  by  the 
fraud  of  the  masters  of  ships,  who 
have  been  paid  hefoTeband  for  their 
passage,  and  some  of  tbem  have  been 
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gsre  an  immeiise  impulse  to  the  movement,  and  it  is  said  that 
for  BBTeial  years  the  Protestant  emigranta  from  Ulster  annually 
amounted  to  about  1 2,000. '  More  than  thirty  years  later,  Arthur 
Young  found  the  stream  still  flowing,  and  he  mentioned  that  in 
1773,  4,000  emigranta  had  sailed  fiom  Bel&st  alone.*  Many 
ignraiant  and  credulous  passed  into  the  bands  of  designing  agents, 
were  inveigled  into  servitude  or  slapped  by  false  pretences,  or 
even  with  violence  to  the  most  pestilential  climates.*  Many  went 
to  tbe  West  Indies,*  and  many  others  to  the  American  colonies. 
They  went  with  hearts  burning  with  indignation,  and  in  tbe  War 
of  Jbdependence  they  were  almost  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  the 
inso^ents.  They  supplied  some  of  the  best  soldiers  of  Washing- 
ton. The  &mous  Pennsylvanian  line  vras  mainly  Irish,  and  Mont> 


carried  to  France  and  Spsio,  and 
forced,  eontrarr  to  law,  to  enlist 
themaelveB  in  toreiBn  service. '^Coun- 
cil Books,  Irish  State  Paper  Office. 

'  See  Killen's  li-cUiia»tinil  Iliit. 
ii.  S61-£62. 

•  ToQDg'B  Tour,  i.  IGl. 

'  The  following  is  part  of  tbe 
report  of  a  Pari i amen tary  Committee 
in  1736:  'Besolved,  that  it  apiieara 
to  yaui  commitlee  that  Thomas  Gum- 
ming and  his  accomplices  have  been 
guilty  ofgreatbarbarities  and  violence 
towards  many  Protestant  passengers, 
■ednccd  and  taken  by  him  on  board 
tbe  Bhip  called  Ihe  'George  of  Dublin,' 
bound  for  North  Carolina:  and  that 
there  is  good  reBaon.  from  the  scarcity 
of  proviflion  and  other  circumatanccs 
of  hia  bebavioar  on  board  the  said 
ship,  to  believe  that  tbe  said  Cumming 
never  intended  to  have  carried  such 
passengers  thither.  Besolved,  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that 
there  bath  been  of  late  years,  and 
still  continues  lo  be  carried  on,  a. 
wioked  and  dangerous  practice  of 
sedacing.  by  false  representations  and 
other  deceitful  artifices,  Ihe  Protest- 
ant inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  to 
several  parts  of  America,  to  the  utter 
min  of  most  of  them,  and  detriment 
o(  His  Majesty's  Government  and  of 
the  Protestant  interest  of  this  king- 


dom.'— G/mtnciu'  JbuntaU,  vii.  39fl. 
In  1762,  we  find  a  Bill  before  th«i 
Commons  for  the  prevention  of  the 
system  of  kidnapping  children  for 
America,  which  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land. CBmBtOHi'  Jmirnalt,  viii.  267. 
Boulter  also  notices  how  shipmaslera 
and  agents  from  tbe  colonies  were 
attracting  emigrants  by  false  pro- 
mises. Boallcr's  Letteri,  i,  261. 
'  Many  persons,'  writes  a.  magistrate 
from  Carlinirford  in  1725, '  have  been 
decoyed  on  board  ships  trading  to 
America  and  there  detained  by  force.' 
W.  Slannns  to  tbe  Lords  Justices. 
Irish  Record  Office. 

*  '  We  are  onder  great  trouble  here 
about  a  frenzy  that  has  taken  hold  of 
very  great  numbers  to  leave  thil 
countryfortheWestlndiea.  .  .Above 
4,200  men,  women,  and  children,  hero 
have  been  shipped  for  the  West  iidiea 
within  three  years,  and  3,100  this  last 
Bummer  .  .  .  Tlie  whole  north  is  in  a 
ferment  at  present,  and  people  evcty 
day  engaging  one  another  to  go  nell 
year  to  the  West  Indies.  The  humour 
has  spread  like  a  contagious  disease. 
...  Tbe  worst  is  that  it  affects  only 
Protestants,  and  rages  chieSy  in  the 
north.'— Boulter's  LOtm-i  (1728),  L 
2GO-262. 
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gomezy,  who,  having  diBtingniBhsd  himwlf  bi^j  at  the  oaptore 
uf  Qaebec,  became  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Amerioan  oom- 
manden  in  the  War  of  Independence,  wat  a  native  of  Don^alJ 
In  the  meantime  the  Catholics  who  retained  any  energy  or 
amlntion  as  well  as  great  nmuben  whe  were  simply  ejected  fi«m 
their  bomee,  enr(dled  themselves  in  multitndee  in  foreign  serrice. 
The  14,000  men  who  surrendered  at  Limerick  and  who  passed  at 
once  by  the  treaty  into  French  service,  formed  a  nucleus,  and  the 
Irish  who  fought  under  the  white  flag  may  be  reckoned  by  tens 
of  thousands.*  Spain  had  for  a  long  time  Bm  Irish  regiments 
in  her  service,  and  as  late  as  1760  we  find  <Hie  in  the  s^vioe  of 
Naples.*  The  Auntrian  army  was  crowded  with  Irish  soldieis 
and  ofiSceis,*  and  there  was  scarcely  a  dege  or  a  battle  between 
the  Bevolution  and  the  Peace  of  Aiz-la-Ghapelle  in  which  Irish 
txoops  did  not  take  part.  At  FoQt«noy  they  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  column  whose  final  charge  l«oke  the  ranks  of  the  English. 
When  Cremona  was  surprised  by  Eugene,  the  Irish  troops  first 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  Imperialists,  and  to  their  stubbcmi 
reeistaoce  the  Balvation  of  the  town  was  mainly  due.  When  the 
Qermans  had  surprised  the  Spaniards  at  Melazzo  in  Sicily,  the 
Irish  troops  in  the  Spanish  service  turned  the  scale  of  victory  in 
hvour  of  their  side.  In  the  great  battle  of  Almanza  the  dena- 
tionalising infiuence  of  religious  persecution  was  strangely  shown. 
An  English  geneial  commanded  the  French  troops  and  a  French 
general  the  English.     A  regiment  of  Huguenot  refugees,  under 


I  HcQee's  Hut.  oftht  Triik  Settlert 
in  Iforth  Ameriea.  Ramsay's  HUt.  of 
tit  Amtriavt  Serelutioii,  ii.  218. 

■  Ths  Abb£  HacOeoghcgan,  in 
his  history  of  Ireland,  iii&ke9  this 
eitraordinary  asscrlioc  :  '  Par  les 
calcols  et  lea  rcchcichcs  faites  au 
borean  dc  la  guerre  on  a  Irouv^  qu'il 
y  avaiteu  depuis  I'arrivfe  dea  troupes 
IrlandoJECS  en  France,  en  1691, 
juaqu'en  1T4B,  quesednona  la  balaille 
deFonteitny,plut>de4r>n,000IrlaDdois 
TDorts  aa  service  dc  Fiance.'— /firi. 
d-Irlandt,  iii.  p.  76*.  This  stale- 
ment  is  to  me  perfectly  incredible,  but 
Newenham,  in  hU  valuable  work  Oa 


Ptipulatioit  in  Xrttand,  saya :  '  Upon 
the  whole,  I  am  IndlDed  to  think 
that  we  are  not  safflciently  nairanleil 
in  considering  the  Abb£  MacGeoghe- 
gan's  statement  as  an  eiagg^eralion  ' 
(p.  63)i  ajid  O'Caliajthan,  in  hit  Hitt. 
rf'  We  Jriih  Brigade  in  tht  Service  of 
Pranee,  cites  two  MS.  anthorittes, 
professedly  based  on  researches  made 
in  the  French  War  OfTlce,  which  place 
the  namher  even  higher  (p.  163). 

'  Chathum  Oiirrf'pi/ndciue,  ii.  3S. 

<  On  the  great  nambor  of  Irish 
otBcen  in  the  Ausliian  aeivice,  sea 
■oma  carious  statistics  in  O'OaJ- 
lagban's  Trigh  Urigadc,  p.  60S. 
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the  oommand  of  Cavalier,  the  heroic  leader  of  the  Cevennes, 
were  the  very  foremost  soldiers  inthe  arm^  of  Englaad,  while  the 
Iriflh  troops  of  Berwick  and  O'Mabony  contributed  their  full  share 
to  it£  defeat.  Sarsfield  having  taken  part  in  the  glories  of  Stein- 
kirk,  closed  hia  heroic  career  in  the  arms  of  victory  at  Landen. 
Irish  troops  shared  the  disasters  of  the  French  at  Blenheim, 
Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet.  Thej  fought  with  Ven- 
dome  at  Luzzara,  Caasano,  and  Calcinato,  at  Friedlingen  and 
Spires,  in  the  campaign  of  Catinat  in  Piedmont,  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Berwick  in  Flanders  and  in  Spain. 

It  ia  in  these  quarters  that  the  real  history  of  the  Irish 
(^tholics  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  to 
be  traced.  At  home  they  had  sunk  into  torpid  and  degraded 
pariahs.  Abroad  there  was  hardly  a  Catholic  country  where 
Irish  exiles  or  their  children  might  not  be  found  in  post^  of 
dignity  and  power.  I»rd  Clare  became  Marshal  of  France. 
Browne,  who  was  one  of  the  very  ablest  Austrian  generals,  aad 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  first  period  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  was  the  son  of  Irish  parents ;  and  Maguire,  Lacy, 
Nugent,  and  O'Donnell  wore  all  prominent  generals  in  the 
Austrian  service  during  the  same  war.  Another  Browne,  a  cousin 
of  the  Austrian  commander,  was  Field-Marshal  in  the  Russian 
service  and  Governor  of  Riga.  Peter  Lacy,  who  also  became  a 
Russian  Field-Marshal,  and  who  earned  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  first  soldiers  of  his  time,  was  of  Irish  birth.  He  enlisted  as 
a  mere  boy  in  the  army  of  James,  left  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick,  was  compelled  to  quit  the  French  army  on 
the  reduction  of  the  forces  which  followed  the  Peace  of  Ryswick, 
and  having  entered  the  service  of  Russia,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  oiganising  the  army  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  served  with  bril- 
liant distinction  for  the  space  of  half  a  century  in  every  Russian 
campaign  against  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  and  theTurks.  He  sprang 
from  an  Irish  family  which  had  the  rare  fortune  of  coimting 
generals  in  the  services  both  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Spain.  Of 
the  Dillons,  more  than  one  obtained  high  rank  in  the  French 
army,  and  one  became  Archbishop  of  Toulouse.     The  tsave,  the 
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impetuous  Lally  of  Tollendol,  who  Berved  witli  such  dutinctioa 
at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,and  who  for  a  time  seriously  tiueat- 
ened  the  English  power  iu  Hindostsn,  was  son  of  a  Galway 
gentleman,  and  memher  of  an  old  Milesian  &mily.  It  is  a 
cmious  fitct  that  Hit  Eyre  Coot«,  bis  opponent  and  conqueror  in 
India,  was  an  Irish  Protestant.  Among  Spanish  generals  the 
names  of  O'Afahony,  OTtonnell,  O'Gara,  CBeilly,  and  OTJeil 
sufQciently  attest  their  nationality,  and  an  Irish  Jaoohite  named 
Cammock  was  conspicuous  among  the  admirals  of  Alheronl. 
Wall,  who  directed  the  goreimnent  of  Spain  with  singular 
ability  &om  1754  to  1763,wa8  an  Irishman,  if  not  by  birili,atleast 
by  parentage.  MacOeoghegan,  the  first  considerable  historian 
of  Ireland,  was  chaplain  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service  of 
France.  The  physician  of  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  the 
physician  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  were  both  Irish,  and  an  Irish 
naturalist,  named  Bowles,  was  active  in  reviving  the  mining 
industry  of  Spain  in  1752.  In  the  diplomacy  of  the  Continent 
Irish  names  are  not  unknown.  Tyrconnel  was  French  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Court  of  Berlin.  Wall,  before  he  became  chief 
minister  of  Spain,  had  represented  that  country  at  the  Court  of 
London.  Lacy  was  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Stockholm,  and 
O'Mahony  at  Vienna.' 

These  examples  might  easily  be  increased,  but  they  are  quite 
sufficient  to  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  energy  and  ability 
of  Ireland  was  employed  in  foreign  lands  and  how  ruinous  must 

I  Much  infi^nna'ion  on  Ihe  his- 
tory  of  Jriahmon  in  f«reij^  service, 
wili  be  found  colleclod  wllh  great 
inilustiy,  lliou^h  not  always  with 
gn^at  discrimiiuition.  in  O'CuIlnRtuin's 
JiM.  <•/  thr  TrhA  Brigade  in  ike  Ser- 
vift  Iff  FraHft.  Sit,  tno,  0"C<>nor"s 
XitU'arg  IRHorg  itf  the  Irith,  D'Al- 
toirs  Ill«*/r,ili,wt  of  King  Jamei'i 
Army  Lint.  Forman's  Vovrage  of  the 
Irith  KiitioH.  Tlie  <lilTorent  liislorics 
of  the  cnmpaijinK  1  have  jnentioncd, 
the  lives  of  mrac  itt  llic  most  niited 
Irish  Gzilus  in  llie  Jtingrephie  C'ni- 
rerteUe,  and  tlie  admirable  sketch 
ot  Spanish hiatoryin Buckle's  Hitt.of 


who  were  left  at  home,  and  of  a  most 
tuucliing-  and  beaatifnt  piety — fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  (lovernment , 
and  are  preserved  in  the  Record  Office 
in  Dublin.  Kee  too  llie  melancholy 
letter  of  Sir  C.  Wt^an  to  Swift. 
Swift's  Workt  fScolfs  td.),  xviii. 
pp.  10-60.  Sir  C,  Wopan  n-riting  in 
1733,  estimates  lite  number  of  Irish 
who  had  enlisted  in  foreiKn  sCTTice  in 
the  preceding  JO  years  at  more  than 
120.000. 
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bave  been  the  consequeocea  at  home.  If^  as  there  appears  much 
reasoa  to  believe,  there  ia  Buch  a  thing  as  a  hereditary  transmiaBion 
of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  the  removal  from  a  nation  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  of  its  citizens 
must  inevitably,  by  a  mere  physical  law,  result  in  the  d^rada- 
tion  of  the  race.  Kor  is  it  necessary  to  &U  back  upon  any  specu- 
lations of  disputed  science.  In  every  community  there  exists  a 
small  minority  of  men  whose  abilities,  high  purpose,  and  eneigy  of 
will,  mark  them  out  as  in  some  degree  leaders  of  men.  These  take 
the  first  steps  in  every  public  enterprise,  counteract  by  their  ex- 
ample the  vicious  elements  of  the  population,  set  the  current  and 
form  the  standard  of  public  opinion,  and  infuse  a  healthy  moral 
vigour  into  their  nation.  In  Ireland  for  three  or  fburgenerations 
such  men  were  steadily  weeded  out.  Can  we  wonder  titat  the  stan- 
dard of  public  morals  and  of  public  spirit  should  have  declined  ? 
But  not  only  were  the  healthiest  elements  driven  away: 
corrupting  influences  of  the  most  powerful  kind  infected  those 
who  remained.  It  is  extremely  difficult  in  our  day  to  realise  the 
moral  conditions  of  a  society  in  which  it  was  the  very  first  object 
of  the  law  to  subvert  the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  to  break  down  among  them  the  sentiment  of  religious 
reverence,  and  in  eveiy  possible  way  to  repress,  injure,  and 
insult  all  that  they  regarded  as  sacred.  I  have  abeady  described 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  penal  code.  I  have  given  examples 
of  the  language  employed  on  the  most  solemn  occasions  and  in 
their  official  capacities,  by  viceroys  and  by  judges ;  but  it  is  only 
by  a  minute  and  detailed  examination  that  we  can  adequately 
realise  the  operation  of  the  system.  In  all  the  walks  and  cii^ 
cumstances  of  life  the  illegal  character  of  the  faith  of  the  people 
was  obtruded.  If  a  Catholic  committed  a  crime,  no  matter  how 
unconnected  with  bis  creed,  the  fact  that  he  was  of  the  Popish 
religion  was  usually  recorded  ostentatiously  in  the  proclainar 
tion  against  him.  If  a  petitioner  could  possibly  allege  it,  his 
Protestantism  was  seldom  omitted  in  the  enumeration  of  his 
merits.  A  Catholic,  or  even  the  husband  of  a  Catholic,  was 
d^raded  in  his  own  country  by  exclusion  from  eveiy  positioil 
VOL.  II.  20 
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of  trust  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  while  FrenohmeD  and 
G«rmaiia  were  lai^y  penaioaed,  avowedly  in  order  to  Btreitg;tlien 
tho  Protestant  intereet.  The  form  of  recantation  drawn  np  far 
those  who  consented  to  join  the  EatahUshed  Church  was  studiously 
offensive,  for  it  compelled  the  convert  to  tsand  bia  former  &ith 
as  *  the  way  of  damnation.' '  In  liie  eyes  of  the  hiw  the  prelates 
and  friars,  whom  the  Catholic  regarded  with  the  deepest  reve- 
rence, the  priest,  who  without  having  taken  the  abjuration  oath 
celebrated  the  worship  which'  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  his 
salvation,  the  schoolmaster  who,  diachaiging  a  doty  of  the  first 
utility,  taught  his  children  the  radimenta  of  knowledge,  were  all 
folons,  for  whose  apprehension  a  rewaid  was  offered,  and  who 
(mly  remained  in  the  country  by  connivance  or  concealment. 

Their  actual  condition  varied  greatly  at  different  times  and 
in  different  counties.  Some  bishops  lived  chiefly  on  the  Continent, 
and  only  ventured  from  time  to  time  to  come  to  Ireland.  Others 
lived  under  assumed  names,insome  obscure  form-house  among  the 
mountains.*  At  ordinations  several  hands  were  laid  at  the  same 
moment  on  the  head  of  the  candidate,  in  cadei  that  if  examined 
in  the  law  courts  he  mi^t  be  ignorant  of  the  person  who 
ordained  him.*  Sometimes,  too,  at  mass  a  curtain,  for  the  same 
reason,  was  drawn  between  the  priest  and  the  worshippers.'  The 
priests,  after  the  imposition  of  the  abjuration  oath,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Government,  for  most  of  them  had  accepted  the 
system  of  registration.  Their  names  and  addresses  were  known, 
and  they  were  now  called  upon  to  take  a  new  oath,  which  their 
Church  pronounced  to  be  sinful.  The  recusants  were  obliged  to 
fly  from  their  homes  and  conceal  themselves.  In  many  districts 
the  Catholic  worship  for  a  time  ceased,  and  many  of  the  clergy 
abandoned  their  country  and  took  reiuge  in  Portugal.     The  per- 

>  Howard,  On  Vopery  Caut,  p.  175.  *  B  Anne,  c.  3.  sec.  2S. 

According  to  Howard,  the  terms  of  ■  This  is  noticed  in  the   'headH 

the  lecantalion  had  a  oonaiderable  of  a  BiU  lor  eiplaiiiiiig  the  Acta  lo 

effect  in  preventing  coni-erbions.  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery,"  which 


re  carried  through  the  Irish  Parlia- 
of  thiB,inFiUpatriclc's£i/>i^.SuAiifi  menl.  in  1T23,  bat  were  dropped  in 
BoyU,  i.  169.  Brenan'B  EccieaatlAeal  Sngland.  USS,  Itiah  Record  Offloe, 
miL  ^  Ireland,  U.  32&JZ9, 
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•ecntion,  however,  was  soon  suspended  ;  bnt  the  podtion  of  the 
]»iesto  remained  completely  precarious.  The  last  Tory  ministry 
of  Anne  was  accused  of  being  &vourable  to  them,  and  it  was  . 
alleged  that  many  at  this  time  came  over  in  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion, but  in  1711  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  ihe  rigid  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  against  Papists.'  In  January  1712  the  Tory 
Chancellor,  Sir  Constantinc  Phipps,  in  a  speech  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Dut^n,  strongly  urged  upon  them  the 
duty  of  'preventing  public  mass  being  said,  contrary  to  law, 
by  priests  not  registered,  and  that  will  not  take  the  abjuration 
ootfa ; '  and  he  complained  that  the  n^ligence  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  enforcing  the  law  had  produced  great  licence  throughout 
the  kingdom.* 

In  the  correspondence  of  the  Government  at  this  time  we  have 
many  curious  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
actual  working  of  the  law.  Thus,  on  the  proclamation  for  pat- 
ting the  laws  against  Popish  priests  and  dignitaries  into  force, 
Rxniug  down  to  Armagh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  October  of 
1712,  it  was  at  once  reported  to  Walter  Dawson,  a  cousin  of  the 
secretary  at  the  Castle,  that  there  was  in  the  neighbomhood  a 
Popish  Dean  of  Armagh.  He  proved  to  be  an  old  bed-ridden  man 
of  ninety,  long  since  sunk  into  idiocy,  fed  like  a  child,  and 
living  l^  charity.  The  old  man  was  carried  off  to  gaol,  but  the 
brother  of  his  captor  wrote  to  the  Govemment,  remonstrating  at 
the  inhomanity  of  the  proceeding,  and  ui^ing  that  it  could  not 
fail  to  bring  serious  discredit  upon  the  law.  A  few  months  later 
we  learn  the  sequel  of  the  story  in  a  letter  from  Walter  Dawson 
to  bis  cousin  at  the  Castle,  stating  that  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
clamation he  had  arrested  Biien  M'Gnirk,  Popish  titular  Dean 
of  Armagh,  that  he  had  obtained  witnesses  against  him,  but  that 
on  February  13,  before  the  Assizes  had  b^un,  his  prisoner  died 
in  gaol,  and  Dawson  hoped  that  this  mischance  will  not  deprive 
him  of  the  reward  of  50/.  which  he  would  have  obtained  on  con- 

<  See  TA^  Cendvet  of  tlu  Phtu  if  phlet  c&lled  Bt»»lmti«iu  tf  tht  Irith 
Ireiand  (London,  17U).  Sokm  <if   Omwtmu   agaiiut   Sir   a 

'  Thia  speech  ii  printed  in  a  pam-      Pkippt. 
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Tiction.'  In  the  county  of  Sligo,  at  the  same  time,  many  Papists 
vere  compelled  to  answer  on  oath,  when,  where,  and  from  whom 
thej  last  heard  mass,  and  whether  they  knew  of  any  Catholic 
bishops,  friars,  or  schools.  It  appears  from  their  answers  that 
Uiey  had  heard  mass  from  different  registered  hut  uuijuring 
priests,  and  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any 
Catholic  schools.  One  deponent,  however,  stated  that  a  certain 
MacDermott  was  Bishop  of  Elphin,  and  one  Bourke,  of  Killala, 
that  the  former  lived  somewhere  in  Roscommon,  that  the  depo- 
nent  had  heard  mass  in  Donegal,  celebrated  by  friars,  and  that 
he  believed  there  were  several  other  friars  in  that  county,  though 
he  did  not  know  their  address.*  In  the  September  of  1712  a 
constable  named  Freenj  informed  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
Roscommon  that  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  months  great 
multitudes  of  friars  had  appeared  in  the  county,  begging  through 
the  villages,  and  that  it  was  a  common  discourse  among  th<> 
inhabitants  that  the  old  abbeys  would  soon  be  rebuilt,  and  tlie 
monks  restored.*  In  the  preceding  year  a  magistrate  at  Listowell, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  gave  the  Government  a  curious  picture  of 
one  of  these  itinerant  friars.  A  man  named  Bourke,  a  native  of 
Connaught,  appeared  in  Kerry, '  barefoot,  bareheaded,  and  a  staff 
in  his  hand,  exhorting  the  common  people  to  forsake  their 
vices  and  lead  a  godly  life.  He  had  a  catechism,  which  he 
read  and  pretended  to  expound  to  the  people  in  Irish. ...  At 
the  end  of  a  discourse  he  usually  set  up  a  cry,  very  common  in 
Connaught  (as  I  am  told  J,  after  which  he  would  scoui^e  himself 
until  the  blood  ran  down  his  back.'  The  magistrate,  hearing 
that  he  was  followed  hj  multitudes,  and  believed  by  the  common 
people  to  work  miraclea,  sent  to  apprehend  him  j  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping,  and  was  afterwards  heard  of,  preaching  to  a^ 
many  as  2,000  or  3,000  persona  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  As 
far  as  the  magistrate  was  able  to  learn,  he  had  no  objects  except 
the  promotion  of  piety.* 

'  IrUb  Record  Office  (Iriah  Civil  '  Ibid.    Co.  Roscommon. 
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A  priest-hunter,  named  Edward  Tyrrell— pronounced  by 
the  chamceUor  to  be  '  a  great  rogue ' — now  appears  frequently 
in  the  Government  correspondence.  In  October  1712  he  drew 
up  some  injunctions  in  Dublin  against  priests,  boasted  that 
he  had  taken  many,  but  complained  of  the  remissness  and 
ill-will  of  the  magiBtrates,  He  had  seen  the  Popish  pri- 
mate, MacMahon,  in  Flanders,  and  believed  him  to  be  at  this 
time  in  Ireland.  At  Cork  two  nonjuring  priests,  Patrick 
Carthy  and  William  Henessey,  had,  upon  the  information  of 
Tyrrell,  been  in  the  same  year  convicted  and  transported.  In 
November  1712  he  accompanied  the  magistrates  of  Ferbane,  in 
search  of  priests,  throi^h  a  very  wild  and  uninhabited  country, 
to  a  house  belonging  to  a  Mr.  John  Coghlan,  *in  a  most 
retired  place,  fer  distent  from  any  high  road ; '  but  though 
they  found  in  the  house  a  great  number  of  beds  and  books  and 
large  quantities  of  provision,  they  found  no  human  being  except 
some  women.  From  Cionmel,  Tyrrell  writes  that  he  had  '  been 
disappointed  in  serving  the  Government  in  the  county  Wexford, 
by  the  ill  management  of  some  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
there,'  but  that  he  hoped,  if  the  Government  would  send  down 
assistance,  to  be  more  successful  at  Clonmel.  He  had  been 
present  in  the  mass-house  when  Thomas  Ennis,  who  was  believed 
to  be  a  bishop,  celebrated  high  mass  before  a  vast  congregation, 
and  bad  seen  the  people  hiss  his  hand  and  also  the  ground  on 
which  he  trod.  Another  priest,  calling  himself  Burke,  but 
whose  real  name  was  Salt,  had,  he  believed,  taken  on  himself  the 
title  of  bishop.'  The  career  of  this  active  priest-hunter  was, 
however,  prematurely  shortened,  for  a  paragraph  in  a  Dublin 
newspaper  of  May  1713  aonounces  that  'this  day  Terrel,  the 
famous  priest-catcher,  who  was  condemned  this  term  for  having 
several  wives,  was  executed.'  * 

'  Infonnationa  and  Presenlmenta  Nov.  1712;   K.  Tyrrell  t«  the  Lord* 

of    Orand    Jnriea,    City  of    Dublin,  Justices,  Jan.  20, 1712,     Iliah  Seooid 
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A  magistrate,  writing  from  Mdford,  in  the  coonty  of 
Oalmj,  in  September  1712,  annoonced  that  he  had  micoeeded, 
vith  great  difficulty,  in  apprehending  and  oonmitting  to  Galway 
Oaol  Father  Neal  Boyle.  '  Great  nnmbere,'  he  adds,  *  of  the 
Irish,  £rom  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  flocked  to  see  him,  and 
Tonld  even  fain  have  bailed  him.'  Some  persons  ofiered  to 
lodge  as  much  as  1,0001,  as  secnri^  for  him.*  'I  can  make 
nothing,'  vTOt«  another  magistrate,  from  anotiier  part  of  the 
same  comity,  *  of  this  mattn  of  the  prieeta  . . .  they  stall  abeomd 
and  keep  ont  of  the  way,  notwithstanding  our  ntmoat  endeavours 
to  Ining  them  in.  I  am  certain  that  they  do  not  say  mass  in 
their  usual  place.'*  In  the  county  of  Down  great  efforts  were 
made  to  seize  James  Hannal,  who  was  looked  upon  *  as  the  most 
dangerous  priest  in  all  the  county.'  On  the  very  night  when  the 
proclamation  came  down  he  diBappeated,  bat  in  searching  hie 
room  they  found  among  his  papers  one  summoning  authoritatively 
several  priests  to  meet  him,  under  pain  of  excommunioation ; 
thus  proving  that  he  exercised  jorisdiotion.  The  magistrate 
believed  him  to  be  not  a  bishop,  but  a  vicar-general.  Kather 
more  than  three  months  later  the  same  magistrate  writes 
that  Hannal  had  been  at  last  arrested.  *  The  Fapiata  in  this 
country  are  very  much  alarmed  and  disturbed  at  his  ^eing 
taken,  and  so  exasperated  at  the  man  who  took  him  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  give  him  aims  to  defend  his  bouse  from  their 
insults  .  . .  The  sub-sheriff  has  been  with  me  since  the  priest's 
confinement,  and  told  me  that  he  had  clapped  a  new  arrest 
upon  him  for  marrying  a  conple  of  our  Church  clandestinely, 
which  crime  I  leave  to  the  Government  to  consider  whether  it 
be  bailable.'  *  Captain  Hedges  writes  at  the  same  time,  from 
Macroom,  in  the  county  Cork,  that  ho  had  arrerted  the  priest  of 
the  parish,  and  sent  him  to  Cork  Gaol,  on  his  refusing  to  take 
the  abjuration  oath.  'His  name,'  writes  the  magistrate,  *  is 
Donagh  Sweeney,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  registered  for  this 

'  Mr.  Miller  to  J.  Dawson,  Sept.      rick,  Dec.  5,  1713.    Ibid. 
i,  1712.    Iri<ih  Becoid  Office.  •  H.  Munell  to  J.  Danson,  Oct. 

'  G.  at.  George  to  J.  Dawson,  Car.      B,  1713,  Feb. !,  1712-13.    Ibid. 
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parish.  I  had  him  to  Cork,  in  my  Lord  Wharton'e  time,  when 
at  an  assizes  he  refiised  to  take  the  oath,  and  was  baUed  in 
court  by  the  judges,  as  many  others  were.  Whether  he  be  a 
dignitary,  or  it  be  on  account  of  his  being  a  doctor,  the  other 
priests  used  to  pay  him  reverence  above  his  fellows,  and  about 
half  a  year  ago,  after  the  death  of  a  priest  eight  miles  from  hence, 
he  seat,  as  I  was  informed,  a  young  fellow  as  curate  of  the 
parish  . . .  but  on  my  making  search  for  him,  he  fled  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  was  drowned  on  his  paasage.  Another  attempted 
to  get  up  there  since,  but  found  the  quarters  not  safe  for  him, 
and  is  gone.'  Dr.  Sweeney  desired  the  magisbate  to  testify  to 
« his  peaceable  behaviour  and  civil  carriage,'  and  to  implore  the 
Government  to  accept  baiL  'Being  old,  feeUe,  and  poor,' 
writes  Captain  Hedges, '  he  fears  he  shall  soon  die  in  gaol,  if  he 
be  detained  there ;  and  if  he  come  out  he  will  say  mass,  so  that 
I  mean  not  to  make  any  request  for  him.' '  The  high  sheriff 
of  the  county  Longford  writes  that  at  the  last  assizes  in  the 
county  two  men,  named  Patrick  Ferall  and  John  Lennan,  were 
convicted  of  being  Popish  schoolmasters,  and  sentenced  to  trans- 
portaticHi.  He  begs  that  the  secretary  will '  let  the  Government 
know  that  there  arc  two  such  men  in  the  gaol  of  Longford, 
under  the  rule  of  transportation,'  and  hopes  they  will  speedily 
send  over  the  order  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  the  pri- 
soners being  a  charge  upon  the  county.' 

It  ia  only  by  collecting  a  number  of  these  isolated  cases  that 
it  is  possible  to  give  a  true  and  at  the  same  time  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Catholics  under  the  penal  laws. 
The  subject  has  been  disfigured  on  both  sides  by  much  exagge- 
ration ;  and  as  I  am  desirous  that  my  readers  should  be  able,  as 
&r  as  possible,  to  form  their  own  judgments,  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  relating  a  few  more  cases,  which,  however  insignifi- 
cant in  themselves,  will  conduce  to  that  end. 

The  year  1714,  when  the  new  dynasty  came  into  power,  and 
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the  year  1715,  when  rebellion  was  raging  in  Scotland,  irere 
naturally  troubled  yean  for  the  Catholics,  and  in  tiie  former  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  putting  the  laws  stridJy  in  force, 
and  Uie  mayors  and  sheiiffa  all  over  Ireland  were  required  to  send 
in  reports  about  the  prisoners  under  the  Acts,  in  their  gaola,  and 
about  the  degree  in  which  the  law  was  observed.  Veiy  many 
of  these  reports  are  preaerved,  and  they  show  that  in  most  cases 
the  priests  succeeded  in  evading  the  vigilance  of  the  magis- 
trates, but  iJso  that  the  law  was  very  for  from  a  dead  letter. 
Thus  the  high  sherlfT  of  Dublin  reports  that  there  are  in  the 
gaols  of  that  county,  '  under  sentence  of  tmnsportatioo,  two 
Popish  scboohnasters,  and  no  more.' '  From  Lismore,  the  chief 
magistrate  writes  tliat  he  and  hie  colleague  had  been  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  enforce  the  Acts,  had  summoned  many 
Papists  in  each  parish,  had  obliged  them  to  swear  when  and 
where  they  last  heard  mass,  but  had  been  quite  unable  to 
arrest  the  priests.  The  absconding  priest  of  his  own  pariah 
was  said  to  ordain,  but  as  the  magistrate  was  unable  to  get 
sworn  information,  he  feared  he  could  only  proaecnte  him  as  a 
common  priest.*  The  sheriff  of  Limerick  reports  that  one 
unregistered  priest  had  been  found  guilty  in  his  county,  and  had 
been  in  the  gaol  since  the  assizes  of  the  previous  year.*  The 
Mayor  of  Cork  regrets  that,  though  the  magistrates  there  had 
frequently  had  information  against  priests,  they  never  could 
take  any  since  those  who  were  convicted  by  the  evidence  of 
Tyirell.  For  three  weeks  past  they  heard  that  all  niass-houses 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  were  closed,  and  no  priest  ap- 
pears.* The  Mayor  of  Carrickfergus  believed  that  there  was  *  no 
Popish  priest  inhabiting  in  that  county.'  *  At  Kilkenny,  one 
Martin  Archer,  a  Popish  priest,  had  been  convicted  of  officiating 
without  taking  the  al^uiBtion  oath,  and  had  been  sent  to  Water- 

'  VTilliam Thornton tolheGovem-  •  H.  Bajlcc,  Oct.  30, 1714,    Ibid 
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ford  for  tranBporUtion.'  The  Mayor  of  Galway  reports  that  two 
priests,  named  Alexander  Lynch  and  Thomas  M'Dermot  Boe, 
had  been  convicted,  and  had  been  tmnsported.  There  remains 
now  only  *  James  French,  a  regular  Popish  clergyman,  who  has 
lain  a  long  time  in  gaol,  being  committed  Iot  high  treason  for 
returning  from  beyond  seas  after  being  transported  ;■  he  could 
not  hitherto  be  tried  here,  for  want  of  a  Protestant  jury  of  free- 
holders, who  are  thin  in  this  place.'  *  In  Dundalk,  in  London- 
derry, in  the  comity  of  Kerry,  the  gaols  at  this  time  contained 
no  criminal  mider  the  Popery  Acts.  In  the  county  of  Leitrim  no 
less  than  thirty-one  priests  and  three  Popish  schoolmasters  were 
presented  by  the  grand  jury,  but  the  attempts  to  arrest  them 
were  unsuccessful.  '  It  is  very  difficult,'  writes  the  high  sheriff, 
*the  much  greater  part  of  this  county  being  Papist,  to  take 
priests  or  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  the  few  Protestants  in 
it  are  afraid  of  meddling  with  them.'  * 

A  similar  difficulty,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  was  found  in 
many  other  quarters.  Thus  in  Sligo,  though  the  magistrates  were 
active  in  putting  the  law  in  force  againstthe  priests,  none  of  them 
were  in  gaol.  '  The  Papists  are  so  numerous  in  this  county,  that 
without  the  assistance  of  the  army  there  is  no  good  to  be  done.'  * 
A  magistrate  writes  from  Castlemaine,  in  the  county  Kerry,  com- 
plaining to  the  Government  that  his  tlistrict  being  wild,  moun- 
tainous, and  purely  Popish,  many  priests  live  there  with  impunity, 
and  that  though  the  magistrates  signed  warrants  for  their  appre- 
hension, it  was  found  impossible  to  execute  them.*  In  Kinsale 
one  unregistered  priest  was  arrested ;  '  he  is  a  drunken  fellow, 
and  was  very  favourable  to  the  Protestants  in  King  James's  time,' 
and  he  was  commonly  called  King  William's  priest.  '  He  had 
been  twice  sent  to  Cork  Gaol,  but  came  back  like  a  bad  penny,' ' 
A  letter  from  Kinsale,  about  seven  months  later,  probably  alludes    ■ 

'  Oliver  Cramer  lo  the  Govern-  '  W.  Smith,  HajoT  of  Sligo,  Oct. 
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totlieaame  peison,  when  itetatea  that  the  prieA  'who  for  many 
yean  officiated  in  Hob  town  is  now  in  the  gaol  of  Cork,  i^ider 
oonviotion,  and  has  lain  there  for  some  months,  aa  lam  informedi 
afflicted  witii  aickness,' '  In  the  King's  county,  although  the 
magietiates  had  been  for  two  yean  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
anest  non-jurw  or  unr^jstered  priests,  although  several  hills 
had  been  found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  sereial  penoiv  had  been 
bound  over  to  prosecote,  they  had  only  been  able  to  prooure 
the  conviction  of  one  priest.  Two  others  wffl«  (m  bail,  the 
magistiates  having  received  affidavits  that  they  were  too  ill  to 
stteud.  Others,  they  were  informed,  still  officiated,  in  sfate  of 
the  wananta  against  them,  and  threats  of  violence  against  those 
who  molested  priests  were  not  oncommon,*  In  Kildare  the  magis- 
trates had  issued  warrants  against  several  priests  and  schoolmas- 
ters. They  had  all  absconded,  bat  every  effort  was  being  made  to 
take  them.  A  priest  named  James  Eustace,  imder  the  sentence 
of  tiansportation,  had,  however,  been  lying  for  several  months 
in  the  gaoL  The  ord^  for  his  tiansportation  had  not  yet  come 
down,  and  in  the  meantime  he  was  kept  in  'close  confine- 
ment,' *  In  the  county  of  Wicklow  a  priest,  named  M'Tee,  had 
been  convicted  last  sommer  of  saying  mass,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation.  The  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
had  come  down,  but  for  want  of  shipping  in  the  port  of  Wicklow 
it  was  stiU  unexecnted.*  The  high  sheriff  gives  an  animated 
description  of  his  efforts  to  suppress  the  devoticms  of  the  Pa[dsts 
at  the  shrine  of  St.  Kevin,  near  the  lovely  shores  of  O-leodalough. 
He  had  been  informed  that  on  St.  Kevin's  day  the  Catholics  had 
'  designed  to  convene  a  riotous  assembly,  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  at  the  seven  churches,  contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  (Hder  to  pay  a  superstitious  worship  to  St.  Kevin.'  The 
Popish  assembly,  though  in  legal  phrase  a  *  riotous'  one, 
appears  to  have  been  as  harmless  as  possible,  and  intended  for 

■  Mr.  Chudleigh  lo  Ooveinmeiit,  Jan.  12,  1714*    D.   PonioDbj   to   E. 
Jan.  31, 1716-16.     Ibid.  Bndgell.    Irish  Beooid  Offloe. 
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no  other  purpOBe  than  that  of  devotion,  but  it  was  resolved  to 
suppress  it.  A  poeee  oomitatue  was  raised,  and  several  of  the 
magistrates, '  being  accompcmied  with  a  great  umnber  of  Pro- 
testants, inhabitants  of  the  said  county,  well  mounted  (but  very 
badly  armed),  rode  all  night,  and  met  at  the  seven  churches  b^ 
four  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  June  inst.,  the  naual  anniver- 
sary day  for  that  purpose.  On  approach  of  our  forces  the  rioters 
immediately  dispersed.  We  pulled  down  their  tents,  threw 
down  and  demolished  their  euperstitious  crosses,  filled  up  and 
destroyed  their  wells,  and  apprehended  and  committed  one 
Toole,  a  Popish  echoolmaster.'  'The  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
this  county,'  adds  the  high  sheriff,  *  are  unanimous  in  their 
inclinations  and  resolutions,  and  wiU  exert  themselves  with  all 
diligence  and  zeal  for  His  Majesty's  service  in  putting  all  the 
laws  in  every  respect  strictly  in  force  against  the  Papists.' ' 

The  reports  of  1714,  coming  in  regularly  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  complete  picture  of 
the  position  of  the  Catholics  at  this  time.  But  for  many  suc- 
ceeding years  no  such  reports  were  exacted,  and  we  are  reduced 
for  our  infonnation  on  the  subject  to  a  few  casual  notices  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  time.  Thus,  for  example,  in  1716  we  find  a 
man  named  Porter,  writing  from  the  county  of  Cork,  asking  for 
a  pension  from  the  Government,  on  the  ground  of  'his  diligence 
and  care  in  prosecuting  many  of  the  regular  and  secular  Popish 
clergy  who  have  presumed  to  come  from  foreign  nations  into 
several  parts  of  this  kingdom,  partictilarly  tiiose  who  have  been 
sheltered  in  the  county  of  Cork.'  He  menticns  especially  that 
in  the  last  August  'he  apprehended,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and 
brought  to  justice  two  Popish  priests  ...  for  saying  mass,  not  re- 
gistered, who  obstinately  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  as  likewise 
Owen  McCarthy,  a  schoolmaster,  who  taught  a  school  contrary  to 
law,'  all  of  whom  were  convicted  before  Chief-Justice  Foster.  He 
dilates  on  the  danger  he  incurred  from  Popish  mobs,  and  upon 
his  refusal  of  Popish  bribes,  and  two  years  later  he  petitions  foe 

'  Thos   Eyves  to  the  Lords  Justices,  June  *,  17H.    JbU. 
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the  reward  due  to  him  for  the  convictioQ  of  another  priest.'  A 
certain  Brodj,  coniicted  of  being  a  Popish  friar,  had  been  txans- 
ported.  He  retained  to  Ireland,  and  in  1717  the  grand  joty 
<tf  dare  presented  him  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  offered  a 
reward  to  anycme  who  would  bring  him  *to  condign  pmush- 
ment.**  A  man  named  Qarzia,  who  is  said  to  hare  been  a 
jniest  either  in  Spain  or  in  Fortngal,  but  who  now  called  him- 
eelf  a  Protestant,  was  very  active  about  1720  in  priestrhunting. 
Several  priests  were  convicted  upon  his  testiinonyi  and  he 
received  some  reward  from  the  Government,  and  lib^tj  to  lodge 
in  the  Castle  of  Dublin  to  protect  him  from  the  insults  of  the 
PajHsts.*  In  1723,  Carteret,  being  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  writes 
to  the  Lords  Justices  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  made,  through 
his  ambassador,  an  application  in  &vout  of  an  Augustinian  monk 
named  Comin,  who  had  been  lying  '  for  some  months  in  Wexford 
Gaol,' '  being  under  the  rule  of  transportation,'  Carteret  su^eats 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  transport  himself  to  Spain.* 
James  Tanlcard  was  indicted  in  1 724  '  for  that  he,  being  a  Papist, 
kept  a  public  school,  and  instructed  youth  without  having  taken 
the  oaths  pursuant  to  the  statute.'  He  confeesed  his  crime  and 
was  ordered  to  be  transported.' 

About  this  time  many  monks  came  over  to  Ireland,  and  ven- 
tured secretly  to  establish  small  commnnitiea  in  different  towns. 
In  1721  the  Dominicans  had  thus  settled  in  Dublin,  Limerick, 
Cork,  Casbel,  Drogheda,  Sligo,  and  Galway,  and  also  in  some  coun- 
try districts,*  and  in  1727aProteatant  writer  complains  that  the 
laws  were  in  this  respect  so  imperfectly  executed  that  many  such 

■  Petitions.  Irlib  State  Paf>er  hnnt«r  luuned  Cnwclc  was  remem- 
Offlce.  l>eied  hj  a  satirical  epitaph :— 

*  PreseDtments  and  Infprmatloiis  aodiipigHedwhniiuadoih«QBti)iiD, 

of  Qiacd  Jurius,  Co.  Clue.    Ibid.  rrk-j—.n-.i       i-j.— v  .j_... 

■  Archbishop     Synge's     Letters, 

BriUsh  Mosonm  Add.MS8.  6,117,  p.  

13S.     The    Catholics   asserted   that  '  DepartmoDtal    CorreapoDdence. 

Oaizia  was   in  reality  a  Jew.     De  Irish  State  Faper  Oilice. 
Baigo,Sibent.Di>miHie.,c.S.  Accord-  'MiscellanBOuilntormalioiil.  Irith 

log  to  this  wrilet,  seven  priests  were  State  Paper  Office. 
apprehended   and    banished  bj  the  '  DtBaigo,  JShern.  DmiMe. 

means    of   Ganla.    Another  priest- 
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establishments  were  known  to  exist  in  the  countiy.  He  mentions 
especially  '  a  famous  convent  in  Channel  Bow,  Dublin,  where  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  musicians  help  to  make  the  voices  of  the 
holy  Sisters  more  melodious,  and  many  Protestant  fiue  gentle- 
men have  been  invited  to  take  their  places  in  a  convenient 
gallery  to  hear  the  performance.''  In  1730  John  Waldron 
made  an  affidavit  that  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  before, 
Timothy  Sullivan,  a  reputed  Papist,  kept  a  school  in  Dublin, 
which  the  informant  had  attended,  that  Sullivan  had  also 
committed  the  crime  of  converting  two  students  of  Trinity 
College  to  Popery,  that  he  had  been  tried,  committed  to  prison, 
and  ultimately  transported,  but  that  he  had  returned  to  Ireland 
and  was  now  under  another  name  teaching  a  school  in  a  little 
town  in  the  county  Limerick,' 

Towards  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  the  spirit 
of  persecution,  as  shown  by  the  resolutions  and  other  acta  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  seems  to  have  been  very  intense,  but  it  soon 
after  began  to  subside.  Persecution  can  hardly  be  really  stringent 
when  met  by  the  passive  resistance  of  the  great  majority  of  a 
nation.  The  priests,  with  great  courage,  continued  to  defy  the  law. 
Many  mass  houses  were  built  when  the  system  of  registration 
began;  they  continued  to  be  employed  though  the  officiating 
clergymen  had  never  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  new  ones, 
though  usually  of  a  very  humble  and  unobtrusive  description,  were 
rising.  Much  depended  on  the  character  of  the  landlords,  on  the 
disposition  of  the  neighbouring  magistrates,  and  on  the  propor- 
tion the  Catholics  bore  to  the  Protestants.  Priests  were  nearly  . 
everywhere  numerous,  but  in  many  districts  the  mass  was  still 
celebrated  in  some  old  bam  or  secluded  hovel.  Sometimes  it 
was  celebrated  in  the  fields  or  on  the  moimtains.  A  moveable 
altar  was  placed  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  tree,  and  there 
the  priest  gathered  the  worshippers  about  him,  and  distributed 

'  A   Serima   Inquiry    Khelhffr  a      1727),  p.  69. 
Ibl«ratio»  of  Popery   ikauld  ig  en-  *  ^esantmenta  and  iDformatioiia, 

aeted,  b;  Stepheo  BadcllSe  (Dublin,       Co.  Limerick.  Iri^  State  FtHpei  Office. 
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to  them  the  eacred  elements.*  At  the  inatigfttioD  of  ^imate 
Boulter,  who  was  a  Utter  oiemy  of  the  Gatholios,  the  House  of 
Lorda,  in  1732,  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  Popery  in  Irdand ;  and  a  repot,  based  npon  evidence  sent  in 
Yty  the  ProteBtant  clei^  in  each  district,  ires  drawn  up.  It 
stated  that  there  existed  in  Ireland  892  re^ar  mass-houses, 
and  64  private  chapels,  served  l^  1,445  priests,  that  there  were 
51  friaries  oontaining  in  all  254  friars,  that  there  were  9  nnnneries 
and  not  leas  than  519  Popish  schools.  Of  the  maes-housee  329 
had  been  boitt  since  the  death  of  George  I.  The  Papists,  it  was 
added,  attended  their  mass-hooses  as  openly  as  the  Protestants 
their  churches,  bat  the  regulars  lived  in  mwe  concealment.*  It  is 
probable  that  this  repent,  being  derived  exclusively  from  a  hostile 
clergy,  rests  lai^^y  on  conjecture,  hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
great  cffganisatioii  existed  in  defiance  of  law.  O'GallBgher,  Roman 
Catholic  Insht^  of  Saphoe,  ventured  in  1 735  to  publish  seventeen 
Irish  sermons  at  Dublin.  Fagan,  the  Catholic  Archbishop,  re- 
sided in  that  city  nnmcdestcdibr  many  years.  Bernard  Macntahon, 
the  Boman  Catholic  Primate,  lived,  from  1738  to  1749,  nnder 
the  name  of  Mr.  Emns,  in  a  &rmhouse  in  the  county  Meath.* 

At  the  close  of  1743  and  the  beginning  of  1744  there  were 
new  apprehensions  of  a  French  invasiMi,  which  |nx>duced  new 
severities  against  the  Catholics.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
offering  laige  rewards  for  the  capture  of  Popish  dignitaries, 
[oieats,  and  friars,  and  for  the  conviction  of  anyone  giving  refuge 
to  a  Popish  bishop.  The  mass-houaes  in  many  quarters  were 
closed,  Uie  monks  were  compelled  to  take  flight,  and  the  magis- 
trates were  directed  by  the  Govemment  to  send  in  new  repeats 
about  the  number  and  position  of  the  priests  within  their 
districts.  I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers  with  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  these  reports,  but  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice 

I  See  some   iateresting  peaaagea  appowiUd  to  inquire  into  the  *tat»  tf 

qaoted  in  Prendergast'B  CroamtWan  PapeTy  in  Irtiaitd  (Dublin,  1732). 
SettUiMiit  (and  ed),  p.  3SS,  '  KiUen't  Beoletiiutieal  Mtt.  ii. 

'  A    R^ort   natU     hy    Ftimata  IB2-3e3. 
BiMlter  /rum  the  Lardt'    OnnnittM 
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that  theie  were  ?till  some  districta  in  which  CatfaoliciBm  had 
scarcely  obtained  a  footing.  Thus  the  Provost  of  Baadon  writes 
that  *  no  priest  or  Papist  was  ever,  since  the  late  King  James 
his  reign,  snfTered  to  reside  within  this  town.  The  inhabitants 
are  all  Protestants,  and  by  oar  corporation  laws  no  others  can 
live  among  T13.' '  In  1749,when  Wesley  visited  the  town,  it  was 
still  eicluHively  Protestant,  and  it  is  a  rather  singular  &ct  tiiat 
it  was  one  of  the  few  towns  in  Ireland  in  which  he  encountered 
some  vehement  opposition.*  From  Belturbet  the  mayw  wrote, 
'  We  of  this  corporation  have  not  one  Popish  &mily  in  our 
liberties.' '  In  Camckfergus  there  was  still  no  resident  priest, 
and  there  were  only  about  thirty  Popish  families, '  generally  very 
poor.'  *  In  Coleraine  and  the  adjoining  districts  one  priest  with 
his  curate  officiated  over  four  parishes, '  in  the  fields,  there  being 
no  mass-hooses  in  any  of  those  places.' '  In  Middleton,  in  the 
Popish  county  of  Cork,  *  no  mass-house  has  been  suffered.'  *  As 
late  as  1762,  when  Wesley  visited  Enniskillen,  it  was  the  boast 
of  the  citizens  that  their  town  did  not  contain  a  single  Papist.' 
In  1769,however,  when  he  again  visited  it,  he  found  that  it  had 
'  lost  its  glorying,  having  now  at  least  five  Papists  to  one 
Protestant.'  * 

After  1744  the  condition  of  the  Catholics  greatly  improved. 
Chesterfield,  during  his  brilliant  vice-royalty,  strongly  discou- 
raged all  attempts  to  interfere  with  their  worship,  though  he 
believed  it  possible  to  subvert  their  religion  hj  the  charter 
schools,  and  by  the  Gavel  Act.  He  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  Ireland  had  much  more  to  fear  from  her  poverty  than 
from  her  Popeiy,  and  that  Miss  Ambrose,  who  was  then 
the  reigning  beauty  in  Dublin  society,   was   the  only  really 

'  Ralph   CUar.  Provost,  to  John  March  U,  1713. 
Ljons,  March  G,  1T43.     Irish  Bccord  '  W.  ChaptiD  ta  the  Govenunttit, 

Office.     The  reader   will    remember  March  T,  IT43. 

the  lines  Swift  wrote  on  the  gate  ot  *  W.  Jackson  to  J.  Lvong,  Hardi 

Bandon—  10, 1743. 

J(w,  Turk,  uid  AtheUi.  '  W.  Ward  to  John  LroBE,  Hsroh 

M«r(aMrhm.lwtiiot«P«[ilil.  9,  1743. 
'  Wesley's  Jimnml,  May  1749.  •  Wesley's  Jmmal,  Maj  ITfla. 

•  J.    Jones  to   the    Oovermnent,  •  Ibid.,  May  1769. 
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'  dangerous  Papist '  he  had  encountered.  He  refused,  during  the 
rebellion,  to  listen  to  those  who  counselled  him  to  close  the 
chapels,  and  to  take  coeicive  measures  ag^nst  the  priests ;  and 
the  Catholics  being  left  in  peace  remained  perfectly  tranquil  at 
a  time  when  both  England  and  Scotland  were  convulsed  bj  ci\il 
war.'  The  complete  absence  of  Irish  Catholic  sedition  during 
this  critical  period,  the  downfall  of  the  Jacobite  cause  at  Cul- 
loden,  and  the  growing  spirit  of  toleration  among  all  classes  led 
slowly  to  religious  liberty.  A  terrible  tragedy  which  took  place 
in  Dublin  had  some  in£ueace  in  accelerating  it.  A  priest  named 
Fitzgerald  was  celebrating  mass  before  a  large  congregation  in 
the  upper  room  of  an  old  house,  when  the  floor  gave  way,  the 
priest  and  nine  members  of  his  congregation  were  crushed  to 
death,  and  several  others  were  mortally  wounded.*  From  this 
time  mass-houses,  though  without  any  regular  legal  sanction, 
appear  to  have  been  freely  permitted,  and  religious  worship  was 
celebrated  without  fear.  We  have  some  valuable  illustrations  of 
the  internal  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  in  the  minutes  of  an  examination,  by  the 
Government,  of  Nicholas  Sweetman,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ferns, 
in  1751  or  1752.  There  were,  he  said,  twenty-four  bishops  and 
archbishops  in  Ireland.  There  were  a  few  foundations  for  stu- 
dents, and  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  were  provided  them. 
They  stayed  there  six  years,  and  learnt  '  humanity  alone,'  but 
seldom  Greek,  and  were  commonly  ordained  on  the  Continent. 
The  Nuncio  at  Brussels  decided  all  questions  of  disputed  juris- 
diction, and  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the  Irish 
Church.  The  Archbishops  could  not  visit  without  a  provincial 
council,  and  no  such  council  had  been  held  in  his  time.  When 
he  was  parish  priest  his  income  the  first  year  was  30(.,  the  second 
year  34i.,    the  third  year  42l.     As   bishop  he  held   the   most 

'  He  afterwards  wrote  :   '  As  for  usa^c,  and  a  strict  adhercnco  to  the 

the  Papists  in  Ireland,  jou  know  I  Gavel  Act,  are  the  ooly  honest  and 

never  feared  them ;  but  on  the  con-  cfleclual  means  that  can  be  emplojed 

trary,  osed  them  like  good  anbjeets,  with  regard  to  the  Papists.'— .UiiM/- 

and  to  a  certain  degree  made  them  ioncoiu  Workt,  iv.  523. 
Buch;  fornotone  man  of  them  stirred  '  UicnanB  Ecal.  HUt.ii.  313-31*. 

during  the   whole    rebellion.    Good 
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TaluaUe  parish  in  his  diocese,  but  its  annual  value  was  only 
AOl.,  a  third  of  which  he  gave  to  hia  coadjutor.  He  received, 
however,  aome  other  does,  among  others  a  guinea  from  each  of 
hia  thirty-two  parishes  at  the  distributioa  of  oils.  Common 
parishes  were  usually  worth  about  SOl.  or  Z5l.  Some  priesta  got 
com  and  other  small  articles  from  their  people.  There  were  a 
few  friars  of  the  Franciscan,  Augustinian,  and  Carmelite  orders. 
There  was  a  Mary  at  Wexford,  but  it  contained  only  three 
inmates.' 

The  Church,  though  poor,  ignonmt,  and  suffering  under  both 
social  and  legal  stigmas,  was  steadily  advancing.  A  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1766,  to  revive  the 
system  of  registration  in  a  very  severe  form,  providing  that  only 
one  priest  should  be  allowed  in  each  parish,  that  the  nomination 
of  his  successor  should  be  vested  with  the  grand  juries,  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Lord-Lieutenant,  that 
proselytism  should  be  again  strenuously  forbidden,  and  that 
all  Catholic  bishops   and  friara  should  be   banished ;  but   the 


'  Dablin  Slate  Paper  Office.  Mia- 
rellnneoos  Informations.  This  cnriong 
paper  is  uiuigiied  and  nndated,  and 
uDdorsed  only  'The  GiamlaaCion  of 
S.  S.'  Mr.  Fronde  has  quoted  a  larRe 
pari  of  it  {UnglUh  in  Ireland,  i.  66»}, 
but  he  is  nuBtakea  in  assigning  it  to 
1T45,  and  in  Lis  conjecture  that  'the 
ioitialg  are  prgbablj  incorrect,'  The 
bishop,  in  bis  examination,  slates  that 
be  was  consecrated  in  1T45,  that  his 
predecessor  was  Dr.  Walker,  and  that 
at  the  time  lie  was  examined  Linigar 
bad  been  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Dablin  for  eighteen  jears.  From 
tbese  data  I  have  been  able  without 
much  troable  to  identify  him.  S,  S. 
ore  the  initials  of  Nicholas  Sweetman, 
wbosucceeded  Dr.  Walker  (also  known 
under  the  name  of  Callagban),  about 
17*6,  as  Bishop  of  Ferns.  Wexford, 
whicjk  is  BO  particularly  mentioned  in 
the  examination,  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Perns.  Linigar  was  consecrated  Aich- 
biahop  of  Dublin  about  1T31.  From 
B  letter  in  the  Irish  Record  Office  (E. 
Hay  lo  Sir  Arthur  Gore,  Dec,  *,  1751), 

VOL.  II.  a 


it  appears  that  at  the  end  of  IT51 
Sweetman  was  in  custody  on  a  chargs 
of  enlisting  soldiers  for  foreign  aer- 
vice,  and  it  was  piobablf  at  this  time 
that  the  examination  took  place.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  speaks  vary  highly 
of  Sweetmaa's  chantcter,  and  says: 
'  You'll  find  that  our  neighbour.  James 
Doyle,  the  degraded  priest,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it  [the  arrest],  who, 
I  think,  is  capable  of  contriving  as 
wicked  a  thidg  as  any  man  living. 
He  has  often  threatened  that  he  would 
be  revenged  it  be  was  not  admitted 
to  enjoy  his  parish  quietly  ...  It 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the 
public  if  the  same  punishment  sboold 
be  inflicted  on  perjury  that  is  on 
felony.  .  .  .  Mr.  Doyle  is  abandoned 
by  hia  own  Church,  can  find  no  refuge 
there,  and  has,  1  suppose,  formed 
some  scheme  to  himself  of  getting 
bread,  which  will  gratify  his  malice. 
...  I  am  convinced  that  Hz.  Sweet- 
man was  never  directly  or  indirectly 
guilty.' 
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measoie  never  became  law,  and  it  is  lemarkaUe  that  thiee 
archbiahops  and  nine  biahope  voted  againert  it.  Froeelytism, 
however,  was  still  dangerous,  and  was  sometimes  punished.  Thus 
in  1750  we  find  a  priest  named  John  Hel;  indicted  for  ^ulea- 
Touring  to  pervert  a  dying  Protestant  gentleman,  and  as  the 
priest  did  not  appear  for  trial,  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  grand 
jury,  in  the  usual  form,  as  *  a  toiy,  robber,  and  rapparee,  of  the 
Fopi^  religion,  in  arms  and  on  his  keeping.' ' 

These  examples  may  be  sofiBctent  to  illuattate  the  position  of 
the  Catholic  worship  and  clergy  in  Ireland  dniing  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  per- 
nicious must  have  been  tbe  effect  of  this  opposition  between  law 
and  religion  on  the  national  character.  In  England  many  parti- 
cular legislators  or  laws  have  been  unpopular,  but  if  we  except  a 
few  years  that  followed  the  Beformatioo,  and  also  the  brief  period 
of  Puritan  ascendency,  law,  as  a  whole,  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  beneficent  agency  representing  the  sentiments,  securing 
the  rights,  and  commanding  the  respect  of  the  great  body  of  the 
community.  Generation  after  generation  grew  up  with  this  sen- 
timent, and  reverence  for  law  became  in  consequence  a  kind  of 
hereditary  instinct  lying  at  the  very  root  of  the  national  character. 
The  circumstances  of  Scotland  were  much  lees  favourable,  and 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  certainly  more 
lawless  than  Ireland.  Until  after  the  abolition  of  the  hereditaiy 
juriadictions  English  law  was  practically  inoperative  in  the  High- 
lands, but  it  was  disliked  chiefly  as  a  form  of  restraint,  without 
any  peculiar  inveteracy  of  hatred,  and  certainly  without  any  moral  j 
reprobation.  In  Ireland,  except  in  a  few  remote  districts  in  the  | 
south  and  west,  law  was  recognised  as  a  real,  powerful,  omni- 
present agent,  immoral,  irreligious,  and  maleficent.  All  the 
higher  and  nobler  life  of  the  community  lay  beyond  its  pale. 
Illegal  combination  was  cousecrated  when  it  was  e-ssential  to  the 
performance  of  religious  duty.  Illegal  violence  was  the  natural 
protection  against  immoral  laws.     Eternal  salvation,  in  the  eyes 

'  FreHmtments  of  the  Grand  Juries,  Co.  Tippenu:;. 
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of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish,  could  only  be  obtained  by  a 
course  of  conduct  condemned  by  the  law. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to  exaggerate  this  aspect  of 
the  penal  code.  Irish  history  did  not  begin  with  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  a  long  train  of  causes  had  before  this  time  made 
the  people  but  little  amenable  to  law.  Irish  crime  has  very 
rarely  been  directly  connected  with  religion,  and  its  great  ebul- 
litions may  usually  be  traced  either  to  the  pressure  of  extreme 
poverty,  or  to  disputes  about  the  possession  or  the  occupancy  of 
land.  But  the  penal  code  had  an  influence  which,  if  indirect, 
was  at  least  enormously  great.  It  tendered  absolutely  impos- 
sible in  Ireland  the  formation  of  that  habit  of  instinctive  and 
unreasoning  reverence  for  law  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
conditions  of  English  civilisation,  and  at  the  same  time  l^ 
alienating  the  people  from  their  Government,  it  made  the  eccle- 
siastical oi^nisation  to  which  they  belonged  the  real  centre  of 
their  affections  and  their  enthusiasm.  It  made  the  Irish  people 
the  most  fervent  Catholics  in  Europe,  but  yet  it  was  not  without 
an  injurious  influence  on  tlie  moral  side  of  their  religion.  Xo 
class  among  them  had  such  moral  influence  as  the  priests,  but 
few  classes  have  ever  subsisted  under  more  demoralising  con- 
ditions. Springing  for  the  most  part  ftom  the  peasant  ranks, 
sharing  their  prejudices  and  their  passions,  and  depending 
absolutely  on  their  contributions,  miserably  ignorant,  and 
miserably  poor,  they  were  an  illegal  class  compelled  to  asso- 
ciate with  smugglers,  robbers,  and  privateers,  to  whose  assist- 
ance they  were  often  obliged  to  resort  in  order  to  escape  the 
ministers  of  justice.  Their  bishops  were  at  the  same  time  in 
a  position  of  such  peculiar  danger  that  the  exercise  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  was  often  almost  impossible.  It  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  a  class  so  situated  should  be  either  able  or 
disposed  to  set  themselves  in  bold  opposition  to  disloyalty  or 
popular  crime.  From  the  Government  they  could  expect  nothing 
beyond  a  contemptuous  toleration,  while  every  motive  of  self- 
interest  and  of  ambition  urged  them  to  identify  themselves 
thoroughly  with  the  passions  of  their  people,     llieir  conduct. 
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indeed,  in  manj  respects  waa  very  nobb.  The  zeal  with  which 
they  maintained  the  religious  life  of  their  flocks  during  the  long 
petiod  of  persecution  is  beyond  all  praise.  In  the  very  dawn  of 
the  Befisnnatlon  in  Ireland,  Spenser  had  contrasted  the  negligence 
of  the  *idle  miniatera,'  the  creatures  of  a  corrupt  patronage — 
irtio,  'having  the  livings  of  the  country  opened  unto  them, 
without  pains  and  without  peril,  will  neither  for  any  love  of  God, 
DCH"  for  zeal  for  religion,  nor  for  all  the  good  they  may  do  by 
winning  souls  to  God,  be  drawn  finrth  of  their  warm  neeta  to  look 
oot  into  God*B  harvest ' — with  '  the  zeal  of  Popish  priests,'  who 
*  sp^re  not  to  come  out  of  Spain,  from  Bome  and  from  Remes, 
by  long  toil  and  dang^mia  travelling  hither,  whae  they  know 
peril  of  death  awaiteth  them,  and  no  reward  or  riches  is  to  be 
found,  only  to  draw  the  people  nnto  the  Chinch  of  Home.' ' 
The  same  fervid  zeal  was  displayed  by  the  Catholic  priesthood 
in  the  days  of  the  Cromwellian  persecution,  and  during  all  the 
long  period  of  the  penal  laws.  Theur  singuUr  freedom  from  those 
moral  scandals  that  have  ao  often  accompanied  a  celibate  clergy 
has  been  admitted  by  the  most  malevolent  of  their  detractor. 
He  strength  of  their  principles  was  sufficiently  shown  by  their 
almost  unanimous  refusal  of  the  abjuration  oath,  and  by  the  ex- 
treme paucity  of  conversions  among  them  at  a  time  when  a 
large  reward  was  ofiFered  for  the  apostacy  of  a  priest.  But  then 
influence,  though  sometimes  ecerted  to  save  life  and  to  repress 
disorder,  has  not  on  the  whole  been  favourable  to  law.  Inherits 
ing  the  traditions,  they  have  exhibited  many  of  the  tendencies, 
of  an  illegal  class,  and  have  sometimes  looked,  if  not  with  con- 
nivance, at  least  with  a  very  insufficient  abhorrence  upon  crimes 
which  as  religious  teachers  it  was  their  first  duty  unsparingly 
to  denounce.* 


1  State  of  Ireland. 

*  E.g.,  Biehop  Nicliolson  wiote  to 
ArchbUhop  Waks,  May  1723:  'The 
present  insolence  of  our  Popish  clergy 
la  ooBpeaksbte.  .  ,  Our  law  makea  It 
death  foT  an;  of  them  (not  qoaliGed 
and  licensed  aa  the  Act  of  Parliament 
diieoto,  by  taking  the  oath  of  abju- 


ration) to  offidale  ;  and  yet  I  am 
abondantly  assured  that  very  lately, 
in  myowndioceae,  four  or  five  masse* 
were  openly  aaid,  by  as  many  different 
priests,  over  the  corpse  of  an  eiocateil 
robber,  whose  funciul  riles  were  cele- 
brated with  as  pompous  and  n 
an  atleodance  as  if   the  i 
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The  moral  influence  of  the  penal  laws  was  not  lees  baneful 
in  that  part  vhicb  related  to  property.  The  scandalous,  nn- 
scnipulous  misrepresentation  of  those  writers  who  have  de- 
scribed the  code  as  a  mere  dead  letter  can  hardly  be  more 
strikingly  evinced  than  by  glancing  at  the  place  which  property 
cases  under  the  code  occupy  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  law 
courts.  Even  in  trade  the  Catholics  were,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
no  means  free  from  disabilities,  and  the  law  gave  their  Protest- 
ant rivals  such  means  of  annoying  them  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  the  most  illegal  exactions.  In  '  the  cas$ 
of  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland,'  which  was  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Nary  in  1724,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  galling  injustice 
Co  which  the  Roman  Catholic  tradesman  was  subject.  '  At 
present,'  he  writes, '  there  is  not  one  freeman  or  master  of  any 
corporation,  nor  of  any  other  of  the  least  charge  (bating  that  of 
a  petty  constable),  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  all  the  king- 
dom ;  neither  are  any  of  the  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers  of  this 
religion  suffered  to  work  at  their  respective  trades,  or  sell  their 
goods  ia  any  of  the  cities  of  Ireland,  except  they  pay  exorbitant 
taxes,  which  they  call  quarterage,  to  the  respective  masters  of 
their  corporations ;  and  upon  refusal  of  paying  the  same  (because 
there  is  no  law  for  it)  they  are  sure  to  be  summoned  to  take  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  in  order  to  frighten  them  into  compliance.' ' 
In  the  most  Catholic  parts  of  Ireland  many  of  the  most  lucrative 


died  knigtit  o£  the  shire.'— British 

UoscDTQ  Add.  MSS.  6.116.  Strong 
BlatemcnU  of  the  msmier  in  which 
Ihe  priesia,  by  their  den nnciat ions  of 
oppiessive  landlords  from  the  altar, 
have  enconra^d  agrarian  crime  in 
Ihe  present  century  will  be  found  in 
Wenior's  JtmraaU,  and  in  aome  of  the 
lettpra  in  Lord  Palraerston'a  Life.  It 
Trill  be  remembered  that  most  of  the 
great  periods  of  agrarian  crime  have 
been  produced  by  the  numcroufl  ejec- 
tion arising  from  the  desire  of  the 
landlords  to  turn  arable  land  into 
pMlnre;  and  as  the  Catholic  clergy 
aabsisted  solely  apon  the  dues  of  the 


people,  Ibeie  ejections  tended  directly 
to  deprive  them  of  their  means  cj 

liveliiiood. 

'  Beilly's  Hilt,  ef  Ireland,  p.  M. 
This  grievance  appears  to  Lave  con- 
tinued through  nearly  Ihe  whole 
century.  Borke.wriling  about  seventy 
years  after  Dr.  Nary,  says,  'No  trades- 
man  of  that  [the  Catholic]  persuasion 
itt  capable,  by  any  service  or  settle- 
ment, to  obtain  his  freedom  in  any 
town  corporate,  lo  that  they  trade 
and  work  in  their  own  native  townt 
BS  aliens,  paying,  as  such,  quarteTage, 
and  other  charges  and  impositiaDa.^ — 
TracU  M>  the  Popery  Lcubi. 
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tndee  were  long  a  Btriot  monopol;  of  the  ProteetantA,  who  re- 
fiued  to  admit  any  Catholic  as  an  ap|n«ntice.* 

Bat  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  tcadeeman  was  &r  preferable 
to  that  of  a  Catholic  laodlttd  <»  tenant.  In  1739  a  petition  waa 
presented,  to  the  sorereign  by  the  Cathcdics,  in  which  they  repre- 
sented in  touching  tenns  how  they  were  '  daily  oppressed  by  the 
nnmber  of  idle  and  wicked  vagrants  of  this  nation,  by  informing 
against  their  little  leasee  and  tenements,  if  the  law  gets  any  hold 
thereof,*  and  they  asserted  that  two-tlurds  of  the  business  of  the 
four  courts  in  Dublin  consisted  of  Popish  discoreries.'  How  sue- 
ceesfully  the  process  of  spoliation  was  carried  on  is  (hown  ty  a 
Protestant  writer  in  the  same  year,  who  tells  us '  tiiat  it  is 
confessed  that  there  are  not  twenty  Papists  in  Ireland  who 
poness  each  1,000^  a  year  in  land,  and  the  estates  belonging  to 
others  of  a  less  yearly  value  are  propMtionately  few.'  *  About 
thirty  yeai?  later  a  Prot«stant  lawyer  named  Howard  undertook 
to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  cases  relating  to  property, 
onder  the  Popery  laws,  which  were  deserving  of  publication,  but 
he  fonnd  the  task  much  too  conaiderable,  and  he  resolved  to 
confine  himself  to  a  selection  of  important  and  typical  cases. 
Yet  that  selection  contains  upwards  of  a  hundred.*  A  whole 
jm>fession  of  spies  and  informers  was  called  into  being.  A 
Protestant  gentry  grew  up,  generation  aiter  generation,  regard- 
ing ascendency  as  their  inalienable  birthright ;  ostentatiously 
and  aiTOganUy  indifferent  to  the  intereBts  of  the  great  masses 
of  their  nation,  resenting  every  attempt  at  equality  aa  a  kind  of 
infringement  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  social  distinction  was 
carefully  preserved.  A  Catholic  could  not  carry  the  arms  that 
were  still  the  indispensable  sign  of  the  position  of  a  gentleman, 

'  See  aome  very  remftrkable  facts  ■  Sgme  Contidtratimu  an  the  Law* 

in  mgeraon's  Xedem  Irelaiid,  p.  343.  rviieh  incapa/titalt  J'aj/itti  from  Pvr- 

Althui  Young  apeaka  of  an  'aristo-  chasing  Lan/f4,  from  takiug  Limg  aiti 

cmc;  of  500,000  FToUatanta  cmshing  Srneficial  Ltatet,  and  frarn  Leadiif 

the  iodiistrf  of  two  miUiDna  of  poor  Money  on  Real  SecariUet  (DnbUn, 

Catholira.'— Tour  m  Ireland.  1739),  p.  16. 

< English BecoidOfBce.  IiiihSlate  'Howard,  On P0p«ry  at(M(lTTG}. 
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without  a  licence,  which  it  was  often  veij  difficult  to  obtain ; ' 
and  he  oniy  kept  his  hunter  or  his  carriage-horses  by  the  for- 
bearance of  bis  Protestant  neighbours.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
Catholic  gentleman  who  once  drove  into  Mullingar  at  the  time 
of  the  assizes  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  beautiful  horses.  A 
man  stopped  the  carriage,  and  tendering  ten  guineas,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  William,  claimed  the  horses  for  his  own. 
The  gentleman,  drawing  a  brace  of  pistols  &om  bis  pocket,  shot 
the  horses  dead  upon  the  spot.*  The  class  feeling,  indeed,  pro- 
duced by  the  code  was  much  stronger  than  the  purely  theological 
oppugnancy.  Archbishop  Synge  truly  wrote,  'There  are  too 
many  amongst  us  who  bad  rather  keep  the  Papists  as  they  are, 
in  an  almost  slavish  subjection,  than  have  them  made  Protest- 
ants, and  thereby  entitled  to  the  same  liberties  and  privileges 
with  the  rest  of  tbeir  fellow  subjects.'  * 

And  behind  all  ibis  lay  the  great  fact  that  most  of  the  land 
of  the  country  was  held  by  the  title  of  recent  confiscation,  and 
that  tiie  old  possessors  or  their  children  were  still  living,  still 
remembered,  still  honoured  by  the  people.  It  was  the  dread  of 
a  change  of  property  springing  from  this  fact  that  was  the  real 


'  A  writer  in  17*1  speaks  of  'the 
righ  Papisis  who  have  withdrawn 
themselvca  to  other  countries,  out  of 
reseotmeiit,  because  tlio  legislature 
would  not  permit  them  to  carry  arms, 
or  for  some  other  reason.' — JHiterta- 
tioH  an  the  Enlargenteat  of  TiUagf,  p. 


oorrespandence  on  this  Hobject  took 
place  between  an  ofScial  at  the  Castle 
and  a  eertaio  tlr.  James  Hacdonne), 
a  Catholic  gentleman.  The  former 
wiole:  '1  must  acquaint  yon  that  my 
Lord  Lieutenant  has  not  by  his  own 
■ingle  authority  a  power  to  dispense 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  carrying  arms, 
that  power  being  lodged  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Privy  Council,  so  that 
if  yon  think  it  worth  while  to  apply 
for  a  licence  to  wear  arms,  it  must 
be  to  them  in  form  of  petition ;  bnt 


It  the  a 


Ionic  since,  an  application  of  that  soH 
made  by  a  gentleman  of  rank  in  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  serrice.  I  think  v. 
field  officer,  in  which  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed.' In  1T33  Lord  Oormanstown 
and  Bichard  Barnwell  were  appre- 
hended, and  indicted  at  the  County 
Mcathassizcsfor  wearing  swords  when 
they  went  to  pay  their  respects  ia  the 
judges  and  gentlemen  of  the  county 
at  the  assizes.  The  Imperial  ambas- 
sador and  several  other  persons  of 
dihtinction  made  representations  in 
their  favour,  and  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
who  was  Lord- Lieut enajit,  wrote  to 
the  Lords  Joatioes  urging  them  to 
temper  the  rigour  of  the  law. — 
Departmental  Correspondence,  Irish 
State  Paper  Office. 

■'  Killen's  BevU^a^ieai  m^.,  li. 
178. 


proper  to  tell  you  that  ttiere  was,  not 
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cause  of  most  of  the  raiaotmsats  of  tlie  penal  code.  It  ma  Oaa 
that  paialyaed  every  political  moTement  hj  TpfllriTig  H  almort 
impoesible  for  it  to  anume  natiooal  dimenaiona.  It  vaa  Qaa 
■whioh  gave  the  landlord  class  most  of  their  arrogance,  tlieir 
reckleasnesB,  and  tJieir  extnivaganoe.  It  was  tfaii  above  all  that 
made  them  implacably  hostile  to  evety  project  for  amelioratuig 
the  Condition  of  the  Catholics.  In  1709  the  House  of  Gommons 
presented  an  address  to  the  Queen,  urging  strongly  the  &tal 
consequences  of  reversing  the  outlawries  of  any  persraui  who  had 
been  attainted  for  the  rebellions  either  of  1641  <»- of  1688,  on  the 
ground  that  any  measure  of  clemency  would  shake  the  security 
of  proper^.  '  The  titles  of  more  than  half  the  estates,'  they 
said,  '  now  belonging  to  the  Protestants  depend  on  the  for- 
feitures in  the  two  last  rebellions,  wherein  the  generality  of  the 
Irish  were  engaged.' ' 

This  &ct  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  social  and  political  history 
of  Ireland,  In  Scotland  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  even  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  chie&  whose  origin  is 
lost  in  the  twili^t  of  fable.  In  England,  notwithstanding  the 
fluotuaticms  which  great  industrial  fortunes  naturally  produce, 
much  of  the  land  of  the  country  is  still  owned  by  &mtlies  which 
rose  to  power  under  the  Tndors,  or  even  under  the  Plantogenets. 
In  both  countries  centuries  of  co-operation,  of  sympathy,  of 
mutual  good  services,  have  united  the  landlord  and  tenant 
classes  by  the  closest  ties.  But  in  Ireland,  where  the  deplor- 
able absence  of  industrial  life  marks  out  the  landlords  as  pre- 
eminently the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  this  sympathy  has 
been  almost  wholly  wanting.  Only  an  InBnitesimal  portion  of 
the  soil  be'ongs  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  possessed  it 
before  Cromwell,  and  the  division  of  classes  which  was  begun  by 
confiscation  bos  been  perpetuated  by  religion,  and  was  for  many 
generations  studiously  aggravated  by  law.  Its  full  moral  sig- 
nificance was  only  felt  at  a  much  later  period,  when  political 
life  began  to  stir  among  the  great  masses  of  the  people.     It  was 
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then  found  that  the  tendons  of  society  were  cut,  and  no  t&et 
has  contrihuted  more  to  debilitate  the  national  character.  In 
an  army,  if  once  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  their  officers 
is  destroyed,  the  whole  organisation  is  relaxed,  discipline  gives 
way,  military  courage  rapidly  Hinks,  and  troops  who  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  been  full  of  fire,  enthusiasm, 
and  steady  valour,  degenerate  into  a  dispirited  and  vacillating 
mob.  With  nations  it  is  not  very  different.  Few  things  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  strength  and  steadiness  of  a  national 
character  as  the  consciousness  among  the  people  that  in  every 
great  struggle  or  difficulty  they  will  find  their  natural  leaders 
at  their  head-men  in  whom  they  have  perfect  confidence, 
whose  interests  are  thoroughly  identified  with  their  own,  who 
are  placed  by  their  position  above  most  sordid  temptations,  to 
whom  they  ore  already  attached  by  ties  of  property,  tradition, 
and  association.  A  nation  must  have  attained  no  mean  poli- 
tical development  before  it  can  choose  with  intelligence  its  own 
leaders,  and  it  is  happy  if  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  career  the 
structure  of  society  saves  it  from  the  necessity,  by  placing  honest 
and  eflScient  men  naturally  at  its  head.  The  close  sympathy 
between  the  Scotch  people  and  the  Scotch  gentry  in  most  of  the 
national  struggles  has-  been  one  great  cause  of  that  admirable 
firmness  of  national  character  which  learnt  at  last  to  dispense 
with  leadership.  In  Ireland,  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances, 
this  attachment  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  many  particular 
instances  was  imdoubtedly  formed,  but  in  general  there  could  he 
no  real  confidence  between  the  classes.  When  the  people  awoke 
to  political  life,  they  found  their  natuml  leaders  their  antagonists; 
they  were  compelled  to  look  for  other  chiefs,  and  they  oflfn  found 
them  in  men  who  were  inferior  in  culture,  in  position,  and  in  cha- 
racter, who  sought  their  suffrages  for  private  ends,  and  who  won 
them  by  fulsome  flattery,  false  rhetoric,  and  exaggerated  opinions. 
And  the  same  evil  is  only  too  apparent  in  literature.  That  pro- 
portion of  the  national  talent  and  scholarship  which  ought  in 
every  country  to  be  devoted  to  elucidating  the  national  histoiy, 
has  in  Ireland  not  been  so  employed.     Something,  as  we  shall 
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heraofter  §ee,  of  real  value  was  done  in  this  directioa  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  ceatoiy,  and  not  a  iitUe  hu  been 
accomplished  within  the  last  thirty  yeaiB,  but  still  Irish  histoiy 
is  shamefull;  chaotic,  undigested,  and  unelaborated,  and  it  pre- 
sents in  this  respect  a  most  hiuniliating  contrast  to  the  histcoy 
of  Scotland.  The  explanation  is  very  obvious.  For  a  long 
period  the  classes  who  possessed  almost  a  monopoly  of  education 
and  wealth,  regarded  themselves  as  a  garrison  in  a  foreign  and 
a  conquered  country.  Their  religion,  their  tndititms,  and  the 
tenure  by  which  they  held  their  properties,  cut  them  off  from  all 
leal  sympathy  with  the  people.  The  highest  literary  talent  was 
accordingly  diverted  to  other  channels,  and  Irish  history  has  passed 
to  a  lamentable  extent  into  the  hands  of  religious  polemics,  of  dis- 
honest partisans,  and  of  lialf-educated  and  uncritical  enthusiasts. 
The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  character,  the  politics,  and 
the  literature  of  the  Irish  Catholics  is  very  obvious.  Its  effect 
aa  the  ruling  caste  was  not  less  pernicious.  As  I  have  already 
noticed,  one  of  the  most  succeesful  parts  of  the  English  system 
of  government  has  been  ita  action  upon  the  higher  classes.  It 
has  succeeded  to  so  great  a  d^;ree  in  associating  dignity  with 
public  service,  and  in  forming  a  point  of  honour  in  favour  of 
labour,  that  it  has  induced  a  lai^er  proportion  of  men  of  rank 
and  fOTtune  to  utilise  for  the  puUicgood  the  great  opportunities 
of  ttieir  position  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  nation.  In 
Ireland  a  long  train  of  complicated,  connected,  and  irresistible 
causes  operated  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  upper  classes 
were  exposed  to  all  the  characteristic  vices  of  slaveholders,  for 
they  formed  a  dominant  caste,  ruling  over  a  population  who 
were  dqirived  of  all  civil  rights  and  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
virtual  slavery.  They  were  separated  from  their  tenants  by 
privilege,  by  race,  hy  religion,  by  the  memory  of  inexpiable 
wrongs,  and  it  was  one  of  the  worst  moral  features  of  their  situa- 
tion that  a  chief  element  of  their  power  lay  in  their  complete 
control  of  the  administiation  of  justice.  At  the  same  time,  the 
penal  laws  secured  a  perpetual  influx  into  their  ranks  of  men  of 
lax  principles  or  tarnished  honour.     The  poor  remained  stead&st 
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and  devoted  to  their  religion,  but  many  of  the  more  educated 
Catholics  conformed,  in  order  to  secure  their  estates,  to  enter 
professions,  or  to  &ee  themselveB  from  social  and  political  dis- 
alolities.  Apostacy  was  the  first  step  in  the  path  of  ambition. 
Id  1727,  Primate  Boulter  complained  that '  the  practice  of  the 
law,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  is  at  present  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  new  converts,  who  give  no  furt,hor  security  on  this  account  than 
producing  a  certificate  of  their  having  received  the  sacrament 
in  the  Church  of  England  or  Ireland,  which  several  of  those  who 
were  Papists  at  London  obtain  on  their  road  hither,  and  demand 
to  be  admitted  barrister  in  virt.ue  of  it  on  their  arrival ;  and 
several  of  them  have  Popish  wives,  and  mass  said  in  their  houses, 
and  breed  up  their  children  Papists.  Things  are  at  present  so 
bad  with  us,  that  if  about  six  should  be  removed  from  the  bar  to 
the  bench  here,  there  will  not  be  a  barrister  of  note  left  that  is 
not  a  convert."  It  was  stated  in  1739  that  the  Act  by  which 
the  lands  of  Papists  descended  in  gavelkind,  unless  the  eldest  son 
conformed  to  the  Established  Church,  *  hath  brought  over  more 
Papists  than  anything  else  that  has  been  calculated  for  the 
same  end.'  *    A  very  able  writer  on  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1738 


'  Boollefs  Zettert,  \.  22fi.  In  a 
letter  of  nearly  the  mme  date,  the 
Iiish  PtIvj  CouDcil  complain  to  the 
English  QoTcmmcnt  of  (his  evil.  'It 
is  foimd  bjr  sod  eipeTienco  that 
temporal  considerations  make  many 
men  pretend  to  be  converta  who  aro 
not  reallj  and  sincerely  such.  Tliat 
this  is  so  in  tact,  most  manifestly 
iqipears,  in  that  many  such  converts 
oontinne  to  brped  their  children,  or 
some  of  them,  PapiHta,  suffer  maaa  to 
be  often  said  in  Iheir  honaea,  and 
upon  alt  occasions  f^ive  great  counte- 
nance to  the  Popish  interest,  nhicb 
nnder  the  masqae  of  being  Protest- 
ants  they  have  the  better  opportunity 
of  promstin^ ;  they  themselves  all 
the  while  neldom  or  never  appearing 
at  any  public  Protestant  worship' 
(Feb.  27, 1727),  Irish  Council  Books, 
Stat*  Paper  Office.  A  pamphlet  pub- 
liahediolTH.fiivasagraphicdeacrip- 
tionof  these  legal  converts:  'These 


persons,  till  the  very  moment  of  their 
being  called  to  the  Bar,  or  till  they 
have  certain  expectation  of  other 
advantage  . .  .  continue  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Romish  relt^on  . . .  They 
frequently,  after  their  conversion,  re- 
tain their  former  intimacy  with  the 
Papista,andareaswelland  as  cordially 
received  by  them  as  ever.  They  never 
make  or  endeavour  to  make  any  new 
acquaintance  or  alliance  with  the  old 
Protestants ;  they  rejoice  with  the 
Papists,  and  when  they  are  cast  down 
it  is  so  with  them  also. ...  In  a  word, 
eiceptiug  that  they  sometimes  go  to 
church,  they  remain  in  all  respects 
to  all  appearance  the  very  same  men 
they  were  before  their  conversion.' — 
T!ta  Omdticl  of  the  Pvrn  ^  Ireland, 
pp.  H.  15. 

'  Smie  Ci>iuideratio>u  on  the  Lam 
which  ineapaeitate  Papist*  fimit  Pur- 
ehating  Landi  or  taking  Loitg  Lean* 
(Dnblin),  p.ie. 
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observed  that  since  the  Penal  Act  of  1703,  'about  1,000 persons 
(not  a  fetr  of  whom  are  posseeaed  of  considerable  fortunes)  hare 
declared  themselves  conYerts.''  The  converta  were  carefully 
registered,  and  the  list  in  the  eighty-five  years  that  followed  the 
Act  of  1703  comprises  about  4,800  names.'  It  is  no  breach  of 
charity  to  assume  that  the  overwhelming  majority  were  actuated 
simply  by  temporal  motives,  and  jdiffered  chiefly  from  their 
Catholic  neighbours  in  the  greater  looseness  of  their  principles. 
Add  to  this  that  the  absenteeism  of  the  great  proprietors  made 
the  abdication  of  duty  a  fashionable  thing  and  was  imitated  as 
far  as  possible  in  every  rank,  that  the  poUticiI  condition  of  the 
country  excluded  Irieh  gentlemen  from  most  of  the  fields  of 
honourable  ambition,  that  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  with  the 
social  influence  it  commands,  was  habitually  made  the  reward  of 
corruption,  that  most  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  government 
and  the  professions  were  disposed  of  by  scandalous  jobbery,  and 
that  the  legal  suppression  of  the  wool  trade  had  thrown  multi- 
tudes of  all  ranks  into  smu^ling,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
Irish  gentry  will  not  appear  surprising. 

The  vices  of  Irish  society  have  been  often  described,  and  they 
lay  at  the  surface.  The  worst  was  the  oppression  of  the  tenantry 
by  their  landlords.  The  culprits  in  this  respect  were  not  the 
head  landlords,  who  usually  let  their  land  at  low  rents  and  on 
long  leases  to  middlemen,  and  whose  faults  were  rather  those 
of  neglect  than  of  oppression.     They  were  commonly  the  small 


'  JUJeetiaiti  and  nemlutioiu  for 
(ji«  OentUnua  ef  Ireland,  1T38  [by 
Dr.  Hodden],  p.  73.  Swift  said: 
' Tlieir IbiuU  [iJiose of  the  Papiat ■']  are 
almost  eotirely  taken  from  them,  and 
lliey  are  rendered  incapable  of  pnr- 
ebwing'  on;  mor« ;  and,  for  the  litt  1e 
that  remains,  provigjoQ  is  made  b;  the 
late  Act  a^nst  Poper;  that  it  will 
daily  cratnhlo  away.  To  prevent 
which,  Bama  of  the  most  consider- 
abte  among  them  ore  already  turned 
PtotestaniB,  and  so  in  all  probability 
will  many  more.'— Z^fn*  on  the  Sa- 
vram^ntalTnt.  According  to  Howard, 


'between  1703and  1 709  there  were  only 
thirly-Bix  cooformiets  in  Ireland. .  .  , 
In  the  next  ten  years  the  conformilies 
were  160.'— Howard,  On  the  Pvperg 
Ouei,  pp.  211,  212,  It  was  staled  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  that  in  seventy- 
one  years  4.05G  persons  conformctl 
under  the  system.  Some  curious  par- 
ticulars about  the  conforming  Papists 
are  collected  in  Lenilian's  very  in- 
iercsling  Hitlory  of  Limerick,  pp. 
372-379. 

■  The  Convert  Roll  is  in  the  Iiish 
Record  Offic«. 
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gently,  a  Innh,  rapacious,  and  diwipated  class,  liviiig  witb  an 
eztzaTBgance  that  could  only  be  met  hj  the  moet  grinding  exac- 
tifxM,  and  full  of  the  pride  of  race  and  of  the  pride  of  creed. 
Swift  and  Dobbs  bitterly  lament  thia  evil,  and  nearly  ev^ 
traveller  echoed  their  oomplaint.  Chesteifeld,  who  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant  studied  the  oondititRiB  of  Irish  life  with  more  than 
ordinary  care,  left  it  as  his  opinion  that  '  the  poor  people  in 
Ireland  aie  used  worse  tlian  negroes  hf  tiieir  lords  and  masters, 
and  their  deputies  of  d^ntiee  of  deputies.* '  We  are  assured 
on  good  authtffity  that  it  was  *  not  unusual  in  Ireland  fw  great 
landed  proprietors  to  have  regular  prisons  in  their  houses  for  the 
rommaiy  punishment  of  the  lower  orders,'  that  'indictm^its 
against  gentlemen  for  similar  exercise  of  power  beyond  law  are 
always  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jurors,'  that  '  to  horsewhip  or 
beat  a  servant  or  labourer  is  a  frequent  mode  of  correction,' ' 
What  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  were  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteeath  century  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the 
deecription  which  Arthur  Young  gives  of  its  state  in  1776,  wien 
the  memory  of  the  confiscations  had  in  a  great  d^iee  faded,  and 
when  religious  animosity  was  almost  extinct.  He  tells  us  that 
*  the  age  has  improved  so  much  in  humanity  that  even  the  poor 
Irish  have  experienced  its  influence,  and  are  every  day  treated 
better  and  better.'  Yet,  even  at  this  time,  he  assures  us, '  the 
landlord  of  an  Irish  estate  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics  is  a 
sort  of  despot,  who  yields  obedience,  in  whatever  concerns  the 
poor,  to  no  law  but  that  of  his  will.  ...  A  long  series  of 
opj^essions,  aided  by  many  very  ill-judged  laws,  have  brought 
landlords  into  a  habit  of  exerting  a  veiy  lofty  superiority,  and 
their  vassals  into  that  of  an  almost  unlimited  submission.  Speak- 
ing a  Unguage  that  is  despised,  professing  a  religion  that  is  ab- 
horred, and  being  disarmed,  the  poor  find  themselves  in  many 
cases  slaves  even  in  the  bosom  of  written  liberty.  ...  A  land- 

>  Lord  Stanhope'i  ITtst.  of  Eng-  an  Irish  Conntiy  Oentlemui.   Quoted 

land,  T.  123.  in  Lewu,  On  Iriik  DitturimioM,  p. 

■  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Cftojes  of  63. 
Popular  DUoontenta  in  Ireland,'  by 


Knocking  down  ih  spoKeu  ui  m  mc  ^.^^^.v-j  — 
an  Englishman  st.ire.  Landlords  of  conseque 
me  that  many  of  their  cotters  would  think  the 
by  having,'  tlivir  wives  and  daughtiTs  sent  for  t 
master.  ...  It  must  strike  the  mnst  eareh'. 
whole  strings  of  cars  whipped  into  it  ditch  hya 
man,  to  make  way  for  his  carriage.  If  they  i 
broken  in  pieces,  it  is  taJten  in  patience.  1^ 
plain,  tbey  would  perhaps  be  horsewhipped. 
the  laws  lies  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  j«f 
many  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  most  illil 
kingdom.  If  a  poor  man  lodges  his  complaint 
man,  or  any  animal  that  chooses  to  call  iti 
and  the  justice  issues  a  summons  for  bis  appea 
Ri&vnt,  and  lie  will  infallibly  be  called  out.' ' 

Duelling  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  ver 
litnd,btit  the  fire-eater  and  the  bravo  never  atl 
in  English  life  which  was  conceded  him  in  Ii 
eminent  statesmen,  the  most  auecessfnl  lawyei 
of  t.he  university,  whose  busincffl  was  the  fraii 
were  Boraetimes  experienced  duellists.  An  ins 
unprincipled  type  of  characterwas  naturally  fon 
«nd  extrava^iaDce  went  hand  in  hand  amon] 
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especiRllj  among  tlie  lewer  gentry,  and  the  immenae  consump- 
tum  oC  French  vine  was  depUwed  tu  a  natimal  calamity. 
Berkeley  noticed  that  while  in'  En^and  nuny  gentlemen  with 
1,0001.  a-year  never  drank  wine  in  their  houaes,  in  Ireland  this 
could  baldly  be  said  of  any  who  had  lOOl.  a-year.'  ^Nine 
gentlemen  in  ten  in  Iielaiid,'  wrote  Chesterfield,  'are  imporeri^ed 
by  the  great  quantity  of  claret  which,  from  mistaken  ootiona  of 
hospitality  and  dignity,  they  think  it  necesBazy  should  be  drunk 
in  their  houses,'  *  and  be  declared  that  except  in  providing  that 
their  claret  ehoold  be  two  or  three  years  old,  the  Irish  gentry 
thought  less  of  two  or  three  years  hence  thao  any  people  under 
the  sun,*  'Would  not  a  Frenchman  give  a  shrug,'  said  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  cuddle  of  the  century, '  at  finding  in 
every  little  inn  B<^eaux  claret,  and  Ifantz  brandy,  though  in 
all  likelihood  not  a  morsel  of  Irish  bread  ?'*  In  Ireland,  as  in 
Scotland,  there  were  many  stories  of  decanters  which,  having 
no  flat  bottom,  would  never  stand  still ;  of  wine  glasses  witb 
their  stems  broken  off,  in  order  that  they  should  be  emptied 
as  soon  as  they  had  been  filled;  of  carousals  that  were  pro- 
longed day  and  night,  till  the  most  hardened  drinkers  were 
under  the  table.  Horse-races  were  so  extravagantly  numerous 
that  the  Parliament  in  1739,  pronouncing  them  a  ffreat  source  of 
the  idleness  of  the  farmers,  artificers,  and  day  labourers  of  the 
kingdom,  endeavoured  to  diminish  their  number  by  enact- 
ing that  no  horses  should  run  for  prizes,  wagers,  or  plates  of 


I  Querut.  This  is  fall?  corrobo- 
rated b;  Madden,  who  utb;  'ThU 
Affectation  of  drinking  wine  haa  got 
even  into  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  our  people,  and  the  infection  ia 
become  so  general  I  hat  a  litt  le  hedge 
inn  would  be  forsaken  by  our  drovers, 
hoiBB-jockeyv,  &c.,  if  they  wanted  il, 
or,  at.  least,  sometbint;  which  the 
merchaiits  have  i^ven  a  strong?  rc- 
oeablancc  of  wine  to-^—IifJl^ctitrug 
and  AMoArftoiu,  p,  *B.  It  la  a  cnriouB 
laot — which  flbows  bow  untmal  worth  J 
a  aingla  teitiiiiony  to  nat  ional  manners 
may  be — that  no  less  a  person  than 
Cbeatetfield,  after  he  bad  been  » long 


time  in  the  QoTemment  of  Ireland, 
ima^ned  that  the  hahit  of  wine- 
drinking  in  Ireland  was  restricted  to 
a  smaller  class  than  in  England.  He 
B»y«  ;  '  6,000  tnna  of  wine  imported, 
eemmiiMibut  aanii,  to  Ireland,  is  a 
snre  but  indecent  proof  of  the  esce«- 
sivc  drinking  of  the  gentry  there,  for 
the  inferior  sort  of  people  cannot  afford 
to  drink  wine  there,  as  many  of  them 
can  here.'  — Cheaterfield's  MitotUa- 
«eoai  IVorki,  it.  389. 

•  Ibid.  iv.  S3!. 

■  Ibid.  IV.  p.  384. 

*  MacpheiBon's    Annali  i)f   Orm- 
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less  value  than  201,,  under  pain  of  the  confiscatioD  of  the 
horse  together  with  a  fine  of  202,  impoBed  on  the  owner  and 
also  of  a  fine  of  Ss.  on  every  spectator.'  There  ran  through 
the  whole  country  a  passion  for  gambling,  sporting,  drink- 
ing, cockfighting,  acting,  and  dancing;  a  strong  preference 
of  brilliancy,  generosity,  and  reckless  daring  to  public  spirit, 
high  principle,  sobriety,  order,  and  economy ;  a  rude  but 
cordial  hospitality,  a  general  love  of  ostentation  and  extravBr- 
gance.  A  class  whose  property  was  not  derived  from  the 
accumulated  savings  of  industrious  ancestors,  but  from  violent 
and  recent  confiscations,  and  who  held  that  property  under  the 
sense  of  perpetual  insecurity,  were  very  naturally  characterised 
by  a  reckless  extravagance,  and  it  was  equally  natural  that  the 
traditions  of  that  extravagance  should  descend  to  their  suc- 
cessors. Sir  W.  Temple  only  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all 
intelligent  well-wishers  of  Ireland  when  be  urged  those  who 
presided  over  its  destinies  to  make  it  their  first  aim  *  to  intro- 
duce a  vein  of  parsimony  through  the  country  in  all  things  that 
are  not  of  native  growth.'* 

This  extravagance  did  not  run  through  every  form  of  ex- 
penditure. Houses,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  were 
often  extremely  mean  in  proportion  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
owners.*  There  was  little  of  the  orderly  beauty,  the  domestic 
economy,  the  quiet  comfort  of  English  life ;  but  horses,  servants, 
and  idle  retainers  were  absurdly  numerous ;  the  tables  exhibited 
a  profusion  of  dishes  unknown  in  England,  and  a  coarse,  dis- 
orderly ostentation  was  very  prevalent.  The  dramatist  Cum- 
berland, whose  father  was  appointed,  by  Lord  Halifax,  Bishop  of 
Clonfert,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  has  left  us  a  curious  picture 
of  Connaught  country  life  in  his  description  of  a  prominent 
nobleman  in  a  wild  district  on  the  borders  of  the  Shannon. 
Though  now  an  old  man.  Lord  Eyre  had  never  been  out   of 

>  13  Geo.  ii.  c  S.  arc  men  of  6,0001.  a  year  in  Ireland 

■  JUiteelianevut  Workt.  wlio  lire  in  babilations  thai  a  man  itf 

•  Attbur  YouQfr  noticed  in  1776  700 i.  a  year  in  England  irould  dl*. 

that  tbU  wai  rapidly  cbanging,  but  dlUD.' — Tour  in  Ireland,  ii.  23C. 

even  at  tLia  time  be  writes:  'There 
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Ireland.  Proprietor  of  a  vast  but  improductiTe  tract  of  soil, 
inhabitiog  a  apacious  but  dilapidated  mansion,  he  lived  with  a 
laviah  but  inel^ant  hospitality.  His  table  groaned  with  abun- 
dance, bat  order  and  good  taste  in  arrangement  were  little 
thought  of.  *  The  slaughtered  ox  was  hung  up  whole,  and  the 
hungry  servitor  supplied  himself  with  his  dole  of  flesh  sliced 
from  off  the  carcass.'  ■  From  an  early  dinner  to  the  hour  of 
rest  he  never  left  his  chair,  nor  did  the  claret  ever  quit  tJie 
table.'  He  had  no  books.  He  cared  little  or  nothing  for  con- 
versation. His  chief  pride  was  in  his  cocks,  which  were  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Ireland.  Furious  quarrels,  ending  in  duels, 
were  frequent  among  his  neighbours,  and  they  were  sometimes 
inflamed  by  religious  or  political  animosity,  when  in  a  mixed 
company  some  drunken  squire,  laying  hia  pistol,  cocked,  upon 
the  table,  called  for  the  toast  of  the  '  glorious,  pious,  and  im- 
mortal memory.'  The  neighbouring  town  was  practically 
'  unapproachable  by  any  officers  or  emissaries  of  the  civil  power, 
who  were  universally  denounced  as  mad  dogs  and  subject  to  be 
treated  as  such.*  Yet  Uiis  wild  and  neglected  population  was 
very  far  from  being  unamenable  to  reason.  The  bishop,  in  spite 
of  the  ridicule  of  his  neighbours,  tried  to  reclaim  them,  and  he 
soon  succeeded,  by  a  little  patience  and  a  little  tact,  in  intro- 
ducing over  an  extensive  district  English  husbandry,  and  even 
a  large  measure  of  English  comfort,  and  in  making  himself  one' 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  country.' 

Another  curious  but  somewhat  more  favourable  sketch  of 
Irish  country  life  is  furnished  by  Mrs.  Delany.  Travelling  from 
Dangan  to  Killala,  in  1732,  she  stopped  at  Newtown  Gore,  in  a 
house  which  she  described  as  nothing  more  than  a  large  cabin. 
'  It  belongs,'  she  writes,  *  to  a  gentleman  of  1,5001.  a  year,  who 
spends  most  part  of  his  time  and  fortune  in  that  place.  The 
gitoation  is  pretty,  being  just  by  the  river  side,  but  the  house  is 
worse  than  I  have  represented.  He  keeps  a  man  cook,  and  has 
given  entertainments  of  twenty  (kahea  of  meat  I  The  people  of 
this  cooutiy  don't  seem  solicitous  of  having  good  dwellings  or 
■  CnmbeTlBud's  Memoiri,  L  2S8-263,  27B,  283. 
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more  furniture  than  is  abeolutelj  Decessary.  Hardly  so  muclL 
But  they  make  it  up  in  eating  and  drinking.  I  have  not  seen 
less  than  fourteen  dishes  of  meat  for  dinner,  and  sevea  far 
sapper,  during  my  peregrination,  and  they  not  only  beat  m 
at  tJieir  houses  magnificently,  but  if  we  are  to  go  to  an  inn 
they  constantly  provide  us  with  a  basket  crammed  witli  good 
things.  No  people  can  be  more  hospitable  or  obliging,  and  tiun 
is  not  only  great  abundance,  but  great  order  and  neatneas.' ' 

In  the  towns  the  law  waa  generally  respected,  but  in  the  mon 
remote  country  districts,  where  it  WB2  virtually  in  the  hands  of  an 
uncontrolled  oligarchy  of  landlords,  it  was  constantly  disregarded. 
As  Protestants,  aa  ma^trates,  and  as  landlords  their  power  Wm 
almost  unlimited,  and  like  all  absolute  power  it  was  often  groeely 
abused.  Duels  were  never,  abductions  were  rarely,  punished. 
Smuggling  did  not  carry  with  it  the  faintest  moral  stigma.  In 
cases  where  class  interests  were  at  stake,  law  was  often  defied 
with  complete  impunity.  Many  of  the  landlords,  XiOrd  Moles- 
worth  assures  us,  '  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  ! 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  fearfulness  of  Papist  tenants,  who  dare 
not  coutest  with  tbem,'  had  even  stopped  the  common  roads  for 
the  convenience  of  their  estates.*  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
such  a  condition  of  society  was  more  demoralising  to  the  Vm- 
testants,  among  whom  it  produced  the  vices  of  monopolists  and 
of  slaveowners,  or  to  the  Catholics,  among  whom  it  produced 
those  of  coDspirators  and  outlaws.  No  reasonable  person  will 
wodd^  that  a  country  with  an  agrarian  history  like  that  of 
Ireland  should   have  proved   abundantly  prolific  in  agrarian 

There  is  no  class  who  have  improved  more  conspicuously  ta 
more  incontestably  during  the  last  hundred  and  fitly  years  than 
the  country  gentry  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Squire 
Westerns  of  the  ooe  country  were  hardly  of  a  higher  type  than 

■  lira.    Delany'i    CorrttpotidaaM,  (Dablin.    1723),    p.    SB,      See,   too, 

L  p.  SGI.  CampbelVt  PMbiKijihiea!  Surtcf,  pp. 

•  Bm*  Cantldenaimu  for  **«  Pn-  161-lES. 
>M(wf  (><  JyrMHJtim,  by  IL  L.  V.  M. 
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the  Lord  Eyres  of  the  other.  Irish  ma^atratcs,  scattered  thinly 
over  vild,  hostile,  Catholic  districts,  and  stimulated  to  vigilanoe 
by  the  cooataat  fear  of  rebellioQ  or  outrage,  were  placed  under 
circumstances  likely  to  elicit  iu  a  really  superior  man  some  high 
qualities  of  admiiufitratioD  and  command ;  and  their  correspoo- 
deaee  with  the  Government,  which  is  still  preserved,  exhibits  a 
very  respectable  level  of  culture  and  intelligence.  School  and 
university  education  among  the  Irish  Protestantfi  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  appears  to  have  been  fully  equal  to 
what  then  existed  in  England ;  and  the  great  prevalence  of  social 
habits  did  something  to  soften  the  tone  both  of  manners  and  of 
feeling.  But  on  the  whole,  and  ia  the  most  important  respects, 
the  country  gentry  in  Ireland  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  corr^ 
gponding  class  in  England.  They  inherited  traditions  of  violence, 
extravagance,  and  bigotry.  Their  relations  to  their  tenants 
were  peculiarly  demoralising.  Their  circumstances  were  emi- 
nently fitted  to  foster  among  them  the  vices  of  tyranny;  and  a 
narrow  oligarchy,  disposing  almost  absolutely  of  county  revenues 
and  of  political  power  in  a  country  where  nearly  all  political 
and  professional  promotion  were  given  by  favour,  and  where 
all  government  was  tainted  by  monopoly,  soon  learnt  to 
sacrifioe,  habitually,  public  to  private  interest.  Spendthrift  and 
drunken  country  gentlemen,  corrupt  politicians,  and  joblung 
officials  were,  indeed,  abundantly  common  in  England  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  in  Ireland  the  tone  of  dissi- 
pation was  more  ex^gerated,  and  the  level  of  public  spirit  was 
more  depressed.  There  was  little  genuine  patriotism,  and 
political  profligacy  was  sometimes  strangely  audacious.  The 
shameful  jest  of  the  politician  who  thanked  God  that  he  had  a 
country  to  sell  is  said  to  be  of  Irish  origin,  and  it  reflected  only 
too  fiuthfully  the  prevailing  spirit  of  a  large  section  of  the 
gentry. 

These  vices  were  more  or  less  difl'used  through  the  whole 
class,  bnt  they  attained  their  extreme  development  in  the  small 
landlords,  and  especially  in  the  middlemen.  At  a  time  when  is 
England  economical  causes  were  steadily  weeding  out  the  poorer 
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and  less  cultivated  membera  of  the  squirearchy,  and  replacing 
them  by  large  landlords,  the  tendency  in  Ireland  was  preciaely 
opposite.  Absenteeism  drew  away  a  great  part  of  the  richer 
landlords,  while  the  middlemen  rapidly  multiplied.  A  hybrid 
and  amluguous  class,  without  any  of  the  solid  qualities  of  the 
English  yeomen,  they  combined  the  education  and  manners  of 
fivrmere  with  the  pretensions  of  gentlemen,  and  th^  endeaToured 
to  support  those  pretensions  by  idleness,  extravagance,  and 
ostentatious  arrogance.  Men  who  in  England  would  have 
been  modest  and  laborious  farmers,  in  Ireland  sublet  their  land 
at  rack-rents,  kept  miserable  packs  of  half-starved  hounds, 
wandered  about  from  fair  to  faii  and  &om  race  to  mce  in  laced 
coats,  gambling,  fighting,  drinking,  swearing,  rayiahing,  and 
sporting,  parading  everywliere  their  contempt  for  honest  labour, 
giving  a  tone  of  recklessness  to  every  society  in  which  they 
moved.'  An  industrial  middle-class,  which  is  the  most  essential 
of  all  the  elements  of  English  life,  was  almost  wholly  wanting ; 
and  the  class  of  middlemen  and  squireens,  who  most  neariy 
corresponded  to  it,  were  utterly  destitute  of  industrial  virtues,  and 


'  Tbe  following  verj  graphic 
deacrlptioa  of  tbe  middlemen  is 
giren  In  an  Iriah  periodical  which 
speared  in  IT29 :  '  This  motlej  gene- 
lation  of  h^lf  landlords,  half  tenants, 
fills  the  QOunti;  with  a  sort  of  idle 
half  gentrj  halt  oommonalt)',  who 
abound  at  all  isoes,  code  fights,  and 
Qountcj  fain,  and  are  the  very  pest 
and  bane  of  Che  nation.  They  are  in 
constant  emulation  with  oar  gentry 
to  keep  ap  a  lank  and  character  to 
which  they  are  in  no  way  entitled, 
and  for  that  purpose  are  perpetually 
running  to  the  most  eipensire  and 
extravagant  methods  of  living.  .  .  . 
These  vice-landlords  are  the  great 
inlet  and  soppott,  both  by  their  prac- 
tice and  example,  to  our  luioiy  and 
idleness,  and  tbe  caose  of  many  if 
not  most  of  tbe  grievances  ondcr 
whioh  tbe  kingdom  laboniB.'— lAs 
IVihtiw,  p.  140.  >I  most  now  come 
to  another  class,'  wrote  Arthur  rooog, 
nearly  half  a  century  later,  '  to  whose 


conduct  it  is  almost  entirely  owing 

that  the  chiiracler  of  the  nation  has 
not  that  lustre  abroad  which  I  dare 
assert  it  will  soon  very  generally 
merit.  Tbia  is  the  class  of  little 
country  gentlemen,  tenants  who  drinli 
their  civet  by  means  of  profit  rents, 
jobbers  in  fnrms,  bucks,  your  fellows 
with  roimd  hats  edged  with  gold, 
who  hunt  in  the  day,  get  diunk  in 
the  evening,  and  fight  the  next  morn- 
ing .  .  .  these  are  the  men  among 
whom  drinking,  wrangling,  quarrel- 
ing, fighting,  raviahing.  ^c,  are  found 
as  in  their  native  soil,  once  to  a 
degree  that  made  them  tbe  pest  of 
society.'  He  adds,  however,  that 
■  from  the  intelligence  I  have  received 
even  this  class  are  very  different  from 
what  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
and  improve  bo  fast  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  the  national 
character  will  not  be  degraded  by 
any  set.' — Tatir  ia  Ireland,  ii.  SiU 
Ui. 
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coDceotnted  ia  themselvee  most  of  the  dutinctive  vices  of  the 
Irish  character.  They  were  the  chief  agents  in  agrarian 
tyranny,  and  their  pernicious  influence  on  manners,  in  a  country 
(There  the  prohibition  of  manufacturea  had  expatriated  the  most 
[ndustrious  classes  and  artificially  checked  the  formation  of 
industrial  habits,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  They  probably  did 
more  than  any  other  class  to  sustain  that  race  of  extravagance 
which  ran  through  all  ranks  above  the  level  of  the  cottier,'  and 
that  illiberal  and  semi-barbarous  contempt  for  industrial  pur- 
mite,  vhich  was  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  national  pro- 
gress.* False  ideals,  false  standards  of  excellence,  grew  up 
among  the  people,  and  they  came  to  look  upon  idleness  and 
extravagance  as  noble  tbings,  upon  parsimony,  order,  and 
industry  as  degrading  to  a  gentleman. 

These  are  the  signs  of  a  society  that  was  profoundly  diseased, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  malady.  It  must, 
however,  be  added  that  there  was  another  and  a  very  different  side 
of  Irish  life.  Its  contrasts  have  always  been  stronger  than  those 
of  England,  and  though  the  (elements  of  corruption  extended  very 
far,  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  eentnry  everything  in  Ireland  was  frivolous 
and  corrupt,  that  there  was  no  genuine  intellectual  life,  no  real 
public  spirit  moving  in  the  country.  Considering  how  no- 
favourable  were  the  circumstances  of  the  nation,  the  number  of 
its  eminent  men,  in  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  was  very 
respectable.  During  a  considerable  portion  of  that  period  Swift 
was  illuminating  Dublin  by  the  rays  of  his  transcendent  genius, 

'  'All  ranks  amon^t  us  seem  to  be  least  two  degrees  beyond  its  natanil 

of  a  kind  of  emalatioQ  which  of  tbem  position.      Our    coontiy   eentlemen 

shall  sooDeat  mil  out  of  their  wits  appear  in  the  eqnipage  of  the  fint 

md  Uieir  fortunes  by  pcessing  close  quality.     Our  fanners   and  graziers 

upon  tbeir  superiors  in  all  high  and  are  turned  gentlemen,  and  come  to 

ezpensire  methods  of  living.     One  fairs  in  their  coaches  to  hay  and  sell 

would  be  tempted  to  think  that  Ham-  cattle ;  and  our  tradesmen  live  In  u 

let  prophesied  of  us  when  he  observed  much  splendour  and  drink  as  large 

that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  ao  quantities  of  claret  as  formerly  fell 

near  to  the  heel  of  the  courtier  that  to  Iheshare  of  ourrichestmeriibants.' 

be  galls  his  kibe.    If  we  look  all  the  —The  Tribinu),  p.  100. 

Donntry  over,  we    sbBlI   Bnd   every  >  See  on  this  contempt  for  trada, 

station  of   life    driven   forward   at  Arthur  Yoimg,  ii.  p.  3t3. 
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while  Berkeley,  who  was  scarcely  inferior  to  Swift  in  ability  and 
incomparably  his  superior  in  moral  qualities,  who  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  versatile  intellects,  and  one  of  the 
purest  characters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  filled  the  See  of 
Gloyne.  Archbishop  King  is  still  faintly  remembered  as  a  writer 
by  his  treatise  '  On  the  Origin  of  Evil,'  and  Browne,  who  was 
Provost  of  Trinity  College  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork,  pub- 
lished among  other  works  an  elaborate  treatise  '  On  the  Limits  of 
Human  Understanding,'  which  bad  once  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion and  which  is  remarkable  as  anticipating  the  doctrine  of  a 
modem  school  about  the  generic  difference  of  Divine  and  human 
morality  and  the  impossibility  of  human  faculties  conceiving 
either  the  nature  or  the  attributes  of  God.'  Among  the  other 
clergy  of  the  Irish  Church  were  Pamell  the  poet,  who  was  Arch- 
deacon of  Clogher,  and  Skelton,  who,  though  now  nearly  forgot- 
ten,* took  a  prominent  part  in  theDeistical  controversy,  and  has 
also  left  several  valuable  tracts  on  Irish  and  on  miscellaneous 
subjects.  The  greatest  name  among  the  Irish  Nonconformists 
was  Francis  Hutcheaon.  He  was  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  was 
educated  at  Glasgow,  but  he  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1694,  lived 
there  the  greater  part  of  his  early  life,  and  published  there  his 
♦Letters  of  Hibemicus,'  directed  against  the  philosophy  of 
Mandeville,  his  '  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,'  and  his  'Essay  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Passions  and  Affections.'  He  kept  a  school  at  Dublin,  and  was 
warmly  befriended  by  Archbishop  King;  but  in  1729  he  was 
summoned,  aa  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  won  for  himself  a  place  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  that  can  hardly  perish,  for  he  was  the  founder 
of  that  school  of  Scotch  philosophy  which  was  adorned  by  the 
great  nam^   of   Beid,   Adam   Smith,    and   Dugald    Stewart. 

'  Sec    Loslie    Staphen'a    EnylM  '  Weslej  was  a  great  admirer  of 

Thmght  in  tlu  EightttiUh  Gmtury.  SkeltoD.     He  said   of  him  :    ■  lYlieo 

1.  pp.   113-llT.    A  limiliu'  doctriDe  there  is  occaaian  he  shows  all  the  nit 

i^jpeared  in  King's   Origin  of  Evil,  of  Dr.  Swift,  joiced  with  ten  tim«« 

kod  it  wu  powertallT  auailed  by  hia   judgment.'  —  Wesley's    Jmtrao^ 

Barkelej.  Jane  1771. 
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Leland,  who  wu  one  of  the  most  popular  vritera  oa  the  die  of 
orUiodo^  in  the  Deistical  oontroTersy,  though  bom  in  England, 
lived  all  hie  life  in  Ireland,  and  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  a 
Freabyterian  Church  in  Dublin.  The  '  View  of  the  Principal 
Deistical  Writers,'  hy  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered, 
appeared  in  1754.  ToUnd  and  Sir  Haas  Sloane,  though  Irish 
by  birth,  lived  all  their  lives  in  England,  and  neither  Sterne, 
Gtddsmith,  nor  Burke  had  risen  to  notoriety  by  the  middle  of 
the  century ;  but  Henry  Brooke,  the  author  of '  Gustavus  Vasa,' 
and  of '  The  Fool  of  Quality,'  and  the  first  editor  of  the  '  Free- 
man's Journal,'  lived  and  wrote  in  Dublin.  The  great  wave  of 
the  experimental  philosophy  had  passed  the  Channel.  'The 
Dublin  Philosophical  Society '  was  founded  in  1664  by  the  illus- 
trionfl  Molyneuz,  and  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William 
Petty,  after  the  model  of  the  Koyal  Society,  with  which  it  placed 
itself  in  connection,  and  to  which  it  regularly  transmitted  ab- 
stracts of  its  proceedings.  A  botanic  garden,  a  museum,  and  a 
laboistory  were  speedily  created,  and  numerous  scientific  papers 
were  published.  The  civil  war  interrupted  the  labours  of  the 
Society,  but  it  revived  in  Trinity  College,  in  1693,  and  con- 
tinued for  many  years  a  centre  of  scientific  interest  in  Dublin.' 
In  1744  a  '  Physico-Hiatorical  Society '  was  founded,  '  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  natural  and  civil  history  of  the  kingdom.'  A 
critical  and  literary  review  of  some  merit,  containing  a  record 
both  of  English  and  foreign  literature,  was  also  founded  in  Dublin 
in  1744,  and  continued  to  appear  every  quarter  until  the  death 
of  its  editor,  in  1751.  It  was  conducted  by  a.  refugee  clergyman 
named  Droz,  who  officiated  in  a  French  church  in  Dublin.  The 
economical  condition  of  the  country  was  investigated  with  much 
skill  in  a  series  of  tracts  on  trade,  agriculture,  and  political 
arithmetic,  by  Arthur  Dobbs,  the  Member  for  Carrickfergus. 
This  remarkable  man  carried  through  Parliament  in  1732  an 
Act  tiiat  proved  of  great  importance,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  enclosure  of  waste  lands,  and  the  planting  of 
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trees ;  and  his  promotion  bood  after  to  the  post  of  Ooremor  of 
Carolina  was  a  great  loss  to  Ireland.' 

The  meet  important,  however,  of  the  signs  of  pnUio  spirit 
in  Lreland  was  the  Dublin  Society,  which  was  foonded  in  1731, 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Thomas  Prior,  and  of  Samuel  Madden 
a  very  benevolent  and  very  able  clergyman  of  the  EstaUished 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  husbandry,  manufoctnres, 
and  other  useful  arts.  The  part  which  this  society  plays  in  the 
history  of  Irish  industry  during  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  very 
eminent  one.  It  attracted  to  itself  a  considerate  number  of 
able  and  puHic-spiritod  members,  and  it  was  resolved  that  eadi 
member,  on  his  admission,  should  select  some  particular  branch, 
either  of  natural  history,  husbandry,  agriculture,  gardening,  or 
manufacture,  should  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  make  him- 
self a  complete  master  of  all  that  was  known  concerning  it,  and 
should  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject.  The  chief  object  of  the 
society  was  as  &r  as  possible  to  correct  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
what  was  going  on  in  these  departmeute  in  other  countries  which, 
owing  to  poverty,  to  want  of  education  or  enterprise,  and  to  the 
isolated  gec^raphical  position  of  the  country,  was  very  ^neraL 
The  society  published  a  weekly  account  of  its  proceedings,  col- 
lected statistics,  popularised  new  inventions,  encouraged  by 
premiums  agricultural  improvement  and  different  forms  of  Irish 
industry,  brought  over  from  England  a  skilful  former  to  give 
lessons  in  his  art,  set  up  a  model  farm  and  even  model  manufac- 
tories, and  endeavoured  as  tar  as  possible  to  diffuse  industrial 
knowledge  through  the  kingdom.  The  press  cordially  assisted 
it,  and  for  some  years  there  was  scarcely  a  number  of  a  Dublin  news- 
paper that  did  not  contain  addresses  &om  the  society  with  useful 
receipts  or  directions  for  formers,  or  explanations  of  different 
branches  of  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  of  small  prizes  for  . 
those  who  most  successfully  followed  the  instructions  that  were 
given.    Thus — to  give  but  a  few  out  of  very  many  instances — we 

■  Qilbert,  iii.  98.  See,  too,  the 
introdnctioD  of  C.  Smilb's  But.  tf 
WaUrfard  (ITIG),  and  Lord  Momit- 
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find  prizes  offered  fiir  the  best  imitatioa  of  eeveral  different  kinds 
of  foreign  lace ;  for  the  best  pieces  of  flowered  silk,  of  damask,  of 
tapestiy,  of  wrought  velvet ;  for  the  farmerB  who  could  ahow  the 
lai^est  amount  of  land  sown  with  several  specified  kinds  of  seed, 
or  manuied  with  particolar  kinds  of  manure ;  for  draining,  for 
reclaiming  unprofitable  hogs,  for  the  manu&ctnre  of  cider,  of 
gooseberry  wine,  and  of  beer  brewed  from  Irish  hops ;  for  the  best 
beaver  hats  made  in  the  country ;  for  the  baker  who  baked  bread 
or  the  fisherman  who  cured  fish  according  to  receipts  published 
by  the  society ;  for  every  cod  crimped  in  the  method  that  was  in 
use  in  England  and  Holland,  which  was  brought  on  a  certain 
day  to  the  market  on  Ormond  Quay. 

Such  methods  of  encotuagement  would  be  little  suited  to 
a  high  stage  of  commercial  or  agricultural  activity,  but  they 
were  eminently  useful  in  a  country  where,  owing  to  many 
depressing  circumstances,  industrial  Ufe  was  extremely  low. 
For  many  years  the  society  was  supported  entirely  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  Irish  gentry,  and  Chesterfield 
Baid  with  truth  that  *  it  did  more  good  to  Ireland  with  regard 
to  arts  and  industry  than  all  the  laws  that  could  have  been 
formed.'  In  1746,  however,  it  obtained  a  small  annual  bounty 
of  5O0l.  firom  the  Civil  List.  In  1750  it  received  a  Royal 
Charter,  and  it  was  afterwards  assisted  by  considerable  grants 
from  the  Irish  Parliament.'  About  1758,  when  there  was  Btill 
no  public  institution  for  the  encouragement  of  art  in  England, 
the  Dublin  Society  began  to  undertake  this  function  in  Ireland 
and  it  discharged  it  during  many  years  with  great  zeal.  At 
an  early  period  of  Irish  history,  as  the  round  towers  and  the 
relics  of  churches  and  monasteries  existing  in  the  country  abun- 
dantly show,  a  real  and  remarkably  original  school  of  architecture 
existed  in  Ireland ;  but  it  perished  in  the  anarchy  that  followed 
the  English  invasion,*  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  were 
for  many  generations  such  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  any 

■  8«e  Ihe  Tolnmes  of  its  collected 
reportB.    Qilberfs   Ifut.  of  i>uiKn. 

Arthnr  Young's  Tovr. 


Cl'lllllL^S >\il>   <.\lllll"il     111      I  111-     t  ij^iin  1  111  I 

dc^rn't^  of  jHTft'ciion   in  I)u])lin  lioiist's. 

;ilso  of  s«>iii(*   iiwrit  had  i^n*owii  up.  and  . 

of  Dnlilin,  is  said  t<»  have  Incn  ihc  iirst 

art  of  nu'zzotinto  in    London.^     Then* 

scarcely  any  specimens  of  ^ood  paint  in<if 

ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  thougi 

it  in  1775  noticed  that  at  that  time  . 

and  fine  private  gallery  in  Dublin,  and 

good  pictures  in  the  Houses  of  Lord  CI 

and  Mr.  Henry.'     The  Dublin  Society 

under  the  presidency  of  a  drawing-mast 

studied  on  the  Continent  under  Boucl 

g  collected  models,  gave  premiums,  assist< 

annual  exhibitions.  George  Barrett,  who 
scape  painter,  and  who  was  one  of  tli 
Academy  in  London,  was  educated  in  i 
Society.  At  the  exhibition  of  1763  i 
cited  by  a  picture  representing  the  Iki 
the  King  of  Cashel,  the  work  of  a  hitli 
son  of  very  poor  parents  at  Cork.  It  w 
mitted  to  the  public  by  James  Barry,  \\ 
a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Britisli ; 
The  exertions  of  the  society  in  sti 
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hie  age.  Proliably  no  other  book  published  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  contains  so  many  pregnant  hints  on  the  laws 
of  industrial  development,  or  anticipates  bo  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  his  followers.  Two  points  in  this 
admirable  work  may  be  efipecially  noticed  as  evincing  both  the 
sagacity  and  the  rare  liberality  of  this  Protestant  bishop.  He 
clearly  perceived  the  disastrous  folly  of  the  system  which  was 
divorcing  the  Catholics  &om  all  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  si^- 
gested  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  purchase  forfeited  land 
as  tending  to  unite  their  interest  with  that  of  the  Government. 
He  also  advocated  their  admission  into  the  National  University,  in 
order  that  they  might  attain  the  highest  availaUe  education 
without  any  interference  with  their  religion.  The  first  part  of 
the  'Querist'  was  published  anonymously  in  1735  and  was  edited 
by  Dr.  Madden. 

The  liberal  views  of  Berkeley,  though  very  remarkable,  were 
by  no  means  unparalleled.  It  was  impossible  for  any  candid  and 
intelligent  man  not  to  perceive  that  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  Catholic  population  lay  at  the  root  of  the  calamities  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  the  nation,  as  Madden  truly  said,  resembled  '  a 
paralytic  body  where  one  half  of  it  is  dead  or  just  dragged 
about  hy  the  other.'  Unfortunately,  however,  the  charter  schools 
had  given  a  talse  direction  to  the  energies  of  philanthropists,  and 
the  policy  of  educating  the  Catholics  broke  down  because  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  combine  that  education  with  a  system  of 
direct  proselytism  assisted  by  enormous  bribes.  This  scheme 
was  for  a  time  very  popular,  and  was  supported  by  the  upper 
classes  with  an  energy  not  common  in  Ireland.  Fifteen  bishops 
and  seventeen  peers,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  the  other 
gentry,  signed  the  petition  to  the  King  asking  for  a  charter  for 
the  schools.  Large  subscriptions  were  collected.  The  corpora- 
tions of  Dublin,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Cashel,  and  Trim  made 
grants  out  of  their  estates  for  encouraging  the  schools.  Carteret 
recommended  the  project  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  one  which 
the  principal  persons  of  Ireland  had  very  much  at  heart,  and 
Primate  Boulter  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  canying  it 


common,  a<i;Teecl  on  this  occasion  to  rofr 
(U'voto  tlic  money  tlicv  thus  saved  to  the  : 
soho<»Is.* 

There  were,  liowevrr,  some  traces  of  a 
spirit,  and  Ireland  can  furnish  a  few  rema 
the  hi8tx)ry  of  the  growth  of  religious  tolei 
century.     In  1723  Viscount  Molesworth 
called  *  Some  Considerations  for  the  Proi 
and  Employing  the  Poor,'  in  which  he  \ 
and  unsparing  hand  the  gross  defects 
economy,  and  at  the  same  time  proposed 
which,  if  they  had  been  carried  out,  migh^ 
happy  and  a  prosperous  country.^      He 
county  a  school  of  husbandry  should  be 
expert  master,  for  the  purpose  of  teacl 
methods  of  agriculture,  that  these  schools 
to  children  of  every  creed,  that  all  distin< 
religious  teaching  should  be  excluded  froi 
tion,  but  that  opportimities  should  be  pro 
of  each  religion  daily  and  freely  to  pract: 
rites.     Such  a  system  of  eminently  prac 
time  perfectly  unsectarian  education,  woulc 
wants  of  the  country,  and  have  laid  tlie  foi 
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proposed  to  deal  vitfa  the  question  of  the  positioD  of  the  priest- 
hood. He  expatiated  upon  the  extreme  hardship  of  the  burden 
which  rested  upon  the  wretched  cottier  in  having  to  pay  both 
his  own  clerg;  and  those  of  the  Establishment,  and  he  argued 
with  much  reason  that  there  could  be  no  real  progress  in  Ir^ 
land  until  the  mass  of  the  tenantry  were  raised  above  the  level 
of  extreme  destitution.  He  accordingly  proposed  that  the  State 
should  charge  itself  with  the  payment  of  the  priests.  Such  a 
policy  would  put  an  end  to  their  ambiguous  and  illegal  position, 
which  was  a  source  of  innumerable  moral  and  religious  evils. 
It  would  do  mme  than  any  other  single  measure  to  attach  them 
to  the  Oovemment.  It  would  improve  the  eccotomical  condi- 
tion of  the  country  by  freeing  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  from 
an  oppressive  burden ;  and,  as  its  benefits  would  be  felt  and 
understood  in  the  meanest  hovel,  it  would  do  very  much  to 
create  a  feeling  of  loyalty  through  the  CathoUc  population. 
In  common  with  most  Irish  writers,  Lord  Molesworth  advocated 
the  establishment  of  public  granaries  under  Government  super- 
vision, like  those  of  Geneva  and  Flanders ;  but  he  was  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  time  in  contending  that  the  only  efficient  remedy 
for  political  corruption  was  to  be  foimd  in  a  real  Parliamentary 
reform,  enlarging  the  basis  of  representation,  and  extending  the 
suffrage  from  the  freeholders  to  the  leaseholders. 

This  pamphlet  excited  much  discussion  in  Ireland,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  other  more  rich  in  a  wisdom 
beyond  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  Another,  though  less 
remarkable,  example  of  the  same  kind  was  a  sermon  which  was 
preached  before  the  Irish  House  of  Commoas  in  1725,  by  Edward 
Synge,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  rebellion.  The  preacher  was 
prebendary  of  St.  Patrick  and  son  of  that  Archbishop  Synge 
who  for  mauy  years  exercised  a  great  infiuence  over  all  Irish 
policy,  and  it  was  published  by  order  of  the  House.  Taking  for 
his  text  the  words  '  Compel  them  to  enter  in,'  which  had  been 
so  often  employed  in  justification  of  persecution,  and  adopting 
Bubataotially  the  reasoning  of  Locke  and  of  Hoadly,  Synge  pn^ 
oeeded  to  examine  with  considerable  ability  the  duty  of  a  Pro- 


to  toleration.'     TIk*  cas(*,  liowever,  of  reli 

are  dirrctly  lio^tile  to  the  State  is  ditVero 

much   of  his  diseourse  to  exaiiiiniiiLT  wlia 

may  justly  take  au^ainst  the  profess* >rs   of 

contends  that  he  may  limit  their  proper 

making  new  acquisitions,  exclude  them 

forbid  large  meetings,  and  provide  '  tliat  1 

cated  imder  public  inspection,  that  so,  be 

ill  impressions,  they  may,  when  they  come 

reason,  be  disposed  to  choose  those  princip 

to  religion,  are  true.'     He  may  even  in  < 

them  from  the  society,  but  only  with  a  fu 

their  eflFects.     Considering  the  Catholics, 

men,  *no  Church,  no  magistrate  has  any  rig 

them.'    The  sole  justification  of  the  penal 

the  civil  dangers  arising  from  the  tenets 

of  these  tenets  are  especially,  and  in  the  hi 

ous — the  belief  that  the  Pope  may  depose 

that  he  may  absolve  subjects  from  their  oat 

while  it  is  quite  certain  tliat  these  doctri 

and  acted  on  in  the  Church,  it  was  also  c< 

body  of  the  Gallican  Catholics  repudiated 

ingly  urged  that  the  Irish  Catholics  shoul 
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These  sentimentg  appear  to  liave  beea  shared  b;  several  of 
the  higher  clergy.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  some  of  them 
exhibited,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  a  greater  moderation  in 
dealing  with  Catholics  than  either  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
or  the  English  Government.  I  have  quoted  in  a  fcomer  chapter 
some  instances  of  the  atrocious  provisions  that  may  be  found  in 
measnres  against  Catholics,  which  were  proposed,  but  which 
never  became  law.  Among  them  one  of  the  worst  was  a  clause 
in  a  Oovemment  measure,  with  the  specious  title  of  *  A  BiU  for 
the  better  securi^  of  the  King's  person,'  which  was  brought 
before  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1697,  In  a  country  where  the 
magistrates  were  exclusively  Protestant,  where  religious  ani- 
mosity was  then  raging  with  the  most  &rious  intensity,  where 
avarice  and  intolerance  continually  went  hand  in  band,  and 
where  it  was  the  bitterest  grievance  of  the  dominant  sect  that 
a  small  part  of  the  confiscated  land  had  just  been  restored  to  ita 
former  owners,  it  was  proposed  to  empower  the  majority  of  the 
magistrates,  at  any  quarter  sessions,  to  summon  before  them  any 
person  they  chose,  and  to  compel  him,  on  pain  of  prcemunire — 
that  is  to  say,  of  perpetual  imprisonment  and  the  confiscation  of 
all  his  goods — to  renounce  the  superiority  of  any  foreign  power  in 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  matters  within  the  realm.  Consider- 
ing the  circumstances  of  th^  country,  a  measure  of  baser  or  more 
cruel  tyranny  could  hardly  have  been  proposed ;  but  it  was  carried, 
though  not  without  resistance,  through  the  Commons,  In  the 
Lords,  however,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  was  against  it.  King,  who  for  his  sufTerings 
under  James  II.  and  his  great  services  to  the  Protestant  cause 
in  the  struggle  of  the  £evolution,  had  lately  been  appointed 
Bishop  of  Derry,  and  who  during  his  whole  long  life  was  one 
of  the  most  unflinching  opponents  of  Jacobitism,  was  pro- 
minent in  opposition,'  and  seven  other  bishops  voted  with  him 

■  Writing'  (o  the  Archbishop  of  wandiawn,  did  disg^ut  moat  of  tbemi 

Cwiterbury,  King  said :  '  My  Lord,  we  and  even  those  that  were  tor  tbs  Bill 

hare  haidlj  nay  Jacobites  among  the  confessed  that  it  was  bard  to  mibjeot 

Protestants  in  Ireland,  and  jet  I  can  aboat  800,000  persons,  withont  dla- 

aasnre  jam  Qroce  that  thia  Bill,  aa  it  tinction  of  age,  sex,  or  qoalitj,  fa>  tha 


<^A.A.>^  \.&AV^\^J 


be  altered  so  as  to  meet  the  objection! 
tliat  tliey  should  thus  be  drawn  witliin  t 
tion;^  atid  we  liave  aheady  sren  his 
famous  I^ill  of  1723,  by  which  tlie  lloust 
that  all  priests  who,  after  a  certain  dat€ 
oath  of  abjuration  which  their  Church  hj 
nounced  to  be  sinful,  should  be  hung,  < 
Other  bishops  showed  a  similar  spirit.® 


i 
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discretionarj  power  of  two  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  in  a  matter  that  reached 
not  only  to  their  liberty  and  property, 
but  to  their  very  lives.  But  it  did 
concern  the  bishops  more  particularly 
to  be  tender  in  the  case ;  all  severe 
laws  in  matters  of  conscience,  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  being  laid  at 
their  door,  though  they  have  had  the 
least  hand  in  them.  Besides,  we 
nnderstand  that  His  Majesty  was, 
both  by  nature,  principles,  and  educa- 
tion, against  persecuting  any  upon 
mere  conscience ;  and  I  assure  your 
Grace  that  these  considerations  did 
weigh  very  much  with  such  bishops  as 
YOt^  against  the  bill.' — Mant,  ii.  79. 
»  Mant*8  Bist,  of  the  Iruk  Churchy 
ii.  78-85.  Froude's  En^lUh  in  Ireland, 
1.  260-261.  Mr.  Froude  denounces, 
with  great  bitterness,  the  bishops  and 
other  peers  who  reiected  this  Bill. 


untrue,  ar 
the  eight 
majoritye 
by  Williai 
«  Frou 
»  Dalt. 
p.  461.  S< 
upon  thei] 

*  See  ] 
Add.  MSS 

.  »  See  ^ 

•  Bisbi 
Archbisho 

I  confess 
dread  tha 
which  801 
cillors],  a 
our  bench 
(without 
such  as 
by  Popis 
teacliers.  i 
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ElphJB,  bronglit  forward,  in  January  1725-6,  a  proposal  to  put 
an  end  to  the  complete  anarchy  into  which  this  department  of 
legislation  had  fallen,  by  licensing  600  priests  for  the  wants  of 
the  Catholic  population  in  Ireland,  by  permitting  one  Catholic 
bishop  to  reside  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  new 
priests,  and  by  allowing  all  Catholic  students,  or  at  least  those 
who  were  intended  for  the  priesthood,  to  receive  their  education 
in  Trinity  College,  without  the  obligation  of  attending  chapel, 
or  performing  any  other  duties  inconsistent  with  their  faith.' 

This  last  proposal,  when  we  consider  the  period  in  which  it 
was  made,  ia  very  remarkable.  The  diflGcoltieB,  however,  of  car- 
rying such  meaHureH  through  such  a  body  as  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  such  a  body  as  the  English 
ministry,  were  at  this  time  insuperable,  and  Archbishop  Boulter 
was  violently  opposed  to  the  Catholic  interest.  The  spirit  of 
tolerance,  however,  steadily  grew,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
strong  desire,  based  upon  economical  motives,  to  permit  Catholics 
to  invest  money  in  land.  Being  almost  restricted  to  trade,  they 
had  gradually  acquired  a  pre-eminence  in  this  field,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  dearth  of  money  was  extremely  great,  and  when 
agriculture  was  suffering  bitteriy  in  consequence,  it  was  found 
that  a  very  large,  if  not  the  greater  part  of  the  ready  money  of 


■  'The  BiBhop  of  Elphin  (who  ia 
X  Privy  Councillor,  and  a  favourite 
one)  waa  the  person  who  chicflj 
signstised  himself  on  thia  occasion. 
. .  .  He  moved  (1)  that  the  nuraher  of 
licensed  priests  might  be  ascertained, 
■□  as  not  to  exceed  600;  (2)  that  to 
preseire  a  snccession  of  these,  one 
Popish  bishop  should  be  allowed  con- 
stantly to  reside  in  this  kingdom : 
(3)  that  the  gentlemen  and  otbeis  of 
that  communion  might  be  permitted 
to  have  their  children  (such  of  them, 
at  least,  as  were  designed  to  lake 
orders)  edncated  at  the  college  here, 
with  an  exemption  from  an  attend- 
ance  St  chapel,  prayers,  and  some 
other  special  duties,  incnmbent  on 
their  oolleagoes  aa  Pcoteatants.  The 
same  prelate  moved  for  legitimatising 
the  mamagea  of  Quakers  and  all  sorts 

TOL,  II.  3; 


of  Protestant  Dissenters  io  their  own 
way.  TheArchbishopof  Tnam[SyngB] 
said  he  had  met  with  a  great  many 
Popish  priests  who  professed  their 
reodineas  to  abjure  all  manner  of 
power  in  the  Pope  to  ahaolve  them 
from  their  allegiance,  while  they 
were  ready  to  swear  in  the  moet 
htnding  and  solemn  manner  to  King 
George ;  but  they  pointed  to  an  ex- 
pression or  two  in  the  oath  of  abjoia' 
tion  which  they  thought  might  be 
omitted  without  any  haiard  to  the 
Government,  and  his  Qrace  seemed  ta 
intimate  his  own  intention  shortly  to 
give  the  House  his  reasons  for  agree- 
ing in  the  same  opinion,' — Bi^op 
Nicholson  to  Archbishop  Wake  (Jan, 
1735-26).  British  MuMam  Add.  M88. 
6,116,  pp.  29B-396. 


VA^A  V«  w  .  « 


tliey  prt'uict^vi 
l)€neficial  leases  witli  the  restrietiuu  tliat  these 
by  preference  to  tlie  cliildren  who  embraeed  P] 
iiKAeiiK'iit  of  proselytism  would  he  j^reatly  stiii 
The  laws  werci  at  tlie  same  time  sutfered  to 
degree,  over  large  districts  and  for  long  periods  o; 
parative  desuetude.  The  decline  of  religious  ft 
the  Protestants,  their  indignation  at  the  comme; 
and  at  English  patronage  and  pensions,  as  well 
feelings  produced  by  neighbourhood  and  privatf 


*  I  have  before  quoted  Petty's 
remark  about  dissenters  from  the 
established  religion  being  usually 
most  conspicuous  in  trade.  It  is  re- 
markable that  among  other  instances 
he  iUustrates  it  by  the  case  of  Ire- 
land. '  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
Ireland,  where  Uie  Roman  religion 
is  not  authorised,  there  the  profes- 
sors thereof  have  a  great  part  of  the 
tnde.'  —  PiflitiixU  Arithmetic^  pp. 
lis,  119.  In  1719,  Archbishop  King 
wrote:  'By  the  Act  against  Popery 
that  hinders  Papists  to  purchase 
land,  they  have  turned  themselves 
entirely  to  trade,  and  most  of  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom  is  engrossed  by 
them.*— Mant's  JBist.  ii.  332.  « While 
Protestants  are  prevented  from  enter- 
ing into  commerce,  some  by  the  greater 
•«*1  anrftr  firain  which  now  arises  from 


come  into  possess 
quantity  of  the 
it.' — S(me  Contic 
which  incapacita 
ehating  Land*,  J 
Beneficial  Lease 
Money  on  Heal 
1739),  pp.  23,  : 
anti-Popish    wr 
'  the    Papists    a 
what  little  tra( 
sequent  ly  the 
current  cash  ir 
— A  Dittertatio 
cf  Tillage  (Dub 
«  This  was  t 
field.     He  says 
to  buy   lands, 
equally    with 
subject  to  the 
always   have 
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conspired  to  this  result.  Besides  this,  over  a  hirge  part  of 
Ireland  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  Catholics  for  one  Protestant, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  such  a  system  as  the  penal 
code  without  a  perpetual  employment  of  military  force.  Society 
cannot  permanently  exist  in  a  condition  of  extreme  tension,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  the  members  of  both  religions  to  find  some 
way  of  living  together  in  tolerable  security.  The  very  features 
of  the  Irish  character  that  make  it  slow  to  remedy  abuses — its 
careless,  easy  good-nature,  its  good-humoured  acquiescence  in 
the  conditions  in  which  it  finds  itself — ^were  here  of  great  ser- 
vice, and  a  lax  and  tolerant  administration  gradually  mitigated 
the  severity  of  intolerant  laws.  The  aspect  of  the  country  was 
not  altogether  what  might  be  inferred  firom  a  mere  perusal  of 
the  statute-book.  The  division  of  classes  was  very  profound, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  class  hatred  in  Ireland  was  ever 
as  intense  as  that  which  existed  between  the  French  peasants 
and  the  French  nobles  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  or  as  that 
which  at  a  still  later  period  divided  the  middle  and  working 
classes  in  great  French  cities.  The  Catholic  worship  for  many 
years,  and  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  was  celebrated  with  little 
less  publicity  than  the  Protestant  worship.  Galway  and 
Limerick  were  intended  to  be  exclusively  Protestant,  but  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  almost  exclusively  Catholic, 
and  in  spite  of  the  laws  and  of  many  isolated  acts  of  persecution 
the  country  was  full  of  friars,  Catholic  schoolmasters,  and  un- 
registered priests. 

The  code  was  in  most  respects  extremely  demoralising, 
yet  some  fine  qualities  of  friendship,  confidence,  and  honour 
were  fostered  under  its  influence.  Though  the  law  expressly 
condemned  such  evasions,  a  few  Catholic  families  preserved 
their  land  undivided,  and  even  purchased  fresh  land  by 
the  assistance  of  Protestants,  in  whom  the  nominal  ownership 
was  vested,   and  the   confidence    was    scarcely  ever  abused.^ 

■  One  scandalous  case  of  a  Pro-      gan's    Lives   of  the   Chanoellore    pf 
testant  trustee  becoming  discoverer      Ireland^  ii.  43. 
against  a  Papist,  is  cited  in  OTlana- 
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Protestant  friends  enabled  the  Catholic  parent  to  evade  the 
aarage  law  which  doomed  his  young  cMdren,  if  left  oipbana, 
to  a  Protestant  education.  In  1714,  a  violentlj  anti-CathoUo 
magistrate  wrote  to  the  Castle,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  seizing  the  arms  of  Catholics,  on  account  of  the  conduct 
of  Protestants.  '  I  know  very  well,'  he  wrote, '  that  putting  the 
hiwa  in  execution  against  the  Papist§  is  very  acceptable.  But  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I  shall  do,  when  Protestants,  under  the 
colour  of  lending,  borrowing,  and  changing  arms  with  the 
Papists,  have  obstructed  Papists'  arms  from  coming  to  the  bands 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  law 
and  the  proclamation.' '  Local  magistrates  often  discouraged 
prosecutions,  furnished  information  to  the  threatened  Catholics, 
or  strained  the  letter  of  the  law  to  its  extreme  limits  in  their 
bvour.  A  story  is  told  of  a  Protestant,  who,  tendering  the 
legal  five  guineas,  endeavoured  to  seize  a  valuable  horse  which  a 
Catholic  was  riding.  A  rapid  blow  stretched  the  t^gressor  on  the 
earth,and  the  magistrate  to  whom  the  case  was  referred  justi6ed 
the  Catholic,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  defending  himself  against 
a  robber,as  the  law  gave  the  Protestant  no  right  to  the  bridle  which 
he  had  seized.  A  Catholic  bishop,  who  was  much  persecuted  by  a 
priest-hunter,  is  said  to  have  owed  his  safety  to  a  neighbouring 
magistrate,  who  not  only  gave  warning  whenever  a  pursuit  was 
contemplated,  but  even  gave  the  hunted  prelate  a  refuge  in  his 
own  house.  An  upper  room,  looking  on  the  garden,  was  kept 
habitually  locked.  A  report  spread  abroad  that  it  was  haunted, 
efiectually  kept  the  servaots  at  a  distance,  and  in  times  of  danger 
the  bishop  climbed  iuto  it  by  a  Udder,  which  lay  in  the  garden 
beneath  the  window.*  The  extreme  paucity  of  Protestants  in 
many  districts  made  the  employment  of  Catholics  almost  essen- 
tial, and  we  sometimes  find  them  acting  in  capacities  we  should 
least  have  expected.  Thus  in  1711,  at  the  time  when  the 
houghing  of  cattle  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  neigh- 

*  Cogan'a  Dieceu  of  ifeath,  i.  206, 
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bourhood  of  Qalway,  and  when  the  authorities  of  the  county  were 
discnssiDg  a  project  for  seizing  all  the  1>oat8  upon  Lough  Corrifa^ 
the  high  sheriff  wrote  to  the  Government, '  MoBt  of  the  constables 
in  this  county  are  Papists,  and  it  is  hard  to  trust  them  in  thia 
affair.' '  Hardly  any  figure  is  supposed  to  represent  the  worst 
aspects  of  the  Irish  Established  Church  more  clearly  tiian  the 
tithe-jobbCT,  who  was  accustomed  to  purchase  from  the  clergy- 
man, for  a  fixed  sum,  his  right  to  tithes,  and  whose  exactiooa 
often  drove  the  poor  cottiers  to  the  verge  of  despair.  Lord 
MoleswoTth,  in  1723,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  oppression 
exercised  by  members  of  this  class.  The  tithe-jobber,  he  says, 
*  is  commouly  a  litigious,  worthless,  wrangling  fellow,  a  Papiat, 
and  a  stranger.'  * 

The  Government,  too,  though  very  bad,  was  not  without 
its  redeeming  features.  A  Parliament,  representing  almost 
exclusively  a  single  class  in  a  country  where  religious  disqualifi- 
eations  and  recent  confiscations  made  class  divisions  very  pro- 
found, was  naturally  on  many  questions  exceedingly  selfish 
and  arbitrary.  But  an  assembly  of  resident  landlords  can 
hardly  &il  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  material  welfare  of  their 
country,  or  to  bring  a  large  amount  of  valuable  experience  to 
legislation.  Many  measures  of  practical,  unobtrusive  utility 
were  passed,  and  a  real  check  was  put  upon  the  extravagance  of 
the  executive.  Had  there  been  no  Parliament — bad  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  country  remained  under  the  control  of  such 
statesmen  as  Newcastle  or  Walpole,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  would  have  been  much 
worse.  Some  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  were  annually 
squandered  in  scandalous  pensions  or  sinecures ;  but  still  taxa- 
tion was  moderate,  and  it  had  little  tendency  to  increase.  A 
very  able  Englishman  who  was  Chief  Secretary  under  Lord 
Townshend  has  observed  that  since  the  first  year  of  George  II., 
for  the  space  of  fifty  years,  the  only  additional  taxes  imposed 

'  D.   Power  Uj  the  GoTemment,  '  SaiM  Caattderatunufer  fcU  Pro- 

Oalwaj,  Feb.  22,  1711.  Iiiah  Becord  metim  of  AgrioitUurt,  bj  B.  L.  T.  IL 
Office.  (Dablio,  1723),  p.  34. 
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ia  Ireland  were  BOme  inconsiderable  duties,  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  principle  of  the  debt,  and  §ome 
small  duties,  the  produce  of  which  was  specifically  assigned  to 
the  encouragement  of  tillage  or  of  some  particular  branch  of 
Irish  trade  or  manufacture.'  As  in  England,  there  were  some 
constituencies  which  were  really  opes,  and  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  expenses  at  elections  appear  to  have 
been  extremely  moderate.  Some  interesting  letters  are  pre- 
served describing  a  severely  contested  election  which  took  place 
in  1713  in  the  great  county  of  Londonderry,  in  which  Joehiia 
Dawson,  the  active  Secretary  of  the  Castle,  was  defeated.  The 
writer  speaks  of  the  cost  of  this  election  as  very  great,  yet  he 
estimates  the  expenses  of  the  victorious  party  at  only  iOOl* 
The  viceroys  lived  for  most  of  their  term  of  office  in  London ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  Government  correspondence  which  is 
still  extant  shows  that  the  Gdvemment  officials  discharged 
the  ordinary  duties  of  administration  with  conaiderahle  industry 
and  fidelity. 

The  character  of  the  poorer  classes  was  forming  under  cir- 
cumstances that  were  on  the  whole  exceedingly  unfavourable. 
It  was  impossible,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  habits  of  respect  for 
law  which  had  been  already  created  in  England,  and  which 
were  gradually  forming  in  Scotland,  should  have  grown  up 
under  the  shadow  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
nation  were  equally  unfavourable  to  the  political  and  to  the 
industrial  virtues.  Uut  other  qualities,  which  are,  perhaps,  not 
less  valuable,  were  developed  under  the  discipline  of  sorrow. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  Irish  history,  English  writers  constantly 
speak  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  people,  and  of  their  extreme 
laxity  in  marriage.     Spenser,  Campion,  and  Davia  dwelt  upon  it 

'  Lord    MacartDey'a    account    of  in  London,  writes  to  Datrson  :  'I  am 

Irelaod  in  1773,  in  the  second  volume  Bony  bribery  is  not   in   fasliion  for 

<rf  Bmtow'b  Life  and    Wrilin^t    of  eleoliona    in    Ireland.    I   could   sell 

LbtA    Maeartne]!,  p.   12T.     See    t<K>  them  my  place  for  a  much  lea9  sunt 

Althur  Young's  Towr,  ii.  232.  than  a  boroHRh  costs  here '  (Sept.  8, 

'  Robert  Norman  to  Joshua  Dawson,  1713).  Departmental  Gorreroondenoe, 

"Sat.  IG,  1713.    Irish  Bacord  Office.  Itish  State  Paper  Ufljce. 
In  the  same  year  B.  Bntler,  an  official 
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with  equal  emphasis.  But  in  the  eighteenth  ceDtury  such  com- 
plaints had  wholly  ceased.  Under  the  influence  of  the  religious 
spirit  which  was  now  pervading  the  nation,  a  great  moral  revolu- 
tioD  was  silently  efiected.  A  standard  of  domestic  virtue,  a 
delicacy  of  female  honour,  was  gradually  formed  among  the  Irish 
poor  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  and  unsur- 
passed, if  not  unequalled,  in  Europe.  The  very  extension  of 
poverty  and  mendicancy  had  produced  among  them  a  rare  and 
touching  spirit  of  charity,  a  readineaa  to  share  with  one  another 
the  last  crust  and  the  last  potato.  Domestic  affections  weremcse 
than  commoidy  warm.  The  memorable  fact  that  in  the  present 
century  not  less  than  twenty  milli(«is  of  pounds  have  been  sent 
back  in  the  space  of  twenty  years  by  those  who  went  for  the  most 
part  as  penniless  emigrants  to  America,  to  their  relatives  in  Ire- 
land,' illustrates  a  side  of  the  Irish  character  which  was  already 
noticed  by  many  observers ;  and  in  modem  times,  concerning 
which  alone  we  can  speak  with  confidence,  infanticide,  desertion, 
wife-nmrder,  and  other  crimes  indicating  a  low  state  of  domestic 
morality  have  been  much  rarer  among  the  Irish  poor  than  among 
the  corresponding  classes  in  England.  The  division  of  classes 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  still  very  deep,  but 
very  often  where  the  landlord  lived  among  his  people,  and  treated 
them  with  kindness,  the  old  clan  spirit  was  displayed  in  an  at- 
tachment as  fervid,  as  uncompromising,  and  as  enduring  as  was 
ever  shown  by  the  Highlander  to  his  chief. 

Beligious  convictions  acquired  a  rare  depth  and  earnest- 
ness.  A  strangely  chequered  character  was  forming,  tainted 
with  some  serious  vices,  very  deficient  in  industry  and  energy, 
in  self-reliance,  self-respect,  and  self-control,  but  capable  o(  ■ 
rising,  under  good  leadership,  to  a  lofty  height  of  excellence, 

■  Compare     U»gaire'a    TrUh    tn  liniat«  the  iums  sent  by  otlier  cliaii- 

Ameriatip.  331,  with  O'Bourke's  Ifnt.  uclti  at  ball  that  amount.     Accoiding 

qf  the  Iritk  Famine,  p.  603.    In  their  to  a  later  report  the  fluma  sent  home 

report  of  1863  the   Commissioners  of  in  the  twenty-three  jeara  from  1816 

Emigistion  state  that  the  money  sent  to  1870  inclusive  through  bankg  and 

UiTotigh  banks  and  commercial  houws  commercial  hoiuee  alone,  waa  npwaidt 

alone  sinoe  the  famiae  up  to  the  end  of  16,330,000^ 
of  13B2,  WBi  12,642,000;.,  and  they  es- 
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and  nith  its  full  Bhore  both  of  the  qualities  that  attract  and 
&Bcinate  the  stranger,  and  of  the  qualitiea  that  brighten  and 
soften  the  daily  intercourse  of  life.  It  was  at  once  eminentlj 
passionate  and  eminently  tenacioQs  in  its  gratitude  and  its 
revenge.  It  rewarded  kindness  by  a  complete  and  life-long 
devotion.  It  bowed  before  the  arrogance  and  transient  vio- 
lence of  authority  with  a  tame  submission  and  absence  of 
resentment  scarcely  conceivable  to  the  Englishman,  but  when 
touched  to  the  quick  by  Gerious  wrong  it  was  capable  of  the  most 
savage,  secret,  and  deliberate  vengeance.  A  traditional  religion 
Btrengthened  its  retrospective  tendencies.  No  people  brooded 
more  upon  old  wrongs,  clung  more  closely  to  old  habits,  were 
more  governed  by  imagination,  association,  and  custom.  There 
was  a  strange  and  subtle  mixture  of  rare  stability  of  tendency 
and  instinct,  and  of  a  vein  of  deep  poetic,  religious  melancholy, 
with  a  temperament  in  many  respects  singularly  buoyant,  light- 
hearted  and  improvident,  with  great  quickness,  vividness,  and 
versatility  both  of  conception  and  expression.  Catholicism, 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  mud  hovels,  associated  with  sordid 
poverty  and  degradation,  and  obliged  to  avoid  every  form  of 
ostentation,  was  unable  to  become  the  instrument  of  aesthetic 
culture  which  it  has  proved  in  other  lands ;  but  every  traveller 
was  struck  with  the  natural  courtesy,  the  instinctive  tact,  the 
gay,  hospitable,  and  cheerful  manners  of  the  Irish  peasant,  and 
with  the  contrast  they  presented  to  the  deplorable  poverty  of 
his  lot.  The  country  was  naturally  very  fertile,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  provisions  in  some  districts  was  probably  exceeded  in 
no  part  of  Europe.'     This  cheapness  was,  no  doubt,  on  the 

■  There   ia  a  letter   In    the  Irish  penny  in  this  place,  which  is  but  half- 

RmoM  Office  from  Mr.  William  Wol-  a-mile  from  the  barrack,  and  allot  bcr 

lard  of  Galtballf,  in  the  county  of  provisions  proportionately  cheap.'    A 

Limoriclc,  to  Edward  Southwell,  the  pamphleteer  in  1729  says;  -AH  the 

Chief  Becretary,  dated  Aug,  21,  1705,  neceasariea  of  life  in  Ireland  are  at 

urging  the   retention   of   a  barrack  lowerpricestlian  in  anyothcrcouDti? 

which  had  been  established  in  that  on  this  side  of  Ihc  glolic.  The  people 

neighbourhood  for  the  protection  of  arc  encumbered  with  very  few  taics, 

a  linen    manufacture.      The  writer  and  labour  ia  clica;>er  ihan  in  any 

says,  '  The  market  is  rerived,  and  so  neighbouring  country,'  On  the  prices 

plentiful  that  the  soldiera  buy  a  goose  in    the  latter    half  of  the  century, 

for  id.,  a  duck  tea  Id., »  hen  tor  Id.,  see  Arthur  Toung's  Tour,  ii.  232. 
chlekeo  f or  ^  and  t  wenly-f odi  eggs  k 
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whole,  aa  evil,  and  arose  from  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
country,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  find 
sufficient  markets  for  his  produce ;  but  it,  at  least,  secured  in 
good  years  aa  abondance  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and 
stimulated  the  spirit  <^  hospitality  in  the  poorest  cabin.'  Owing, 
probably,  to  the  dense,  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  hovels,  in 
which  a  bole  in  the  roof  was  o^n  the  only  chimney,  blind- 
ness was  unusually  common,  and  imiumerable  blind  fiddlers 
tramsed  the  land,  and  found  a  welcome  at  every  fireside. 
Dancing  was  universal,  and  the  poor  dancing-master  was  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  figures  of  Irish  life.  Hurling  was  prac- 
tised with  a  passionate  enthusiasm.  The  love  of  music  was 
very  widely  spread.  Carolan,  the  last,  and  it  is  said  the  greatest, 
of  the  old  race  of  Irish  bards,  died  in  1737.  When  only 
eighteen,  he  became  blind  through  the  small-poz,  and  be  spent 
most  of  his  life  wandering  through  Connaught.  His  fame  now 
rests  chiefiy  upon  tradition,  but  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  appear  to  have  recognised  in  him  a  great  genius ;  and 
Goldsmith,  who  was  fascinated  by  his  music  in  early  youth,  re- 
tained bis  admiratioQ  for  it  to  the  end  of  his  life,* 

The  gradual  extension  of  loads  was  at  the  same  time  steadily 
reclaiming  the  west  and  south  from  Highland  anarchy;  the 
traditions  and  habits  of  civil  war  were  slowly  subsiding  both 
among  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  and  religious  bigotry 
more  rapidly  diminished.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  mark 
out  with  accuracy  the  stages  of  this  progress,  but  the  fact  is 
altogether  incontestable.  Few  legislative  bodies  ever  exhibited  a 
more  savage  intolerance  than  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
same  century  the  Irish  Parliament  showed  itself  far  more  liberal 
in  it^  dealings  with  Catholics  than  the  Parliament  of  England, 

'  See    the     slriking    picture    in  and    Haidiman'B   Iriih    Miulreltf, 

Arthur  TooDg's  Tbur,  ii.  Il8.  Swift's      welMmown       poem       on 

■  Goldsmith's    2iiayf,    vi.      For  O'RouFke'a  feast  was  translated  from 

further  particulars  about  Carolan,  sec  a  poem  bj  Carolan,  and  toma  of  hi* 

Nichols's  lAterary  lilatlratioat  of  the  airs  were  adopted  b^  Hoore  for  hia 

Sifkteeidk  CaiUwy,  vii.  pp,  683-6^4,  melodies. 


England.* 

^VlKlt  I  have  written  may  be  sufficient 
life  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centi 
the  corrupt,  frivolous,  «;rotrS(pie,  and  liarl): 
been  represented  ;  that  anion^  many  and  «j 
public  spirit  and  intellectual  energy  may  1 
be  added  that  great  improvements  were  at 
material  aspect  of  Dublin. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centur} 
and  population  the  second  city  in  the  empi 
ing  to  the  most  trustworthy  accounts, 
120,000  inhabitants.  Like  most  things  ii 
vivid  contrasts,  and  strangers  were  equally 
of  beggars,  the  inferiority  of  the  inns,  the 
I  of  the  streets  of  the  old  town,  and  with  tli 

^  '  It  ig  extremely  unfortunate  that  Campbell 

the  popular  English  conceptions  of  *  With  rcs| 

Ireland  in  the  closing  years  of  the  happily  di 

eighteenth  century  are  derived  mainly  circulated 

from  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  who  lived  excess  we 

in  the    most  dissipated   section  of  $oph\calS^ 

Irish    society,  and    who    habitually  p.  31).     T) 

coloured,  for  the  sake  of  effect^  what-  also    noti 

ever  he  described.     Arthur  Young,  throngh  J 

writing  in  1776,  says :  *  Drinking  and  (who  gen< 

duelling  are  the  two  charges  which  able  view 

have  long  been  alleged  against  the  neither  h< 
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the  iiefT  qnarter,  and  the  brilliant  and  boapitable  sodetj  tbat 
iobabited  it.  The  Liffej  was  spanned  by  four  bridges,  and  an- 
other on  a  grander  scale  was  undertaken  in  1753.  St.  Stephen's 
Green  was  considered  the  largest  square  in  Europe.  The  quays 
oi  Dublin  were  widely  celebrated,  but  the  chief  boast  of  the 
city  was  the  new  Parliament  House,  which  was  built  between 
1729  and  1739  for  the  very  moderate  sum  of  34,000^.,  and  was 
juMly  r^iarded  as  for  superior  in  beauty  to  the  Parliament  House 
of  Westminster.  In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  pf  the  early 
Stuarts  the  Irish  FarUament  met  in  the  Castle  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Chief  Governor.  It  afterwards  assembled  at  the  Tholsel^ 
in  Chichester  House,  and  during  the  erection  of  the  Parliament 
House  in  two  great  rooms  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The 
new  edifice  was  chiefly  built  by  the  surveyor-general,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Pearce,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  FarUament,  and 
it  entitles  him  to  a  very  high  place  among  the  architects  of  his 
time.'  In  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  city  had  nothing  to 
boast  of,  for  the  churches,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were 
wholly  devoid  of  beauty,  and  their  monuments  were  clumsy, 
scanty,  aad  mean ;  but  the  collie,  though  it  wanted  the 
venerable  charm  of  the  Engli^  universities,  spread  in  stately 
squares  ha  beyond  its  original  limits.  The  cheapness  of  its 
education  and  the  prevailing  distaste  for  industrial  life  which 
induced  crowds  of  poor  gentry  to  send  their  sons  to  the  Uni- 
versity, when  they  would  have  done  far  better  to  send  them  to 
the  counter,  contributed  to  support  it,*  and  in  spite  of  great  dis- 
cooragement,  it  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  escaped  the  torpor 
which  had  at  this  time  fallen  over  the  universities  of  England. 
It  is  said  before  the  middle  of  the  century  to  have  contained 
about  700   students.'      A  laboratory  and   anatomical   theatre 

■  Compare    Lord     Moantmoirea'  them  for  the  preferments  In  tbeir 

Sitt.  of  the  ItUK  Parhament,  i.  pp.  own    comitry.' — Madden's    Prapotal 

390-391.     Gilbert's  i/irt.  of  Itablin.  for    the    General    EntrmiragtntmU    qf 

iii.  73-77.'  Laarniag  in  Dublin  Callege  (Dublin, 

'  'It  in  peculiar  to  this  island  IT32),p.lO.     See  loo  Arthur  lonng's 

thai  klmoat  ereir  fmnily  in  it  of  any  Tour,  ii.  343. 

(orttme  or  snbatance  send  tbeir  sons  ■  Deterij^ion  of  tht  City^  DtMin, 

to  the  oollegs  in  oidJar  to  qualify  by  Edward  Lloyd  (1732). 
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had  been  opened  in  1710  and  1711.  The  range  of  itiBtraction 
had  been  about  the  eame  time  enlarged  by  the  introdaction  of 
lectures  on  cbemiatry,  anatomy,  and  botany,  and  a  few  jaas 
later  by  the  foundation  of  new  leotureshipB  on  oratory,  hiatory, 
Dfttural  and  experimental  philosophy.  The  library  was  assisted 
by  grants  from  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  waa  enriched  by  large 
collections  of  books  and  manuscripts  bequeathed  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Palliser,  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  by  Gilbert,  the  Vice-Provost  and  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  by  Steam,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  its  present 
noble  reading-room  was  opened  in  1732.'  Another  library — 
comprising  that  which  had  once  belonged  to  Stillingfleet — had 
been  founded  in  Dublin  by  Bishop  Marsh,  and  was  iQCOT3>orated 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1707. 

The  traces  of  recent  civil  war  and  the  arrogance  of  a 
dominant  minority  were  painfully  apparent.  The  statue  of 
William  III.  stood  as  the  most  conspicaous  monument  opposite 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  A  bust  of  the  same  sovereign, 
bearing  an  insulting  distich  reflecting  on  the  adherents  of 
James,'  was  annually  painted  by  the  corporation.  The  toast 
of  *  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory  '  was  given  on 
all  public  occasions  by  the  Viceroy.  The  walls  of  the  House 
of  Lords  were  hung  with  tapestry  representing  the  siege  of 
Derry  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  A  standing  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  excluded  Catholics  even  from  the  gal- 
lery.* The  anniversaries  of  the  Battle  of  Aghrim,  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  discovery  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  were  always  celebrated. 
On  the  last-named  occasion,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  went  in  full 


'  CiLacpbelVt  FAiloiophieal  Surrin/.  indiepatablybetlerthanoors.'— Clie«- 

Taylor'a  ITut.   ff  the   Uaintrnli/  of  tPTfield's  Miiarllaaaiut  ttWii,  iv.  p. 

Dublin.  Edwni<Ws  JTut.  qf  Librarlet.  237.    Tbere   ii  a  curious  picture  of 

Ooldamith,   in  his  Li/e  itf   PariuiU,  student    life   in    Dublin   tlniversity 

DOlicesIbat  the  entrance  examiciit  ion  during  the  firathalf  of  (lie  eiehteenib 

at  Dublin  was  loach  mora  stringent  century,  in  Burdy's  Li/e  ef  Slielbm. 
than   at  Oitord   or    Cambrid^,  and  ' 'Maywe  never  wanta  Wiltiamite 

Obesteriield,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  Tokiclithe  brcechof  a  Jaoobit«l' 

of  Waterford  (Nov.  30,  1731),  says:  "  Comauiu'  JvuituiU,  iii.  91^ 

*  The  Iiiafa  schools  and  univertitiea  ara 
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state  to  Christ's  Church,  vhere  a  sencon  on  the  rebellion  was 
preached.  At  noon  the  great  guns  of  the  Caatle  were  fired.  The 
church  bells  were  nxag,  and  the  day  concluded  with  bonfires  and 
illuminations.  Like  London  and  Edinburgh,  Dublin  possessed 
many  elements  of  disorder,  and  several  men  were  killed  and 
sereial  others  hamstrung  or  otherwise  brutally  injured  in  savage 
feuds  between  the  Ormond  and  the  Liberty  boys,  between 
the  students  of  the  University  and  the  butchers  around  St. 
Patrick,  between  the  butchers  and  the  weavers,  and  between 
the  butchen  and  the  soldiers.  As  in  most  English  towns,  bull- 
baiting  was  a  very  popular  amusement,  and  many  riots  grew  out 
of  the  detemunation  of  the  populace  to  bait  cattle  that  were 
being  brought  to  market.  Occasionally,  too,  in  seasons  of 
great  distress  there  were  outbreaks  against  foreign  goods,  and 
shops  containing  them  were  sacked.  The  police  of  the  town 
seems  to  have  been  very  insufficient,  but  an  important  step  was 
taken  in  the  cause  of  order  by  the  adoption  in  1719  of  a  new 
system  of  lighting  the  streets  after  the  model  of  London,  which 
was  extended  to  Cork  and  Limerick.  Largo  lanterns  were 
provided  at  the  public  expense  to  be  lighted  in  the  dark  quarters 
of  the  moon  from  half  an  hour  after  sunset  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  other  quarters  of  the  moon  during  which  there  had 
previously  been  no  lights,  whenever  the  moon  was  dowa  or  over- 
shadowed.' There  was  not  much  industrial  life,  but  the  linen 
trade  was  flourishing,  a  Linen  Hall  was  built  in  1728,  and 
there  was  also  a  considerable  manufactory  of  tapestry  and  car- 
pets. 

Among  the  higher  classes  there  are  some  traces  of  an  im- 
morality of  a  graver  kind  than  the  ordinary  dissipation  of  Irish 
life.  In  the  early  Hanoverian  period  a  wave  of  impiety  broke 
over  both  islands,  and  great  indignation,  and  even  const«mation 
was  excited  in  Ireland  by  the  report  that  there  existed  in  Dub- 
lin, among  some  men  of  fashion,  a  club  called  the  '  Blasters,'  or 
'The  Hell-fire  Club,'  resembling  the  Medmenham  brotherhood 
which  some  years  later  became  so  celebrated  in  England,  It 
'  6Geo.  I.  c.  18. 


ing  a  rewara   lor   inu   ii[HJiciieiioiuii  v^i  a^vn. , 
time  deploring  a  great  and  growing  neglect  • 
of  religious  education,  and  of  the  o])servance  > 
as  an  incn-ase  of  idleness,  luxury,  i)rofanitv,  n 
ing.'      The  existence  of  tlie  hell-fire  club  has 
the  charges  against  its  members  were  cert  a 
established,  but  there  can  be  little  questio 
of  the   Lords'  Committee   was   riglit   in   it 
morals  of  many  of  the  upper  classes.     Th< 
was  equally  famous  for  his  profligacy  and 
in  1739  Lord  Santry  was  arraigned  and  foun< 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  for  having  killed  a 
fray. 

The  nmnber  of  carriages  in  proportion  t< 
the  city  was  unusually  great.     It  is  said  ths 
filled  with  gentlemen  sometimes  assembled 
Lieutenant  on  his  arrival  from  England.^ 


*  The  report  of  the  Lords'  Com-  the  Dean  of  1 

mittee  wiU  be  found  in   Madden  s  repentance,  ar 

Hist,  of  Periodical  Literature  in  Ire-  and  notorious 

landf  ii.  417-420.  Berkeley  alludes  to  last  acts  of  tlie 

the  hell-fire  club,  and  a  curious  anec-  send  this  Icttc 

dote  is  related   in   Burdy's  Life  of  to  the  Earl  o 

Skelton  of  a  nobleman,  a  member  of  most  religious 

the  club,  to  whom  Dr.  Madden  went  most  punctili 

to  obtain  a  subscription  to  a  charity,  who  was  thro 
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200  backD^-carria^B  and  as  many  chairs,'  and  it  was  noticed 
as  a  mngnlarity  of  Dublin,  which  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the 
wretched  pavement  or  to  the  prevailing  habits  of  ostentation, 
that  ladies  scarcely  ever  appeared  on  foot  in  the  streets.*  They 
were  famous  for  their  grace  in  dancing,  as  the  men  were  for 
their  skill  in  swimming.*  The  hospitality  of  the  upper  classes 
was  notorious,  and  it  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  brilliancy 
or  giaoe.  No  one  can  look  over  the  fugitive  literature  of 
Dublin  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  without 
being  struck  with  the  very  large  amount  of  admirable  witty, 
and  satirical  poetry  that  was  produced.  The  curse  of  absen- 
teeism was  little  felt  in  Dublin,  where  the  Parliament  secured 
the  presence  of  most  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  much  of  the 
talent  of  the  country ;  and  during  the  residence  of  the  Viceroy 
the  influence  of  a  court,  and  the  weekly  balls  in  the  winter  time 
at  the  Castle,  contributed  to  the  sparkling,  showy  character  of 
Dublin  society.  Dorset,  DevonBhire,  and  Chesterfield  were 
especially  famous  for  the  munificence  of  their  hospitality,  and 
the  unnatural  restriction  of  the  spberRs  of  political  and  industrial 
enterprise  had  thrown  the  energies  of  the  upper  classes  to  an 
unhealthy  degree  into  the  cultivation  of  social  habits. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  difference  between  society  in 
Dublin  and  in  London  was  probably  much  less  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. An  English  lady  who  moved  much  in  both,  and  whose 
charming  letters  furnish  some  of  the  best  pictures  of  Irish  life  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  writing  from  Dublin  in 
1731,  says :  '  As  for  the  generality  of  people  that  I  meet  with  here, 
they  are  much  the  same  as  in  England — a  mixture  of  good  and 
bad.  All  that  I  have  met  with  behave  themselves  very  decently 
according  to  their  rank ;  now  and  then  an  oddity  breaks  out,  but 
never  so  extraordinary  but  that  I  can  match  them  in  England, 
There  is  a  heartiness  among  them  that  is  more  like  Cornwall 

'  liajA'B  DetcriptioH  of  Dttblin,  like  (o  walking.     Forster'a  Z^fe  <f 

'  Campbell's  Phiioiophiaal  Surrea,  Sirift,  p.  101. 
pp.  45,  *6,      Bwitt  was  particularly  ■  &iikmaD'B  Lift  Oj 

angry  with  Irish  ladies  for  their  dis-  24,  35. 


ii 


^..tAiv/p^,  aiiu  Luat    ix  man  may  go  mt 
which  he  will  find  actuated  by  no  otl; 
tlie  most  cultivated  politent'ss  and  tl 
The    ostentatious    profusion    of  disli 
servants  at  Irisli  entertainments  whi 
English  travellers,  and  which  had  und 
were  merely  the  natural  result  of  th 
the  country  which  made  both  food  am 
Another  difference,  which  was  perhap 
greater  mixture  of  professions  and  ran! 
of  artists  and  actors  was  perceptibly 
Handel  was  at  once  received  with  an  < 
Ebrington,  one  of  the  best  Irish  actors 
tremely  advantageous  offer  from  Lon( 
ground  that  in  his  own  country  ther 
house  to  which  he  was  not  a  welcome  ^ 
Booksellers  were  numerous ;  and  t! 
friend  and  publisher  of  Swift,  was  for 
literary  society.    For  the  most  part, 


1  Mn.  l>elanj*t  Memoin,  i.  291.  Dingh 

*  Hmr  in  Ir§Umdt  ii.  p.  241.  rather 

'  A  timvellerwho  visited  Dablin  that* a 

f  in  1739  gave  the  following  list  of  the  the  pri 

prices  then  current.    '  It  is  now  the  1 25.  E 

month   of    October,  and   on   exact  (Hritis 
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3  with  native  productions,  but  were  employed  in  fabri- 
cating cheap  editions  of  English  books.  As  the  Act  of  Anne 
for  the  protection  of  literary  property  did  not  extend  to  Ireland, 
this  proceeding  was  legal,  the  most  proroinent  English  boohs 
were  usually  reprinted  in  Dublin,  and  great  numbers  of  these 
reprints  passed  to  the  colonies.  It  is  an  amusing  fact  that 
when  RichardBOD  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  piracy  by  sending 
over  for  sale  a  large  number  of  copies  of '  Pamela '  immediately 
on  its  publication,  he  was  accused  of  having  scandalously  invaded 
the  legitimate  profits  of  the  Dublin  printers.'  '  The  Dublin 
News-letter,'  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  local  newspaper, 
was  published  as  early  as  1685,  'Pue's  Occurrences,'  which 
obtained  a  much  greater  popularity,  appeared  in  1703,  and  there 
were  several  other  papers  before  the  middle  of  the  century.* 

The  taste  fur  music  was  stronger  and  more  general  than  the 
taste  for  literature.  There  was  a  public  garden  for  musical  enter- 
tainments, after  the  model  of  Vauihall ;  a  music-hall,  founded 
in  1741 ;  a  considerable  society  of  amateur  musicians,  who  cul- 
tivated the  art  and  sang  for  charities  ;  *  a  musical  academy, 
established  in  1755,  and  presided  over  by  Lord  MomingtoD. 
Foreign  artists  were  always  warmly  welcomed.  Dubourg,  the 
violinist,  the  favourite  papil  of  Geminiani,  came  to  Dublin 
in  1728,  and  resided  there  for  many  years.  Handel,  as  we 
liave  seen,  first  brought  out  his  'Messiah' in  Dublin.     Rou- 


'  In  the  Dublin  Spy,  Nov.  E, 
1753,  will  be  found  a  violoDt  invcc- 
ttT«  Againal  Richardson,  becaose  '  to 
cany  hU  black  deaigns  gainst  tbU 
IdDgdom  into  ciecation,  when  he 
published  Pamela  he  sent  over  one 
Bacon,  and  gave  bim  1,500  sets  of 
the  novel,  to  the  great  loss  oi  our 
printera  and  stationers  here,  who 
coold  have  pTinted  it  here  and  sold 
it  at  bttlf-price.'  In  a  previous  letter 
in  the  same  paper  (Oct.  29,  1753), 
there  is  a  complaint  that  London 
booksellers  were  beginning  habitually 
to  take  this  course,  and  thns  to  fore- 
■lall  Irish  editionn.  See.  too.  on  this 
subject,  Warhurton  and  Wbitelaw'a 
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ITitt.  of  Ihihiia,  ii.  1157,  and  the 
Antholjfgia  Hiberitica,  ii.  *07. 

'  Madden 's  Hitt.  of  Peritidieal 
Lileratun  in  Ireland,  i.  199-226. 

*  This  farm  of  charity  was  prob- 
ably more  general  in  DnbKn  than  in 
any  other  city  of  the  empire.  There 
was  'The  Charitable  Musical  Societj 
for  the  heneSt  of  imprisoned  debtors,' 
'  The  Charitable  Musical  Society,  held 
at  the  Bear  at  College  Green,'  'The 
Musical  Sociely  for  the  enlargement 
of  .Stevens'  Hospital,'  -The  Mosical 
Society  in  Werburgh  Street,'— See 
Horatio  Townshend's  Aooeunt  of  tia 
Viiit  of  Bandel  to  Dublin,  p.  33. 
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hiliac,  at  a  time  when  he  was  hardly  known  in  Eagland,  exe- 
cuted hiuts  for  the  University.  Geminiam  came  to  Dublin 
about  1763.  Ganick  acted  'Hamlet'  in  Dublin  before  be 
attempted  it  in  England.  There  were  two  theatres,  and  a  great, 
and  indeed  estrayagant,  passion  for  good  acting.  Among  the 
dramatists  of  the  seventeenth  century  Congreve  and  Farquhai 
were  both  Irish  by  education,  and  the  second,  at  least,  was  Irish 
by  birth.'  Among  the  Irish  actors  and  actresses  who  attained 
to  great  eminence  on  the  English  stage  during  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  Wilkes,  who  was  the  contemporary  and  almost 
the  equal  of  Betterton ;  Macklin,  the  first  considerable  reviver 
of  Shakespeare  ;  Barry,  who  was  pronounced  to  be  the  best  ]over 
on  the  stage  ;  Mrs.  Woffington,  the  President  of  the  Beefsteak 
Club;  Mrs,  Bellamy,  whose  memoirs  are  still  read;  as  well  as 
Elrington,  Sheridan,  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  The  Dublin  theaties 
underwent  many  strange  viciasltudea  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  record,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  trait  of 
manners  that  when  Sheridan  had  for  a  time  reformed  the  chief 
theatre  it  was  warmly  patronised  by  the  Protestant  clergy. 
'There  have  been  sometimes,'  he  stated,  'more  than  thirty 
clergymen  in  the  pit  at  a  time,  many  of  them  deans  or  doctors 
of  divinity,  though  formerly  perhaps  none  of  that  order  had  ever 
entered  the  doors,  unless  a  few  who  skulked  in  the  gallery  dis- 
guised.' In  1701  the  fall  of  a  gallery  in  the  theatre  during  the 
representation  of  '  The  Libertine,'  one  of  the  most  grossly  im- 
moral of  the  plays  of  Shndwell,  had  produced  for  a  time  a 
religious  panic,  and  the  play  was  for  twenty  years  banished  &om 
the  stage ;  but  in  general  there  appears  to  have  been  little  or 

'  Of  Congreve,  Dr.  Johnson  says:  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 

'It  was  Baid  by  hjmeelf  that  he  owed  cenlury.   Macaulay  says  of  him: 'Uis 

hia  oativity  to  England,  but  by  every  learning  docs  great   honour  to  his 

one  else  that  he  was  bom  in  Ireland.'  itialructora.    Prom    his   writings    it 

Both  CongrcvQ  and   Farquhar  were  appears  not  only  tliat  lie  was  well 

educated  at  Trinity  College,  but  the  aoquainlcd  with  Latin  literature,  but 

latter  is  said  to  Lave  been  exi«llcd  tliat  bis  knowledge  of  the  Greek  poets 

on  account  of  a  very  profane  witti-  was  such  aa  was  not  in  his  lime  com- 

cism.  See  X<cigh  Hunt's  Biographical  mon,  even  in  a  college.' — Euagt,  it. 

Jiatiet.     Congreve  sniq>ort8  the  high  IGG. 
view  1  have  taken  o(  Iriib  edncation 
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nothing  of  that  pDritanical  feeling  on  the  subject  whioh  was 
general  in  Scotland,  aod  which  in  the  preetmt  century  became 
almost  equally  general  among  the  clergy  of  Ireland.' 

The  civilisation  of- the  nation  was  concentrated  to  a  Bom&- 
what  disproportionate  extent  in  the  capital,  yet  provincial  life 
had  already  in  its  leading  features  more  of  it«  modem  aspect 
than  has  sometimes  been  imagined.  Resident  country  gen- 
tlemen, and  especially  improving  country  gentlemen,  were  much 
rarer  Uian  in  England,  but  there  were  few  counties  in  which 
some  did  not  exist,  and  there  were  some  parts  of  Ireland  where 
they  were  numerous.*  Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  roads.  After  about  the  first  quarter  of  tJie 
eighteenth  century  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
crowded  with  notices  of  works  of  this  kind  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  country.  When  Whitefield  visited  Ireland  for  the  first 
time  in  1738  he  was  especially  struck  with  the  cheapness  of  the 
provisions  and  the  goodness  of  the  roade.*  An  English  traveller 
ia  1764,  who  traversed  the  three  provinces  of  Ulster,  Leinster, 
and  Mnnster,  states  that  he  found  no  serious  difficulty  during  his 
journey,  that  the  roads  were  in  general  tolerably  good  for  riding, 
but  by  no  means  equal  to  those  in  Engltmd  for  carriages,  and  that 
there  were  turnpikes  on  all  the  principal  highways.*  In  1776 
Arthur  Young  found  their  condition  greatly  improved,  and  de- 
scribed them  as,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  those  in  England.* 
Inland  navigation  was  also  considerably  extended,  especially  in 
the  counties  of  Arm^h  and  Down. 

■  Gilbert's  Hiit.  of  Dublin.  White-  *  Buah's  Hihenda  Curiota,  p.  37. 
law's  Hitt.  ^  Dubhit.  Hitchcock's  He  adds ;' The  EnglislimaQ  of  temper 
Jlirt.  of  the  Irii\  Stage.  Madden'a  and  diBcretion  will  meet  with  as  few 
nut.  ^  In$h  Periodical  Literature.  difficulties  Iravelling  through  thi( 
BefieeiiBiu  end  RetolHtioia  far  the  icin^dom  as  in  his  own '  (p.  133). 
OerUtetnen^ Ireland.  The -Veitwir* of  Cumberland  notices  'the  wretch^ 
Macklin,  GajTich,  luid  Mrs.  Bellamy.  accommodation  of  the  inns,  partica- 
Lloyd's  Bctcrijalimef  Dublin.  Camp-  Inrly  in  the  west,'  and  says  that 
bell's  PkiHuoj/kical  Surrey;  and  the  travelling  in  Ireland  is  'not  mneh 
Iburtot  Arthur  Young,  Bush,  Twiss,  unlike  travelling  in  Spain.' — JWemmrt, 
and  Denrick.  i.  256 

'See  the   detailed    accounts  in  '  Arthur  Young's  roKr.ii.  160,181. 

Smith's  Coonly  Histories.  See,   too,  the    similar  judgment  of 

■  Tyerman'a  Li/e  if  WAiiefield,  i.      Twiaa,T»iir  in  Ireland  in  m6,p.\91. 

m. 


hi<j;hw{iymeii  were  niiinefous,  but  in  the  rest  o 
appear  to  have  Ix^en  at  least  as  rare  as  in  KnL;lai 
periods  of  political  disturbance  and  of  \\'hitel 
lers  were  usually  unmolested/'  The  strout;-  1h 
mineral  waters  which  was  then  at  its  height  in 
to  Ireland,  and  appears  to  have  given  some  stin 
The  deer  which  once  wandered  in  numbers  o 
were  growing  rare.  The  last  wolf  was  shot  i 
With  the  increased  facilities  of  locomotion,  a: 
through  the  operation  of  the  charter  school 
over  large  districts  was  rapidly  disappearing, 
authority  in  1738  states  that  not  more  than  oi 
was  ignorant  of  English  f  and  anotlier  writer, 
County  of  Down  a  few  years  later,  declared  t 
only  prevalent  among  the  poorer  Catholics,  an« 
a  strong  desire  that  their  children  should  1 
the  preceding  century  Bedell  and  Boyle  ha( 
to  translate  the  Bible  and  to  spread  the  doctrin 
in  the  native  language  was  the  true  methc 
Catholicism  in  Ireland.     The  Lower  House 

*  Hitchcock's   Vi^w  of  the  Irish  tories  of  Kerr) 
Stage,  i.  101.  *  Anthohgi 

*  Grattan's  Life,  i.  144-147.  Smith's  //ijrf.  . 

*  Twiss'  Tour  in  Ireland,  p.  197.  wolf  killed   ii 
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1703  passed  a  resolution  desiring  the  appointment  in  every 
parish  of  an  Iriah-speaking  minister.  Archbishop  King  supported 
the  plan.  Trinity  College  made  arrangements  for  eaching  Irish 
to  students.  The  English  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  gave  some  assistance ;  and  two  or  three  clergymen 
devoted  themselves  with  eminent  aucceas  to  preaching  to  the 
people  in  their  own  tongue.  The  Government,  however,  which 
desired  to  eradicate  the  language,  discountenanced  their  efforts. 
Several  of  the  bishops  in  consequence  threw  obstacles  in  their 
way,  and  in  the  general  religious  apathy  of  the  first  Hanoverian 
reigns,  they  appear  to  have  entirely  ceased.' 

A  feeble  provincial  press  had  arisen,  but  it  seems  as  yet  to 
have  been  confined  to  three  cities.  The  first  Cork  newspaper 
was  puHished  about  1716,  and  three  or  four  others  existed,  though 
probably  not  simultaneously,  in  the  next  forty  years.  The 
'Waterford  Flying  Post'  was  founded  in  1729,  the  'Belfast 
N'ews-letter'inl737,andEngli8h  newspapers  and  periodicals  were 
occasionally  reprinted.*  Country  gentlemen  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century  were  everywhere  very  illiterate,  and  the  wealthier 
members  of  the  class  among  whom  cultivation  would  most  com- 
monly be  found  were  usually  absentees,  so  that  the  little  intel-  . 
lectual  life  in  the  provinces  emanated  chiefly  from,  the  clergy. 
The  names  of  Swift,  Berkeley,  King,  Madden,  Pamell,  Browne, 
and  Skelton  are  sufficient  to  show  how  prominent  they  were 
among  Irish  writers.  A  Cathedral  library  had  been  founded  at 
Kilkenny  by  Otway,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  1692,  and  others  appear 
to  have  been  established  in  the  next  half-century  at  Cork,  Deny, 
and  Raphoe.* 

A  serious  and  enduring  change  passed  over  the  material 

■  An  iotereating  accaont  of  these  634,  B3n.    Bonlter  wiinnly  palronised 

efforts  will  be   found    in  two   liltle  Richardson,  who,  he  said,  lost  severs! 

books  by  John   EJchardaon — one   of  hnndrcds  of  pounds   in    having  the 

th«  most  active  of  the  evangeliats—  Prayer-book  piinled  in  Irish.     Boul- 

called-4  Biitoty  if  the  AttempU  to  ter's /.ert«r»,  ii.  29.    See,  too,  Killen't 

Chartirt  the  PopiA  NatiTa  of  Ireland  SccUMartiral  Hilt.  ii.  206-208. 

(2nd  ed.  1T13),  and  A  Prapetal  for  '  Madden 'a    Hiit.    of   PeruMeal 

tie  Caitrm-iicn  ef  th«  Plij/hh  A'atirei  lAterature  in  Ireland. 

of  Irtland  (1712).     Sec,  too.  ?crrys  •  Edwarda'i    Bitt.   af   Zibraritt, 

Hitt.  y  the  C/mreh  of  England,  iii.  vol.  ii. 
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aspect  of  the  country  in  the  forty  years  that  fblloved  the  Revolo- 
ti(Hit  from  the  rapid  destruction  of  its  finest  voods.  The  history 
of  this  destnictioii  is  a  curious  and  a  ntelancholy  one.  When 
the  English  first  eetabli^ed  themselves  in  Ireland  no  country  in 
Europe  was  more  abundantly  wooded.  According  to  Giroldua 
Cambrenais,  the  woodland  even  exceeded  in  extent  the  plain  or 
open  ground,'  and  Spenser  has  commemoiated,  in  lines  of  much 
beauty,  this  aspect  of  Irish  scenery.'  In  the  long  wars  with  the 
English  these  woods  naturally  played  a  great  part ;  they  were  the 
favourite  refuge  of  the  natives,  and  it  became  a  common  saying 
that  *  the  Irish  could  never  be  tamed  while  the  leaves  were  upon 
the  trees.'  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  law  was 
enacted  for  cutting  passages  through  the  forests  in  order  to 
repress  the  boldness  of  the  Irish ;  and  the  policy  of  felling  the 
woods,  as  a  military  measure,  was  afterwards  pursued  by  the 
English  on  a  gigantic  scale  during  the  wars  under  Elizabeth  and 
in  the  long  peace  that  followed.'  The  confiscations  that  resulted 
from  the  Revolution  almost  completed  the  work.  The  new  prc>- 
prietors  had  none  of  the  associations  which  attached  the  Irish  to 
the  trees  that  had  sheltered  their  childhood  and  which  their  foie< 

'  aimldm  CainbreDs[s,  Topographia  Hibm-nica,  Ditt.  1. 
'  ■  Whylomc  when  Irelajid  florished  in  fame 
Of  wealth  and  goodness,  far  above  the  rest 
Of  all  that  bear  the  Biitisb  island's  name, 
The  gods  then  nsed  fot  pleasure  and  for  rest 
Oft  to  resort  thereto,  when  seemed  them  best, 
liut  none  of  all  therein  more  pleasure  found 
Than  CjTitliLa,  that  is  sovraine  queeno  profest 
Of  woods  and  foresis,  which  therein  abound 


gprinUcd  with 


•  SCCBl 


;ng  paper  on  the 
woodlands  of  Ireland,  in  the  UUtcr 
Jimmal  1^  Arehaotagy,  voi.  vi.  Boato 
says :  '  Id  ancient  limes,  as  long  ns 
the  land  was  in  foil  possession  of  llic 
Irish  themselves,  all  Ireland  was  very 
follofwoodBon  every  aide,  as  evidently 
l^pearelh  by  the  writings  of  Giraldiis 
Oambrcnsis.  ,  .  .  Hut  the  English 
havingsettled  themselves  in  (he land, 
did  by  degrees  greatly  diminish  the 
woodsin  all  the  places  where  they  were 
mastera,  partly  to  deprive  the  thieves 


than  most  on  ground.' 
Faiiy  IJuceii,  canto  vi.  38. 
of  Iheir  refuge  and  pnrtly  to  gain 
greater  scope  of  profitahle  lands.  .  . 
Since  the  subduing  of  the  last  great 
rebellion  before  this,  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  Earl  of  Tirone  ...  the 
remaining  wcK>ds  have  been  very 
much  diminished,  and  in  sundry 
places  quite  destroyed,  partly  for  the 
reason  last  mentioned,  anil  partly  for 
the  wood  and  limber  itself . .  .  and  for 
the  making  of  charcoal  for  the  iron 
works.'— Boat e"s  Xalnral  IIitt.t^  Ir»- 
laNJ(1651>>,  pp.  OU,  100. 
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fathers  had  planted ;  aod,  fearing  lest  a  political  change  should 
dejwive  them  of  their  estates,  they  speedily  cut  down  and  sold 
the  woods,  and  thus  inflicted  an  almost  irreparable  injury  on  the 
countiy.  Few  subjecta  fill  a  larger  place  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  economical  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  lost  years  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the 
disposal  of  the  confiscated  estates  gave  it  a  prominent  place  in 
their  report.  '  Dreadful  havoc,'  they  wrote, '  has  been  committed 
on  the  woods  of  the  proscribed.  .  .  .  Those  on  whom  the  con- 
fiscated lands  have  been  bestowed  or  their  ^^ents  have  been  so 
eager  to  seize  apon  the  smallest  profits  that  several  large  trees 
have  been  cut  down  and  sold  for  sixpence  each.  The  destruction 
is  still  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  the  country.' '  Trees  to  the 
value  of  20,0002.  were  cut  down,  buoq  after  the  devolution, 
upon  the  single  estate  of  Sir  V.  Brown  in  Kerry.'  Wetenhall, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Kilmore  from  1699  to  1713,  distinguished 
himself  by  cutting  down  and  selling  for  his  own  profit,  timber  on 
hia  diocesan  property  which  would  soon  have  attained  an  equal 
value;  Hickman,  who  was  Bishop  of  Derry  from  1703  to  1713, 
was  guilty  of  the  same  pecidatlon,*  At  the  time  of  the  great 
confiscations  in  Ulster  one  of  the  chief  inducements  held  out  to 
the  English  who  were  invited  to  settle  on  the  old  Irish  territory 
was  the  abundance  of  the  woods — 'the  goodliest  and  largest 
timber,  that  might  compare  with  any  in  his  Majesty's  dominions," 
but  before  the  century  had  closed  the  aspect  of  the  country  had 
wholly  changed.  A  paper  laid  before  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons describes  the  immense  quantity  of  timber  tiiat  in  the  last 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  being  shipped  from  Cole- 
raine  and  Belfast,  and  how  the  '  great  woods  in  the  counties  of 
Londonderry,  Down,  and  Antrim  were  almost  destroyed.'  *    The 

'  I  77.  under  the  name  o£  the  Iriah  Socielj 

*  Ibid.  built  LoQdoDdeny,  nnder  jEunea  I., 
'  See  OD  these  two  cases,  Muit'a       obtained  in  1609  permission  from  the 

SUt.  ii.  553.  king  to  cut  down  for  that  purpose 

'   See     Godkin's    Land     War    ia  50,000  oaks,  100,000  arh,  and  10,000 

Jraland,  p.  1B6.  elms.— TVai^    Btlating    to    Ireland, 

*  British  Hiueum  Add.  MSS.  9,760,  printed  by  the  Iriab   ArohBologioal 
p.  G3.    The  London  companj,  which  Society,  vol  ii.  pp.  78,  79. 
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evil,  in  the  yeais  that  followed  the  confiscation,  was  so  great  that 
an  Act  was  passed  under  William  enjoining  the  planting  of  a 
certain  number  of  trees  in  ever;  county,'  but  it  was  ioBtifficient 
to  counteract  the  destruction  which  was  due  to  the  cupidity  or 
the  fears  of  the  new  proprietors.  The  iion-works  planted  by 
the  English  settlers  after  the  Bestoration,  and  pushed  on  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  the  permanent  well-being  of  the  countiy, 
continued  the  work.*  The  destruction  of  the  woods  of  Mmuter, 
which  was  begun  on  a  large  scale  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Earl  of  Cork,*  was  continued  by  the  iron-works  of  Sir 
W.  Petty,*  and  in  1697  an  able  observer  declared  that  the  oldest 
and  most  magnificent  timber  was  already  '  destroyed  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  twenty  years  there  will  hardly  be  left  in  all  pro- 
bability an  oak  in  Ireland.' '  'Within  these  sixty  years,'. wrote 
the  historian  of  English  commerce  in  1719,  '  Ireland  was  better 
stocked  with  oak  timber  than  we  are  now,  but  the  iron-works  set 
up  there  have  in  a  few  years  swept  away  the  wood  to  that  degree 
that  they  have  not  small  stuff  enough  left  to  produce  bark  for 
their  tanning  nor  timber  for  common  uses.'  • 

The   state   of  agriculture  was   miserably  low.     A   taw   of 


>  10  Qui.  ni.  2e.  12. 

•  See  Boate's  yatural  Hitt.  qf 
Jtvlofld.  He  8a;s:  'It  U  iocredible 
what  quantitr  of  timber  is  ooiuumed 
b;  our  iron  work  in  %  year,  and 
wbeioia  there  was  never  ac  iron-work 
in  Ireland  before,  there  hath  been  a 
very  great  number  of  them  erected 
■ince  the  last  peace  in  evcrj  province, 
the  which  to  fumieh  witli  charcoal, 
it  was  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
fell  infinite  number*  o(  trees '(p.  100)- 
The  importoDce  of  Irish  woods  for 
the  purposes  of  monnfactute  ^>pear? 
to  have  been  occasionally  rect^inised 
at  ta  earlier  period.  'It  appears,' 
writes  the  historian  of  the  Protestant 
lefogeea,  'that  in  1689  there  were 
fourteen  glass-houses  in  England,  and 
a  great  qiiautilf  of  wood  was  used  in 
themanufactnie.  There  wasapetitioD 
Id  that  year  of  George  Longe,  for  a 
patent  for  making  glass,  u^ing  as  an 


inducement,  that  be  would  only  have 
two  glass-houses  in  England,  and  lh« 
rest  in  Ireland,  whereby  the  English 
woods  would  be  preserved  and  the 
Irish  superfluoqs  woods  used.'--- 
Duma's  ITmI.  ef  Prateitant  Refugeat, 
p.  264. 

■  Boate'B  Natural  mtt.  p.  102. 

*  ^mWh'a  lliitoru  qf  Eerry  (1756), 
p.  95. 

'  BritUh  Museum  USS.,  Bibl. 
Eger.  917,p.  151. 

•  Macpnerson'a  Annalt  ^  finn- 
mtrroe,  iii.  73,  Mr.  Froude,  with  his 
usual  accuracy  and  candour,  attribnteil 
the  demolition  of  the  Irish  woods 
cxdufiivoly  to  the  perversity  of  the 
native  Irish,  'The  sun  never  shone  on 
a  lovelier  country  as  nature  made 
i( ;  they  [the  native  population]  have 
pared  its  forests  to  the  slump,  liU 
itsbivcrs  indampanddesolation'I— 
TU  iMgluh  in  Ireland,  i.  22. 
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Chailes  I^  which  is  strikingly  iodicative  of  the  barbarous  condi- 
tioQ  of  the  nation,  mentions  and  condemns  the  commoQ  pmctices 
of  attaching  ploughs  and  harrovs  to  the  tails  of  horses  and  of 
pulliog  off  the  wool  from  living  sheep  instead  of  shearing  them.* 
Both  of  these  practices  we  have  already  detected  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  the  former  custom  long  sur- 
vived the  law  which  condemned  it.  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  an  essay 
puUished  in  1 678,  speaks  of  it  as  very  general.*  Madden,  ia 
1738,  noticed  that  it  still  lingered  in  some  districts.*  Arthur 
Young,  as  late  as  1777,  found  it  common  in  the  counties  of 
Mayo  and  of  Cavan,*  and  traces  of  it  in  some  remote  quarters 
may  be  found  even  in  the  present  century.*  Over  a  great  part 
of  Ireland  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  only 
a  single  kind  of  plough,  and  that  of  the  most  primitive  descrip- 
tion, was  employed.'  A  slow  but  steady  impi-ovement,  however, 
had  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dublin  Society.  A  gentle- 
man named  Edwards  brought  over  some  English  farmers  to 
teach  the  Irish  tillage,^  and  Bolton,  Archbishop  of  Gashel, 
who  died  in  1744,  and  Hoadly,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who 
died  in  1746,  are  said  to  have  both  done  good  service  to  the 
country  by  draining  bogs  and  improving  husbandry.*  The  ex- 
treme precariousnesB,  however,  of  tenures,  and  the  extreme 
ignorance  and  abject  poverty  of  the  cottiers,  made  great  progress 
impossible.  The  detailed  examination  of  Arthur  Young  showed 
that  Irish  husbandry  continued  still  far  inferior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, though  hardly,  I  think,  to  that  of  France ;  and  a  writer 


'  10  &  11  Charles  I.  ch.  15.  The 
l^iuidg  alleged  aie  paitly  the  ia- 
jury  doDB  to  the  breed  of  horses, 
but  partly  also  the  'cruelly  used  to 
the  beaslB.'  This  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
occasion  in  which  that  consideration 
^pearedin  Briiish  legislaiion.  The 
line  for  this  method  of  ploughing  wus 
at  one  time  treated  as  a  regular  tax- 
See  Oordoa'a  Siat.  of  Ireiaitd,  i.  3»8, 
338. 

*  Temple "s  WarU  (Essay  on  the 
Advancement  of  Trade  in  Ireland), 
ill.  16,  17.    The  object  was  to  save 


the  expense  of  harness. 

'  Ilejiectiom  a  nd  EetelatiiiHt  far 
the  Geatleinen  of  Inland,  p.  105. 

■  Young's  Tour,  i,  218,  286,  303. 

'  See  an  interesting  essay  on  this 
suhject  in  the  Ultter  Journal  ^ 
Arohaologyt  vol.  vi. 

•  Uefiectioat  and  Iteielutunu  for 
the  GestUmeniif  Ireland,  pp.  104, 105. 

'  Uobbs,  Oh  Irith  Trait,  part  I. 
p.  45. 

•  Mant's  J3tri.  i^  the  Irith  Cliwwl, 
ii.  581-697. 
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who  visited  Ireland  about  the  same  time,  notices  tbat  at  Lime- 
rick the  farmers  habitually  flung  their  manure  into  the  Shannon, 
on  the  supposition  that  their  land  was  already  sufficiently  rich.' 
The  g;Teat  development  of  pasture  was  unfavourable  to  agricul- 
ture, but  the  cattle  trade  brought  a  considerable  amount  of 
wealth  into  the  country.  It  was  not  until  the  dearth  of  1758 
that  the  Irish  were  allowed  to  send  salted  beef,  pork,  and 
butter  to  England,  but  the  continental  market  was  so  great  that 
the  prohibition  was  probably  but  little  felt,  and  most  of  the 
energy  of  the  formers  was  turned  in  this  direction.  A  great 
advance,  however,  was  made  in  gardening  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  many  new  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers 
were  introduced.' 

The  linen  manufacture  also  greatly  increased,  but  especially 
in  the  North,  where,  the  population  being  in  a  great  degree 
Protestant,  the  paralysis  of  the  penal  laws  was  comparatively 
unfelt.  The  English  Government  gave  it  some  real  encourage- 
ment in  the  form  of  bounties,  and  Iriah  linen  was  admitted 
freely  to  England,  while  that  of  other  countries  was  clogged  by 
heavy  duties.  '  In  the  reign  of  George  II.,'  said  a  writer  in 
1760, '  the  north  of  Ireland  began  to  wear  an  aspect  entirely 
new ;  and,  from  being  (through  want  of  industry,  business,  and 
tillage)  the  almost  eihausted  nursery  of  our  American  planta- 
tions, soon  became  a  populous  scene  of  improvement,  traffic, 
we^tb,  and  plenty,  and  is  at  this  day  a  well-planted  district,  con- 
siderable for  numbers  of  well-affected  useful  and  industrious 
subjects.'*  Belfast,  though  still  ranking  very  low  in  the  list  of 
Irish  towns,  was  beginning  to  emerge  into  prominence.  At  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  its  Presbytery  courageously 

'  CampbeWa  PkilMBpAieatSHrrri),  dence.    iii.     120)    Ihat     i-njA    Trim- 

p.  220.    I'hore  ia  a  foml  eiutmination  lestnn   was,  in   Iicr   lime,  esipocially 

of  the  stale  of  Irish  a^cullute  \a  famous  rs  a  florist,   ns  well  as  fni  hi'it 

the  Utter  half  of  the  century,  in  a  skill  in  iDCdicine  and  hia  goodness  to 

very  able  tbouffh   now  almost  for-  tlie  poor. 

(gotten  book,  Crumpc's  Ettai/  oh  the  '  '  Esaay   on    the    Ancient    and 

Beit  Meant  of  Proriding  Emjiloymeat  Modem  State  of  IreUnil.'  <]Uoted  by 

for  tho  People  {,\in-).  Macpherson,  IIM.  ,f  Cammereo,  iiL 

'Mrs.  Uelany  notices  {Corretpon'  318. 
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published  a  protest  against  that  act  which  appears  to  have 
excited  some  attention,  and  it  was  answered  in  a  str&in  of 
great  scnrrility  by  Milton,  who  speaks  very  contemptuously  of 
Bel&st  as  '  a  barbarous  nook  of  Ireland.' '  Belfast  continued 
to  be  a  great  centre  of  Fresbyterianism,  and  it  was  the  scene  of 
an  important  doctrinal  Bchism  in  1722.  In  1707—8  when  the 
Govemment  were  taking  measures  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  each  part  of  Ireland  and  to  arrest  the  priests,  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Belfast  wrote  to  the  secretary  Dawson  that 
he  had  just  thrown  into  gaol  the  only  priest  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  that,  having  had  lists  made  of  all  the  inhabitants,  he 
had  ascertained  that  there  were  not  more  than  seven  Papists  living 
in  the  town  and  not  more  than  150  in  the  whole  barony.*  In 
1757,  when  the  first  regular  census  was  made,  Belfast  contained 
1,779  houses  and  S,549  inhabitants,  of  whom  but  556  were 
Catholics.  The  first  barrack  was  erected  in  1737,  and  in  1757 
the  town  contained  399  looms,' 

The  fisheries  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  with  more 
energy  than  agriculture.  They  were  stimulated  by  bounties 
granted  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  were  probably  in  some 
degree  fed  by  the  smuggling  trade,  which  produced  a  race  of 
bold  and  skilful  sailors.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, however,  those  of  the  southern  coast  had  greatly  fallen  o£F, 
through  the  disappearance  of  the  fish  from  their  old  haunts. 
Bantry  had  risen  into  a  thriving  town,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  great  shoals  of  pilchards  that  frequented  the  bay,  and 
several  thousand  pounds'  worth  were  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  century  all  this 
changed.  For  several  years  not  a  single  pilchard  was  caught 
off  the  coast,  and  the  town  sank   rapidly  into  decay.     Dun- 

'  Eillen'a  EecUtitutioal  JTirt.   ii.  since,  and  was  at  the  ]ate  levolation 

104,  lOG.  BO  kind  to  the  Protestants  bj  saring 

'  George  Macartney  to  Jos.  Daw-  several  of  tieir  goods  in  those  times, 

son,  March  21, 1707-8.    Irish  Record  that  I  had  offered  lo  roe  the  best  bail 

Office.  The  priest,  whose  name  was  the  Protealants  of  thiscoimtryafford.' 
O'Hamel,   came    voluntarily    to    eur-  '  Hiitorical  CoUeHieiu  Itclatiet  to 

lender.    'His  behavionr,'  said  Mac-  the  Tomn  of  llelf<ut  (1817). 
artney,   'has   been    such    among  us 
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garvau  eiperieooed  a  similar  vicissitude.  In  the  first  yean  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  waa  frequented  by  numerous  fishing- 
hoats  from  different  pnrts  of  Ireland,  and  even  from  England. 
Hake,  a  kind  of  fish  between  a  cod  and  a  haddock,  appeared 
there  in  immense  quantities ;  great  nuiubers  were  transported 
to  Spain,  and  the  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  ekill  in 
curing  them.  The  wasteful  system  of  trailing  nets,  however, 
which  was  illegal  in  France,  had  been  introduced  into  the  Irish 
fisheries  about  1738,  and  the  destruction  thev  caused  among 
the  seaweed  and  among  the  spawn  is  believed  to  have  been 
one  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  fisheries.  However  this  may  he, 
the  fact  is  certain.  Haddocks,  which  a  few  years  before  bad 
been  in  great  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungarvan,  almost 
disappeared.  Hake  had  so  diminished  that,  while  a  few  years 
before  a  boatful  of  fishermen  constantly  took  with  hook  and 
line  1,000  of  these  fish,  with  many  others  of  other  kinds  in  a 
single  night,  it  had  now  become  very  rare  to  bring  in  half  the 
quantity.  Great  shoals  of  herring  had  formerly  visited  the 
Irish  coast,  and  a  lucrative  fishery  had  been  established  to  the 
north  of  W'aterford  harbour,  but  this  too  had  dwindled  almost 
to  nothing,  and  the  same  complaint  of  the  disappearance  of 
herrings  was  made  from  the  north.' 

Of  county  towns  Cork,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  by  far  the  most  important.  Its  population  at  this  time 
was  probably  not  less  than  60,000.*  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  still  only  fourth  of  the  Irish  towns, 
but,  owing  to  its  admirable  harbour,  and  to  the  great  trade 

'  Smith's     Jlitt.    of    the    Co.    qf  bered.     Tliore  wa,i  a  ftreat  difference 

WiUerfori  (1746),  pp,  269-269.    Bar-  in  the  average  number  of  occupants 

rig's   DeicriptioH    of   the  Co.   Doirn,  io  different  jiarts  of  Ireland.    Aoder- 

pp.  242-247.     Bee,  too,  on  the  Irish  son  reckons  Ihe  general  avcroKe  »• 

dBliericB,    many    curious   details    in  seven  to  a  house,  and  computes  (he 

Dohhs'a  Eiiay  on  tAe  Trade  of  Ireland,  pnpulalion  of  Cork  in  1760  hI  67,8711 

pi.   ii.   (1731).     The    Parliament    in  (Macphersou's  AnnaU  of  Gimmerre, 

1737  passed  some  severe  resolutions  iii.  32.'))-  Smith,  however,  who  in  his 

(or  tlie  protection  of    the   fisheries  Ifiit .  of  Cori,  published  in  the  middle 

(G'Bimiiiu'  JournaU,  vi.  vii.  p.  603).  of  the  century,  has  collected  seronl 

'  There  were  no  accurate  accounis  statistics  on  tho  subject,  reckons  il 

of  population  in  Ireland  in  the  last  73,000.     Smith's  Hletory  of  (V*,  i. 

cenior/,  but  the  houses  were  nnin-  401. 
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which  had  sprang  up  in  beef,  it  had  coasiderabl;  outstripped 
both  Watcrford  and  Limerick.  The  exports  of  beef  and  butter 
from  Cork  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  said  to 
have  been  greater  than  those  of  any  othei  city  in  the  king's 
dominions.  '  From  Michaelmas  to  Christmas,'  wrote  a  traveller, 
'a  stranger  would  imagine  it  was  the  slaughter-house  of  Ire- 
land.' '  Except  the  great  natural  beauty  of  its  situation,  it  ex- 
hibited little  or  nothing  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  artist,  but  it 
had  all  the  animation  of  a  gay,  prosperous,  and  improving  town. 
Two  handsome  bridges  bad  been  built  over  the  Lee  in  1712  and 
1713.  New  barracks  were  erected  in  1719.  The  cathedral, 
having  fallen  into  decay,  was  wholly  rebuilt  between  1725  and 
1735,  and  several  other  Protestant  churches  were  about  the 
name  time  erected  or  restored.  There  were  several  Catholic 
chapels,  the  two  principal  of  which,  in  the  north  and  pouth 
suburb,  were  both  built  in  1729.  The  town  contained  also  a 
French  church,  a  Quaker  meeting-house,  an  Anabaptist  and  a 
Presbyterian  chapel,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  local  charities. 
An  important  institutioa  called  the  Green-coat  Hospital,  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  was  founded  in  1715.  The  advancing 
commercial  prosperity  was  shown  in  the  new  exchange,  in  the 
new  corn  market,  in  the  new  shambles,  in  the  canals  that 
already  intersected  the  city,  in  the  great  increase  of  the  port 
revenue.  There  were  two  coffee-houses,  supplied  with  English 
and  Dublin  newspapers ;  a  good  theatre,  where  Dublin  actors 
performed  during  part  of  the  summer ;  an  assembly  room,  a 
Mall  or  public  promenade,  and  a  large  bowling-green.  The 
temper  of  the  common  people  was  said  to  be  mild  and  humane, 
and  the  manners  of  the  wealthier  classes  were  closely  imitated 
firom  those  of  Dublin.     '  Card-playing  in  the  winter  evenings,' 

'  Bosh's  Hibernia  Ciirhia  (17(13),  about  Iho  middle  ot  August  and  ends 

p.  *2,    An  earlier  authorily  notices  near  Chmtmar,  (lie  merchanta  killed 

that  beet,  hides,  butter,  and  tallow  near  90,000  head  of  black  cattle.  The 

were   eiported    from   Cork   to  most  war  has  a  little  damped  their  eiporla- 

patts  ol  the  known  world,  and  adds  :  tion  this  year.' — A  'Jiiur  through  In- 

'The    last   slaughtering-    season    as  land  by  tmo Eaglith  Oentlemen  (Lou- 

they  term  it,  which  generally  begins  don,  17*8), 
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mjs  the  writer  I  am  following,  '  id  an  eutcrtaloment  oLeerved  to 
be  more  used  in  Ireland  among  polite  people  than  in  Engluid. 
The  ladies  are  rather  fonder  of  this  amusement  than  the  mea.  .  . 
for  which  purpose  here  is  a  weekly  drum,  besides  the  assembly, 
where  card-playing  is  intennixt  with  dancing.  Besides  the 
public  concerts,  there  are  several  private  ones,  where  the  per- 
formers are  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  such  good  skill  that  one 
would  imagine  the  god  of  music  had  taken  a  large  stride  from 
the  Continent  over  England  to  this  island ;  for  indeed  the 
whole  nation  are  of  late  become  admirers  of  this  entertainment, 
and  those  who  have  no  ear  for  music  are  generally  eo  polite  as 
to  pretend  to  like  it.  A  stranger  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
in  many  housea  he  enters  Italic  airs  saluting  his  ears,  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  Corelli  is  a  name  in  more  mouths  than 
many  of  our  Lord-Lieutenants.' ' 

Of  the  other  county  towns  the  most  important  were  Limerick, 
Waterford,  and  Kilkenny.  The  first,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  contained  3,959  houses.* 
It  was  divided,  like  many  Irish  cities,  into  an  English  and  an 
Irish  town.  It  retained  a  stronger  Milesian  character  than 
any  other  considerable  centre  out  of  Connaught,  and  travellers 
found  much  in  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants  that  reminded 
them  of  Spain.*  The  provision  of  the  penal  code,  which 
forbade  Catholics  from  residing  in  Limerick  without  special 
permission,  speedily  became  a  dead  letter.  After  1724  the 
formality  of  registration  was  no  longer  exacted,  and  long  before 
that  date  the  population  had  become  chiefiy  Catholic,*  though 
no  special  building  for  the  Catholic  worship  was  erected  within 

'  Smith's  ma.  of  Cvrk,  \.  100, 

■  '  New  Geography  of  Ireland,  for 

1763.'  quoted  id  Macplieison'g  AnnaU  pp.  320,  221. 
of  Comrnerct,  iii.  3S6.    According  to  *  Id    a   despatch     written    from 

anothercBtimatOftiveDby  Anderson  it  Limerick  by  lirtgadier  TifKn  lo  tlie 

contained,  in  17C0,  3,610  houscB  and  Lords  Justicea,  dated  Aug.  8,  1701,  I 

25,4S0  inhabitants.     Arthur   Young,  find  il  slated  thai 'there  nre  near  ten 

in  IT'S,  computed  the  number  of  the  Pupists  to   one    Protestant    in   tbis 

inbabitanle  at  32,000,  bat  states  tliat  town.'— Dcspat oil es   from   the  Lords 

it   liad   much  increased  during  the  JuHiicea  of  Ireland,    British  Miueiim 

preceding  twenty    years.      %mt   in  Add.  MSS.  9,716,  p.  108. 
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the  nails  till  1744.'  Much  of  the  BurrouDding  country  was 
extremely  wild  aod  lawleaa,  but  the  town  itself  seems  to  have 
aeldom  given  serious  trouble  to  the  Government,  and  in  1760 
it  was  declared  no  longer  a  fortress,  and  wag  dismantled.  About 
1736  we  find  a  society,  probably  connected  with  that  of  Dublin, 
and  comprising  many  of  the  leading  gentiy,  instituted  '  for  the 
improvement  of  tillage,  arts,  and  manulacture,'  in  the  county,' 
and  occupied  in  distributing  prizes  for  diBerent  branches  of 
industry.*  The  inhabitants  of  Limerick  were  accustomed  to 
export  serges  to  Spain  and  Portugal ;  they  had  a  small  glove 
manufactory,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  lived  in  great  idleness.  Like  moat  Irish  towns. 
Limerick  bad  more  than  one  place  of  amusement,  and  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  cheapness  of  its  living.  Arthur  Young, 
writing  ia  1776,  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  with  500^.  a 
year  who  kept  *  a  carriage,  foiir  horses,  three  men,  three  maids, 
a  good  table,  a  wife,  three  children,  and  a  nurse.'  The  city 
was  so  poor  that  between  1740  and  1750  there  were  only  four 
gentlemen's  carriages  in  or  about  it,  one  of  which  belonged  to 
the  bishop^  another  to  the  dean,  and  a  third  to  another  Pro- 
testant clergyman,'  After  the  middle  of  the  century,  however, 
the  beef  trade,  and  with  it  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  very 
greatly  increased ;  and  before  the  century  had  closed  a  local 
writer  was  able  to  dilate  upon  the  many  graceful  country  seats 
that  already  fringed  the  Shannon  between  Limerick  and  the 
sea,  and  upon  the  crowds  of  all  ranks  who  resorted  every  sum- 
mer to  the  superb  cliff  scenery  on  the  coast  of  Clare.* 

'^'aterford,  though  somewhat  emaller  than  Limerick,  was 
more  actively  commercial.     It  bad  a  large  fishery,  and  con- 

'  Fit^eraM's  ITiit.  o/  Livierick,  things  in  hla  time,  says:  'Four  years 

ii.  456,  463.   The  Catholics  had.  how-  ago  there  wero  ahove  seventy  coacbra 

ever,  a  chapel,  a  little  outside  the  and  post-chaisea  in  Limerick  and  odb 

Thomond  Gate.— Lenihan's   Ifut.  of  mile  round  it.     In  Limerick  district, 

Limeriri.  p,  33!1.  now  183  toor-whealed  carriages  and 

'  Pne'a    Ocenrrcncfi.     Jane    5-8,  115  two-wheeled  ditto. 

1736.  '  -A  Sliort  'IhsT  ;  or.  An  Impartial 

~       "  ""?-3G7.  and  AocMratu  Deicription  of  the  Co. 

ate  of  Clare. 
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eiderable  dealings  with  Newfoundland,  while  Kilkenny,  whidi 
derived  some  ivealth  irom  the  neighbouring  coal  mines,  wai 
noted  for  a  school  which  was  the  most  important  in  Ireland,  for 
its  manufactures  of  frieze,  flannel,  and  druggets,  for  the  purity 
of  its  ail  and  water,  and  for  its  four  annual  fairs.  Owing,  per- 
haps, to  the  influence  of  the  great  though  decaying  family  of 
Ormond,  it  possessed  a  more  agreeable  society  than  any  other 
provincial  town;  it  was-tbe  scene  of  numerous  private  thea- 
tricals,' and  it  was  early  connected  with  Dublin  by  a  turnpike 
road,  with  good  inns  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.' 

There  was  one  other  provincial  town  which  is  deserving  of 
a  brief  notice,  for  though  less  populous  and  wealthy  than  those 
I  have  mentioned,  it  had  a  great  military  and  geographical 
importance,  and  its  history  presents  features  of  considerable 
interest.  Like  Limerick,  Galway  had  been  subject  to  special 
provisions  of  the  penal  code,  intended  to  make  it  an  essentially 
Protestant  town,  and  like  Limerick,  it  was  suffered  to  become 
almost  exclusively  Catholic.  It  had  been  provided  that,  after 
March  1703,  no  person  of  the  Popish  religion,  except  seamen, 
fishermen,  and  day  labourers,  who  did  not  pay  upwards  of  lOs. 
a  year  rent,  should  come  te  live  within  its  walls;  that  no 
Papist  should  purchase  any  house  or  tenement  in  the  city  or 
Id  its  suburbs,  and  that  those  who  were  living  there  at  the  date 
of  the  enactment  should  be  compelled  to  find  Protestant  sureties 
for  their  good  behaviour.  The  town,  however,  at  this  date  was 
almost  entirely  Catholic.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  wildest, 
the  most  untravelled,  the  most  purely  Catholic  part  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  far  removed  from  the  beaten  track  of  commerce 
and  civilisation,  and  in  spite  of  the  penal  code  it  continued 
intensely  Catholic,  Celtic,  and  anti-English  ;  the  centre  of  a 

'  Full  parliculnra  about  Water-  Dunton,  in  his  Acroiint  of  my  Cot- 

fiin)   will  be    found    in   t\   Smith's  irrMfiofl  in /reiow/,  hod  at  an  earlier 

Ilitt.  nf  the   Co.    Waterford.     There  period   visited   Kilkenny,   which   lie 

is  an  interesting'  dcacriptioD  of  Kil-  npjiearato  linvc  liked  belter  than  any 

fcnnny  in  17G1,  in  a  Limeriek  period-  otlier  Irish  town. 
iaaX  w-Weil  The  Jlfagaziae  cf  .Vagazine»  '  'Letter  of    the   Archbishop    of 

(Oct.  ITGl),  and  at  a  later  date  in  Cashol  to  Swift '  (May  IT3G),  Swift'* 

Campbell's     I'hiiotopkieal      Surra;/.  OarretpOHdence,  iii.  13S. 


i^reafc  smuggling  trade,  the  faToorite  landiBgf-place  of  Popish 
BOcIeBiaetics  from  the  Continent,  and  of  recruiting  agenta  for 
.be  Irish  brigade.  The  penal  laws  were,  indeed,  frequently 
infoTced,  bat  their  intermittent  action  was  more  injurious 
o  the  prosperitj  than  to  the  Catholicism  of  the  town, 
[n  1708,  on  the  rumour  of  an  intended  invasion  by  the 
Pretender,  all  the  Popish  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and 
nany  priests  were  impTisoned.  In  1711,  many  ecdesias- 
ics  were  again  arrested,  and  the  mayor  was  ordered  to  con- 
inue  his  '  endeavours  to  banish  the  priests,  those  enemies 
>f  OUT  constitution,  out  of  the  town,  and  cause  those  who  were 
ipprehended,  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour.'  In 
1715  the  PaplBts,  except  about  twenty  merchants,  were  once 
nore  turned  out,  and  other  Bevere  measures  were  taken.  The 
Protestant  population  was  at  this  time  put  imder  arms,  and  it 
.ppeared  that  they  mustered  only  317  effective  men.  The 
tream  of  Catholic  immigrants  still  flowed  in,  while  the  numb» 
<f  Protestants  steadily  diminished,  and  a  large  proportion 
f  the  rulers  of  the  town  were  probably  Catholics  at  heart, 
bough  in  compliance  with  the  law  they  had  gone  through  the 
jrm  of  conversion.  However  this  may  be,  a  petition  was 
resented  to  the  Irish  Parliament  bom  some  of  the  Frotes- 
mt  inhabitants  in  1717,  complaining  bitterly  that  for  some 
ears  past  the  majority  of  the  corporation  had  favoured  the 
'opish  and  discouraged  the  Protestant  interest;  that  nun- 
eries  and  other  places  of  refiige  for  monks  and  priests  were 
onnived  at  in  distinct  defiance  of  the  law,  that  by  the  notoriouB 
eglect  of  the  magistrates  great  numbers  of  Papists  were  suffered 

>  dwell  in  the  city,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  jury 
f  Protestant  freeholders  to  try  offenders  against  the  code,  and 
lat  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  priests,  friars,  and 
ignitariea  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  continually  landing, 
lie  House,  after  mature  investigation,  pronounced  the  allega- 
ona  to  be  proved,  and  a  Bill  was  carried  to  strengthen  the 
'rot««tant  interest  in  Galway.     It  offered  special  iaducements 

>  Protestants  to  settle  in  the  town,  extended  the  are-a  fitom 
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which  Protestant  juries  might  be  drawn,  and  imposed  neir  and 
severe  rcBtrictions  upon  the  election  of  towD  officers. 

flalway  was  at  thia  time  under  stem  militai;  goveimneut. 
Trade  was  subject  to  vexatious  regulations,  and  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  for  a  long  time  closed  at  fbnr.  In  1731  auother  raid 
was  made  on  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  which  were  known 
to  exist,  but  the  monks  and  nuns  had  fled.  Strict  orders  were 
at  the  same  time  given  to  arrest  Popish  bishops,  monks,  or 
other  ecclesiastical  persons  found  within  the  walla.  From  this 
time,  however,  a  policy  of  toleration  appears  to  have  prevailed, 
and  no  measures  of  coercion  were  taken  during  the  Scotch 
rebellion  of  1745,  though  it  was  alleged  that  many  made  no 
secret  of  their  sympathy  with  the  Pretender.  In  1747  and 
during  several  succesBive  years  the  town  was  governed  by 
Colonel  Stratford  Eyre,  a  member  of  a  family  of  great  local 
influence  and  a  veiy  vehement  and  aggressive  Protestant.  He 
had  once  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  activity  in 
discovering  friaries,  and  his  letters  from  Galway  give  a  curious 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  town,  and  of  the  relations  of  the 
governors  and  the  governed.  *  I  act  with  all  possible  caution,' 
he  writes, '  and  Heaven  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  carry  my  cup 
even,  when  the  Egyptians  outnumber  us  thirty  to  one  ...  In 
every  corner  of  the  streets  I  meet  friars  and  priests,  and  last 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights  the  Papists  ran  about  2,000L 
of  Indian  goods,  in  defiance  of  law.'  He  states  that '  there  are 
in  thb  town  and  suburbs  above  180  Popish  ecclesiastics  ;'  that 
'a  large  Popish  chapel  was  building  in  the  middle  street;' 
that  within  a  pistol-shot  of  the  walls  there  were  three  friaries, 
inhabited  by  about  thirty  friars,  who  appeared  like  other  in- 
habitants in  the  streets,  and  who,  though  'they  behave  veiy 
quietly  and  inoffensively  to  outward  show,  may  receive  and 
convey  intelligence  to  the  enemy ;'  tbat  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion,  and  also  *  the  poor,  busy,  50i.-a-year  vicar,'  were  continually 
thwarting  him  in  his  efforts  to  enforce  the  law.  Of  the  corpo- 
ration he  speaks  with  the  utmost  bitterness — <  all,  put  together, 
have  not  1,000£.  property  in  the  world.     They  live  on  the  oor- 
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poration  levenoes,  they  mortgage  every  year  the  tolls  and 
customs  . . .  The  mayor  is  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  my  Lord 
Tirawly*s  footman ;'  one  sheriff  la  a  b^gar,  the  other  a  shoe- 
maker and  a  poor  one,  Alderman  Ellis  a  broken  dragoon,  and 
the  deputy  recorder  a  poor,  antiquated  man  of  seventy,  who  is 
supported  by  the  Papiste.'  He  complains  very  bitterly  that 
they  disobeyed  his  orders  to  arrest  unregistered  priests  and 
firiars,  that  they  would  not  even  billet  soldiers  upon  the  prieats, 
that  ecclesiastics  just  arrived  &om  the  CoDtinent  'appeared 
publicly  in  the  streets ;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  insolence  were 
the  Papists  grown  in  the  town  that  one  of  them  insulted  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Established  Church,  others  struck  the  town 
sheriff,  and  many  notoriously  interested  themselves  in  the 
election  of  town  magistratea,  and  appeared  in  plaid  vests.'  Biots 
and  mobs  were  frequent,  and  *  within  the  last  twelve  months 
three  sentinels  had  been  knocked  down,  one  of  them  by  two 
Dominican  friars,  and  the  other  two  by  Fapists.'  The  policy  of 
Eyre  was  to  bring  more  troops  into  the  town,  to  enforce  strin- 
gently the  laws  against  priests  and  monks,  and  to  revive  the 
early  closing  of  the  gates  of  Galway,  which  had  lately  been 
abolished,  and  was  extremely  unpopular  among  the  citizens.' 

The  Government,  however,  refused  to  pursue  a  course 
violently  hostile  to  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
from  the  very  fragmentary  correspondence  that  remains  we  may 
clearly  gather  that  the  highly-coloured  assertions  of  this  hot- 
headed and  impulsive  governor  must  be  received  with  some 
caution.  Among  those  who  censured  his  policy,  we  find  not 
only  the  corrupt  corporation  of  Gaiway,  but  also  the  Prime 
Serjeant,  the  Bishop  of  Elpbin,  Lord  Howtb,  and  Lord 
Athenry.  In  the  controversy  between  him  and  the  mayor 
about  the  opening  of  the  gates,  the  Government  decided  in 

■  These  letters  u-e  in  the   Civil  Mr,  Froudc's  beroea.    It  is,  I  beliete, 

CoirespoDdeiicc,  at  the  Irish  Record  impossible  to  speak  with  jnst  oon- 

Office.      A.   few    other    letters    are  lideQce  of  the  meiitaof  a  ooDtTovei^f 

qiu>t«d  in  Froude's  Englith  in  Ire-  which  can  only  be  galhorod  out  of  a 

land,  ToL   i.    OoverDOT   Syre,  being  few  letters  consisting  of  Uie  nncon- 

Tiotwitly  anti- Catholic,  aod  fond  of  troUedm   " "'"  ■■ 

iwong  military  n  ... 


probably  an  honest  and  well-meaning  man, 
personal    and    reli<i;ious   animosities,  intole 
and  miicli  more  tit  for  tlic  command  of  a  re 
difficult  task  of  governinj^  a  C'atliolic  town. 
The  town  was  sinking  rapidly  into  de( 
every  form  had  died  out.    The  corporation,  b 
utmost  in  order  to  keep  the  control  of  the  ci 
few  Protestants,  became  even  more  corrupt  tl 
Extortion  and  vexatious  local  taxation  dr* 
energetic  tradesmen,  and  great  numbers 
emigrated.     The  whole  aspect  of  the  town 
and  desolation.     About  the  middle  of  the 
cations  were  entirely  out  of  repair,  the  gat 

|j  *  He  speaks  more  than  once  of  copy  of  whic 

!  himself  as  under  the  displeasure  of  bottom,  to  hs 

i  the  GoTemment,  and  in  one  of  his  Lords  Justice 

*  letters  (April  17,  1748)  he  sajs:  <Mr.  month,  his  G 

Boyl6»  the  Speaker,  haying  applied  to  send  it  to  y( 

the  Lord  ChanoeUor  to  restore  me  to  service  was  p 

the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  I  hoped  of  orders  fr< 

such  powerful   mediation,  and    my  Grace's  admi 

0¥m  reported  submission  and  humility  remind    thei 

in  eight  years'  trial,    and  the  ex-  that  Mr.   £3 

pediency  of  having  one  active,  faithful  reasonable  cl 

magistrate  added  to  the  few  there  Devonshire   '. 

are  in  the  Co.  of  Galway,  would  have  Justices  to  c 

softened  his  lordship,  and  that  I  should  cruor  Eyre  if 

knvA  KAon    Tir»f   rtnlv  roin«itAtoH  in  iho.         wliioh     ho     c. 
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their  hinges,  the  main  wall  of  the  city  vss  full  of  holes  made 
by  emugglera  for  the  convenience  of  their  trade.  De  Burgo, 
the  historian  of  the  -Irish  Dominicana,  who  was  himself  a  native 
of  Galwaj,  stated  about  1753  that  he  had  beard  from  persona 
of  credit  then  living  that  they  had  seen  eighty  merchant  vessels 
in  the  Bay  of  Galway,  but  that  in  his  own  time  there  were 
scarcely  three  or  four.  In  a  report  of  the  House  of  Commona 
in  1762  on  the  condition  of  the  city,  it  was  said  that  for  ahont 
twenty  years  the  trade  of  Galway  had  been  rapidly  declining, 
that  from  1734  to  1738  its  merchants  had  fourteen  or  fifteen 
ships  at  sea,  but  that  in  1762  there  were  but  three  or  foor 
belonging  to  the  town.  The  population  of  Galway  was  at  this 
time  estimated  at  14,000,  of  whom  scarcely  350  were  Frotes- 
tants.> 

One  of  the  most  useful  elements  in  Irish  society  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  large  body  of  Protestant 
refugees  who  had  come  over  from  Germany  and  France.  Such 
men  were  especially  valuable  on  accoimt  of  the  many  influences 
that  were  at  this  time  driving  native  talent  and  energy  to  the 
Continent.  They  were  of  two  kinds — French  refugees  expelled 
from  their  country  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  German  Palatines  who  were  brought  over  in  1709. 

Of  the  latter  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  They  consisted 
of  rather  more  than  800  families,  chiefly  of  the  humblest 
classes,  and  they  were  settled  for  the  most  part  in  the  counties 
of  Limerick  and  Kerry,  where  they  appear  to  have  occupied 
themselves  exclusively  with  agriculture.  They  were  brought 
over  by  a  few  considerable  landlords,  assisted  by  a  small  grant 
from  the  Irish  Parliament,'  and  unlike  the  native  Irish  they 
usually  obtained  their  farms  at  leases  of  three  lives  and  at  low 
rents.  The  experiment  was  only  moderately  successful.  As 
early  as  1711  we  find  the  House  of  Lords  lamenting,  the  load  of 
debt  which  the  nation  had  incurred  '  in  bringing  over  ntmibers 

■  See  Hardinwii's  Hlit.  of  Galtray,  for  seven  years  foi  ba^g  stock  and 

»  book  of  great  interest  and  research.  ateosilB.     The   Dolce  of   Ormond   to 

'FortyshilllDgaayearwasgranted  Lords  Justices,  April  6,  1713.     Irish 

b>  each  lamily  of  Palatines  in  Ireland  EKpartmealal  Correspoudeace. 
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of  usdesa  and  indigent  Palatines;'  and  Arthur  Young,  who 
visited  the  German  eettlementa  aijitj-four  years  later,  reports 
that  although  they  had  undoubtedly  greatly  improved  their 
farms,  they  had  done  so  to  a  less  extent  than  the  natives  on 
the  rare  occasions  in  which  the  latter  had  been  treated  with  a 
similar  indulgence.'  The  Germans  continued  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  to  preserve  their  distinct  identity  and 
customs,  and  even  appointed  a  burgomaster  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes; they  usually  adhered  to  some  Nonconfcurmist  type  of 
Protestantism,  but  lived  on  good  terms  and  often  intermarried 
with  their  Catholic  neighbours,  were  peaceful  and  inoffensive  in 
their  habits,  and  without  exercising  any  wide  or  general  influ- 
ence upon  Irish  life  were  honourably  distinguished  &om  the 
population  around  them  by  their  far  higher  standard  of  sobriety, 
industry,  and  comfort.  As  agriculturists  they  were  greatly 
superior  to  the  natives ;  they  introduced  a  wheelplough,  and 
a  new  kind  of  cart,  and  appear  to  have  practised  drill  hus- 
bandry earlier  than  any  other  class  in  Ireland.  They  were  not 
however,  generally  imitated.  A  great  part  of  their  superiority 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  very  exceptional  advantages 
they  enjoyed,  and  when  in  the  course  of  time  their  leases  fell  in, 
and  they  passed  into  the  condition  of  ordinary  Irish  tenants,  the 
colony  rapidly  disappeared.* 

The  part  which  was  played  by  the  French  refugees  was  a 
much  more  distinguished  one.  They  came  over  in  great  num- 
bers after  the  Revolution,  and  are  said  to  have  comprised  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  members  of  the  higher  classes.  The 
Irish  Parliament  passed  in  1692  and  renewed  in  1697  an  Act 
giving  them  perf'ect  freedom  of  worship.  There  were  no  less 
than  three  French  congregations  established  in  Dublin.     There 

'  'Tbejhod  houses  built  for  (hem;  aeas  Sir  W.  Osborne's  moontaiaecrs  I' 

plots  of  land  aMipned  to  each  at-  a  — Timr  in  Ireland,  ii.  107. 
reot  of  fovonr,  were  assisted  in  stock,  '  Sco  Arthur  Young's  Tinr,  i.  4fi8, 

and  all  of  them  with  leases  for  lives  4S0-3 ;  ii.  lOT  ;  and  Wesley's  JoumaL 

from  the  head  landlord.    The  poor  A   few  other  lacls    relating   to  the 

Irioh  are  very  rarelj  treated  in  this  Palatines  will  be  found  in  Milcheirx 

manner ;  when  thej  are.  the;  work  UiU.  of  Ireland,  i.  il,  and  in  Ciin?'i 

mnch   greater    improvements    than  State  of  the  Cathoiiet  in  Ireland,  ii. 

oommon  among  these  Oeinuuis ;  wit-  2U. 
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wen  eongregationB  in  Cork,  Waterford,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and 
Ligbnm ;  and  Portarlington,  which  was  built  on  land  granted  to 
Bavigny,  the  Earl  of  Cralwa;,  became  in  a  great  degree  a  French 
settlement.  Moet  of  the  exiles  conformed  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  translated  its  liturgy  into  their  own  language. 
They  threw  themselves  very  actively  into  every  form  of  industry, 
and  identified  themselves  thoroughly  with  Irish  interests.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  first  literary  journal  in  Ireland  was 
edited  by  a  French  pastor,  and  the  first  florists'  society  was 
estsUished  by  refugees.  The  linen  manufocture,  which  is  the 
most  important  branch  of  Irish  industry,  owed  to  them  very 
much  of  its  extension  and  prosperity.  The  silk  manufacture 
was  introduced  into  Ireland  from  the  French  colony  at  Spital- 
fields.  Portarlington  became  noted  for  ita  schools,  great  num- 
bers of  pupils  being  attracted  by  the  opportunity  of  learning 
French,  which  was  the  conmion  language  of  the  town.  Among 
the  refugees  who  idtimately  took  up  their  abode  iu  Ireland  was 
Abbadie,  who  became  Dean  of  Killaloe,  and  whose  treatise  on 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  was  pronounced  by  Pitt  to 
be  the  most  powerful  defence  of  the  faith.'  Cavalier,  though 
he  died  in  England,  was  brought  over  to  Ireland,  and  rests 
among  his  friends  in  the  refugee  burial-ground  near  Stephen's 
Green.*  Crommelin  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  a 
donation  of  10,000?.  for  the  eminent  service  he  had  done  the 
country  in  the  establishment  of  the  linen  manufacture.'  The 
name  of  Latouche  has  for  more  than  a  century  been  foremost 
in  every  good  work  in  Ireland,  and  the  &mily  who  bore  it  were 
long  the  most  prominent  bankers  in  Dublin.   Barr4,  who  distin- 


'  Stanliope'i  lA/e  of  Pitt,  W.  84. 
It  isBcnrious  illnstrBtioD  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Chnrch  patronage  was 
dealt  with  in  IrcUnil,  (hat  Abbadie 
waa  promised,  in  King  William's  lime, 
the  &Tst  coDBiderable  preferment  that 
fell  vacant,  although  he  waa  entircl}' 
unable  to  speak  English.  The  Deaner; 
of  St.  f^trick  was  the  firet  vacancy, 
bnt   it  wu   thought   too   strong  a 


measure  to  give  him  this,  so  he  re- 
ceived instead  Che  Deanery  of  Eil- 
latoe,  with  a  promise  of  additional 
preferment  at  a  fntnre  time.  Bonl- 
ler's  /^Heri.  I.  90.  91,  101,  103. 

'  Wein's  Hiit.  dit  lUfngiit  P*att»- 
tantf,  i.  p.  330. 

•  Smith's  BUt.  <f  Watsifitrd 
(1746),  p.  XT. 
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guished  hinuelf  at  the  nege  of  Qaebec,  and  who  waa  cotupicnou* 
in  English  parliamentary  life  during  the  early  years  of  George 
III.,  wta  a  member  of  a  refugee  family  in  Dublin,  and  the 
&milies  of  De  Voeuz,  Lefanu,  L'Estrange,  Maturin,  'Sauiin,  and 
Lefroy  all  rose  in  different  ways  to  some  distinction.  A  school  for 
the  edncation  of  the  children  of  impoverished  refugees  was  estAb- 
llshed  in  Dublin  in  1723,  and  still  existed  in  1818  ;  and  in  the 
b^;inning  of  the  nineteenth  century  French  churches  founded  by 
refugees  still  existed  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Lisbum.  In  Portar- 
lington  the  serrice  was  celebrated  in  French  till  1816,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  language  had  almost  died  out.  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  French  names  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  title  of  French  Church  still  retained  by  one  of  its  places  of 
worship,  preserve  the  memory  of  its  Huguenot  origin.' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  amount  of  crime  and  disorder 
in  the  country  should  have  been  very  considerable.  Extreme 
poverty,  nomadic  habits,  the  antagonism  of  law  and  religion, 
recent  civil  war,  and  the  prevalence  of  SDiu^Hng  were  obvious 
causes,  and  there  was  another  influence  peculiar  to  Irish  life. 
While  the  more  enterprising  members  of  the  innumerable 
fJEUnilies  that  were  driven  &om  their  ancestral  properties  found 
honourable  careers  upon  the  Continent,  most  of  the  feebler  and  the 
baser  elements  remained.  Ejected  proprietors  whose  names  might 
be  traced  in  the  onnala  of  the  Four  Masters,  or  around  the  sculp- 
tured crosses  of  Clonmacnoise,  might  he  found  in  abject  poverty 
hanging  around  the  land  which  had  lately  been  tbeir  own, 
shrinkiog  from  servile  labour  as  from  an  intolerable  pollution, 
and  still  receiving  a  secret  homage  from  their  old  tenants.  In 
a  country  where  the  clan  spirit  was  intensely  strong,  and  where 
the  new  landlords  were  separated  from  their  tenants  by  race, 
by  religion,   and  by  custom,  these   fallen   and   impoverished 

'  Whitelaw tud WatbactoD'a .Sift.  Some  interesting   particulars  about 

1^ Dublin,  ii.  8*1,  843.    Bonis's  EUt.  the  French  Betllement  «t  Porlarling- 

tf  Protettatit  Befvgeet  in  England,  p.  ton  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 

M7-2G1.     &iDi\e!i' A  Hugttenoit  in  Eng-  ti\i>  Slimoirtu  infdif  de    Ihimeiit   dt 

huUt  and  Iitland.     Smith's  HUi.  of  Sottaqtiet.    Sec.  too,  a  valoable  seiie* 

tlia  a.  Watnfard,  p.  li.  Weisa's  fluf.  of    papers    on    the    rofnftocs    in   tbe 

Ak   Bffvgiit  Franfait,   i.  280,  2S1.  [filter  Journal  of  Arehaologf. 
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chiefe  natmallj  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  discon- 
tented classes;  and  for  many  years  after  the  Commoiiwealth, 
and  again  after  the  Revolution,  they  and  their  followers,  under 
the  names  of  tories  and  rapparees,  waged  a  kind  of  guerilla 
war  of  depredations  upon  their  successors.'  After  the  first  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  this  form  of  crime  appears 
to  have  almost  ceased ;  and  although  we  find  the  names  of 
tories  and  rapparees  on  every  page  of  the  judicial  records,  the 
old  meaning  was  no  longer  attached  to  them,  and  they  had 
become  the  designations  of  ordinary  felons,  at  large  in  the 
country.  The  tradition  of  the  original  tories,  however,  had  a 
very  mischievous  efTect  in  removing  the  stigma  from  agrarian 
crime,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laws  against  them  bore 
clear  traces  of  the  convulsions  of  civil  war.  Felons  at  large 
were  proclaimed  by  the  grand  juries  *  tories  in  arms  and  on  their 
keeping.'  By  a  law  of  1697,  any  torywho  killed  two  other  pro- 
claimed tories,  was  entitled  to  hia  pardon.*  By  a  law  which 
was  enacted  in  1717,  and  which  did  not  finally  expire  till  1776, 
the  same  indulgence  was  conceded  to  any  tory  who  brought  in 
the  head  of  one  of  his  fellows.*  When  Bishop  Nicholson  first 
visited  his  diocese  in  the  north,  he  found  the  heads  of  nume- 
rous rapparees  placed  in  all  the  northern  counties  over  the  gaols, 
and  their  quarters  (for  they  were  executed  as  for  treason) 
gibbeted  through  the  country.*  Small  bands  of  armed  men 
might  be  found  in  many  districts  attacking  houses  and  levy- 
ing black  mail.  Thus,  in  1705,  a.  band  under  a  noted  tory 
named  Calliban — numbering  at  one  time  five  or  six,  at 
another  as  many  as  fourteen  men — infested  the  counties  of 
Kerry  and  Cork.  In  the  same  year  a  magistrate  of  Dnn- 
gannon  speaks  of  about  fifty  tories  who  were  then  out  in 
the  country.     In  1725  a  band  of  this  kind  hovered  about  the 

'  Manypaiticnlarg  aboat  the  Tory  (unfortooately  oalj  printed  for  pri- 

dopredfttiona    between    the    Act    of  vate  ciicuJation)  on  Th«  Tvry  War  in 

Settlement  and  the  RevolutioD  will  Utiter. 

tM  f«und  in  Itussellond  Prendoriiaat'a  ■  9  Will.  m.  c.  9. 

B^p<rrt  to  tJta  Alat-er  of  tht  BolU  on  •  4  Geo.  I.  c  9. 

tKe  Carte  MaHyieripti.  pp.  92-98,  and  <  BritiBb  MuBcam  Add.  HSS.  6,116, 

ftlM  in  Hx.  Prcndei^ast's  pamphlet  p.  196. 
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mouatainB  where  the  Quei^n's  county,  the  couDty  of  Kilkenny, 
and  the  count;  of  Carlow  touch,  lu  1739  and  1740  a  lai^ 
band  strack  terror  throtigli  the  county  of  Carlow.  In  1743  ti» 
horrors  of  famioe  produced  a  great  increase  of  highway  robbery, 
and  in  1760  a  formidable  party  of  agrarian  criminals,  under  a 
leader  known  as  Captain  Dwyer,  committed  numerous  outrages 
in  Tipperary.i 

In  these  facts,  however,  there  is  little  that  was  distinctive 
or  peculiar  to  Ireland.  If  a  bishop  had  occasionally  to  be 
escorted  through  the  mountain  passes  by  guards  as  he  travelled 
to  his  diocese,  if  in  advertisements  of  county  fairs  we  sometimes 
find  notices  that  the  roads  on  these  occasions  would  be  specially 
protected,  such  incidents  might  easily  have  happened  in  Eng- 
land. The  neighbourhood  of  London  swarmed  with  highway- 
men, and  many  parts  of  England  were  constantly  infested  by 
bands  which  hardly  differed  from  the  Irish  rapparees.*  The 
Wbiteboy  movement  had  not  yet  arisen ;  the  magistrates  were 
on  the  whole  active  and  eflScient,  and  over  about  five-sixths  of 
Ireland,  life  and  property  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  appear  to  have  been  little  less  secure  than  in  England. 


1  Ihavetaketi  theBecasesfrom  the 
PresentmentB  of  Qiacd  Juiioa  (Irish 
State  Paper  Office)  and  the  Civil  and 
MiaMllaneooB  CorreapoDdonce  (Irish 
Beoord  Office). 

<  Id  a  stale  of  society  like  that 
of  Ireland,  the  fears  of  the  small 
dominant  class  naturally  exagge- 
rated an;  disturbance,  b)  a  letter 
ol  Colonel  Manrice  Hnssej  to  the 
Castle,  from  Flosbrige,  Co,  Kerry 
(July  12,  1707),  he  saya:  'It  is  usual 
At  the  arrival  of  anj  Lord-Lioutcn- 
ant  into  this  kingdom,  and  especially 
in  Parliament  time,  to  make  a  mighty 
noise  of  tories  and  rapparces.  .  .  In 
my  Lord  Sydney's  lime,  twenty-five 
H.P.'s  came  in  a  body  to  acqaaiat  hia 
Bicelleneo  that  there  were  ^.lOOmen 
in  arnu  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  formed 
in  companies,  with  flying  colours, 
against  the  Government.  My  Lord 
Mnt  for  me  in  all  lia<te,  having  the 


honour  of  being  intimatelyacqnainled 
with  him  in  Charles  II. 's  time.  .  .  . 
I  told  him  the  naked  truth  ot  what  I 
knew,  which  was  that  there  were  bat 
sii  tories  in  the  county  Tipperacy,  and 
four  in  the  county  ol  Cork,  apon 
the  borderi  of  Kerry,  and  two  gsr- 
soona.'    The  Lord- Lie ntcnaot  found 


,  that   this 


i    piT- 


In  Lord  Omond's 
letter  to  the 
8i)caker  slating  that  there  were  some 
thousands  in  arms  against  the  Queen, 
,....  I. found  that  there  w 


this  ti 


eight  U 


the  whole  province  of  Mnnstpr. 
'  My  Lord -Lieutenant  must  know  that 
Yorkshire  is  seldom  free  from  having 
ei^lit  or  ten  highwaymen,  and  most 
it  therefore  follow  tliat  all  Yorkshire- 
men  are  in  rebellion  T  Irish  Raoord 
Office. 
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The  condition  of  the  remaining  part  was,  however,  very 
different.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the 
more  remote  districtB  of  the  coimtiee  of  Cork  and  Limerick, 
and  in  a  very  large  section  of  Connanght,  a  state  of  society  sub- 
fiieted  to  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  England,  but  which  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  which  was  then  existing  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  These  districts — consisting  almost  ex- 
clusively of  wild  mountains  and  bogs,  doomed  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil  to  great  poverty,  traversed  by  few  or  do  regular  roads, 
fiir  removed  &om  all  considerable  centres  of  civilised  life,  and 
inhabited  chiefly  by  a  wild  and  wretched  population  of  Catholics 
—lay  virtually  beyond  the  empire  of  the  law.  Smuggling 
was  the  one  lucrative  trade,  and  it  was  practised  equally  by 
landlord,  middleman,  and  tenant,  by  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
The  officers  of  the  revenue  were  baffled  by  a  conspiracy  of 
all  classes,  and  informers  were  in  such  danger  from  popular 
outrage  that  they  soon  abandoned  their  trade.  In  the  deep 
natural  harbours  among  the  mountaias,  privateers  found  their 
shelter,  priests  and  friars  from  the  Continent  landed  in  safety, 
recruits  were  shipped  by  hundreds  for  the  service  of  France,  and 
the  finest  native  wool  was  exchanged  for  the  wines  and  brandies 
of  the  South.  Here  and  there  barracks  were  built,  but  regular 
soldiers  employed  to  discharge  police  functiona  were  in  auch  a 
country  very  inefficient.  From  time  to  time  some  half-atarved 
robber  appeared  with  the  bloody  head  of  his  comrade,  claiming 
pardon  and  asking  for  reward  or  at  least  for  food.  From  time 
to  time  tory  hunts  were  undertaken  in  the  mountains,  but  in 
the  fece  of  a  sullen  or  hostile  population  they  had  little  result. 
An  English  officer  writing  to  the  Government  from  Newcastle 
in  Kerry,  in  1703,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  exploits  that 
were  common.  He  had  received  information  that  a  &mous 
tory  named  Teige  Finagan  had  sprained  his  leg,  and  was  now 
to  be  found  sheltered  either  in  a  hut  that  was  painted  out  or 
in  a  neighbouring  haysUck.  He  at  once  despatched  a  corporal 
with  six  men  to  arrest  him.  They  went  first  to  the  haystack, 
but  be  happened  to  be  in  the  hut,  and  at  once  rushed  out  at 
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the  alarm.  '  My  men,*  writes  the  officer,  *  were  so  eager  for  the 
sport'  that  they  all  fired  at  ooce;  but  though  the  distaaee 
ranged  from  twenty  to  fire  paces,  they  all  missed  bim  except 
one,  who  shot  him  through  the  body  between  the  Bhouldera, 
In  spite  of  his  Bpraioed  leg,  in  spite  of  the  blood  that  streamed 
&om  the  wotmd,  he  darted  like  an  arrow  across  the  bogs  uuj 
mountains,  the  soldiers  rapidly  pursiung.  The  race  last«d  for 
no  less  than  five  miles.  Village  after  village  was  passed ;  at 
least  200  persons  saw  the  chase,  but  not  a  band  was  stretched 
tD  arrest  the  fugitive,  who  at  last  disappeared  among  the  wild 
crags  of  Glenflesk,  leaving  the  mortified  soldiers  to  console 
themselves  by  the  reflection  that  he  must  necessarily  die  from 
the  loss  of  blood.' 

The  laws  against  Catholics  having  arms  were  here  utterly 
disregarded  ;  the  humblest  cottier,  if  he  bad  nothing  else,  had 
at  least  the  long  skean  or  Irish  knife,  and  the  old  clan  spirit 
still  continued  a  living  reality.  There  were  chiefs  of  the  old 
lineage  who  could  always  find  among  their  wild,  smuggling 
tenants  a  Eufficieut  force  to  defy  the  law.  Glenflesk  near  Killar- 
ney  bad  a  reputation  very  like  that  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  as 
a  nest  of  thieves  and  smugglers ;  and  '  bo,'  wrote  an  experi- 
enced Kerry  officer,  '  it  will  always  be  till  nine  parts  of  ten  of 
O'Donobue's  old  followers  be  proclaimed  and  banged  on  gibbets 
on  the  spot.'*  The  motmtains  round  Bantry  Bay  were  long 
the  fovourite  resort  of  smugglers,  privateers'-men,  and  deserters, 
the  scene  of  numerous  acts  of  lawless  violence.*  The  grand 
jury  of  the  county  of  Limerick  reported  in  1724  to  the  Lot^ 
Justices  that  one  Butler,  of  Bollymuty,  in  a  remote  district 
of  that  county,  had  bis  house  full  of  arms,  bad  gathered  around 
him  a  clan  of  desperate  persons,  had  committed  many  outrages, 
and  had  hitherto  withstood  every  attempt  to  arrest  bim.* 
One  of  the  great  grievances  of  the  Catholics  was  a  quit-rent 

'  Lieutenant  Maxwell  toE.  Bonth-  •  R.  Oipen  to  Lieutenant  Whit- 

wcll.    Iriah  Record  Office.  tiogham,  Aug.  3,  IT03.    Irish  Reconl 

•  Col.    HoBsey,    Sept.    2S,    1712,  Office. 
Irish  Record  OffiM.  •  Iridi  State  Paper  Office. 
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due  to  the  Crown,  charged  upon  all  conBgcated  lands  vhich  had 
reverted  to  them  at  the  BestoratioD.  By  the  original  Act  of 
Settlement  of  1662  it  waa  charged  on  all  lands  conquered 
from  Irish  rebels  and  granted  to  soldiers  or  adventurers ;  but 
bj  the  Act  of  ExplanatioD  of  1665,  'innocent  Papists,'  vho  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion,  were  also  made  liable  to  it, 
tbongh  the  Protestant  proprietors,  whose  land  was  restored 
under  similar  circumstances,  were  exempted.'  Every  device 
was  employed  to  evade  the  payment,  and  the  quit-rent  col- 
lector was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  Ireland.  An 
unforiiunate  member  of  this  class,  who  had  tried  to  enforce  the 
law  in  the  wildest  districts  of  Kerry,  has  left,  in  some  petitions 
to  the  Government  and  in  some  depositions  before  the  magis- 
trates, a  curious  picture  of  the  terror  exercised  over  the  dis- 
tricts between  Killamey  and  Kenmare  by  Daniel  Mahony  of 
Dunlow,  a  great  middleman  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Shelbume. 
His  bouse  was  regularly  fortified,  and  was  the  most  formidable 
stronghold  in  the  county  except  Boss  Castle.  His  tenants 
numbered,  according  to  one  account,  3,000,  according  to  another 
4,000  persons,  all  of  the  Popish  religion  ;  and  he  had  always  at 
least  eighty  men  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  do  his  bidding. 
They  were  known  as  'Daniel  Mahony's  faiiegses,'  and  they  waged 
an  implacable  war  against  collectors  of  hearth-money  or  quit- 
rent,  gangers,  informers,  bailiffs,  and  against  all  persons  who 
had  become  obnoxious  either  to  their  master  or  to  his  friends. 
Dressed  in  women's  clothes,  with  their  faces  blackened,  and 
armed  with  stout  hazel  sticks,  they  went  abroad  by  night, 
attacking  bouses,  beating  their  victims,  and  compelling  them 
by  repeated  ill-usage  to  abandon  the  country.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  deponent  avers,  no  less  than  sixty  '  fairesses '  went 
through  the  town  of  Eillamey  searching  the  houses  in  hopes  of 
finding  him.  Lord  Shelbume  never  visited  the  country.  His 
rents  appear  to  have  been  regularly  paid,  and  his  name,  therefore, 
rather  served  to  strengthen  than  to  weaken  hia  great  tenant ; 

■  Bee  Uowaidoa  the  Beveaue  cf  Inland,  i.  is,  321. 
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who  also  *  paid  sucb  fmauitiea  to  counsellore-et-Iaw  and  atUoneyt 
that,  he  it  right  or  wrong,  be  carries  all  before  him  and  Bap- 
presses  all  his  adjacent  neighbours,  especially  those  that  jnR 
not  htimble  themselves  before  him,'  and  who  soon  acquired  meh 
'  mighty  power  that  no  Fapst  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  h^ 
the  like.' ' 

In  Connaiight  there  were  large  districts,  if  possible,  ercn 
more  lawless  than  Keny.  A  traveller  in  1709  declared  that 
'  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  scarce  dare  appear  on  the  west  side 
of  Galway  bridge,'*  and  even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  district  known  aa  Eyre  Coanaught  lying  to  the 
west  of  Galway  was  still  almost  entirely  without  roads,  inhabited 
by  a  wild  and  half-savage  population  of  smugglers  and  wreckers.* 
As  late  as  1747  Governor  Eyre  declared  that  Robert  Martin,  'a 
most  dangerous,  murdering  Jacobite,*  could  *  bring,  in  twenty- 
four  houTB,  to  the  gate  of  Galway,  800  villains  as  desperate  and 
as  absolutely  at  his  devotion  as  the  Camerons  of  Lochiel.'* 

It  was  in  Connaught  that  the  one  great  explosion  of  agrarian 
crime  during  the  period  we  are  considering  broke  out.  The 
practice  of  houghing  or  slaughtering  cattle  began  in  the  early 
part  of  1711  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  spread  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Clare,  and  through 
part  of  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Sligo.  Of  the  causes 
that  produced  it,  some,  at  least,  are  sufficiently  manifest.  The 
growth  of  pasture  was  restricting  more  and  more  the  means  of 
subsistence  of  the  people,  and  a  new  tenantry  from  the  plains 
had  been  planted  among  them  who  were  raising  the  price  of 
land,  introducing  new  ways  of  life  into  the  province,  outraging 
the  clan  spirit,  and  steadily  driving  the  natives  to  the  moun- 

■  Special     State     Papers,    Irish  i.e.  a  mati. 
State  Paper  Office.    The  very  carious  '   See    the    citracts    from    the 

paperBrelatingtolhiscBsearepriDled  joamal  of  Mo)yTictii  in  the  TraHt  rf- 

at    lenfrth    in    Hiaa    Hictson's   Old  luting  to  Ireland  printed  for  the  Irish 
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son  thiolis  that  the  word  'faircBses'  IBl. 
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the   plural  of  the  Irish  word  fear. 
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taiofl.  In  the  Highlands  of  ScotUod,  as  we  hare  seen  jn  a 
fonoei  chapter,  it  was  practically  impossible  at  this  time  for 
any  stranger  to  settle  among  the  clans.  His  life  was  at  once  in 
danger,  he  ma  sure  to  he  exposed  to  violence  and  plunder, 
and  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  Highland  depredation 
was  mutilating  or  killing  cattle.'  In  the  wild  western  districts 
of  Ireland  a  similar  spirit  prevailed,  and  another  cause  contri- 
buted to  make  the  poorer  classes  look  with  great  &Tour  on 
these  outrages.  In  a  single  night  hundreds  of  Bheep  or  cowe 
lay  dead  or  hamstrung  upon  the  fields.  Markets  were  far  off, 
and  the  famished  cottiers,  who,  in  the  momiag,  pressed  eagerly 
to  the  spot,  usually  succeeded  without  much  difficultyin  obtain- 
ing gratuitously  or  for  a  few  pence  a  meal  for  their  families.* 

Whether  these  causes  were  the  only  ones  that  produced  the 
Connaught  houghing,  will  always  remain  doubtful.  It  ia  at 
least  certain  that  the  movement  was  organised  with  the  skill 
and  conducted  with  the  resolution  and  the  energy  of  a  regular 
insurrection.  It  was  noticed  that  among  those  who  were 
known  or  suspected  to  be  hougbers  were  men  in  the  position  of 
gentlemen.  Almost  all  who  were  arrested  were  able  to  read 
and  write.  Large  hail  was  freely  offered  for  the  prisoners, 
and  large  sums  seemed  always  ready  if  it  were  possible 
by  bribes  to  unlock  the  prison-door.  There  were  few  or  no 
outrages  on  human  beings,  but  bauds  of  men,  usually  on 
foot,  though  sometimes  on  horseback,  silently  traversed  the 
country  by  night,  houghing  or  slaughtering  cattle  by  hun- 
dreds. Very  often  their  faces  were  blacked.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  shepherd  in  the  county  of  Galway,  having  concealed 
himself,  saw  eight  men,  well  mounted,  wearing  white  shirts 
over  their  clothes,  and  with  white  linen  bands  tied  low  about 

their  great  satiafaction,  which  tended 
greatly  to  promote  the  miachief,   .    . 

tiiia  crime.  At    the   aig-ht  of  baining  the  Seah 

•  'I  have  directed  the  flesh  of  al!      honilrcdB  who  came  to  be  the  better 

the' cattle  near  me  to  be  burnt,  for  I      for  it  went  away  diseatiafied.'— W. 

heard thatthepoordidosiiallrKather      Coulfield  to  Joa.  Dawaon,  Feb.  S3, 

aboat  the  slain    beaata,  and  either      1711-12.   Irish  Becord  Office. 

■natcli  it  away  or  buy  it  cheap,  to 
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tbeir  heads,  ride  into  a  park  and  deliberately  kill  the  sheep.  It 
appeared,  from  the  coafeBsiopa  of  some  who  were  arrested,  Uiat 
there  was  a  regular  diBciplioe  amoog  them,  that  they  had  tbeii 
capt&ioB,  lieutenants,  and  ensigns,  that  pay  was  distributed 
among  the  men.  Soon  the  name  of  Captain  Eaver  was  sprcwl 
abroad  as  that  of  their  leader.  Ballads  were  sung  in  hii 
honour.  Threatening  letters,  signed  by  bis  name,  intinoidatcd 
witnesses,  denounced  prompt  vengeance  against  all  new  stock* 
masters,  and  enjoined  the  shepherds,  on  pain  of  having  th^ 
houses  burnt,  to  remain  within  doors  by  night.  The  oatraga 
extended  over  such  a  large  area,  and  were  perpetrated  by  sndi 
formidable  parties  and  with  such  secrecy  and  promptitude  tint 
the  obnoxious  farmers  were  almost  helpless.  Some  of  them  paid 
black  mail,  in  order  to  save  their  flocks,  and  the  money  thni 
raised  contributed  to  support  the  organisation. 

It  was  evident  that  the  movement  was  planned  and  con- 
ducted  by  men  of  no  mean  intelligence  and  audacity,  and  it 
was  equally  evident  that  almost  the  whole  population  were  in 
its  favour.  Its  nearly  simultaneous  appearance  in  five  coun- 
ties almost  paralysed  the  law,  and  the  terrified  magistratei 
feared,  with  much  reason,  that  it  was  not  purely  agrarian,  but 
was  the  prelude  to  a  general  insurrection.  Keports  of  the  most 
alarming  kind  were  abroad.  '  It  is  a  general  rumour,'  wrote 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Galway,  '  in  my  county,  that  there  are 
several  men  with  scarlet  clothes,  and  that  speak  French,  who  go 
up  and  down  the  country  by  night.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
country  are  in  great  fear  and  apprehension.' '  A  magistrate  in 
Koscommon  wrote  that  it  was  certain  that  Irish  French  officers 
were  landed  in  his  neighbourhood  by  privateers,  that  they 
were  supported  by  greater  people  than  the  mob,  that  some  con- 
siderable men  out  of  France  were  lurking  and  sheltered  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  feared  they  would  outbid  the  Government 
in  the  rewards  they  offered.* 

In  November  1711,  at  a  time  when  the  hoiighing  was  at  its 
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height,  a  soldier  of  the  Qalva;  gamBon,  who  was  shooting  not 
&i  from  the  town,  met  a  oonaideiable  anned  party.  The  leader 
had  a  gold  ring  on  his  hand  and  gold  in  his  purse.  He  called 
the  soldier  by  his  name,  said  he  had  met  him  in  Dublin,  asd 
bried  to  induce  him  to  join  the  party.  He  took  nothing  from 
him  but  his  powder,  and  even  this  he  at  last  conaested  to 
restore,  saying  they  bad  abundance  of  ammunition ;  and  he 
dismissed  him,  unharmed,  with  a  message,  warning  the  Governor 
that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  pursue  them,  the  officer  who 
led  the  paity  would  be  assuredly  decapitated.'  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  a  pedlar  in  the  county  of  Mayo  appeared  before  the 
magistrates,  and  informed  them  that  within  three  miles  of 
Ballinarobe  he  had  been  stopped  by  a  party  of  po  less  than 
eighteen  men,  well  armed  and  with  disguised  faces,  who  obliged 
him  to  open  his  box  of  linen  and  other  wares,  purchased 
his  goods  with  ready  money  at  his  own  rate,  and  then  dismissed 
him,  after  compelling  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not  reveal 
what  he  had  seen  for  twenty-four  houra.^  All  these  reports 
seemed  to  point  to  a  military  movement.  In  a  country  of 
pathless  moimtains  and  bogs,  open  along  a  long  line  of  coast 
to  privateers  &om  the  Continent,  disarmament  was  impossible ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  laws,  it  was  well  known  that  Connaugbt 
was  full  of  weapons. 

The  magistrates,  however,  exerted  themselves  with  great 
promptitude.  Large  rewards  were  offered  for  the  apprehensitsi 
of  houghers.  Orders  were  given  to  bum  the  flesh  of  the  slaugh- 
tered animals,  in  order  that  the  cottiers  should  derive  no 
benefit  &om  the  crime,  to  compensate  the  owners  by  rates 
levied  on  the  district,  to  arrest  all  night-walkers,  eJl  who 
travelled  in  the  daytime  without  a  pass  beyond  theii  parishes, 
all  idlers  who  were  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
themselves,  and  finally  to  execute  rigidly  the  laws  against  the 
priests.    There  is  no  evidence  of  any  real  value  tiiat  the  priesto, 

■  Prcsentmeiits  tmd  Informations,  ■  Fresentmeuta  of  Qnmd  Joron, 

Oo.  Oftlwaj.  Co.  Mayo. 
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as  a  body,  were  coDcemed  ia  the  movement,  but  it  is  prob^ite 
that  some  of  them  sympathised  with  it ;  it  was  natuml  that  tbej 
should  be  the  first  objeots  of  suspicion  to  a  violently  Froteatant 
magistracy,  and  it  is  by  no  means  Burprising  that  they  seldom 
ventured  to  take  any  step  in  the  interests  of  the  law  or  of  the 
landlords  that  could  oGFend  the  congregations  on  whom  they 
depended  absolutely  for  their  subsistence.  In  most  distticto, 
when  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  them,  they  absconded ;  but 
in  Koscommon  eight  were  thrown  into  prison.  About  a  month 
later  we  find  them  petitioning  for  release,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  most,  if  not  all,  so  poor  that  they  could  not  limg 
subsist  of  themselves,  that  no  cattle  had  been  houghed  in  tike 
parts  where  they  were  r^stered,  and  that  so  far  from  encou- 
raging the  practice,  they  looked  on  it  with  the  strongest  reproba- 
tion.' A  discoverer  who,  by  order  of  the  G-overnment,  employed 
himself  in  inquiring  into  the  names  and  sentiments  of  the  priests 
of  Galway,  and  who  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  entering  into 
relations  with  many  of  them,  reported,  fi:om  Tuam,  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  that  he  bad  never  heard  that  any  priest  exhorted 
against  houghing,  but  bad  heard  that  some  prayed  for  Eaver. 
One  Father  Fli£^;an  at  mass  had  openly  prayed  for  Eaver, 
and  the  discoverer  was  told  that  a  parish  priest  near  Tuam, 
named  Edmund  Burke,  had  preached  a  sermon,  *  earnestly 
exhorting  the  rich  and  stockmasters  to  reduce  their  flocks,  and 
to  let  their  lands  to  the  poor  people.  He  enlarged  with  much 
eloquence  in  praise  of  Eaver,  and  extolled  his  Christian  and  cha- 
ritable undertakings,  all  which  t«nd  to  relieve  the  poor  &om 
the  oppression  of  the  rich.'  The  discoverer  adds,  however, 
that  a  priest  who  was  present  expressed  great  indignation  at 
this  sermon.*  Oilbert  Ormsby,  an  old  magistrate  in  the  county 
of  Koscommon,  who  was  very  active  at  this  time,  ascribed 
the  crime,  though  apparently  on  very  slender  grounds,  chiefly 
to  rile  priests ;  and  his  very  characteristic  letters  to  theGovem- 

■  Tbe  High  Sheriff  of  BoaoommoD  *  Q«orge    Fonler  to    the    Lord- 

to  the  QovenuneDt,  March  G,  1711.      Liaat«iuQl,  Much  3, 1712.    Ibid. 
Iriih  Beoord  Offioe. 
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meat  are  a  curious  iUostration  of  the  BentimentB  prevailing 
amoDg  eome  who  as  magistratee  were  ezerciaing,  in  time  of 
peace,  an  almost  despotic  aathority  over  large  Catholic  popula- 
tions. 'It  appears  evidently,'  he  says,  'that  the  priesta  have 
been  at  least  conniving  in  all  this  villany.'  He  ui^es  that 
*  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  preventing  this  mischief 
than  the  total  prohibiting  of  masses,  for  'tis  there  they  meet 
and  concert  theii  villany,  and  our  diBGoverer  aSSnns  that 
sereial  of  the  houghers  have  confessed  their  wickedness  to 
the  priest  and  received  absolation.'  'I  reckon,'  he  says  in 
another  letter,  *  that  all  our  unhappiness  and  misfortune  pro- 
oeeds  from  the  prieet«,  to  whom  the  greater  men  communicate 
their  designs,  and  they  stir  up  the  common  people  to  execnte 
them ;  nor  do  I  believe  we  shall  ever  be  safe  and  quiet  till  a 
wolfs  head  and  a  priest's  head  be  at  the  same  rate.  Such  a 
time  I  remember,  and  then  there  was  not  a  quieter  populace  in 
Uie  world  than  the  Irish.'  *  Another  active  magistrate  of  the 
same  county,  who  was  in  general  violently  opposed  to  the 
pieets,  wrote,  'I  have  no  examination  or  evidence  that  the 
Popish  prieetfl  adrise  these  practices.  No  doubt  they  would  be 
pleased  to  see  the  land  planted  with  people  instead  of  the 
stock,  because  it  is  their  only  profit ;  yet  I  am  told  they 
exhort  their  people  against  this  practice.  If  it  has  effect,  I 
will  believe  them.'  * 

The  houghing  suddenly  ceased  in  1713.  Though  many  per- 
sons were  arrested,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  was  very 
great,  bnt  a  few  prisoners  were  convicted  and  executed,  and  two 
or  three  confessions  were  obtained.  The  disturbances  did  not 
spread  to  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  as  no  Jacobite  movement 
ensued  it  is  probable  that  they  had  no  political  significance. 

<  O.  Ornub;  to  J.  Dawson.   Irish  different  oaanties  where  the  crimes 

Beoord  Office.  occiured,  in  the  Bpecial  state  papera 

'  W,     Caulflcld    to    J.    Dawson,  in    the    Irish    Sfato     fapet    Office, 

Feb.      23,      1711-13.      Ibid.       The  and  in  the  ciril  and  miseeUaneoaa 

msteiiali  abont    the   houghing  are  correipondence  ia  the  Iiiih  Beooid 

chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Pre«ent-  Offioe. 
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being  taet  asleep  when  the  noise  b^an.' '  The  officers  of  a 
dragooB  r^^ant  which  was  quartered  at  Dungannon,  having 
quarreled  with  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  they  drew  out  their 
soldiers,  marched  against  his  house,  fired  into  it,  broke  it  open 
and  wrecked  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  Provost 
of  the  bawu.'  On  another  occasion,  two  soldiers  having  been 
imprisoned  in  Ballinarobe,  a  party  of  soldiers  sb^med  the  gaol, 
released  their  comrades,  and  shot  dead  a  constable  who  opposed 
tiiem.'  Wesley  in  his  Journal  relates  the  following  incident 
which  had  just  taken  place  at  Bandon  when  he  visited  that  town 
in  1785 :  *  A  soldier  walking  over  the  bridge  met  a  country- 
man, and  taking  a  fancy  to  his  stick  strove  to  wrest  it  &om 
him.  His  companion  knocked  the  soldier  down.  News  of  this 
being  carried  to  the  barracks,  the  whole  troop  of  soldiers 
marched  down  and  without  any  provocation  fell  upon  the 
countrymen  ooming  into  the  town,  pursued  them  into  the  houses 
where  they  fled  for  shelter  and  hacked  and  hewed  tbem  without 
mercy.  Forty-two  were  wounded,  several  maimed^  and  two 
killed  on  ihe  spot.'  * 

The  condition  of  the  prisons  was  very  insecure  and  the  great 
number  of  escapes  from  them  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to 
the  encoun^ment  of  crime.  Nor  was  the  mismanagement 
shown  only  in  the  ordinary  gaols.  At  Kinsale  there  was  a  great 
establidiment  for  French  prisoners  of  war  which  appears  to 
have  exhibited  every  kind  of  shameful  irregularity.  In  1710 
one  of  its  directors  complained  that  the  prison  was  so  bad  and 
that  the  sentinels  were  so  corrupt  that  ten,  twenty,  even  thirty 
men  sometimes  escaped  in  a  month  or  six  weeks.*  On  the  other 
band  Lord  Inchiquin  having  a  few  months  later  investigated 
the  condition  of  the  prison  reported  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
that  the  conduct  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  it  was  such  'that 
several  himdreds  of  the  poor  wretches  perished  in  prison  for 
want  of  those  necessaries  that  the  Queen's  allowance  was  very 

'  W.  Parker  to  J.  Dawson,  Oct.  ■  Ibid.,  Co.  Ma^  1767. 

27, 1710.    Iriflh  Becord  Office.  *  Wealej'a  Jtmnmit. 

'  pTMantmenU  of  Grand  Juries,  '  J.  Pepper  to  J.  Dawstm,  Feb.  f, 

1T2S  (Co.  TfTone).  1709-10.    Irish  Beooid  Office. 
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BufEcient  to  have  Bup[Jied  tbem  with,  that  the  bread  givsQ 
them  a  hungry  boy  could  not  eat,  that  their  meat  was  UtUe 
better,  in  great  scarcity,  and  not  half  boiled,'  *  that  no  prt^ier 
neceeaaries  were  allowed  for  the  dck,'  and  that '  sick  and  wdl 
lay  promiscuously  together  crowded  in  dirty  cellars  which  wsn 
hardly  ever  cleaned  out.' '  In  1747  a  fearful  catastrophe  took 
place  at  Kinsale,  when  the  prison  having  accidentally  caught 
fire  no  less  than  fifty-four  unhappy  Frenchmen  perished  in  the 
flames.'' 

There  was  one  form  of  outrage  prevalent  in  the  eighteenth 
century  which  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  both  as  exhibiting 
the  extremely  lawless  condition  of  a  part  of  the  country  and 
also  as  fumisliing  a  remarkable  example  of  a  form  of  crime 
which  was  once  inveterate  in  the  national  life,  but  which  has 
bees  80  completely  extirpated  that  its  very  memory  and  tradi- 
tion have  almost  passed  away.  I  mean  forcible  abduction,  and 
especially  the  abduction  of  heireBses.  The  extent  of  this  crime 
has,  it  is  true,  been  exaggerated.  la  a  large  part  of  Ireland  it 
seems  to  have  been  almost  or  altogether  unknown,  but  still  it 
was  frequent,  widely  diffused,  and  regarded  by  public  opinion 
with  a  very  scandalous  toleration.  It  had  many  difierent  degrees 
of  enormity.  Sometimes  it  was  committed  with  the  consent 
of  the  weaker  party  and  this  method  was  employed  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  her  parents.  Sometimes  it  was  the  end  of  an 
unfortunate  courtship,  and  the  girl  was  dragged  away  by  the 
man  whom  she  had  refused.  Sometimes  when  a  girl  in  the 
opinion  of  her  neighbours  had  remained  too  long  unmarried 
they  selected  her  husband,  stormed  her  cabin,  and  compelled  her 
by  terror  to  marry  him.  In  part  of  Ireland  a  strange  custom 
existed  on  these  occasions  of  summoning  the  competitor  to  a 
hurling  match  and  allotting  the  girl  as  a  prize  to  the  winner.' 
The  worst  cases,  however,  were  those  which  were  inspired  either 
by  vengeance  or  more  commonly  by  a  desire  for  gain.     An  un- 

'  IjOtdlnchiquil]  tothe  Lord  Lieu-  '  Artboi  Young;  found thia custom 

tenant,  Aug.  26,  ITIO.    Ibid.  (whicL  bo  describea  lu  a  varj  old 

■  Ifi.  Itaib«T  to  tho  Castle,  Jan.  one)  preTailing  in  Londondanj.  Zmt 
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mairied  trraaan  vho  was  known  to  possess  some  small  fortune  was 
attacked  in  ker  own  or  her  father's  house  in  the  dead  hours  of  the 
night  by  bands  of  fire,  ten,  or  twent;  armed  ruffians,  draped 
screaming  firom  her  bed,  thrown  across  the  neck  of  a  horse  before 
the  man  who  desired  to  marry  her,  and  thus  oairied  away  to 
some  wild  district  among  the  bogs  or  mountains,  where  after 
Bomettmea  days  of  captivity,  &r  removed  &om  all  help,  and 
terrified  by  threats  of  dishonour,  she  consented  to  go  through 
the  marriage  service.  Cases  of  this  aggravated  duscriptioo 
were  not  common,  but  they  did  occur,  and,  by  a  strange 
perversion  of  the  moral  sentiment,  a  man  who  ran  away  by 
force  with  an  unwilling  heiress  to  make  her  his  wife  seema 
to  li«ve  been  looked  upon,  at  least  by  the  peasantry,  with 
very  little  disapprobation.  In  a  few  cases  these  abductions 
were  conmiitted  by  bands  of  robbers,  and  were  probably 
inspired  by  a  desire  for  ransom,  or  by  simple  lust.  More  fre- 
qnentiy  the  perpetrators  and  the  victims  both  belonged  to 
the  class  of  cottagers,  but  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  men 
in  the  position  of  gentlemen,  and  even  for  landed  proprietors  to 
be  concerned  in  them,  and  middlemen  and  squireens  appear  iu 
this  as  in  other  forms  of  Irish  crime  to  have  been  prominent. 
The  audacity  of  some  of  the  criminals  was  extraordinary.  Thus  in 
1718,  when  Rebecca  Whito  was  carried  away  from  the  county  of 
Tipperaiy,  the  place  which  the  captors  selected  to  deposit  her  in 
was  the  pubHc  barrack  at  Pallas.'  In  1741,  an  old  lady  named 
Elizabeth  Dobbin  was  seized  at  nine  in  the  looming,  in  the  im- 
portant town  of  Belfikst,  and  carried  to  tlie  scarcely  less  impor- 
tant town  of  CarrickferguB,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed.*  But  the  moa*  wonderful  of  these  instances  of  the 
audacious  defiance  of  law  was  that  of  Henry  Grady,  of  the 
county  of  Limerick,  who  had  been  outUiwed  for  the  abduction 
of  Susaimah  Grove.  Nothing,  I  believe,  is  known  of  the  motive 
of  the  crime  or  of  the  circumstances  or  previous  relations  of  the 

'  Freaentmenta  and  iDfonnatiOTU, 
Co.  Tippenrf  and  Co.  Limerick. 
Ilish  SUte  Pqiei  Office. 
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parties,  but  the  lady  had  either  been  rescued  or  had  eeoaped  wben 
the  following  scene  took  place.  On  a  Sunday  in  the  Jose  of 
1756,  the  Bev.  John  Armstrong  was  celebrating  Divine  Seirice 
in  the  Protestant  church  in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  Sumuiah 
Orore  being  among  the  congregation.  In  the  midst  of  tike  ser* 
vice  Henry  Grady,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  men  anaed  with 
blunderbusses,  pistols  and  other  weapons,  entered  the  ^nnh, 
called  oat  to  the  congregation  that  anyone  who  stirred  would 
at  <mce  be  shot,  struck  the  clergymao  on  the  arm  with  a  banger 
and  out  through  his  surplice  and  gown,  and  hastening  to  the 
pew  where  Susamiab  Grove  was  sitting,  dragged  her  out.  Hie 
party  then  retired  slowly  with  their  faces  turned  and  their  amu 
jn:eBented  towards  the  congregation,  ahut  and  locked  tha  doer 
of  the  church  and  carried  away  the  key.' 

These  anecdotes  evince  a  condition  of  extreme  lawleasnesB 
in  the  country,  but  an  attempt  haa  recently  been  made  to  take 
them  out  of  the  category  of  ordinary  crime,  and  to  attribute  to 
them  a  much  deeper  significance.  They  have  been  represented 
as  an  organised  fonn  of  guerilla  warfare,  carried  on  by  Gatholies 
against  Protestants,  with  the  full  sanction  of  their  Church,  for 
the  purpose  of  avenging  the  confiscations  of  property  and  obtain- 
ing converts  to  Popery.  In  the  words  of  the  writer  to  whom 
I  am  referring,  a  '  set  of  young  gentlemen  of  the  Catholic  pei^ 
suasion  were  in  the  habit  of  recovering  equivalents  for  the  land 
of  which  they  considered  themselves  to  have  been  robbed,  and 
of  recovering  souls  at  the  same  time  to  Holy  Church,  by  carry- 
ing off  young  Protestant  girls  of  fortune  to  the  mountains, 
ravishing  them  with  the  most  exquiBito  brutality,  and  then 
compelling  them  to  go  through  a  iorm  of  marriage,  wliich  a 
priest  was  always  in  attendance  ready  to  celebrate.'  'The 
priests,  secure  in  the  protection  of  the  people,  laughed  at 
penalties  which  existed  only  on  paper,  and  encouraged  practices 
which  brought  cooverts  to  the  Faith  and  put  money  in  their 
own  pockets.'  '  These  outrages,'  we  are  told, '  were  acts  of  war, 
done  in  open  day  in  the  face  of  the  whole  people,  and  supported 
'  Preientmentg,  lM-,Co.Tippem;.  Ibid. 
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by  their  sympathy.'  Th&y  were '  encounged  by  the  clergy,  and 
muoh  in  &tout  with  general  society,*  and  the^  form  a  complete 
jostification  of  the  whole  penal  oode,  by  which  the  Iriah 
Parliament  'strove  to  uproot  a  syBtem  from  the  soil  which 
shielded  tbe  most  atrocious  of  crimes.' ' 

We  have  here  then  a  very  definite  charge,  and  a  graver  or 
more  horrible  one  was  probably  never  brought  against  a  Christian 
Church.  I  propMe  to  examine  with  some  o&re  the  evidence  on 
which  it  restfl.  Situated  as  the  different  religious  bodies  were 
in  IrcAand,  it  was  natural  that  the  dominant  sect  should  have' 
the  strongest  disposition  to  magnify  the  religious  element  in 
orime.  Religious  animosity  flamed  fierce  and  high.  In  the 
c^es  of  the  law  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  stood  on  a  wholly 
different  level.  An  outrage  committed  by  a  Catholic  on  a 
Protestant  rang  through  the  land,  while  a  similar  outrage  com- 
mitted by  a  Protestant  on  a  Catholic  or  by  a  Catholic  on  a 
Catholic  was  almost  tmnoticed.  If  an  aggrieved  Frotratant  in 
his  petitions  or  complaints  could  truly  aver  that  the  person  who 
injured  him  was  a  Papist,  this  element  of  a^^;ravation  was  rarely 
omitted.  It  was  natural  also  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  crime  of  Ireland  should  have  been  committed  by  Catholics. 
They  were  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  They  comprised 
almost  all  the  more  indigent  and  more  ignorant  classes.  They 
were  especially  numerous  in  the  wildest  districts.  They  were 
all  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  outlaws.  And  the  preponder- 
ance of  Catholic  crime  appeared  even  greater  than  it  was,  for 
the  power  of  property  and  the  administration  of  justice  were  so 
completely  in  the  hands  of  Protestants  that  Catholics  seldom 
ventured  to  prosecute  them  before  the  law-courts. 

Considering  all  these  circumstances,  and  considering  also 
that  the  Protestant  fanners  were  usually  much  richer  than  the 
Catholic  ones,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  abduction  cases  the 
criminal  was  sometimes  a  Catholic  and  the  heiress  a  Protestant, 

'  Fronde'a  .fivIuA  ta  Ireland,  i.      which  the  Iriah  oajrled  od  the  ww 
117-487.     80  again,  'Abduction  and      against  tbeiieoiiqiieron'(p,  436). 
rape  were  not  t£e  otilv  weapona  with 
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that  these  cases  should  have  attracted  a  particular  attemtion,  and 
that  two  or  three  letters  ma;  be  adduced  in  which  abduction  is 
spoken  of  as  a  crime  which  was  common  among  Papists.'  But  tliat 
it  had  absolutely  nothing  of  the  eectarian  character  which  bis 
been  ascribed  to  it  may  be  abtmdantly  proved.  Our  information 
about  the  abductions  in  the  eighteenth  century  consists  mainly 
of  the  lai^  collection  of  presentments  by  grand  juries  and  of  de- 
positions of  witnesses,  jieaerved  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  This 
collection  does  not,  it  is  true,  comprise  all  the  crimes  that  wen 
committed,  but  it  may  very  reasonably  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing  the  most  conspicuous ;  and  as  the  presentments  were  drawn 
up  by  exclusively  Protestant  bodies,  and  aa  the  depositions  were 
ewom  by  the  persons  who  were  injured  and  by  their  families,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  no  element  of  sectarian  aggravation  that 
could  plausibly  be  alleged  is  omitted.  In  this  collection  we 
may  trace  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
twenty-eight  cases  of  attempted  or  accomplished  abduction.  In 
just  four  of  them  there  is  evidence  that  the  perpetrator  was  a 
Catholic  and  the  victim  a  Protestant.  In  three  others  the  victim 
appears  to  have  been  a  Protestant,'  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 


<  There  are,  as  fax  as  I  know,  jnat 
tiiree  paasoges  in  which  abductions 
ex6  to  spoken  of.  A  certain  O.  Til- 
son  writes  to  Mi.  BeMaye  (Jan. 
3, 1T3I),  *I  believe  jou  know  it  is  a 
common  [practice  in  Ireland  for  a  tall 
Pftpiflt  to  hun7  away  a  pretty  girl 
with  B  good  fortiuie  into  the  moon- 
tains,  luid  there  commit  acts  of 
horror  and  violation,  and  that  tha 


This 


poor  undone  maid  is  glad  at  any 
to  be  made  an  honest  woman.  ! 
is  readily  performed  by  the  holy  mm 
who  are  at  band  to  assist  their  lay 
friends  on  snch  occasions.  These 
oDtisgee,  besides  many  other  ecils 
arising  from  forced  and  clacdcBline 
marriages,  have  engaged  the  whole 
bench  of  Irish  bisbopa  to  ccme  into 
thia]a,w.'— Departmental  Corrttfond- 
«us*,  Irish  8tat«  Fapei  Office.  The 
Lords  Jnstices  wrote  to  the  Dnke  of 
Ontfton  (Jan.  21, 1722),  •  Thongh  this 


practice  of  carrying  away  by  force 
women  of  fortone  baa  been  very  fie- 
qaent  among  the  Papists,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  Act 
made  to  prevent  it,  no  person  has 
been  apprehended  and  bronght  to 
justice  since  the  Act  passed,  thongh 
several  notorioos  breaches  have  been 
since  committed.' — Ibid.  Archbishop 
King,  in  a  letter  to  Southwell  in 
April  1728,  entmierates  with  great 
bitterness,  the  different  disorders 
prevalent  among  the  Papists.  Among 
others,  '  They  lake  away  by  force 
women  of  fortnne,  and  they  depend 
on  Popish  amliassadors'  interetit  for 
pardon,'— Mant,  ii.  487. 

'  I  do  not  include  among  these 
the  case  of  Honor  Kerin  (not  Kcris, 
as  Mr.  Fronde  spells  it)  who  was 
abducted  by  William  Blood.  Mr. 
Fronde  says  {Engiith  in  Ireland,  i. 
423),  that  sbe  belonged  lo*  a  family 
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tha  religion  of  ber  c&ptor.  In  three  or  four  other  cases  the 
criminils  are  said  to  have  been  Papieta,'  but  there  is  nothing 
said  of  the  religion  of  the  victims.  In  all  the  other  cases 
there  is  a  complete  silence  about  the  religion  of  the  parties, 
which  is  a  strong  presumption  either  that  they  were  both  Catho- 
liea,  or  that  the  criminal  was  a  Protestant.  In  a  single  case 
we  find  tiie  criminal  trying  to  force  the  Protestant  farmer  girl 
he  had  nm  away  with  to  go  to  mass,*  but,  with  this  exception, 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  faintest  trace  of  the  religious 
element  which  has  been  represented  as  the  very  maiospring  of 
the  crime. 

In  some  cases  Protestants  were  undoubtedly  concerned. 
In  the  case  of  Kebecca  White,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to,  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  proclamation  that  one  of 
the  party  who  carried  her  o£F  was  a  Captain  Cahill,  at  a  time 
when  all  Catholics  were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  army.  In 
another  and  less  culpable  case  the  chief  actor  was  a  major  in 
King  William's  army.  Being  quartered  at  Loughrea,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  he  formed  an  attachment  to  a  rich  heiress, 


of  Protestants,'  bat  after  leading 
carefnllj  all  the  depositions,  I  bars 
been  oiutble  to  find  any  indication  of 
tbe  Kllgi<at  o(  an;  oC  the  parties  in 
the  case. 

'  In  one  ol  these  cases  tlie  abduct- 
ing party  coniisted  ol  live  Papiiits 
■i^  one  '  who  went  to  cborch.' 

■  The  case  of  Jean  Tubman,  Prc- 
wctroentsof  the  Co.  Caran.  Fronde's 
OifluH  iH  Jraland.  i.  137-131.  Mr. 
Fronde  (vei?  cbaiacteTisticall;)  tells 
this  story  as  it  it  were  typical  of  a 
consideTable  class.  I  believe  it  would 
be  impotaible,  in  tbe  whole  collecticn 
of  depositions  about  abductions  in 
the  titAte  P^>er  Office,  to  discover 
mother  burtance  of  the  same  kind. 
Pnttestaat  beiressea  (em  well  as  Bomaa 
Catholic  ones)  were  no  doubt  some- 
times abdnoted,  bnt  this  was  not 
beoiiiM  titer  ^'^^  Protestants  but 
bscaiue  they  wen  heiiestei.  There 
U  one  CMe,  howevBr,  mentioned  by 


Mrs.  Dclany  (which  docs  not  appear 
to  have  f^lcn  undor  Mr.  Fruudt's 
notice),  of  a  Catholic  hciresa  whoso 
faitb  was  shaken  and  wlio  afterwards 
became  &  Protestant,  being  run  away 
with  by  her  cousin.  But  evi^n  if  the 
atory  bo  true  (wbiclf  wcms  not  qoiio 
certain)  tbete  ia  no  evidence  (hat  the 
theological  perplexities  of  tlio  lady 
had  anything  to  say  to  the  abduction. 
Mrs.  Delany'»  Ctirrtipandrace,  li.  3*8- 
353.  In  addition  to  the  aljductions  re- 
coidcdinthc  depositions  uf  the  Grand 
Juries  I  have  found  allusions  tn  tlircu 
cases  in  tbe  Government  correspond- 
ence. In  one  case,  which  acquired  con- 
siderable notoriety,  the  culptit  was 
James  Coder,  amcmbcr  of  a  considera- 
ble and  very  popular  Catholic  family, 
and  the  victim  a  young  Quakuross.  In 
t  he  t  wo  other  caae8(  which  will  lie  found 
in  the  civil  and  miiscellaneous  corre- 
spondence) there  is  no  indication  of 
the  religion  of  any  of  the  parties. 
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the  daughter  of  Deao  Persse.  He  asked  her  hand  ia  marriage 
but  was  re^ed  by  the  father,  on  the  ground  that  haTing^notbiiig 
but  bis  commission,  he  could  settle  no  jointure  upon  her.  Sotn 
after  *  a  pTevious  arrangement  having  been  made,*  the  M^or 
surrounded  the  Dean's  house  at  Roxborough  with  a  part;  of  hone- 
men — ^the  tradition  of  the  county  says  that  they  were  a  company 
of  Uie  regiment  he  commanded— and  peremptorily  demanded 
the  hand  of  the  lady.  It  was  stated  that  he  threatened,  if 
his  demand  was  not  complied  with,  to  decapitate  her  father,  but 
this  assertion  was  afterwards  denied.  The  lady,  who  very  prol^ 
ably  knew  something  of  his  intention,  on  being  questioned, 
declared  herself  ready  to  be  married.  The  dean,  yielding  to 
necessity,  performed  the  ceremony,  and  the  property  so  acquired 
remains  in  the  family  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  present  day.' 
Among  the  few  persons  who  were  executed  for  abduction  in 
Ireland  was  an  attorney  named  Klmberley,  at  a  time  when  no 
one  but  a  professing  Protestant  could  be  enrolled  in  that  pro- 
fession.*   The  squireens  and  middlemen  were  always  noted  fw 


I  This   case    la   not   among   the 

Presentment  a  in  the  Slat«  Paper 
Office,  and  I  am  indebted  for  mj 
knowledge  of  il  to  the  kindneaa  of 
Mr.  Henry  Weat,  Q.C.,  Crown  Coun- 
sel of  the  Co.  of  Oalwa;.  The  dspod- 
tioDS  minting  to  11  haie  been  prlnl«d 
in  TXe  Proeeedingi  cf  the  Balgair 
Caute,  Jane  ISOe.  Printed  bj 
Alexander  Chapman,  Forrester's 
Wynd,  Edinbnriih. 

■  Compare  O'Flaoagkn'a  Lim  of 
the  Iruh  ChanceUon,  ii.  E9,  61,  and 
Bonltei'a  Lettert,  11.  IS-IO,  Elmberlj 
aaslst^d  a  Hr.  Mead  m  carrying  oS 
and  marrfing  an  heiress.  One  of  the 
abduction  cases  related  in  fall  by 
Mr.  Froude,  Is  that  of  Mrs.  Dobbin. 
Iq  a  Dublin  newspaper  I  find  that 
Thomas  JeniTSon  and  Brian  Taylor 
(one  of  them  a  principal  and  the 
other  an  accessory)  were  executed  at 
Carrlckfergus  for  this  abduction. 
DvbUn  Ocaette,  May  1-8,  1742.  The 
papers  relating  to  abductions  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  are  only  intorma- 
tioQS  Uid  before  the   grand  juries. 


and  give  no  information  about  the 
dofence,  the  trial,  or  the  verdict,  ao 
there  are  very  probably  other  case* 
in  which  criminals  were  executed 
for  this  offence.  These  are  sofficient 
to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  the  as- 
Bortlon  of  Arthni  Young,  reproduced 
by  Mr.  Froude,  that  there  ia  but 
one  instance  [that  of  James  Cotter] 
on  record  where  a  person  goiltj  of 
forcible  abduction  had  been  ezecated. 
En^Uth  in  Ireland,  i.m.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  true  that  this,  like  most 
crimes  of  violence,  was  looked  upon 
with  great  indulgence  by  the  popu- 
lace in  Ireland,  that  very  tew  of  the 
culprits  were  brought  to  jostice,  and 
tliat  the  execution  of  Cotter— who 
on  other  grounds  was  very  popular^ 
produced  lui  eiploaion  of  mob  violence 
against  tlie  Quakers.  Lord  Clonmell, 
about  1780,  appears  to  have  done 
good  service  in  suppressing  abdoc- 
tioDS,  and  some  prominent  criminals 
were  at  this  time  hung.  Fitzpatriek's 
Ireland  Befart  th»  Unien. 
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this  crime,  liut  these  olasaes  wete  aecessaiilj  chiefl;  Proteatant, 
in  a  countiy  where  piobably  more  than  nine-teaths  of  the  hmd 
belonged  to  Protestant  owners,  and  where  Catholics  were  for- 
iHddea  by  law  to  hold  long  leases.  No  fact  connected  with 
the  abductions  was  more  shameful  than  the  indulgence  or 
apathy  with  which  they  were  looked  on  hj  the  goveming  classes 
and  by  the  law  courts.  But  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  tri- 
bunals that  were  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Froteetante  should 
have  looked  with  such  feelings  on  the  crime  if  it  were  a  re- 
ligions war  carried  on  by  their  enemies  against  themselves. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  the  abductions  had  the  sectarian 
chaiacter  that  was  ascribed  to  them — if  their  object  was  hj 
forced  marriages  to  obtain  possession  of  Protestant  property, 
they  would  have  been  most  eSectually  suppressed  by  the  act 
which  in  1745  made  marriages  celebrated  by  priests  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  null  and  void.  But,  as  late  as  1775, 
Arthur  Young  still  found  them  scandalously  prevalent.  He  has 
dwelt  on  the  subject  with  just  indignation,  but  he  never  hintA 
that  they  either  were  or  ever  had  been  in  any  way  associated 
with  difference  of  religion.'  Nor  would  it,  I  believe,  be  possible 
to  find  a  trace  of  this  charge  in  any  of  the  long  discussions  that 
preceded  the  abolition  of  the  penal  code,  though  it  is  quite  cei> 
tain  that  if  the  assertion  that  Catholics  were  accustomed  to 
cany  on  a  religious  war  against  their  enemies  by  abducting  and 
violaUng  their  daughters,  had  possessed  the  smallest  truth,  or 
even  the  smallest  plausibility,  it  would  have  occupied  the  very 
first  place  in  the  speeches  of  their  opponents.* 

The  truth  is  that  the  crime  was  merely  the  natural  product 

'  ArtbuT  Tooog's  Tbur  in  Ireland,  early  years  of  the  present  centuir.    1 

iL  340.  leamfromMr.Wenthatthlrtyotiorty 

'  A   few   additional    particulars  years  ago  they  wera  very  common 

about  abdaolions  in  Irelwid,  will  be  Crimea  Id  the  Co.  of  Galway  and  that 

fonnd  in  Crofton  Cioker's  lUiearchei  there  hare  been  occagional  Instances 

in    tit  SotUli   (/  Ireland.    Ireland  mncb  later.    I  neeil  hardly  add,  that 

gixtv  Tattrt  Ago.    Fitqiatiick'a  Ire-  none  of  these  authorities  give   the 

laitd   Btff^e   tA«    Uinim.    Mamcll,  smallest  countenance  to  the  notion 

in    bis    Wxli  ^ortt   of   the    Weit,  that  abductions  either  were,  or  ever 

notices  their  frequency  in  some  of  hod  been,  part  of  a  teligions  war. 
the  wilder  districts  of  Donegal  in  the 
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of  a  state  of  great  lawlessnesa  and  barbarism,  and  it  continued 
in  Bome  parte  of  Ireland  later  than  in  other  countries,  because, 
oving  to  circumstances  described  in  the  present  chapter,  the 
formation  of  habits  of  order  and  of  respect  for  law  was  un- 
naturally retarded.  It  is  probable  that  it  has  at  one  time 
prevailed  in  most  countries.'  The  stories  of  the  rape  of  tlie 
Sabine  women,  and  of  the  400  virgins  seized  bj  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  are  typical.  Lord  Kames  has  noticed  the  veiy 
curious  and  significant  marriage  custom  which  lingered  in 
Wales  even  in  his  own  day,  perpetuating  the  memory  of  ancient 
violence.  '  On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day,'  he  writes, 
'  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  with  his  friends  on  horseback, 
demands  the  bride.  Her  friends,  who  are  also  on  horseback, 
give  a  positive  refusal ;  upon  which  a  mock  scuffle  ensues. 
The  bride,  mounted  behind  hei  nearest  kinsman,  is  carried  off, 
and  is  pursued  by  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  with  loud 
shouts.  .  .  .  When  they  have  fatigued  themselves  and 
their  borses,  the  bridegroom  is  suffered  to  overtake  hia  bride, 
and  leads  her  away  in  triumph.'  * 

In  Scotland,  where  the  conditions  of  creed  and  property  were 
wholly  different  from  those  in  Ireland,  abductions,  and  especially 
abductions  of  heiresses,  were  for  a  long  period  extremely  common. 
In  Pitcaim's  collection  of  the  criminal  trials  of  that  country  there 
are  at  least  fourteen  cases  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  those  in 
Ireland.*  More  than  one  woman  baa  been  dragged  away  by  armed 
men  in  the  very  streets  of  Edinburgh.  We  find  parties  of  eight, 
nineteen,  even  sixty  men,  attacking  bouses  and  carrying  away 

*  A  great  deal  of  evidence  relat-  ben'a  Bomtitie  Annalt  of  Sfottand,  i. 
ing  Wthe  diffoflion  of  this  fonn  of  £23,416,  486;  ii.  251,  319,  390,  and 
marriagewillbefoundinMcLeniiaii's  oUo  the  InLroductioD  to  &cotK'a  Bob 
Primitive  Marriage.  .Buy.  The  cue  of  Botbwell  and 
■  Biitory  ef  Man.  Book  I.  sk.  6.  Mary  Stuart  (whatever  may  be 
'  Vitcaim's  Criminal  TriaU,niider  thought  of  the  prirate  relations  of 
the  heads  of  abdaction,  forcing,  and  the  parties)  is  one  conspicaons  ex- 
rape.  There  are  many  other  cases  ample.  Cartyinpaway heiresseaunder 
which  are  so  briefly  given  that  it  is  twelve  yeara  old  to  marry  them  wn* 
impossible  to  say  what  was  their  a  common  Scotch  crime  in  the  seven- 
precise  character.  See,  too,  for  ei-  leenth  century.  See  Ctiamben,  ii. 
amplM  of  Bootch  abdnotions,  Cham-  260,  261, 
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girls.  We  find  men  of  the  reiy  highest  rank  engaged  in  these 
enterprises,  and  we  find  exactly  the  same  love  of  lawless  violence 
aa  in  Ireland,  palliating  or  condoning  them.  In  Scotiandt 
indeed,  abduction  has  been  glorified  ia  a  whole  literatuie 
of  songs  and  ballads.'  It  was  vei;  common  all  through  the 
seventeenth  centurj,  and  although  it  became  much  rarer  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  by  no  means  extinct.  Thus,  in  1750, 
a  young  widow,  twenty  years  old,  named  Jane  Key,  was  living 
with  her  mother  in  her  own  house  at  Edinbilly,  in  Stirlingshire. 
Her  husband  had  died  two  months  before,  leaving  her  some 
property,  and  some  members  of  the  Mc(Tregor  clan  resolved  to 
raise  the  fortunes  of  the  iamily  by  a  forced  marriaga  In 
the  middle  of  a  dark  December  night  the  sons  of  the  well- 
known  Rob  Boy,  with  a  gang  of  armed  men,  burst  into  the 
house.  They  intimidated  the  males  with  guns,  pistols,  and 
swords.  They  dragged  the  young  widow  from  her  hiding-place, 
tore  her  screaming  from  her  mother's  arms,  and  placed  her  on 
a  horse  before  one  of  the  gang.  She  flung  herself  off,  and  in 
so  doing  wrenched  her  side.  They  then  threw  her  double  over 
the  ponmiel  of  the  saddle,  and  fled  with  her  into  the  darkness. 
The  party  stopped  at  more  than  one  house,  but  no  one  ventured 
to  interfere,  and  the  victim  was  soon  forced  into  a  marriage 
with  the  brother  who  had  been  selected  for  her.  The  pursuit 
being  very  bot,  she  was  at  last  liberated,  but  such  was  the 
condition  of  society,  that  even  in  Edinburgh  itself  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  protection  to  guard  her  with  sentinels  day  and  night, 
and  during  the  few  months  she  survived  the  shock,  she  never 
ventured  to  return  to  her  own  home.  Of  the  three  brdthers 
who  organised  the  crime,  one  was  arrested  and  tried  ia  1752, 
but  though  the  jury  brought  in  a  special  verdict  against  him, 
eleven  of  their  number  signed  a  memorial  to  the  court  in  order 
to  save  him  from  capital  punishment,  and  he  speedily  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape  from  Edinburgh  Castle.  Another  was 
tried  and  acquitted.  The  third  brother,  who  had  been  the 
bridegroom,  was  at  last  taken  in  1754,  tried,  found  guilty,  and 
>  8ee  Sit  Walter  Scott's  latrodnction  t«  Rob  Soy.  Appendix  No.  vl. 
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bung,  but  he  was  as  far  as  possible  &om  being  an  object  of  * 
general  alidiorrence.  His  corpse  iras  borne  to  the  tomb  with 
the  loud  lamentations  of  his  clan.  His  achievement  was  cele- 
brated in  a  stirring  ballad,  which  was  once  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  land,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  tells  the  story, 
baa  noticed  the  sympathy  that,  long  years  after  his  execution, 
was  aroused  in  Scotland  by  his  fate.' 

It  will  be  evident,  I  think,  from  the  foregoing  considerations, 
bow  utterly  futile  has  been  the  recent  attempt  to  make  tbese 
outrages  in  Ireland  available  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  secti^ 
rian  animosity  by  representing  them  as  incidents  of  a  religious 
war.  The  one  fragment  of  truth  upon  which  this  edifice  of 
calumny  has  been  reared  is  the  fact  bhat  marriages  in  abduction 
cases  were  usually  celebrated  by  Catholic  priests.  A  class  of 
disreputable  priests  known  commonly  by  the  name  of '  couple 
beggars,'  did  undoubtedly  exist  in  Ireland,  who  were  always 
ready,  for  money,  to  celebrate  any  description  of  irregular  and 
clandestine  or  illegal  marriages.  As  the  ceremony  they  per- 
formed was,  before  the  Act  of  1745,  equally  valid  whether  the 
persons  married  were  Protestant,  or  Catholic,  or  mixed,  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  priest  forms  no  presumption  of  the  religion  of 
the  parties,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  services  of  these  priests 
were  asked  and  given  with  a  most  complete  indifference  to  this 


<  See  tlie  Introduction  to  Sob 
B»f.  Bir  W.  Scott  uya;  'This  sort 
of  enterprise  was  so  GommoD  along 
tlie  Highland  line  aa  to  give  rise  to 
K  Tariety  of  songs  and  ballads.  The 
annalp  of  Ireland,  as  irell  as  those  of 
BcotUnd,  prove  the  crime  to  have 
been  common  in  the  more  lawless 
parts  of  botb  countries;  and  aaj 
woman  who  h^ipened  to  please  a  tnan 
of  spirit  who  came  of  a  good  house 
Mid  who  poesessed  a  few  chosen 
friends  and  a  letrcat  in  the  moun- 
t«ins,  was  not  permitted  the  allcrna- 
tiva  of  safing  him  nay.  What  is 
more,  it  would  seem  that  the  women 
themselves,  most  interested  in  the 
immonities  of  their  sex,  were,  among 
the  lower  classes,  accostomed  to  regard 


SDcb  mairiagcs  .  .  as  "  pretty  Fanny's 
way,"  or  ratier,  the  way  of  Donald 
with  pretty  Faony.  It  is  not  a  great 
many  years  since  a  respectable  woman 
above  the  lower  rank  of  life  ezpressed 
herself  very  warmly  to  the  anthoi  on 
his  taking  the  freedom  to  censure  the 
behaviour  of  the  McGregois,  on  the 
occasion  in  question.  She  said  "  that 
there  was  no  use  in  giving  a  bride 
too  much  choice  upon  snch  occaaioni; 
the  marriages  were  the  happiest  lang 
syne  which  had  been  done  oS-hand." 
Finally  she  averred  that  her  "own 
mother  had  never  seen  her  father  [ill 
the  night  be  brought  her  up  from  the 
Lennox,  with  ten  head  of  black 
cattle,  and  that  there  had  not  bera 
a  happier  oouple  in  the  couatiy." ' 
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condition.'  They  vera  a  class  piecisel;  analogouB  to  the  Fleet 
panona,  who  at  thia  very  time  were  so  conspiououH  in  England. 
N'o  writer  of  the  most  ordinary  candour  would  make  the  whole  - 
Anglican  Church,  and  the  whole  hody  of  the  Anglican  clei^, 
responsible  for  the  proceedings  of  these  parsons.  Yet  even  this 
imputation  would  he  more  ezcusahle  than  the  corresponding 
charge  against  the  Catholic  priesthood.  The  Protestant  clergy 
at  least  belonged  to  a  Church  which  was  established  and 
endowed  by  the  State,  and  in  which  ecclesiastical  discipline  was 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  law.  The  Catholic  priests 
consisted  in  a  large  degree  of  poor,  mendicant,  migratory  friars, 
living  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  absolutely  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  on  the  contributions  of  the  people,  and  placed  by  the 
illegal  character  of  their  Church  in  a  great  degree  beyond  the 
control  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  That  a  class  so  situated 
should  have  produced  some  men  like  the  Fleet  parsons  was  ex- 
tremely natural.  It  is,  however,  also  certain  that  the  *  couple 
be^fars '  were  not  exclusively  priests.  In  1723,  when  recom- 
mending a  Bill  for  the  prevention  of  clandestine  marriages,  the 
Irish  Privy  Council  wrote ;  '  It  is  remarkable  that  almost  every 
clandestine  marriage  in  this  kingdom  has  been  solemnised  by 
counterfeit  or  degraded  clergymen,  or  by  Popish  priests.'*  The 
law  which  was  enacte<i  in  1725  for  the  purpose  of  making  void 
all  marriages,  either  between  two  Protestants  or  between  a 
Protestant  and  a  Catholic  celebrated  by  a  Popish  priest  or  a 
degraded  clergyman,  bears  witness  to  the  same  truth.  It  ex- 
pressly states  that '  clandestine  marriages  are  for  the  most  part 
celebrated  by  Popish  priests  and  d^raded  clergymen.'* 

A  few  traces  of  the  latter  may  atiU  be  found.  Thus  in  1726 
we  find  Swift  writing  to  Pope, '  I  am  j  ust  going  to  perform  a  very 
good  office.  It  is  to  assist  with  the  archbishop  in  degrading  a 
parson  who  couples  all  our  beggars.     ...     I  am  come  back  ' 

'  I  bare  already  qnot«d  a  case  LienteoEuiIs  and  Loids  Justiceo,  toL 

(p.  291)  where  a.  prieit  was  charged  ivii.    Irish  Slate  Paper  Office. 

with  celebrating  a  dandeatine  mar-  ■  12  George  I.  c  3.    This  fact  U 

riage  between  two  Proteitaiita.  acknowledged  by  Hr.   Fionde,  Hug- 

■  Jan.  1736.  Letten  of  the  Lards  lith  in  Irelaitd,  i.  p.  418. 
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(he  afterwardB  writes),  *  and  have  deprived  the  parson,  who  'by  k 
law  heie  is  to  be  hanged  the  next  couple  be  marrieth.  He  de- 
dated  to  us  that  he  resolved  to  be  hanged ;  only  desired  when 
he  was  to  go  to  the  gallows,  the  archbishop  would  take  off  bis  ex- 
commuolcation.  Is  not  he  a  good  Catholick  ?  And  yet  be  is 
but  a  Scotchman.  This  is  the  only  Irish  event  I  ever  trouUed 
you  witii,  and  I  think  it  deserveth  notice.'  *  '  Yesterday,*  we 
read  in  a  Dublin  newspaper  of  1740, '  Mr.  Edward  Sewell,  a 
degraded  clergyman,  who  lived  for  some  time  past  at  the 
World's  End,  and  followed  the  busineas  of  coupling  be^ais 
together,  was  tried  and  convicted  of  marrying  the  son  of  an 
eminent  citizen  to  aBoman  Catholic  young  wo oiaa,  and  is  to  be 
executed  for  the  same  Saturday  se'night.' '  In  another  Dublin 
newspaper  of  1744,  we  read, '  This  last  term  a  notorious  couple 
beggar,  one  Howard  Fenton,  who  pretends  to  have  received 
holy  orders  in  Enghmd,  was  excommunicated  in  the  Consistory 
Court  by  the  Vicar-General  of  this  diocese,  on  account  of  his 
persisting  in  this  scandalous  trade,  which  he  bad  taken  up,  to 
the  undoing  of  many  good  fatoilies.  He  was  so  keen  at  this 
mischievous  sport  of  mariying  all  people  that  came  in  his  way, 
that  he  has  been  known  to  refuse  three  times  a  higher  fee  not 
to  solemnise  a  clandestine  marriage  than  he  was  to  receive  or 
did  receive  for  doing  it.' ' 

In  general,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
'  couple  beggars  '  belonged  to  the  illegal  Church  of  the  poor 
majority  and  not  to  the  estabUsbed  and  endowed  Church  of  the 
rich  minority.  They  were  probably  in  moat  instances  itinerant 
friars.  But,  in  order  to  bring  home  to  the  Irish  Catholic 
Church  as  a  whole  the  guilt  of  their  proceedings,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  they  were  countenanced  or  connived  at  by 
their  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Such  an  accusation  is  scarcely 
less  improbable  than  it  is  odious.  It  is  an  accusation  which 
oould  only  be  justified  by  the  most  ample  proof.     It  is  an  accu- 

■  Swift's  Omrttpondtnoe,  Kov.  IT,  Bewsll  oblnined  a  abort  respite,  bol 
172$.  •ma  bulged  Nov,  29. 

>  Dttblin     Qatettt,    Oct.    2S-28.  ■  Faulkeaer's  JmirHal,  Oct.  S-Oi 
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s&tioa  for  vMoh  it  is,  I-  believe,  do  ezag$;eration  to  say  that 
not  one  particle  of  eridenoe  can  be  adduced.  Onr  kaowledge  of 
the  internal  digcipline  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Chnrch  daring  the 
time  of  the  penal  laws  is  very  scanty,  but  it  is  a  cnrioru  fact 
that  among  the  four  or  five  documents  relating  to  it  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  the  Irish  Govemment,  is  a  form  of  ex- 
conunnnication  by  which  a  Catholic  bishop  in  quaint,  violent, 
and  almost  grotesque  language  excluded  &om  the  offices  of  the 
Church  priests  who  were  guilty  of  this  very  crime,  and  enume- 
rated the  stringent  measures  he  had  taken  to  suppresB  it.* 

To  these  considerations  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  it  is 
entirely  untrue  that  the  measure  rendering  null  and  void  all  mar- 
riages celebrated  either  between  two  Protestants,  or  between  a 


'  This  p^ier  ii  so  cnrioiu  tbat  I 
quota  it  at  fall.  It  is  dated  Sept.  S. 
1761 :  '  Whereas,  the  three  tollowing 
prie«t^  Jsmea  Do^le,  Nicholas  NeTil, 
and  Nicholas  Collier,  bj  their  wicked 
and  abominable  lives  became  the 
icreateat  pest  and  nuUanco  of  the 
e  of  Ferns — the  firat,  by  his 
aaaij  libelling  his  snperiors  and 
equals,  b;  bis  non-psyment  of  his 
lawful  debt3,  bj  his  disobedience  and 
«xercising  prieotlr  functions  under 
eiconmiiinication,  bj  his  perfidioos 
and  Judas-like  endeavouis  to  destroy 
hia  anpeiiora,  bj  atining  ap  persecn- 
tions  and  troubles  against  them,  b; 
bis  clandestine  mairiages  and  bis 
Dthei  nnmberless  immoralities  too 
many  to  be  here  inserted ;  the  second, 
bj  hia  being  the  most  abandoned, 
scandaloos  sot  and  dronkaid,  perhaps 
in  bomaa  nature,  by  his  being  a  most 
famous  or  rather  infamous  couple- 
be^tar,  tho'  iwom  on  the  mass  biiok 
before  several  congregations  never  to 
many  clandestinely  any  more ;  the 
third,  by  being  the  most  professed 
and  public  coaple-bcggar  in  the 
nation,  tho'  likewise  sworn  solemnly 
on  the  mass  book  before  sii  different 
congregstions  never  to  marry  clan- 
destinely again.  These  are,  therefore, 
to  command  all  Soman  Catholick 
pastors  wbatsoever,  of  the  diocese  of 


Ferns  ...  to  denounce  and  declare 
eicommnnicated  and  accursed,  by 
God  and  His  holy  church,  the  afore- 
said reprobate  priests,  and  to  charge 
tlis  Ctuistians  not  to  harbonr  them 
or  converse  with  them  under  pain  of 
being  treated  in  the  same  manner 
Uiemselves,  Given  nnder  oar  hands, 
Oct.  31,  ITGO,  as  the  only  remedy 
in  our  power  to  put  a  stop  to  ini^ 
enormities.  Nicholas  Swebtman.' 
The  ■papoT  is  countersigned  by  other 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  ordered  to  be  read  on  three 
consecutive  Sundays  at  each  station 
in  tho  diocese.  Irish  Becord  Office. 
I  may  mention  that  Hr.  Fronde  has 
qaoted  (_Engluk  in  Ireland,  i.  U9, 
650)  a  long  account  of  a  drunken 
priest,  ont  of  the  very  bnndU  of 
papers  from  which  I  have  taken  the 
curious  document  cited  in  this  uote. 
rtiat  document,  however,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  impression  he  wiehe* 
to  convey,  and  accordingly  no  tisee 
of  it  will  be  found  in  his  book.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  this 
writer  has  never  given  bis  readers  the 
faintest  intimation  of  the  fact  that 
the  crime  which  he  representa  as  a 
distinctively  'Irish  idea'  had  been 
for  generations  equally  comnuHi  in 
Scotland. 
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Protestant  and  Papist,  by  a  Popisli  priest  or  by  a  d^raded  clergj- 
man,  was  exclusively  or  even  mainly  doe  to  the  frequency  of  ab- 
ductions. It  was  intended,  like  the  Englisb  Act  of  Lord  Haid- 
vioke,  to  strike  at  all  kinds  of  clandestine  marriages,  and  itms 
intended  also  to  put  an  end  to  vhat  was  esteemed  tbe  great 
political  danger  of  intermarriage  between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. Xo  feature  of  Irish  history  is  more  couspioaooa  than 
the  rapidity  with  which  intermarriages  had  altered  the  character 
of  successive  generations  of  English  colonists.  As  early  as  tbf 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  danger  had  been  deemed  so  formid- 
able that  a  law  was  enacted  providing  that  any  Englishman 
who  married  an  Irishwoman  should  forfeit  his  estates,  be  hung, 
disembowelled  while  still  living,  and  then  ehamefuUy  mutilated.* 
A  petitionofCromwellian  officers  in  Ireland  in  1653  complained 
that  many  thousands  of  the  descendants  of  the  English  who 
came  over  under  Elizabeth,  *  had  become  one  with  the  Irish  as 
well  in  affinity  as  idolatry,'  and  that  many  of  them  'had  a  deep 
hand'  in  the  great  rising  of  1641.'  The  poet  Spenser  in  a  pas- 
sage which  painfully  reflects  the  national  animosities  of  his 
time,  advocated  tbe  subjection  of  the  native  Irish  by  the  pro- 
cess of  systematic  starvation.  His  grandson  was  expelled  from 
house  and  property  under  Cromwell  as  an  Irish  Papist.'  The 
conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  Puritan  soldiers  of  Cromwell  was 
hardly  more  signal  than  the  conquest  of  these  soldiers  by  the 
invincible  Catholicism  of  the  Irish  women.  Ireton,  when  Lord 
Deputy,  foresaw  the  danger,  and  ordered  that  all  officers  or 
soldiers  who  were  guilty  of  taking  Irish  wives  should  be  at 
once  cashiered,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent  it.' 
Forty  years  after  the  Cromwellian  settlement  it  was  stated  that 
'many  of  the  children  of  Oliver's  soldiers  in  Ireland  cannot 
speak  one  word  of  English,'  •  and  it  is  a  well-known  and  a  most 

'  See  pTenderg»8t'»   Ortmirelluin  An  old  poet  commemorated  the  Un 

SHtUment  0/ Ireland,  p.  33.  heroic  Puritans,  who— 

•Ibid.p.H2.  ™th«-lh«tarn 

■  Ibid.  p.  117.  Prom  Bni^Uthprindpta  would  KODW  bum. 

*  See  the  yery  carloua  particulars  Ami  r»thor  tbui  mairic  id  Irish  wlfr, 

on   this   subject   collected   by   Mr.  Would  taiicl«Lm™ii.iiir«t<™  erf  lU* 
Piendergast,  pp.    230-334,  3S9-271.  •  Prendergaat,  p.  266. 
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cuiiouB  &ct  tb&t  some  of  tiie  most  violeiitl;  C&tholic  parts  of 
Irel&nd  are  inhabited  in  a  great  degree  by  the  descendants  of 
Cromwellian  settlers.  Only  seven  years  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  it  was  noticed  that  many  of  William's  soldiers  had  thus 
lapsed  into  Catholicism. 

By  the  penal  code  intermarriages  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catiiolics  were  strenuously  repressed.  The  first  statute 
on  the  subject  was  enacted  in  1697,  and  was  called  '  An  Act  to 
Prevent  Protestants  Intermarrying  vith  Papists.'  >  It  allied 
that  mixed  marriages  tended  to  the  dishonour  of  Almighty  God, 
to  the  perversion  of  Froteetants,  to  weakening  the  Protestant 
interest,  to  the  sorrow  and  displeasure  of  Protestant  friends  and 
relatives,  to  the  ruin  of  Protestant  properties,  and  it  proceeded 
to  enact  that  no  Protestant  woman,  who  either  possessed  or 
was  heir  to  any  form  of  real  property  or  who  possessed  personal 
t^operty  to  the  value  of  500^.,  should  marry  a  Papist  under 
penalty  of  losing  her  whole  property,  which  passed  at  once  to 
the  nearest  Protestant  relation.  Any  clergyman  or  priest  who 
married  such  woman  without  a  certificate  proving  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  husband  was  liable  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  20l.  No  Protestant  man  was  to  be  permitted  to 
marry  without  a  certificate  from  the  bishop  or  magistrate  prov- 
ing his  bride  to  be  a  Protestant,  under  pain  of  being  himself 
n^^ai^ed  as  a  Popish  recusant  and  disabled  &om  being  heir, 
executor,  administrator,  or  guardian,  from  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  fix)m  holding  any  civil  or  military  employment,  unless 
he  should,  within  a  year  after  his  marriage,  procure  a  certificate 
that  his  wife  had  become  a  Protestant.  It  was  enacted  at  the 
same  time  that  any  Popish  priest  or  Protestant  cle^yman  who 

'  9  WiU.  UL  c.  3.  It  nas  not  ants  and  penoiu  pTotemiog  the 
nntil  1792  that  intenparriaEes  be-  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  inter- 
tween  Prolestatiti  Euid  Catholics,  marry,  and  to  and  foe  arohbiahopa, 
if  celebratedbyPioteataotclergTmen,  bishops,  and  all  peiBons  baring  law- 
ceased  to  be  a  legal  or  ecclesiasti-  ftil  jurisdiction,  to  grant  licenses  for 
cal  offence.  One  of  the  clauses  of  marriages  to  be  celebrated  between 
a  law  passed  in  that  year,  is, '  Be  it  I*ro<eataDti  and  peisans  professing 
further  enacted  that  it  shall  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.'  93 
maj  be   lawtol  to  and  for  Protest-  Qeorge  IIL  c.  21. 
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riiould  many  any  soldier  Titbout  a  certificate  proviog  that  tlte 
woman  vas  a  Protestant  should  forfeit  201. 

Intermarriages  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  thus 
necesflaril;  clandestine,  as  few  parish  clergymen  would  venture 
to  celebrate  them.  They  still,  however,  continned,  and  aocord- 
ingly  a  new  and  very  severe  law  was  carried  in  1725.  I  have 
already  cited  the  words  of  the  preamble,  which  refers  only  to  clan- 
destine marriages  and  to  the  ruin  they  produce.  The  law  pro- 
ceeds to  make  it  felony  for  any  Popish  priest  or  degraded  clergr- 
man  under  any  circumstances  to  marry  either  two  Protestants  or 
a  Protestant  with  a  Catholic  In  order  to  secure  the  execution 
of  this  sentence  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered 
to  summon  any  persona  whom  they  suspected  of  having  been 
present  at  such  a  marriage,  as  well  as  the  parties  suspected 
of  having  been  married ;  and  if  these  persona  refused  -  to 
appear,  to  declare  upon  oath  their  knowledge  of  the  fact^  or, 
after  declaration  of  the  facts,  to  enter  into  recognisances  to 
prosecute,  they  were  liable  to  three  years'  imprisonment.'  In 
this  way  it 'was  hoped  that  all  marriages  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  would  be  stopped.  The  arrangement  about  the 
certificates  made  it  impossible  to  celebrate  them  in  a  legal 
manner.  To  celebrate  them  clandestinely  was  to  incur  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  the  most  stringent  measures  were  taken  to 
enforce  conviction.  At  the  same  time  the  theological  doctrine, 
that  any  marriage  celebrated  under  any  circumstances  by  an 
ordained  priest  or  clergyman  is  valid  and  indissoluble  was  the 
basis  of  the  whole  English  law  of  marriage  and  as  yet  no  con- 
siderable party  were  prepared  to  alter  it. 

The  measure,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  to  a  great 
extent  inoperative.  Laws  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
hnman  nature  can  never  prove  successful.  In  a  country  where 
Protestants  and  Catholics  were  largely  mixed  it  was  alwolutely 
certain  that  attachments  would  be  formed,  that  connections 
would  spring  up,  that  passion,  caprice,  and  the  associations  of 
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daily  life  would  in  many  cases  prove  too  stroDg  for  religious  or 
Bodal  repugnance.  The  vast  mulatto  population  of  the  United 
States  is  a  sufficient  proof  how  inevitable  such  connections  are, 
even  where  there  ie  a  difference  of  race  and  of  colour,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  possible  difference  of  social  position.  It  wa^  quite 
certain  that  attachments  would  be  formed  between  Irish  Pro- 
teetantB  and  Catholics,  and  the  real  question  was  whether  they 
should  take  the  form  of  regular  marriages  oi  of  illicit  con- 
nections. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  marriages  continued  to  be 
numerous,  and  all  the  evils  that  might  be  expected  to  spring 
from  them  were  necessarily  a^p^vated  by  Uie  fact  that  they 
were  clandestine  and  illegal.  It  was  natural  that  they  should 
act  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  A  majority  in  such  cases 
always  tends  to  absorb  a  minority  thinly  scattered  among 
them,  and  there  were  bitter  complaints  that  the  settlements  of 
poorer  Protestants  were  dwindling  away.  Knglish  regiments 
were  planted  in  purely  Catholic  towns,  and  the  soldiers  inevi- 
tably formed  connections  with  the  townswomen.  The  high 
standard  of  female  purity  reigning  among  the  Irish  poor  ren- 
dered illicit  connections  more  than  commonly  difficult,  and 
there  were  complaints  that  English  soldiers  were  secretly 
married  to  Irish  Papists,  and  that  some  had  in  consequence 
been  perverted,  persuaded  to  desert,  and  lured  into  foreign 
service.  The  priests,  and  especially  the  itinemnt  friars,  per- 
formed and  undoubtedly  encouraged  these  marriages.  Their 
motives  were  probably  very  various.  They  had  long  laboured 
in  Ireland,  with  especial  zeal  and  success,  to  maintain  among 
their  fiocks  a  high  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  all  eztra-'matri- 
monial  attachments,  and  secret  marriages  were  often  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  them.  Besides  this,  begging  friars, 
living  always  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  gladly  welcomed  the 
gratuities  they  obtained  on  these  occasions,  and  it  is  also,  of 
course,  possible  that  in  some  cases  a  desire  to  win  converts  and 
weaken  the  Protestant  interest  may  have  operated. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  marriages  became,  so  frequent  that 
the  Protestants  were  extremely  alarmed,  and  the  Irish  Parliament 
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several  times  passed  heads  of  Bills  which  were  not  returned  firom 
England,  for  making  void  all  marriagee  celebrated  between  two 
Froteatanta  or  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Papist,  by  piiesta  or 
degraded  clergymen.  Forcible  marriages  or  abductions  formed 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  marriages  which  it  was  intended  to 
supprees,  and  it  is  a  gross  mifflrepresentation  to  thrust  them  into 
the  foreground,  as  if  they  were  the  main  motive  of  all  the  legitU- 
tion  about  mixed  marriages.  They  are  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  Acta  of  1697  or  of  1725,  or  in  the  heads  of  Bills  sent  over  to 
England  in  1732  and  1733,  or  in  the  letters  of  the  Irish  Council 
recommending  those  bills.'  In  1743  the  House  of  Commons 
having  voted  unanimously  the  '  heads  of  a  Bill  for  annulling  all 
marriages  celebrated  by  any  Popish  priest  or  degraded  clergy- 
man between  Protestant  and  Protestant  or  between  Protest&nt 
and  Papist '  took  the  unusual  step  of  presenting  it  in  a  body  to 
the  Loid-Lieutenant,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  council  in 
Ireland,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  re- 
commended it  in  strong  terms  to  the  authorities  in  England. 
Neither  in  the  Bill  itself*  nor  in  the  letter  of  recommendation 
is  there  any  specific  allusion  to  abductions.  *  We  herewith,' 
writo  the  Irish  Council,  '  transmit  to  your  grace,  under  the 
great  seal  of  this  kingdom,  an  Act  for  annulling  all  marriages 
celebrated  by  any  Popish  priest  or  degraded  clergyman  between 


'  Tie  heads  of  bills  for  annul- 
ling mairiageg  between  Proleatant 
and  Pflpiflt,  or  between  two  PioteBt- 
ftnts,  celebrated  by  Popish  priesta  or 
degraded  clergymen,  will  be  found  in 
the  Iiiah  Record  Office,  and  the  letters 
of  Ibe  Council  lecommcndiDgthem  in 
the  ConbcU  Books,  Irish  Utato  Paper 
Office.  The  Council  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  theee  marriages  '  have  gene- 
rally  ended  in  the  pcrversioa  of  the 
Protestant  parties  to  Ihe  Popish  re- 
ligloQt'  and  on  'the  mischiefs  they 
produce,  particularly  amongst  his 
Majesty's  troops." 

'  Tbe  foUawing  are  the  heads  of 
the  Bill;  'Whereas  the  laws  non  in 
being  to  prevent  Popish  priests  and 
degnded  clergymen  from  celebrating 


marriages  between  Prnteatant  and 
Proteelant,  or  between  Protestant  and 
Papist,  have  hitherto  been  found  in- 
effectual ;  tor  remedy  whereof  we 
pray  it  may  be  enacted  that  every 
marriage  which  shall  ba  had  or  cele- 
brated after  Aug.  1,  1T41>  between 
a  Protestant  or  any  perron  hoving 
profesaed  him  or  lieraelf  a  Proteel- 
Bot  at  anytime  within  three  years 
before,  and  Papist,  or  between  two 
Protestants,  if  celebrated  by  a.  Popish 
priest  or  degraded  clergyman,  sball 
be  and  is  hereby  declared  absolutely 
null  and  void,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever.'  Then  follows 
a  long  clause  about  reading  this  law 
in  churches,  &c.  Ileadt  of  IHIU,  1743. 
Irish  Record  Office. 
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Protestant  and  Protestant  or  between  Protestant  and  Papist. 
The  heads  of  this  Bill  took  their  rise  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  they  passed  n«miTi«(X>ntra(iie»nf«,and'werebythat  House 
in  a  body,  with  the  Speaker,  brought  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 
This  Bill  is  judged  by  the  Commons  to  be  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  the  security  of  His  Majesty's  government,  the 
public  peace,  and  the  Protestant  interest  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
we  agree  with  the  Commons  in  this  opinion.  We  find  that, 
notwithstanding  the  laws  already  made  for  the  prevention 
thereof,  unregistered  Popish  priests  and  regiUars  are  now  as 
numerous  in  this  kingdom  as  at  any  time  before  or  since  the 
IteTolution,  and  have  reason  to  believe  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  supported  by  gratuities  on  occasion  of  such  marriages 
as  are  made  void  by  this  Bill.  We  have  also  reason  to  believe 
that  many  of  His  Majesty's  soldiers,  in  the  several  regiments  on 
this  establishment  are  by  such  priests  and  regulars  married  to 
Popish  wives,  and  by  them  tempted  to  desert,  and  very  often 
enlist  themselves  in  Irish  regiments  in  the  service  of  foreign 
princes.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  this  Bill  will  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  the  seducing  of  many  others  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  to  the  Popish  religion,  it  being  a  matter  of  notoriety 
that  many  Protestant  settlements  in  this  kingdom,  of  the  lowest 
sort  of  people,  have  degenerated  into  Popery,  occasioned  chiefly 
if  not  entirely  by  such  clandestine  marriages  as  this  Bill  is 
intended  to  prevent.  We  therefore  recommend  the  same  to 
your  Grace,  as  a  Bill  of  great  importance  and  expectation.* 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  in  a  separate  letter  recommended  the  bill. 
He  dwelt  exclusively  on  the  tendency  of  mixed  marriages  to 
prodnce  converts  to  Popery,  and  his  letter  does  not  contain  a 
single  allusion  to  abductions.'     The  measure  of  1745,  which  at 

'  He  aifs  Ibe  Commons  '  allc^^,  are  twt  ieiri  to,  a  etrtain  edaie,  and 

and  I  believe  with  Irath,  that  the  t/te  grieraitee  intended  to  bartmedied 

prieaU  direct  their  people  to  matrj  t*  amons  the  common  people.' — The 

Protestants,  a*  experience  shows  that  Duke  o!  Devonshire  to  the  Duke  of 

in  these  cues  the  whole  family  be-  Newcastle,    Dec.   26,    1T13,   English 

oome  Frists,  a<td  tiat  the/ortnor  Act  Itccord  Office.    Although  there  is  not 

docMnat  reach  thate  nAo  hare  nat,or  a  single  void  abontsbdactions  either 


i^iieata  iiuiu  ceicDratiD*^  marriages  betwe 
testant,  or  Letween  Protestant  and  Pa 
wliolly  in  effect  iiaK'  and  it  was  recomnien 
eil  on  precisely  the  same  gromids  as  1 
this  law  all  marriages  between  Protest. 
between  two  Protestants,  celebrated  eitli. 
graded  clergyman,  were  pronounced  null  j 
law  it  was  provided  that,  although  these 
them  no  civil  consequences,  those  who  ceL 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  death.* 


11 


.  ( 
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in  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire or  in  the  Bill  of  1743  which  the 
Doke  of  Devonshire  was  recommend- 
ing, Mr.  Fronde  has  thought  fit  {Eng- 
lith  in  Ireland^  i.  418)  to  quote  the 
first  part  of  this  passage  as  if  it  ap- 
plied exclosivelj  to  that  crime — to 
the  exploits  of  those  *  young  gentle- 
men of  the  Catholio  persuasion  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  recovering  equi- 
valents for  the  lands  of  which  they 
considered  themselves  to  have  been 
robbed,  and  of  recovering  souls  at  tlie 
same  time  to  holy  Church  by  carrying 
off  young  Protestant  girls/  &c.  Tlie 
words  in  italics  he  has  not  quoted. 

>  19  George  n.  c.  13. 

«  23  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  The  motives 
which  produced  mixed  marriages 
were    creditable,    or    at    least    not 


(^English  ii 
and  he  has 
ance  of  gri 
one  of  the 
quotation 
418)  is  as 
to  believe 
measure  si 
occasions 
made  void 
dum  of  th< 
to  Englanc 
make  more 
the  taking  a 
again  ft  the 
giiardianjf/ 
1745.     Mos 
have  no  doi 
as  a  conclu 
174.'>  wn«  *1 


lUBBIAQB  ACT  OF  1746. 
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This  Act,  icnlidating  for  political  reasooB  mamageB  which 
were  eoeleBiastically  complete,  is  oae  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  a  piinciple  has  been  fiiet  introduced  into  English  legis- 
lation in  Ireland,  and  has  afterwards  extended  to  the  sistei 
country.  It  preceded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Beveial  years,  the 
Bcf^cy  Act,  and  the  Marriage  Act  of  Lord  Hardwid^e,  which 
were  the  first  English  laws  admitting  this  principle.  In  spite  of 
the  measures  against  clandestine  marriages,  they  continued  in 
Ireland.  There  were  always  cases  of  attachment  in  which  the 
weaker  partner  would  yield  to  the  solicitation  of  the  stronger, 
but  only  on  condition  of  the  performance  of  a  ceremony  which 
satisfied  her  religious  scruples,  though  it  was  unrecognised  by 
law.  Marriages  which  were  regarded  as  morally  legitimate, 
but  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  were  simple  concubinage, 
existed  side  by  side  with  more  regular  uniona ;  and  the  confusion 
of  properties  and  femilies  and  titles  resulting  from  them  has 
been  shown  in  conspicuous  instances  even  in  our  own  day. 

I  regret  that  this  portion  of  my  narrative  should  have 
assumed  so  polemical  a  character.  The  less  such  an  element 
enters  into  history  the  better,  and  I  should  certainly  not  have 
introduced  it  but  for  what  appears,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  a  very 
unusual  amount  and  malignity  of  misrepresentation.  In  writing 
the  history  of  a  people  it  is  neither  just  nor  reasonable  to  omit 
the  record  of  its  prevalent  crimes ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  relate 
these,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  select  the  criminals  of  a 


itgraded  elarffyium  betiteen  Pmtett- 
ait  and  PrateitaKt  or  betfcen  Pro- 
tMtant  and  PapUi,  and  to  amend  and 
make  more  effectoal  an  Act  passed  in 
tbU  kingdom  in  the  sixth  ;ear  at  the 
reign  of  her  late  MajeBty  Queen 
Atme,  entitled,  an  Act  for  the  more 
eSectn&I  preventing  the  taking  awaj 
and  marTTing  children  agaiDat  the 
wills  of  their  parents  and  guardiona.' 
Only  a  fltngle  clanae  of  the  Bill  re- 
lates to  abdnctiona,  and  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Coancil  recommended 
iha  Bill  (including  the  words  cited 
bj-  Hi.  Frotide)  are  copied  word  tor 


word  from  the  letter  ot  the  Cooncil 
recommending  the  Bill  of  1743,  in 
which  tliere  was  no  alltuion  what- 
ever to  abductions.  The  whole  pas- 
sage in  the  letter  of  1743,  as  far  as 
the  words  'snch  clandestine  marrisgee 
OS  tliia  Bill  is  intended  to  prevent,' 
was  transcribed  by  the  Cooncil  in  the 
letter  of  1T15.  It  is  only  after  that 
passage  that  they  add  that  a  clause 
has  tiecn  added  in  this  Bill  for  the 
more  eiTectiutl  punishment  of  princi- 
pals and  acceasoriea  in  abduction 
cases.  Council  Books,  Irish  State 
Paper  Office. 


— ,  ..-.x^»^    p«Ai  u  VI    lilt;   CO 

Highland  barbarism,  while  a 
English  civilisation,  where  a 
circumstances  had  dis()rganise( 
law    nor   property   nor     religi 
basis,  and  where   the  traditio 
I  living  among  the  people,  it  wa 

ihat  there  should  be  much  y 
forms  of  outrage,  a  great  distoi 
peculiarly  necessary  that  the  h: 

1 1  written,  if  not  with  some  geni 

dour,  that  a  serious  effort  shou 
true  proportions  both  the  lights 

''  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes, 

cmnstances  and  for  antecedents 

1  least  attempted,  history  may  < 

worst  type  of  party  pamphlet. 
as  are  useful  for  the  purpose  of  I 
by  omitting  all  palliating  circu 
classes  of  &cts  of  a  more  credi 
serve  to  lighten  the  picture ;  bj 
the  existence  of  corresponding 
painting  crimes  that  were  peci 
the  roost  lawless  class  as  if  th 
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ing  comment  of  invidioiis  icsinuatioii,  while  the  doubtful 
riminal  acta  on  the  other  aide  &re  manipulated  vitfa  the 
srity  of  a  practised  advocate  ; — by  these  methods,  and  by 
as  these,  it  is  possible  for  a  skilfiil  writer,  even  without  the 
ductioQ  of  positive  misstatement,  to  caiiy  the  art  of  hi&- 
bI  misrepresentation  to  a  high  degree  of  perfectiou. 
fy  own  object  has  been  to  represent  as  &r  as  possible  both 
^ood  and  the  evil  of  Irish  life,  and  to  explain  in  some 
;e  its  characteristio  iaults.  Irish  history  is  unfortunately, 
^reat  extent,  a  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  and  much  of  its 
est  lies  in  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  the  moral  effects  of 
laws  and  of  a  vicious  social  condition.  It  will  appear 
,  I  think,  from  the  foregoing  narrative,  how  fully  the  circum- 
ea  imder  which  the  national  character  was  formed  explain 
udencies,  and  how  superficial  are  those  theories  which  can 

account  for  them  by  reference  to  race  or  to  religion, 
out  denying  that  there  are  some  innate  distinctions  of 
icter  between  the  subdivisions  of  the  great  Aryan  race, 
1  is,  I  think,  abundant  evidence  that  they  have  been 
nously  exaggerated.'     Ethnologically  the  distribution  and 

the  distinction  of  Celts  and  Teutons  are  questions  which 
iar  from  settled,'  and  the  qualities  that  are  supposed  to 


:  caQDOt  resist  the  pleasure  oC 
libing  some  judicious  observs- 
Df  Sir  H.  Maine  on  this  subject, 
(tud;  of  the  Brehun  law  leads 
same  conclusion,  pointed  at  bf 
3j  branchca  of  modem  research. 
vejs  a  stronger  impTessiOQ  thaji 
3t  a  viAe  separation  between 
jjan  race,  and  laces  of  other 
I,  but  it  suggests  that  man;, 
pa  meet  of  the  difFerences  in 
illeged  to  eiist  between  Arjan 
ices,  are  really  differences  merely 
gree  of  dcrelopment.  It  is  1o 
3ed  tha.t  contemporary  thought 
>efore  long,  malie  an  etCort  to 
dpate  itself  from  the  habits  of 
,  lo  adopting  theories  of  race, 

it  seems  to  have  contracted. 

of    those    theories  appear  to 


have  little  merit  except  the  facility 
they  give  fo(  building  on  them  in- 
ferences tiemendoualj  out  of  pro- 
portion U>  the  mental  labour  which 
they  cost  the  builder.'  (Early  Hitt. 
v/Imtitutitmi.  pp.  96,97.)  Mill  justly 
says :  '  Of  all  vulgar  modes  of  escap- 
ing from  the  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  social  and  moral  influences 
on  the  human  mind,  the  most  Tolgar 
is  that  of  attributing  the  diversities 
of  condcct  and  character  t*)  inherent 
national  differences,' — PoUtiaal  Eeo- 
nomy,  i.  390. 

*  The  reader  maj  Bnd  an  interest- 
ing discussion  on  this  subject  in  % 
very  remarkable  lecture  by  Mr.  Hux- 
ley 'On  the  Forefathers  of  the  English 
People,'  reported  in  the  Pail  Mall 
6a:etU,  Jan.   10,  ISTO.    The  IdUn 


k,  ■     *• 


11.' 


Xo  class  of  men  have  exhibited  mor 
termed  Teutonic  characteristics  th 
The  noblest  expression  in  literatii 
religious    imagination  which  has  b< 
Teutonic  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ita 
passion  for  individual  independence 
for  organization  have  not  prevented 
from  attaining  th^  most  perfect  m: 
world.    The  Irish  were  at  one  time  c 
tionsness.    For  the  last  two  oenturie 
from  this  vice  than  the  inhabitants  c 
empire.     As  late  as  the  eighteent 
traced  the  chief  evils  of  France  to  i 
marriages  of  the  French  peasantry.^ 
probably  rarer  in  France  than  in  any  • 
in  Europe.    Different  nations  of  the  i 
different  qualities,  and  the  more  tl 
history  are  examined  the  more  fully  t 
explained. 

But  even  if  the  distinctive  charac 
were  fully  established,  they  would  tl 
lish  or  Irish  history.  In  England,  tl 
and  settlements  in  the  early  part  of  it 
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superficial,  and  the  Teutonic  Saxons  obtained  a  complete 
ascendency,  the  Celtic  element  waB  still  far  £rom  extinguished 
in  at  least  the  weetero  half  of  the  island.  The  Ifonnan  inva- 
sion,  refugee  immigrations,  and  constant  intermarriages  added 
to  the  mixture  of  races.  About  a  third  part  of  the  English 
language,  a  large  part  of  English  institutions,  a  still  larger 
part  of  Eng^h  industries,  may  be  traced  to  other  than  Teu- 
tooio  Bonrces ;  and  if  race  has  indeed  the  power  that  has  been 
attributed  to  it,  the  great  infusion  of  extraneous  elements  must 
have  been  the  origin  of  many  featares  of  the  national  character. 
In  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  earlier  Celtic  population,  there 
-were  tlie  great  immigrations  &om  Ireland  after  the  fifth  cen- 
tory ;  and  language,  the  most  faithful  key  to  remoter  history, 
attests  the  Celtic  ascendency;  but  it  was  qualified  by  large 
Scandinavian  immigrations  from  the  North,  and  by  large  Saxon 
immigrations  from  the  South.  In  Ireland  the  original  Celtic 
stock  had  been  tinctured  even  before  the  Norman  invasion  with 
a  Scandinavian  element,  and  long  before  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tmry  successive  English  and  Scotch  immigrations  had  made  its 
predominance  extremely  doubtfuL  As  early  as  1612  Sir  John 
Davie  said  *  there  have  been  bo  many  English  colonies  planted 
in  Ireland,  that  if  the  people  were  numbered  at  this  day  by 
the  poll,  such  as  were  descended  of  English  race  would  be 
found  more  in  number  than  the  ancient  natives.''  In  1640, 
in  the  Bemonstrance  of  Crrievances  drawn  up  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Strafford,  it  was  urged  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
'now  for  the  moet  part  descended  of  British  ancestors.' '  The 
Cromwellian  period  greatly  increased  the  predominance  of  the 
English  element,  both  by  the  introduction  of  new  settlers,  and 
by  the  extirpation  of  a  great  part  of  the  old  race,  and  a  similar 
though  less  sanguinary  process  of  change  continued  for  many 
years  after  the  Revolution.  There  is  indeed  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  Leinster  and  Ulster,  which  are  the  provinces 
that  have  played  by  far  the  greatest  part  in  Irish  history,  the 


question  is  examined,  the  more  falla( 
ing   that  attributes  most  Irish    evi 
Tipperary  and  other  counties,  whicl 
tlie  descendants  of  Knglisli  settlers, 
scendants  of  Cromwellian  Puritans,  lia 
for  the  aggressive  and  turbulent  qua) 
while,  f6r  a  long  period  at  least,  no  p 
have  been  more  peaceful,  more    ei 
tree  from  crime  than  some  of  the 
the  west  or  in  the  south.     A  pronenc 
tion  has  been  one  of  the  worst  and 
modem  .Irish  life.     But  that  pronenet 
conspicuous  than  in  counties  where  t 
descended  from  Englishmen ;  it  has  n( 
other  Celtic  nations ;  and  it  is  a  curi< 
it  has  never  been  shown  among  the 
who  are  congregated  in  England,  th< 
Colonies,  though  in  other  respects  tl 
often  deteriorated.'    The  national  dev 
been  wholly  different  from  that  of  Ire] 
of  race  are  very  similar ;  and  the  W< 
approaches  the  Irish  in  some  respects 
in  others.     Hostility  to  the  English  g 
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that  in  this  respect  the  descendants  of  English  settlers  have 
exceeded  the  nativeB,  and  there  haye  heen  few  national  moT»- 
ments  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  which  English  names  ma;  not 
be  fotutd.  Nor  can  anyone  who  follows  Irish  history  wonder 
at  the  ffict,  '  If,'  wrote  an  acute  ohserrer  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  <  we  had  a  new  sette  [of  offibers]  taken 
oat  of  London  that  bad  noe  knowledge  or  engagements  in  Ire- 
land, yet  in  eeven  years  they  would  carry  a  grudge  in  their 
hearts  against  the  oppressions  of  England ;  and  as  their  interest 
in  Irish  groond  inoreased,  soe  would  their  aversion  to  the  place 
they  left.  So  it  hath  been  these  five  hundred  years  ;  bo  it  is 
with  many  of  my  acquaintance  but  lately  come  from  England  ; 
and  BO  it  ia  likely  to  be  till  the  interests  be  made  one.'  * 

For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me  that  although  the  CelUc 
element  has  contributed  something  to  the  peculiar  development 
of  Irish  character  and  history,  the  part  which  it  has  played  in 
later  Irish  history  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  probable 
indeed  that  climate  has  been  a  more  important  influence  than 
race,  both  in  determining  the  prevailing  forms  of  industry  and 
in  itfl  direct  physical  operation  on  the  human  being. 

The  influence  of  the  prevailing  religion  has  no  doubt  been 
very  great.  Catholicism,  like  all  other  religions  that  have  ap- 
proved themselves  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  great  bodies 
of  men,  brings  with  it  its  own  distinctive  virtues,  and  it  has 
contributed  much  both  to  the  attractive  charm  and  to  the 
sterling  excellences  of  the  Irish  character.  But  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  lower  type  of  religion  than  Protestantism,  and  it  is 
peculiarly  unsuitedto  a  nation  struggling  with  great  difficulties. 
It  is  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  independence  of  intellect 
and  to  independence  of  character,  which  are  the  first  conditions 
of  national  progress.  It  softens,  but  it  also  weakens  the  cha- 
racter, and  it  produces  habits  of  thought  and  life  not  favourable 
to  industrial  activity,  and  extremely  opposed  to  political  &eedom. 
In  nations  that  are  wholly  Catholic,  religious  indiflerence  usually 


•-f  T      *^-\^  -v,  *. 


of  men    by    their    principles    and    tneir  mu^i^. 
tliought  are  less   fitted  for   political   leaderslii] 
priests.     It  is   inevital)le  that  they  should  suboi 
to   sectarian  considerations.     It   is  scarcely  poj 
should  be  sincerely  attached  to  tolerance,  intel 
or  political  freedom.     The  theological  habit  of 
all  others  the  most  opposed  to  that  spirit  of  c 
practical  good  sense  which  is  the  first  condition 
ment ;  and  during  the  last  three  hundred  years 
striction  of  ecclesiastical  influence  in  politics  h 
the  best  measures  of  national  progress.     It 
safely  asserted  that,  under  the  conditions  of 
country  will  ever  play  a  great  and  honoural 
world  if  the  policy  of  its  rulers  or  the  higher  • 
people  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Catb 
In  Irish  history  especially  the  dividing  influ( 
animosities  is  too  manifest  to  be  overlooked, 
doubt  that   the   Catholicism  of  the  bulk  of 
in  more  than  one  way  largely  contributed  to 
from  England.    It  deepens  the  distinctive  c 
national  type.    The  Church  as  an  organised  h 
centre  of  the  national  affections,  bringing  i 
tical  sympathies,  affinities,  and  interests  who 
't^-  — «of    Tnaioritv  of  Englishme 
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theological  excesses,  been  tindalf  repressed.  As  it  ia,  its  in- 
jarions  effects  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  Act  of 
William  against  '  robbers,  rappareea,  and  tones '  shows  that 
Protestants  and  reputed  Protestants  as  well  as  Papists  and 
reputed  Papists  were  concerned  even  in  the  ontragefl  that  fol- 
lowed the  confiscations  of  the  Revolution ;'  and  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  if  the  outrages  of  the  White 
Boya  and  the  Rockitee  were  perpetrated  by  Catholics,  the  out^ 
tages  of  the  '  Hearts  of  Steel '  and  of  the  '  Hearts  of  Oak '  were 
perpetrated  by  Protestants.  Protestants  bore  a  great  part  in 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  the^  must  bear  the  chief  blame  of 
the  religions  riots  which  still  disgrace  the  civilization  of  Ulster. 
I  have  already  noticed  the  very  remarkable  feet  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  middlemen  and  squireens,  who  imder 
tbe  operation  of  the  Penal  Laws  were  necessarily  for  the  most 
part  Protestants,  exhibited  more  than  perhaps  any  other  class 
the  worst  defects  of  the  Irish  character.  The  many  admirable 
qualities  of  modem  Scotland  have  oflen  been  attributed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Keformation ;  but  a  large  part  of  them  date 
only  &om  the  industrial  movement  that  followed  the  union,  or 
from  the  abolition  of  hereditaty  jurisdictions,  in  1 746.  Writers 
who  are  accustomed  to  attribute  the  differences  between  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  solely  to  the  difference  of  their  religion, 
forget  some  of  the  most  salient  fects  in  the  national  history.  . 
They  foiget  that  during  seventy  memorable  years  that  followed 
the  Scotch  union,  while  Scotland  enjoyed  perfect  free  trade, 
and  was  advancing  with  gigantio  strides  in  industrial  pros- 
perity, Ireland  still  lay  under  the  weight  of  tlie  commercial 
disabilities,  and  the  most  energetic  classes  were  driven  to  the 
Continent,  They  forget  that  for  nearly  a  century  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Scotch  Klvk  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  were  crushed  and  degraded  by  the  Penal  Code.  They 
forget  that  Scotland  had  never  known  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent that  confiscation  of  lands  which  in  Ireland  has  produced 
not  only  a  division,  but  an  antagonism  of  classes,  and  has  thrown 
■  T  Onl.  in.  e.  21.    Bee  Slgerson's  Ilitt.  n/  Zaitd  IbiiM-w  In  Irvbatd,  p.  ST. 
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of  public  life,  aud  the  great  niim])ers  wl^ 
nominal  conversion  in  order  to  secure  an  e.« 
profession,  <;Tadually  lowered  the  tlieoloo^ical 
it  was  otherwise  with  the  poor.  They  clung 
with  a  constancy  that  has  never  been  surpas: 
tions  of  the  most  galling  persecution,  at  i 
earthly  motive  urged  them  to  abandon  it, 
traction  and  influence  of  property  and  ran! 
eminence  and  education  were  arrayed  agains 
tarily  supported  their  priesthood  with  an  imw 
they  were  themselves  sunk  in  the  most  abj 
the  agonies  of  starvation  were  continually  b 
had  their  reward.  The  legislator,  abando 
task  of  crushing  a  religion  that  was  so  ch 
himself  with  providing  that  those  who  held  i 
to  influence  or  wealthy  and  the  penal  laws  w 
almost  exclusively  to  this  end.  Conversion  \ 
a  criniinal  offence,  and  was  sometimes  puni: 
in  the  darkest  period  of  the  penal  laws  not 
tered  Protestant  poor  lapsed   into   Catholi 

» 

'  In  the  Gentlmnan*t  MagaLxne  for  we  can  grct  mo 
April  1748,  is  the  fallowing  notice :  and  more  resid 
<  Ireland.    One  George  Williams  was      of  gaining  groi 

t%/\fw\i*^M\      at.     WoTfr*r<1      aaaivoa      ■fr»r         mnof    Trior.    ♦/->.    ♦ 
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enactmeats  had  been  made  for  the  Bappreaaion  of  all  religious 
pilgrimages,  and  for  Ihe  destruction  of  everf  cross,  picture,  or 
inscriptioQ  that  could  attract  devotees ;  '  but  ootwithstanding 
all  this,'  said  a  contemporary  observer,  *  pilgrimage  is  continued 
as  much  a&  ever.  When  any  superstitious  place  is  defaced  or 
demolished,  the  people  repair  to  it,  and  seem  more  inclined 
to  resort  to  it  than  formerly.  They  accomit  it  meritmious  to 
resort  to  a  practice  prohibited  by  heretics ;  and  if  any  punish- 
ment be  inflicted  upon  them,  they  believe  they  snETer  for 
righteousness'  sake.' '  Foremost  among  these  places  of  pil- 
grimage VEB  the  island  in  Lough  Derg,  the  seat  of  the  Purgatory 
of  St.  Patrick.  Through  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages 
it  had  attracted  pilgrims  from  distant  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
legend  connected  with  it  had  for  many  centuries  sunk  deeply 
into  the  popular  imi^ination  of  Christendom,  had  been  inserted 
in  the  Boman  Missal  of  1522,  and  had  afterwards  been  made 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  dramas  of  Calderon,  In  1632  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Elizabeth  destroyed  the  shrine,  forbade  the 
erection  of  any  monastery  on  the  island,  and  made  all  pilgrim- 
ages to  it  penal.  In  the  Act  of  Anne  against  pilgrimages,  it 
was  singled  out  on  accotmt  of  its  importance  as  specially  ob- 
noxious to  the  legislators ;  but  in  spite  of  every  prohibition  it 
was'  resorted  to  by  thousands.  Many  others  flocked  to  the 
hermitage  of  St,  Finbar,  on  the  solemn  and  lonely  shore  of  . 
Oonganebarra ;  to  the  cross  said  to  have  been  erected  by  St. 
Colman  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Neagh ;  to  the  well  of  St.  John 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  which  was  popularly  believed  to  be 
connected  by  a  subterranean  passage  with  the  Jordan ;  or  to 
some  of  the  many  less  celebrated  wells  or  relics  that  in  every 

After  some  time  an  Irish-speaking  perverted  l«  tlie  Fopisb  leliKion  by 

Protestant  clergyman  was  sect  amoog  the  iodefatigable  asaidnitj,  diligence, 

them,  and  many  were  leoovcrted.  and  unlimited  and  uncontrolled aoMSl 

(Richirdson's  lliit.  ef  the  Attempt!  to  Popish  ecclesiastics  had  to  the  town 

Cmteert  tha  A'alinei  of  Ireland,  pp.  and    Bubnrbs.' — Hardiman's   Sut.   of 

101,  102.)    In   nil   we   lind   bitter  Galttay,  180. 

Gomplaiuta   from    Oalwa;   tha,t    'of  ^  Wniaaidson's IbUy ef Filgrinagti 

l&ta  years    several  old   i'rotestanta,  in  Ireland, 
and  the  children  of  such,  bad  been 


furious  waves  of  the   Atlantic.      Women  : 

means  of  sliallow  lioles  cut  iu  the  rock,  c 

and   dizzy  cliff  called   Hhe   Stone  of  Pain. 

fathoms  above   the  sea  ;  visited  the  cross  < 

performed   their  last   perilous  devotions  a 

of  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  but  two  fee 

hangs  at  a  fearful  height  over  the  boiling  w 

friars,  drawn  from  the  peasant  class,  and  s 

tute  of  human  learning,  but  speaking  th< 

intimately  acquainted  with  the  Irish  chars 

fro  among  the  mud  hovels  ;  and  in  the  absec 

intellectual  life,  and  under  the  constant  pn 

j  tliat  draw  men  to  the  unseen  world,  Cath( 

I  almost  undivided  empire  over  the  affection 

J  of  the  people.     The  type  of  religion  was  g 

I  It  consecrated  that  mendicancy  which  was  oi 

of  Irish  life.    Its  niunerous  holidays  aggi 

{  idleness  of  the  people.   It  had  no  tendency  t 

;  of  self-reliance,  those  energetic  political  at 

\  in  which  the  Irish  character  was  and  is  lai 

but  it  filled  the  imagination  with  wild  and  1 

purified  domestic  life,  it  raised  the  standard 

diffused  abroad  a  deep  feeling  of  content  c 
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videnoe,  a  sentimest  of  reverence  which  is  Ecldom  wholly  wanting 
io  an  Iritih  nature,  and  which  has  preeerved  it  from  at  least  some 
of  the  worst  vices  that  usually  accompany  social  convulsions 
and  great  political  agitations  on  the  Continent;. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  superstition  in  Ireland  has 
commonly  taken  a  milder  form  than  in  most  countries.  IrJ^h 
history  contains  its  full  share  of  violence  and  massacre,  but  who- 
ever will  examine  these  episodes  with  impartiality  may  easily 
convince  himself  that  their  connection  with  religion  has 
been  most  superficial.  Religious  cries  have  been  sometimes 
raised,  religious  enthusiasm  has  been  often  appealed  to  in  the 
agony  of  the  struggle ;  but  the  real  causes  have  usually  been 
conflicts  of  races  and  classes,  the  struggle  of  a  nationality 
against  annihilation,  the  invasion  of  property  in  land,  or  the 
pressore  of  extreme  poverty.  Among  the  Catholics  at  least,  re- 
ligious intolerance  has  never  been  a  prevailing  vice,  and  those 
who  have  studied  closely  the  history  and  the  character  of  the 
Irish  people  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  deep  respect  for 
sincere  religion  in  every  form  which  they  have  conmionly  evinced. 
Their  original  conversion  to  Christianity  was  probably  accom- 
panied by  less  violence  and  bloodshed  than  that  of  any  equally 
considerable  nation  in  Europe  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fearful  cala- 
mities that  followed  the  Beformation,  it  is  a  memorable  fact 
that  not  a  single  Protestant  suffered  for  his  religion  in  Ireland 
during  all  the  period  of  the  Marian  persecution  in  EngUnd. 
The  treatment  of  Bedell  during  the  savage  outbreak  of  1641, 
and  the  Act  establishing  liberty  of  conscience  passed  by 
the  Irish  parliament  of  1689  in  the  full  flush  of  the  brief 
Catholic  ascendency  under  James  II.,  exhibit  very  remarkably 
this  aspect  of  the  Irish  character;  and  it  was  displayed  in 
another  form  scarcely  less  vividly  during  the  Quaker  missions, 

coDtAct  with  ths  Irish  poor  in  times  tho  kbonring   clasa   liave  geoerallj 

of  distress,  waanotlongBiQcetorcibly  eihibited,  under  iaBeiioga  gi««t«r, 

noticed  in  the  Rupert  ef  the  Devon  we  believe,  than  the  people  of  laj 

Cbmmitiio*.     '  We    coiuiot   foibeiu','  other  country  in  Enrope  have  to  nw- 

they  wrote,  "expressing   our  strong  tain.' (iL  1II6.) 
seote  of  the  patient  endurance  which 


I 


I 


11  suiuier  namea  v 
about  1654.  In  the  following  year  the  new  . 
in  Youghall  and  in  Cork,  and  speedily  extend 
Kilkenny.  George  Fox  himself  came  to  Ireln 
atOirk  th^itW'illiaiu  IViiii  was  lir.-t  diawu  to 
nity  hy  the  preaching  of  a  Quaker  named  1 
miaBlonariea  came  over  frota  England,  sdvoc! 
doctrines  with  a  strange  fanaticism.  Thus 
having  vainly  attempted  to  ohtaiu  A  bear 
preached  on  horsehack  through  the  streets  < 
bara  Blaugdon followed  her  acquaintances  inb 
testing  against  the  service,  and  on  one  occ 
in  the  couita  of  justice  in  Dublin  to  exhort 
bench.  William  Edmimdson  and  several  c 
moved  by  the  spirit  to  give  up  shop-keep 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  testifying  their  prii 
to  pay  tithes.  Solomon  Eccles,  having  strip 
from  the  waiat  upwards,  and  holding  a  cha&n 
burning  brimstone  upon  his  head,  entered  a 
Galway  while  the  congregation  were  at  tl 
claiming  '  Woe  to  these  idolatrous  worshippei 
me  this  day  to  warn  you  and  to  show  jou 
portion  except  you  repent.'  Thomas  Rudd  W 
streets  of  Dublin  shoutine  '  Ohl  the  dreadful  i 
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tesque  miaaioii&riea  is  shown  by  the  deep  root  which  Quakerism 
struck  in  Ireland,  and  the  very  considerable  place  it  has  at- 
tained in  Irish  life.  The  first  quakera  suffered  much  &om 
magistratefl  and  &om  clergymen,  who  contJDually  fined  and  im- 
prisoned them  for  disturbing  public  worship,  for  unauthorised 
preaching,  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes  or  to  take  oaths,  and  for 
the  other  eccentricities  of  their  conduct.  They  were  often  the 
objects  of  popular  indignation  on  account  of  their  refusal  to 
^ut  their  shops  on  Christmas  Day,  and  in  the  anarchy  of  the 
Revolution  they  underwent  many  hardships,  but  on  the  whole 
few  &cts  in  the  history  of  Quakerism  are  more  stjiking  than 
the  impunity  with  which  these  itinerant  English  missionaries, 
teaching  the  most  extreme  form  of  Protestantism,  and  wholly 
unsupported  by  the  civil  power,  traversed  even  the  wildest  and 
most  intensely  Catholic  districts  of  Ireland,  preaching  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  market-places.  Thomas  Loe  thus  passed 
on  foot  fkim  Munster  to  Dublin.  John  Bumyeat  spent 
twelve  months  traversing  in  the  same  manner  the  greater 
part  of  Ulster,  Leinater,  and  Munster,  preaching  wherever  he 
stopped.  Thomas  Budd  went  in  the  same  way  through  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland,  preaching  in  the  streets  and  squares  as 
fer  as  Galway  and  Sligo.  Katherine  M'Laiigblin  preached  iu 
Irish  in  the  market-place  of  Lurgan.  James  Hoskins,  accom- 
panied by  several  Dublin  Quakers,  went  in  1712  through 
Connaught,  which  was  then  almost  exclusively  Catholic, 
and  was  more  anarchical  than  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  and 
he  met  with  no  molestation  except  at  Castlebar,  where  the 
resident  magistrates  interfered  to  prevent  the  people  from 
attending  him,  and  at  last  threw  him  into  prison.' 

The  experience  of  Wesley  half  a  century  later  was  very 
similar.  He  certainly  found  more  eager  and  more  respectful 
listeners  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  than  in  most  parts  of 
England,  and  he  has  more  than  once  in  his  *  Journal '  spoken 
iu  terms  of  warm  appreciation  of  the  docile  and  tolerant 
spirit  he  almost  everywhere  encountered.  Novelty  and  the 
'Rattj'BHutorge/tlUlrii&Qiiatert. 


while  iu  elections  in  England  the  Catholic 
lias  almost  invariably  proved  an  absoliitt 
large  proportion  of  (he  most  Catholic  const 
arc  usually  represented  by  Protestants.  T 
species  of  agrarian  contest  in  which  tho  Pi 

<ied  the  position  of  landlords,  und  in  tb 

m  were    brutally   illtreated ;  but  w: 

ire  in  the  social   liiatory  of  IreUn 

a  tbe  almost  absolute  security  the 

Bcaitered  thinly  over  wild  Catholic  district 

joyed  during  the    worst  periods  of  organis 

very  large  measure  of  respect  and  popularil 

invariably  commanded,  whenever  they  abi 

fering  with  the  religion  of  their  neighbouTB. 

We  may  add  to  this  the  very  curious  fact  t 
though  certainly  not  less  BUpcrstitious  thai 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  appear  never  to  I 
that  fiTocious  witch  mania  which  in  Englaii' 
in  most  Catholic  countries  on  the  CaDtin< 
deaths  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  inin 
case  of  Dame  Alice  Kyteler  and  her  a< 
whom  was  burnt  at  Kilkenny  for  witcbcn 
known ' ;    but    there  was    no    Irish    law 
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cases  of  capital  pnuishment  for  this  ofTence  were  veiy  few,  and 
it  is  probable  that  more  persons  have  perished  on  tliis  ground 
in  a  single  year  in  England  and  Scotland  than  in  the  whole 
recorded  history  of  Ireland.  One  case  which  seems  to  have 
excited  some  attention,  occurred  at  Youghal  in  1661,'  and 
another  in  Antrim  in  1699,*  and  in  1711  a  certain  panic  on 
the  subject  appears  to  hare  existed  among  the  Protestant  and 
half-Scotch  population  of  Carrickfergua.  Eight  women  were 
accused  of  having  bewitched  a  woman  in  the  island  Magee.  The 
judges  were  divided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence ;  the  jury 
convicted  the  prisoners,  and  they  were  imprisoned  and  pil- 
loried.* This,  as  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  was  the 
last  trial  for  witchcraft  in  Ireland. 

Of  active  disloyalty  among  the  Catholic  population  there 
was  surprisingly  little.  No  doubt  an  intense  animosity  against 
the  Government  smouldered  in  the  minds  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  priests  and  of  the  more  intelligent  laymen, 
bat  several  powerful  causes  conspired  to  counteract  it.  The 
conduct  of  Charles  II.  at  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
the  conduct  of  James  II.  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  the 
ferocious  laws  which  had  been  passed  against  the  Catholics 
under  Anne — the  last  English  sovereign  of  her  house — had 
together  destroyed  all  enthusiasm  for  the  Stuarts ;  and  the 
Hanoverian  sovereigns  having  in  their  German  dominions 
shown  a  remarkable  toleration  of  the  Catholics,  their  accession 
to  the  British  throne  was  received  in  Ireland  rather  with  satis- 
faction than  the  leveise.  The  few  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry 
had  feirly  given  up  the  struggle.  They  desired  chiefly  to 
retain  their  property  and  position,  and  they  showed  themselves 

'  QUnTiU's  SaddaMtmja  Trium-  Crokcr,  whoM    knowledge  of   IriBh 

pkattu,  Belation  vii.    Ic  ia  not  said  local  litenttoie  was  very  great,  layi 

whether  the  culprit  was   executed.  that  this  case  and  the  thiee  at  Kil- 

IlheTe  ia  no  Iri^  case  in  the  long  kenny  are  the  only  Irish  instances  of 

eat«lx>gtie  ot  eiecationi  in  Hntcbiii'  capital  ponUhment  for  witcbcraft  he 

aon'B  Hitl.  tif  Witehoraft.  has  met  with. 

n  the  authority  '  McSltimin's    Wirt.    ^  Ca/rrieh- 
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steadily,  Gometimes  even  extravagantly  loyal.  The  tesdency 
of  the  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century  waa  everywhere  to 
strengthen  authority.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  reduced  to 
a  condition  of  ignorance,  degradation,  and  poverty,  in  which 
men  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  material  wants,  and 
care  very  little  for  any  political  question ;  the  Irish  brigade 
drew  away  to  the  Continent  nearly  all  the  active  elemraita  of 
disaffection ;  and  the  Jacobites  who  remained  at  home  clearly 
saw  that  the  moat  valuable  service  they  oould  render  to  their 
cause  was  to  send  fresh  recruits  to  be  disciplined  in  the  armies 
of  France  or  of  Spain.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  causes  of  the 
very  remarkable  fact  that,  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  Great  Britain  was  convulsed  by  two 
rebellions,  and  though  Ireland  was  more  than  once  menaced  by 
a  French  invasion,  the  Irish  people  remained  perfectly  passive. 
Alarms,  indeed,  were  not  unfrequent.  In  1708,  on  the  rumour 
of  an  intended  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Pretender,  forty-one 
Roman  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were,  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  imprisoned  in  Dublin  Castle.'  We  have  seen  how 
the  houghing  in  1711  and  1712  was  attributed  by  many  to  a 
Jacobite  source,  and  how  the  troubled  aspect  of  English  politics 
in  1714,  1715,  1743,  and  1744  led  to  sterner  repressive  mea- 
sures against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  In  1721,  when  Alberoni 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  letters  from  abroad 
were  intercepted,  foreshadowing  an  invasion  of  Ireland,  and 
some  alarm  was  expressed  at '  the  very  extraordinary  devotions, 
fastings,  and  penances,  among  the  Irish  all  over  the  country.' 
It  was  Baidthat  many  hundreds  went  daily,  barefooted  to  church, 
that  men  who  had  long  been  confined  to  their  houses  or  their 
beds  now  joined  in  the  devotions,  and  that  when  they  were  asked 
the  reason,  they  replied  '  that  they  were  commanded  to  do  it 
for  the  good  of  their  souls  and  the  advantage  of  another 
person.' '    But  whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  in  these 
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rumours,  it  is  at  least  certaio  that  not  a  shot  was  fired  in 
rebellion,  and  the  complete  tranquillity  of  Ireland  during  the 
struggle  of  1745,  as  well  &b  the  entire  absence  of  all  trace  in 
the  papers  of  the  Pretender  of  Iriali  conspiracy,  attest  beyond 
dispute  that  disloyalty  as  an  active  principle  was  not  powerful 
in  the  country.  In  1756,  when  war  was  raging  with  France, 
and  when  rumours  of  invasion  were  abroad,  Wesley  was  as- 
toaished  at  the  absolute  security  be  found  reigning  in  Ireland.' 
In  1760,  when  these  rumours  were  revived,  another  English 
traveller  bears  testimony  to  the  good  service  rendered  by  some 
of  the  priests  in  warning  their  congregations  against  the  seduc- 
tion of  French  politics.*  An  army  of  12,000  men  was  indeed 
habitually  maintained,  and  was  et^pecially  useful  in  betting 
order  in  remote  districts ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former 
chapter,  in  seasons  of  danger  a  great  part  of  it  was  usually 
withdrawn.  The  existence  of  so  large  a  body,  paid  altogether 
from  Irish  resources,  at  a  time  when  there  was  an  extreme 
jealousy  of  a  standing  army  in  England,  was  justly  regarded  aa 
a  great  source  of  strength  to  the  empire.* 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  during  all  this  time  the 
legitimacy  of  the  title  of  Pretender  was  a  received  doctrine 
among  the  priests.  In  a  few  cases  priests  appear  to  have  been 
concerned  in  enlistments  for  the  Continent.  Among  the  pre- 
sentments of  the  grand  juries  in  1744,  is  one  of  the  grand  jury 
of  Kilkeimy,  stating  that  Colman  O'Shaugnessy,  the  titular 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  had  been  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Pretender, 
and  was  appointed  at  his  special  request.*     Another  Bishop  of 

'  Wealey's  JmrTial,  April  1766.  *  Informations  and  Presentments, 

'  Derrick's  Zanerj/roin  iirCTyoo^  Irish  State  Paper  Office.     One  letter 

Cheiter,  (3b-*,  and  Sillarary  (1767).  relating  to  an  episcopal  appoiolineDt 

'  Dobbs,  Part  i.  p.  6S.  Trencbard'a  was  intercepted  by  the  Govemment. 

Sitt.^ Standing Armiei(n39).  Tbese  It    was    written    by    one    Laurence 

tioopawerefreqaentlyaentonforeign  Connellan   to  Joseph  Wodberty,  at 

nmc«.    In  17^9  Boulter  reports  the  tbe  Hague,  Feb.  28, 1T62,  aalciog  him 

hitter  complaints  on  account  of  ttie  to  make  use  of  his  interest  with  tlio 

IriiiregimentabeingscnttoGibraltar  friends  of  (he  Pretender,  that  the 

(Boulter's  Letteri,  i.   330),  and   the  writer  shonld  be  appointed  successor 

defenceless   slate   in  which  Ireland  to    Dr.   McDonagh  at  Ennia.      The 

ma  left,  was,  at  a  later  period,  the  writer  says  tbe  priests  of  Ennis  had 

origin  al  the  Tolonteecs.  sent  to  the  Chevalier  a  postulattim, 
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Osaory — the  illustrious  De  Burgo — in  bis  great  work  on  tbe 
'Irish  Dominicans,'  which  appeared  as  late  as  1762,  enunciatod 
sentiments  so  glaringly  Jacobite,  that  a  council  of  Irish  Bishops 
held  at  Thurles,  ordered  a  portion  of  the  book  to  be  expasged. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  present  century  that  the  very 
curious  fact  was  acknowledged,  that  by  virtue  of  an  indult  con- 
ceded to  James  II.,  both  his  son  and  bis  grandson  retained  and 
exercised  to  the  end  of  their  lives  the  privilege  of  nominating 
bishops  to  the  Roman  Catholic  sees  in  Ireland.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  Catholics  had  been 
permitted  to  enlist  in  the  British  army  they  would  have  availed 
themselves  in  multitudes  of  the  privilege,  and  would  have 
proved  as  loyal  and  as  brave  under  the  British  flag  as  they  have 
in  every  campaign  during  the  present  century.  Such  a  per- 
mission would  have  attracted  to  the  British  service  numbers  of 
courageous  soldiern  who  actually  found  their  place  among  the 
enemies  of  England.  It  would  have  been  an  inestimable  eco- 
nomical boon  to  a  country  where  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  popu- 
lation were  often  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  It  would 
have  exercised  a  moral  influence  of  a  kind  peculiarly  beneficial 
to  the  national  character,  and  by  identifying  Irish  Catholic 
names  with  great  English  triumphs,  would  have  reacted  very 
favourably  on  the  political  situation.  The  remarkable  military 
'capacities  of  the  Irish  people  were  already  well  known  on  the 
Continent,  and  Irish  Protestants  occupied  a  considerable  position 
in  the  British  army.  The  cavalry  regiment  of  Lord  Ligonier  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  them,  and  the  brilliant  part  which  it 
played  in  the  battle  of  Dettlngen  was  employed  by  tbe  advocates 
of  tbe  Charter  Schoob  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  proselytism.* 

i.  396.  See,  too,  Lenihwi'a  Hut.  <f 
lAmericlt,  pp.  6I6-61T.  We  have  Been 
in  a  formeT  chapter,  thai  the  Scotch 
ProiMtant  bishop*  were  likewiM 
nominated  by  the  Pretender. 

■  Harris'^  Deteriptiun  of  Dom 
(1744),  p.  19.  Uadden  complaioad 
that  'this  kingiJom  has  been  teniblf 
eshangted  by  sending  tlis  flower  A 
oar  people,  and  oni  Proteatant  p«o^ 


giving  in  order  the  names  ot  several 
prictiB,  one  of  whom  the;  desired  to 
bo  named.  The  letter  fell  into  tha 
bands  of  Loid  Holdemesse.  Depart- 
mental Correspoudeoce,  Irish  Stale 
Paper  Office. 

'  This  fact  was  flrst  made  gene- 
rally known  by  Bishop  Doyle,  in  his 
erideace  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee.   Fitipatrick'f  Lift  rf  Doyle, 
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i  Boulter,  however,  who  thea  directed  the  affaira  of 
die  urging  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1726  the  pro- 
kaldiig  Ireland  a  recmiting  ground,  did  80  only  on  the 
that  the  penmssioa  should  be  restricted  to  those  who 
^  certificates  of  their  being  Protestants  and  children 
ints.^  The  officers  were  accustomed  to  make  severe 
Q  their  regiments,  lest  any  doubtful  Protestant  should 
1  his  way  into  the  ranks,  and  several  persona  were  ex- 
i  bare  suspicion  of  Catholicism.* 
;  the  long  period  of  their  proseription,'  the  stream  of 


le  »imj,  to  the  lo«a  of 
od  headt  and  tjunilies.' — 
nd  Betobitvuu,  p.  198. 
■'a  Lettan,  I.  148.  Thera 
ma  veiy  cuiioiu  iD*t«noe 
.Ime  of  the  OovenimeDt 
tlie  enliatment  of  a  fev 
Ud.  On  Aug.  6,  1730, 
Ipole  wrote  to  Junea 
(y  Lord  Stanhope  baring 
id  it  to  my  Lord  Lieu- 
aie  twenty  ot  thirty  men 
^  in  Ireland,  at  Hia 
large,  either  Protestants 
provided  they  be  ot  an 
•J  aize,  to  be  presented  by 
to  the  King  of  Pnusia; 
BB  thought  lit  to  entrost 
in  of  this  aervice  to  CoL 
.  Papists  as  well  as  Pro- 
ly  be  equally  naefnl  if 
ad  by  their  stature.'  In 
nother  order  came  from 
)  enlist  more  men  in  Iie- 
)  King  of  Pragsia's  life- 
epaitmenCal  Conespond- 
3iate  Paper  OfficeJ. 
tie  some  papers  relating 
.tei  in  the  InfonnatioDS 
tmenta  of  Grand  Jories, 
:k.  Lieut  .-Colonel  Allen 
1),  <  that  tbe  colonel  and 
c  made  it  their  bosiness 
if  there  were  any  P^iaCs 
im,  and  .  .  .  that  aeveral 
Ited  prisoners  npon  aus- 
though  DO  certain  proofs 
de  of  their  being  l^pists 
imed  ottt  of  tbe  regiment.' 
I  Paper  OlBce.)    In  1121 


a  report  had  got  kbroad  that  aoma  of 
the  Boldiers  in  the  regiment  of  CoL 
Fleming  atOftlway.went  to  SIM*.  CoL 
Fleming  wrote  to  Lord  Tyrawly  that 
this  report  waa  'a  notoriauB  false- 
hood,' and  that  If  thero  were  any 
trath  in  It  it  oould  not  faU  to  b« 
found  oat.  His  men,  ha  saja,  'go  lu 
great  formality  t4]  ohoieh  on  Simdaya, 
but  if  they  t^e  any  more  of  it  the 
week  after,  or  go  to  either  ehuioh  or 
masa  but  when  they  cannot  help  it, 
they  are  not  the  men  I  take  them  for. 
.  .  .  Soon  after  my  arrlTal  here  from 
Dublin,  I  liad  anaploion  ot  one  Oliver 
Brown,  a  recruit,  bom  in  EamiMtead, 
near  London,  that  he  waa  a  npist, 
which  I  afterwards  diacoTered  by 
soma  of  the  old  men;  the  day  tollow- 
ing  I  bad  him  tried  by  a  regimental , 
court-martial,  who  ordered  mm  to  be 
three  times  whipped  through  the 
regiment  and  then  to  be  drammed 
□at  of  the  garrison,  which  waa  aooord- 
ingly  put  into  eiecation.'  (June  IS, 
172*.)    Iriah  Eeoord  Office, 

'  It  has  been  more  than  once  stated 
(See  EiUen's  Eeelmiiutieal  BUt.  il. 
2TG)  that  Catliolica  were  first  admit- 
ted into  the  army  in  17GT,  in  the  ad- 
ministration ot  the  elder  Pitt;  bnt 
this  assertion  seems  to  be  erroneooa. 
In  17S7  the  Duke  of  Bedford  wrote 
that  recruita  might  be  made  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Ireland,  but  that  the 
recruiting  officers  must '  take  the  ut- 
most care  not  to  enlist  papista  or 
persons  poptshly  affected,  his  Majesty 
being  detennlned  to  show  hia  utmost 
displeasure  against  eaeh  offioen  aa 
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recruits  for  foreign  armies  never  ceased.  The  Grand  Jniy  of 
Dublin  in  171 3  complained  bitterly  of  the  accounts  received  firom 
many  parts  of  the  country  of  daily  enlistments,  and  year  afta 
year  the  same  story  was  told  in  numerous  informations  aud  com- 
plaints  that  were  laid  before  the  provincial  magistrates.  Inl721 
the  Duke  of  CrrafloQ  wrote  to  the  Lords  Justices  that  information 
had  anived  at  the  Admiralty  that  no  less  than  2,000  men  were 
lurking  in  the  mountains  of  Dungarvaa  waiting  for  ships  to  cany 
them  to  Spain.'  In  the  same  year  the  Commissioners  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  wrote  &om  Cork '  to  acquaint  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Council  that  the  papists  who  have  of  late  been  enlisted 
for  some  foreign  service  have  appeared  in  such  great  numbers 
and  in  so  public  a  manner  that '  as  they  say,  *  we  are  apprehen- 
sive the  civil  power  alone  will  hardly  be  able  to  disperse  them.' 
They  ask  for  troops  to  be  sent '  especially  towards  the  sea-coast, 
from  whence  we  have  re^uon  to  believe  at  least  20,000  men  have 
been  of  late  or  are  now  ready  to  be  shipped  ofT.'  * 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  movement 
was  known  to  the  Grovemment.  The  vast  extent  of  coast  fringed 
by  barren  and  gloomy  mountains,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
Catholics,  indented  by  deep  bays  and  shady  creeks,  and  infested 
by  smugglers  and  privateers,  rendered  enlistment  peculiarly  easy, 
and  the  flights  of  the  '  wild  geese,'  as  they  were  called,  were 
•  for  many  years  almost  unimpeded.  Very  often  the  corpse  of  an 
old  woman  was  followed  by  a  long  train  of  apparently  decorous 
mourners,  to  one  of  the  many  secluded  churchyards  that  veie 
scattered  tlirough  the  mountains,  and  there,  unwatcbed  and  un- 
suspected, the  recruiting  agent  chose  his  men  and  told  tbem  off 

shall  be  foand  to  have  been  remisg  io  State  Paper  Office. 

their  duty  in  that  respect '  (Jan.  29),  '  Departmental    Correspondence. 

On  March  31,  IT.'in,  ho  permitted  re-  These  papers,  as  well  as  the  Present- 

crnita  to  be  enlisted  in  any  part  of  ments  of  Grand  Joriea,  and  the  Ciiil 

Ireland,  'provided   they  bo   Protes-  and  Misccllaneoos  Correspondence  in 

tants,  and   were  bom  of  Protestant  the  Irish  Record  Office,  contain  nnnie- 

paients,'  and  he  enjoined  the  Lords  rous  allusions  to  tlie  enlistments. 

Justices   'to  prevent  Papists  being-  ■  Latter  from  St.  John  Biodeiiek 

enlisted    in    His    Majesty's    army.'  andotbeis,    Irish  Uecord  OfflcQ. 
Departmental  Correspondence,  Irish 
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for  tie  aeirice  of  France.'     There  were  a  few  proeecutions,  and 
in  1726  a  man  named  Nowknd  was  condemned  to  death,  witli 
all  the  horrid  circumetaDces  of  butchery  usual  in  cases  of  high 
treason,  for  having  enlisted  men  for  the  service  of  the  Pre- 
tender.*    Two  others,  named  Mooney  and  Maguirk,  were  exe- 
cuted in  Dublin  for  foreign  enlistments  in  1732  ;*  but  for  some 
time   the  Government  appear   to  have   been  so  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  more  energetic  Catholics,  that  they  connived  at  the 
movement,  provided  the  emigrants  did  not  direct  their  course 
to  a  country  with  which  England  was  actually  at  war.     The 
confidential  letters  of  Primate  Boulter  supply  clear  evidence 
of  this  fact.     In  May  1726  we  find  him  writing  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle, '  There  seems  likewise  to  be  more  listing  in  several 
parts,  but  whether  for  France  or  Spain  is  uncertain,  though  they 
pretend  the  former.'     In  the  same  year  and  month  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Carteret, '  Every  day  fresh  accounts  come  to  ua  that  there 
are  great  numbers  listing  here  for  foreign  service.'    In  March 
1727  he  writes  to  Newcastle, '  Everything  here  is  quiet  except 
that,  in  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  recruits  are  still  going  off 
for  Spain  as  well  as  for  I>ance.'     In  1730  we  find  traces  of  a 
very  carious  episode  illustrating  the  friendship  which  at  that 
time  subsisted  between  the  Governments  of  England  and  France. 
An  officer  in  the  Fuench  service  named  Hennesy  came  to  Ireland 
to  raise  recruits,  and  he  actually  had  a  letter  of  recommenda-  ■ 
tton  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Primate  Boulter.     It  was 
necessary  to  observe  much  secrecy  so  as  to  escape  the  notice 
of  the  Opposition  in  England.     The  difficulty  was  eubanced 
by  the  fact  that  every  justice  of  the  peace  was  competent  to 
arrest  and  commit  a  recruiting  agent,  who  could  then  only  be 
released  in  due  course  of  law,  or  by  a  formal  pardon  ;  and  it 
waa  justly  feared  that  the  zeal  of  many  magistrates  would  be 
stimulated  if  they  knew  the  levies  were  secretly  countenanced 
by  a  Government  with  whose-  politics  they  aisagreed.     Boulter 

■  Infomifttion    of    Gilbert    Fiii-      icalZiteratiirt,  i.  2&a^2BO. 
Patrick  (Co.  Cork).  ■  IhtbHa    Gmttte,.    Feb.     I»-lf, 

*  Hadden'a  HiH.  of  IrUh  Peritd-       1T32. 


and  that  tUo  Lords  Justices  app 
from  tlio  iiitervi'ntiwii  of  the  Govern 
iias  liappi'iied  to  suvi-ral  of  [licm  fori 
recruits  luTo  iu  a  elaudo>titie  wa 
Majesty's  intetUions,  ive  nU'jhted  o 
coMtaged  complaints  on  that  head) 
from  the  Beveial  applications  mad 
French  ambassador.' 

The  predictions  of  the  primate 
The  proceedings  of  the  Government 
attacked  in  the  '  Craftsman,'  and  en 
of  hostile  opinion  in  England  as  w 
thought  necessary  to  recall  Hennesy 
1741  the*SieurdelaMar,'  an  officei 
horse,  vas  prosecuted  for  enlisting  m 
land.  The  French  ambassador  int^ 
behalf,  and  the  Goremment  ordered 
'  in  consideration  of  the  humanity  s 
to  the  crew  of  the  "  Wolf"  sloop,  co 
sixty-two  sailors,  who  were  cast  awi 
where  there  was  no  fresh  water,  and 
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Of  pura  politics  there  was  very  little.  ladependeDtly  of 
tbe  dirisioD  between  ProteBtants  and  Catholics,  there  was  the 
conflict  between  the  High  Church  part;  and  the  XonconfoTmists. 
Among  the  Frotestaots  of  Ireland,  Boon  after  the  Revolution, 
and  especially  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  High  ChurchmeQ  whose  opinions  in  a  few  cases  verged 
npon  Jacobitism.  Dodwell,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
most  fentastic,  and  Lesley,  who  was  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
disputatious  of  the  nonjurors,  were  both  Irishmen,  educated  in 
Trinity  College,  and  Sheridan,  the  bishop  of  Kilmore,  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  same  sect.  Berkeley,  though  neither  a  Jaco- 
bit«  nor  a  nonjuror,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
hardly  less  emphatically  than  Filmer.  The  systematic  preference 
of  Englishmen  to  Irishmen  in  ecclesiastical,  legal,  and  political 
patronage  was  naturally  felt  with  a  peculiar  keenness  by  the 
edncated  men  of  the  University,  and  its  prevailing  spirit  was  in 
consequence  usually  hostile  to  the  Government.  Boulter  hated 
it,  aod  described  it  as  a  seminary  nf  Jacobitism,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  some  ground  for  the  imputation. 
In  1711,  a  fellow  named  Forbes  was  expelled  for  aspersing  tbe 
memory  of  William,  and  in  1713  some  students  imderwent  the 
same  punishment  for  defacing  his  statue.  In  the  same  year, 
Bishop  Browne,  who  had  formerly  been  Provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, preached  and  published  a  very  curious  sermon,  assailing 
the  prevailing  Whig  custom  of  drinking  '  to  the  glorious,  pious, 
and  immortal  memory'  of  William,  on  the  ground  that  drinking 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead  was  a  sacramental  act,  and  that  the 
homage  could  not  without  blasphemy  be  offered  to  a  creature. 
Archbishop  King  complained  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  some 
of  his  clergy  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  There  was  no  disturb- 
ance, bat  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  change  sermons  were  de- 
livered in  many  churches  against  con  substantiation.  Lutheran- 
ism,  the  religion  of  the  new  sovereign,  was  denounced  as  at  least 
as  bad  as  Popery,  and  the  1 37th  Psalm,  describing  the  emotions 
of  the  Jewish  exileswhen  carried  captive  by  their  oppressors,  was 
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sung.'  In  1718,  the  soldiers  quartered  at  Waterford  were  with- 
drawn b;  tbeit  officers  from  the  Cathedral  Church,  on  the  ground 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Bishop  tended  to  alienate  them 
from  the  Establishment.'  Among  the  many  High  Churchmen 
who  were  altogether  untainted  by  Jacobitism  waff  Swift,  who 
hated  the  Dissenters  with  a  peculiar  intensity,  and  wrote 
with  much  force  and  persistence  against  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  repeal  the  sacramental  test.  , 

The  existence  of  this  High  Church  spirit  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  intolerance  shown  to  Dissenters ;  but  there  were 
other  causes  of  a  more  serious  nature.  For  some  years  after 
the  Eevolution  a  steady  stream  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  had 
poured  into  the  country,  attracted  by  the  cheapness  of  the  farms 
or  by  the  new  openings  for  trade,  and  in  the  reign  of  Anne  the 
Nonconformists  boasted  that  they  at  least  equalled  the  Episco- 
palian Protestants  in  Ireland,  while  in  the  province  of  Ulster 
they  immensely  outnumbered  them.*  In  1715,  Archbishop 
Synge  estimated  at  not  less  than  50,000  the  number  of  Scotch 
families  who  had  settled  in  Ulster  since  the  Revolution.*  Three 
years  later  Bishop  Nicholson,  writing  from  Londonderry,  states 
that  this  parish — which  extended  far  beyond  the  walls — though 
one  of  the  most  Episcopalian  in  the  province,  contained  800 
families  of  Protestant  Nonconformists,  and  only  400  of 
Conformists,  while  in  some  of  the  parishes  in  his  diocese  there 
were  forty  Presbyterians  to  one  member  of  the  Established 
Church.*  But  the  political  power  of  the  Dissenters  even  before 
the  imposition  of  the  test,  was  by  no  means  commensurate  nith 
their  number,  for  they  were  chiefly  traders  and  farmers,  and 
very  rarely  owners  of  the  soil.  In  the  House  of  Lords  they 
were  almost  unrepresented.  In  the  House  of  Commons  they 
appear  to  have  seldom  if  ever  had  more  than  twelve  membeis. 

I  Mmt'a  But.  of  the  Church  of  '  EJllen's  Rjcleriaitieal  JRa.  if 

Inland,  ii.  276,  278,  291.  Ireland,  ii.  212. 

*  Depoitmeatal    Correapondence,  *  Sjmge's  Letters,  Britisb  Uaseam 

1T18.    The   Date  at  Bolton  to  the  Add.  MSS.  6,117,  p.  60. 
Lordi  Justice!.     JiUh    Stkte    Faper  *  Nicholson's      Letleis,      British 

Office.  Hnsenm  Add.  MSS.  6,116,  p.  137. 
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When  the  Test  Act  expelled  them  from  the  magistracy  only 
twelve  or  thirteen  were  deprived.  In  the  province  of  Ulster, 
Archbishop  Synge  assures  us  that  there  were  Qot  in  his  time 
more  than  forty  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  rank  of  gentlemen, 
not  more  than  four  who  were  considerable  landowners,  and, 
according  to  Bishop  Nicholson,  they  had  not  one  share  in  fifty 
of  the  landed  interest  in  that  province.' 

At  the  same  time  they  were  rapidly  becoming  a  great  and 
formidable  body,  and  their  position  was  extremely  anomalous. 
The  Toleration  Act,  which  established  the  position  of  the  English 
Dissenters  after  the  Bevolution,  had  not  been  enacted  in  Ireland. 
William,  it  is  true,  had  endeavoured  with  his  usual  liberality  to 
promote  such  an  act,  but  Sir  Richard  Cox  and  the  bishops,  who 
formed  about  half  the  active  members  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
strenuously  maintained  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  Irish 
Church  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  a  Test  Act  like  that  of 
England,  and  they  succeeded  in  defeating  the  attempts  of  Lord 
Sydney  and  Lord  Capel  in  the  direction  of  a  legal  toleration. 
The  dissenters  themselves  appear  to  have  preferred  a  simple  in- 
dulgence to  an  assured  position  encumbered  by  a  Test  Clause, 
and  though  lying  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  their  wor- 
ship was  not  only  openly  celebrated,  but  was  even  to  a  small 
extent  endowed.  The  Regium  Donum  bestowed  upon  the 
ministers,  which  was  first  given  by  Charles  II.*  and  afterwards  re- 
vived and  increased  by  William  III.,  amounted  only  to  an  annual 
sum  of  1,200^,  but  it  involved  the  whole  principle  of  legal  recog- 
nition, and  it  continued  to  be  paid  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Con- 
vocation, and  of  resolutions  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
attitude  of  the  Presbyterians  was  at  the  same  time  as  faraspos- 

■  Archbishop  BTnge's  Lcttera,  p.  it  there  are   aboat  GO.ODO  familiea 

35,   British   Mnseom  Add.   MiJS.   6,  of  Diuentors,  and  cansequentl;' about 

117.      Nioholson'B  MS3.  Letters,  p.  216,000    souIb,    In    three    comities 

167.      Abeinethj   gave  a  higher  ea-  (Down,  Antrim,  and  Tyione),  thete 

timate  in  17E1.    He  aaji  :  '  The  Pm-  aro  aboat  eiitr   Diuenting  gentle. 

teatant  Dissenters  in  Ireland  arc  half  men  who  possess  estates  from  £001^  to 

o(  Its  Proteslant  inhabitanU  in  tlie  l,iOO£   a  foar.'—Abemethj's  £lMtrM 

froTince  ol    Ulster.      As  appears  by  Trartt,  p.  61, 

antlieiitie  accounts  lalelj  sent  from  '  £i11en,  ii.  p.  139. 
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sible  from  conciliatoiy,  and  it  fonned  a  curious  contrast  to  that 
of  the  Catholics.  The  latter,  conquered,  dispirited,  deprived  of 
their  natural  leaders,  and  reduced  to  a  miBerable  poverty,  con- 
tinued with  qniet  and  tenacious  courage  to  celebrate  their  rites  in 
mud  cabins  or  in  secluded  yaUeys  ;  but  they  cowered  outwardly 
before  the  Frotest&nts,  shrank  from  every  kind  of  collision,  and 
abstained  for  the  most  part  from  every  act  that  could  irritate 
or  alarm.  But  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  conscious  of  their 
unswerving  attachment  to  the  eristing  Government,  who  boasted 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  heroic  defenders  of  Londonderry 
had  sprung  from  their  ranks,'  and  who  were  indignant,  and  justly 
indignant,  at  the  ingratitude  with  which  they  were  treated, 
stooped  to  no  evasion.  They  were  chiefly  of  Scotch  birth  or 
extraction,  and  they  were  endowed  with  a  full  share  of  Scotch 
stubbornness,  jealousy  and  self-assertion.  Not  content  with  build- 
ing their  meeting-houses  and  celebrating  their  worship,  they 
planted  under  the  eyes  of  the  indignant  bishqos  an  elaborate 
system  of  church  government  not  less  imperious,  and  fir  more 
efBcient  than  that  of  the  Established  Church,  and  imported 
into  Ireland  the  whole  machinery  of  Church  judicatories  which 
had  made  the  Kirk  almost  omnipotent  in  Scotland.  In  the 
words  of  Archbishop  Synge,  *  their  ministers  many  people,  they 
hold  synods,  tbey  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  as  is  done 
in  Scotland,  excepting  only  that  tbey  have  no  assistance  from 
tbe  civil  magistrate,  the  want  of  which  makes  the  minister  and 
his  elders  in  each  district  stick  the  closer  together,  by  which 
means  they  have  almost  an  absolute  government  over  their  con- 
gregations, and  at  their  communions  they  often  meet  from  several 
districts  to  the  number  of  4,000  or  5,000,  and  think  them- 
selves so  formidable  as  that  no  government  dares  molest  them.' ' 

I  AberneThjsayslhePresbylerians  nods," wrote EitiB,'eiaminowilneasc5, 

In  Londonderry  were  to  the  members  cenauro  and  punish  them  in  such  a 

of  tbe  Established  Cfaurch,  according  manner  that  if  the  ministers  of  tlie 

to  one  account,  as  Bilteen   to  one.  Established  Church  should  do  M  (bef 

according  to  anothei  an  ten  to  one,  would  incur  the  danger  of  a  prcmun- 

Scaree  Tractt,  p.  61.  ire,  and   perhaps  be    prosecat«d.' — 

■  BiitiahMnseum  Add.  USS.  6,117,  Hant,  ii.  p.  333. 
p.*7.  'Theysuinmoopeoplelotheiray- 
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The  irritation  on  both  Bidea  was  booq  as  strong  as  posBiblel 
The  dn  of  BchJBm  became  a  favourite  topic  in  the  pulpits  of 
the  Established  Church,  while  catechisms,  describing  Episco- 
pacy as  idolatrous  and  anti-Chrietian,  were  circulated  broadcast 
over  Ulster.'  Some  landlords,  and  all  bishops,  in  letting  their 
lands  inserted  clauses  prohibiting  the  erection  of  meeting- 
bmisefl.*  Presbyterians  were  prosecuted  and  fined  by  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  for  celebrating  their  marriages.  Some,  who 
revised  to  take  the  abjuration  oath,  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  ministry.  There  were  disputes  at  the  graves  about  the 
service  for  the  dead.  There  were  disputes  about  the  payment 
of  church  dues,  '  I  understand,*  wrote  Archbishop  King,  in 
1698,  *  that  the  people  of  Belfast  are  very  refractory,  and  do 
many  irr^ular  things ;  that  they  will  not  consent  to  enlarge 
their  church,  lest  there  should  be  room  for  all  their  people  ; 
that  they  bury,  in  spite  of  the  law,  in  the  church,  without 
prayers,  andcome  in  with  their  hats  on;  that  they  break  the 
seats,  and  refuse  to  deliver  their  collection  for  briefs,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  council,  to  the  cburchwardena.'  *  In  1 698, 
a  PFeebyterian  minister  from  Limerick  was  arrested,  imprisoned, 
and  compelled  to  appear  before  the  authorities  at  Dublin  for 
having  divided  the  Protestant  interest,  by  preaching  in  Galway, 
where  no  Nonconformist  worship  had  been  celebrated  for  many 
years  ;  and  although  he  was  soon  released,  it  was  ordered  that 
no  Presbyterian  missionaries  should  for  the  present  visit  the 
capital  of  the  West.* 

The  Presbyterians,  however,  rapidly  threw  out  their 
branches ;  they  sent  missionaries  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  occupied  many  parishes  which  Episcopalian  neglect 
had   left  almost   deserted.      Their   attitude    grew   more   and 

'  Hut,  ii.  p.  333.  tpondenet  (ed.  1766),  il.  19-21. 

'  There    is  a   corioiu   letter    of  '  Mant,  ii.  98. 

Swift  oxtwit,  to  Sir  ArtbnrLangford,  '  Killeo,  ii.  188, 189.   Raid's  .BU. 

rebnkii^g  him  for  allowing  a  conven-  of  the  Irith  Pratbyteriam,  iii.  75.  Ha 

tide  to  be  built  on  his  property,  nod  waa  released  by  the  interceasioD  of 

threateniDg  lo  take  measures  to  shut  the  Aichbisbop  of  Xuaio. 
it  op  (Oct.  30,  17U).    Swift's  Cbm- 
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more  defiant.  A  ator;  waa  often  repeated  of  how  one  of  tiieir 
most  distingiuBhed  advocates  in  parliament  shook  the  Bishop  of 
Eillaloe  by  the  lawn  sleeves,  telling  him  in  a  threatening  tone 
'  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  there  should  not  be  one  of  his 
order  in  the  kingdom.' '  They  were  accused  of  continoally  in- 
sulting the  clergy,  of  forming  a  separate  interest  in  the  NtHtfa* 
of  engaging  no  apprentices  except  of  their  own  sect,  of  planting 
their  farms  exclusively  with  Presbyterians,  of  favomring  them 
systematically  when  serving  as  jurymen.*  The  landlords  saw, 
with  no  small  apprehension,  the  rise  of  a  new  organised  power 
which  threatened  to  subvert  their  ascendency.  '  The  true  point,' 
wrote  Archbishop  King,  some  years  afler  the  test  clause  had 
been  imposed,  '  between  them  and  the  gentlemen  is  whether 
the  Presbyterians  and  lay  elders  in  every  perish  shall  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  people,  to  lead  them  as  they  please, 
or  the  landlords  over  their  tenants.  This  may  help  your  Grace 
in  some  degree  to  see  the  reason  why  the  Parliament  is  so 
unanimous  against  taking  offtbe  test.'* 

It  is  not  surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  that  when 
the  English  Government,  in  1704,  apparently  without  the  solici- 
tation of  anyone  in  Ireland,  thought  fit  to  tack  the  test  clause 
to  a  bill  for  the  repression  of  Popery,  it  should  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  is  still  less  surpriaiug  that 
when  the  test  had  in  this  manner  become  law,  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  in  which  the  bishops  commanded  a  majority  of  votes, 
and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  which  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence was  very  strong,  should  have  maintained  it  on  the 
Statute  Book  for  more  than  seventy  years.  The  Presbyterians 
were  thus  expelled  from  all  civil  and  military  offices  under  the 
Grown.  Their  political  importance  was  lowered,  and  another 
deep  line  of  disqualification  was  introduced  into  Irish  life.  Most 
of  the  great  e\'ils  of  Irish  politics  during  the  last  two  centuries 

'  Swift's  Letter  from   a   Member  mpondeHee,    British    Museum   BibI, 

af  tie  Smtte  0/  Crmimaiu  coneerning  Eger,  SIT.     Sec,  too,  Hant  ii.  126. 

tie  Sacramental  Tail.  '  To  the  Archbishop  olCwiterbury, 

■  A  Letter  from  the  Lord  B.  of  J.  Aug.  1719.     Uant,  ii.  336. 
(Dublin,  Uarch  1*03).  Smthirell  Car- 
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have  aiiEOD  from  the  fact  that  its  different  ciaseeB  and  creeds 
have  never  been  really  blended  into  one  nation,  that  the  repul- 
Bion  (^  race  oi  of  religion  has  been  stronger  than  the  attraction 
of  a  common  nationality,  and  that  the  fiill  energiea  and  intellect 
of  the  coantiy  have  in  consequence  seldom  or  never  been  enlisted 
ina  common  cause.  We  have  already  seen  how  fatally  the 
division  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  was  a^ravated  by 
its  coincidence  with  the  division  of  classes,  and  how  by  a  strange 
and  singular  infelicity  the  same  train  of  causes  that  greatly 
diminished  among  the  lower  classes  the  capacity  of  self-govern- 
ment  made  the  higher  class  peculiarly  unfit  to  be  the  guardiane 
and  the  representatives  of  their  interests.  The  Teat  Act  was 
another  great  step  in  the  path  of  division,  and  it  did  much  to 
make  Protestant  co-operation  impossible. 

At  the  same  time  the  invectives  that  have  been  directed 
against  the  bishops  for  using  their  great  influence  to  prevent 
the  repeal  appear  to  me  exceedingly  misplaced.  They  acted  as 
sincere  men  of  their  profession  and  in  their  circumstances 
would  inevitably  act,  making  the  first  object  of  their  policy  the 
safety  of  their  Church.  In  judging  their  conduct  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Test  Act  was  law  in  England,  and  that 
English  opinion  regarded  it  as  so  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  Established  Church  that  the  powerful  Whig  Governments 
that  followed  the  Kevolution,  and  the  still  more  powerful  Whig 
Governments  that  followed  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, were  unable  to  repeal  it.  If  this  was  the  case  in  England 
where  the  bishops  formed  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Upper 
Honse,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  it  had  been  different  in 
Ireland.  The  English  Established  Church  rested  upon  the 
natural  basis  of  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  numbers, 
and  had  veiy  little  to  fear  from  its  feeble  and  divided  oppo- 
nents. But  the  Irish  Church  was  a  purely  artificial  structure. 
Its  first  and  most  vital  interest  was  to  identify  its  position  as 
closely  as  possible  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  it  was 
oonfronted,  and  was  likely  soon  to  be  oiitnumbeied,  by  a  power- 
ful, united,  and  hostile  \onconformist  body,  derived  from  the 
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same  stock  and  animated  by  the  same  sentitneata  aa  the  Pres- 
byteiiaDB  in  Scotland.  What  those  sentiments  were  wag  abun- 
dantly shown.  It  was  shown  in  the  violence  and  outrs^  with 
which  at  the  Kevolution  the  Episcopalian  cle^y  in  Scotland 
were  everywhere  treated.  It  was  shown  in  the  invectives 
against  all  toleration  of  Episcopacy  that  were  for  yeats  a  com- 
monplace in  the  Scotch  pulpit ;  in  the  Solemn  Remonstrance  in 
which  ihe  highest  authority  in  the  Kirk  pronounced  the  Tolen- 
tion  Act  of  Anne  to  be  a  grievous  sin.  It  was  shown  not  lew 
clearly  by  the  Dissenters  in  Ireland,  who  constantly  reprinted 
with  theii  catecMsms  that '  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ' '  by 
which  their  ancestors  had  bound  themselves, '  without  respect 
of  peraoDs,  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  Popery  and 
Prelacy,  that  is,  Church  government  by  arclibishops,  bishops, 
deaua  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  officers 
depending  on  that  hierarchy.'  Among  the  many  Scotchmen 
who  were  compelled  by  Presbyterian  persecution  to  abandon  their 
country  was  the  father  of  King,  the  prelate  who  had  most 
weight  with  the  Irish  clergy,*  and  this  fact  had  probably 
some  influence  on  bia  policy.  It  was  idle  indeed  to  suppose 
that  there  waa  no  danger  to  the  established  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  political  ascendency  of  men  who  in  their  own  country  had 
treated  the  bare  toleration  of  Episcopacy  as  sinful,  and  Bishop 
Nicholson  was  probably  not  greatly  in  error  when  be  predicted 
that  if  the  test  were  abolished  'Presbytery  would  forthwith 
extirpate  Episcopacy  in  the  province  of  Ulster.'* 

lliese  considerations  are  far  from  justifying  the  test  clause 
from  a  political  atanding-point,  but  they  explain  the  motives  of 
its  supporters.  In  1708  and  the  two  following  years,  the  Whig 
element  having  again  become  supreme  in  England,  the  Govern- 
ment was  very  desirous  of  retracing  its  steps,  and  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Wharton  did  all  in  its  power  to  induce  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  repeal  the  test.   It  soon,  however,  discovered  that 

'  Maat,  ii.  p.  333-334.    '  '   Bishop      Nicholson  s      L^tifrt, 

1  D'A1U)D>    litti   of   the    Iritk      BritUb  Uusenm,  p.  133. 
ArchHtk^t,  p.  299. 
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in  nedther  Honse  of  Parliament  was  it  possible  to  cany  the 
repeal.  The  bishopa  were  unaoimous  agaiost  it.'  Only  a 
single  voice  was  raised  for  it  in  Convocation,*  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  similar  feeling  prevailed.  The  Presbyterians  by 
this  time  nombered  rather  more  than  130  congregatioiu  in 
Ulster,  hesidea  a  few  in  Leinster  and  Munster.*  In  the  North 
their  worship  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  entirely  imre- 
Btricted,  1]ut  the  absence  of  a  l^al  toleration  put  a  ready  weapon 
into  the  hands  of  malignant  or  fenatical  men,  and  in  Drogheda 
a  High  Church  dean  and  a  High  Cbnrch  mayor  gave  much  trouble 
to  two  sncceadve  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  been  sent  on  a 
ndssionary  expedition  by  the  synod  of  Armagh,  and  they  even 
bept  one  of  them  for  some  weeks  in  confinement.  The  Go- 
vernment interposed  in  their  favour,  and  Archbishop  Marsh,  who 
was  then  primate,  strongly  cenetu'ed  the  intolerant  zeal  that  had 
been  displayed.*  When  the  ministry  of  Godolphin  was  shattered, 
and  the  Church  power  was  again  in  the  ascendant  in  England, 
the  Regium  Bonum  was  withdrawn,  some  meeting-houses  in  the 
North  were  cloeed,*  and  the  English  Parliament,  by  its  own 
authority,  extended  the  Schism  Act  to  Ireland.  But  the  death 
of  the  Queen  speedily  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the 
accession  of  George  I.  placed  the  friends  of  the  Dissenters  for  a 
loi^  period  at  the  helm. 

The  Regium  Bonum  was  at  once  restored,  and  in  1718  it 
was  increased  to  2,0001.,  but  the  efforts  to  abolish  the  test  were 
frustrated  by  an  opposition  led  chiefly  by  Archbishop  King, 
whose  high  character,  and  great  abilities  and  experience,  made 
him  l^  far  the  most  important  of  the  Irish  bishops,  and  by 
Synge,  whose  influence  with  the  country  gentry  was  even 
greater.*    Neither  of  these  prelates  were  very  high  Churchmen. 

■  Uant,  li.   191.    Keid's  Hitt.  of  '  EiUen,  ii.  S14. 

tfte  Irith  Pretbsttriatu.  '  D'Alton,  p.  296. 

*  Dr.  Llojd.    Re  married  a  cast-  •  Killen,  ii.  218,  219. 

oft   miatresa  of   Wluuton,  who  en-  •  He  was  at  this  time  Bishop  of 

deavomed  to  rewaid  him  by  making  Raphoe,   bat    was   appointed   .Ajch- 

him  Bishop  of  Coilc,  but  the  Qaeea,  bishop  of  Toam  in  1T16.    Hia  letters, 

OQ  tba  lemooatrance  of  tbo  Eoglisti  traoscriptsof  which  are  in  the  British 

aiohbiahopB,    refused    hei    consent.  Muaeam,  form  a  very  valnable  con- 

Mant.  U.  193.  tribaUon  io  Irish  hlrtoiy.    CoghiU 
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tlie  til  rone.*  Unfortunately,  however,  be 
prelate  had  adopted  as  the  cardinal  pi 
the  neee-sity  of  maintaining^  the  conij 
position,  of  the  English  and  Irish  CI 
Act  like  that  of  England  they  were  per: 
but  such  an  Act  was  now  scornfully  repi 

notices  the  great  popalarity  of  Synge  and  an 

with    the    country  gentry  and   the  reasons  ' 

very  important  assistance  he  gave  the  the  com 

Government  during  the  administra-  and  s^aj 

tion  of  Lord   Carteret.    Brit.   Mus.  who  are 

Add.  MSS.  21,123  (April  2,  1733).  sent  ovei 

*  D*Alton.     Mant.     It  would  be  show  mi 

difficult  to  find  a  prominent  man  pole^  \\.\ 

in  Ireland  to  whom  the  charge  of  of  Mr.  1 

Jacobitism  is  less    applicable    than  the  Epii 

Archbishop  King.     The  whole  tenor  and  insp 

of  his  life,  his  letters,  and  the  unani-  Jacobite 

mous    judgment   of   his   oontempo-  represen 

raries,  attest  its  absurdity.     I  will  opposed 

quote  one  testimony  which  will  pro-  mental  1 

bably  be  esteemed  conclusive.    When  some    1 

he   was   in    violent    opposition    to  {e.g.  i.  ] 

the  Government  on  the  question  of  Fronde 

Wood's    half -pence,    the    Duke    of  all  the  i 

Grafton,  who    was  then  Lord- Lieu-  justified 
tenant,  wrote  to  Walpole  describing  *  *  N 

with    much    irritation    the    trouble  in  Eng 

King  gave    him    in    the    House  of  were   a1 

Lords,  and    proceeded  to  draw  his  liere.'  K 

character.    *  He  is  very  indiscreet  in  bury,  D 

his  actions  and  expressions,  pretty  In  anot 
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subttription  to  the  doctrinal  Articles,  which  was  represented  as  a 
sign  of  servitude  and  inferiority,  and  the  Diesenteia  declared 
that  the  only  toleration  they  would  accept  was  one  like  that 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Scotch  Episcopalians.  The  Test  Act, 
on  the  other  hand,  esisted  in  Kngland,  and  the  Church  party 
maintained  it  to  be  indispenaable  for  the  security  of  the  Church 
in  IielaDd.  In  1715,  when  rebellion  was  raging  in  Scotland, 
the  Irish  Presbyterians,  with  a  very  praiseworthy  loyalty,  and 
with  the  full  assent  of  the  Government,  enrolled  themselTes  in 
the  militia,  and  held  commissions  in  it,  in  defiance  of  the  test, 
and  the  miniBtera  undertook  not  only  to  bring  in  an  indemnity, 
but  also,  under  cover  of  that  indemnity,  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  test.  They  proposed  that  the  indemnity  should  be  not  only 
retrospective  but  also  prospective,  covering  all  who  in  the  future 
held  commissions  in  the  militia,  and  all  who  for  ten  years  held 
commisaiona  in  the  army.  The  House  of  Commons  was  strongly 
in  &vour  of  the  measure,  but  King  carried  through  the  House 
of  Lords  a  Bill  confining  the  indemnity  to  the  past.  It  became 
evident  that  the  more  liberal  Bill  would  never  pass  the  peers. 
Both  were  accordingly  dropped,  and  the  Dissenters  were  only 
protected  from  prosecution  by  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1719  a  Toleration  Act  like  that  of  Scotland  was 
at  last  carried,  partly  by  the  assistance  of  some  English  bishops, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  King  to  reduce  it  to  the  limits  of  the 
English  Act,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  an  indemnity  securing 
from  prosecution  Nonconformists  then  holding  civil  or  military 
offices,  and  receiving  pay  from  the  Crown.'  Similar  indemnity 
Acts  were  from  this  time  passed  almost  every  session  in  Ireland 
as  in  England,  and  they  reduced  to  small  practical  importance  the 
grievance  of  the  test.  In  1733  Walpole,  who  was  continually 
urged  by  his  Nonconformist  supporters  in  England  to  take  some 
measure  in  their  favour,  and  who  feared  to  provoke  the  Church 

they  have  ever  since  the  Kevolotion  Bolton,  in  Reid's  Hiit.  of  the  Iriih 

declined,  and  Diaay  of  them  deciared  Pmb^Uriaru,    iii.    216,    &nd    iJso 

■gainst.' — Archbishop    Sjnge'e   Let-  Svtft'a  Letter  from  a  Member  of  Par- 

ten,  British  Has.,  p.  IT.    See,  too,  a  luiment  en  the  Saoramental  Tett. 
lenuukable  letter  from  the  Duke  of  ■  6  Oeoige  L  c  E,  9. 
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see  of  Dublin,  but  his  iimueuti^  »tio  v^. 
the  repeal,  iiud  the  lluuse  of  Commons 
lio>tile  to  it  than  the  House  of  Lords. ^ 
that  there  were  ne^irly  three  to  two  a^a 
mens,  and  at  least  two  to  one  in  tlie  J^o 
ever,  an  important  Act  was  carried,  whic 
authorising   marriages    by  Presbyterians, 


*  A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Castle  to  discuss  the  prospects  of  the 
BilL  The  Primate,  Chancellor,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  Speaker,  General 
Wynne,  and  some  others  were  present. 
*  All  the  Lords,  the  Speaker,  and  the 
General,  were  all  unanimousof  opinion 
tlie  attempt  for  the  repeal  would  bo 
without  success,  and  a  great  majority 
against  it.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
declared  tho'  he  was  for  it  he  found 
everybody  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances with  whom  he  had  any 
intimacy  against  it^,  and  could  not 
influence  any  of  ^em  to  be  of  his 
opinion.*  Letters  of  M.  Coghill  to 
Southwell, British  Museum  Add.  M8S. 
21,123.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Egmont 
(Nov.  1733),  the  same  writer  says  that 
the  Dissenters  held  a  meeting  and 
agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  the  repeal.  They  talked  of 
getting  the  Government  to  dissolve. 
*If  thev  should  prevail  to  have  this 
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proseootioD  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
a  large  amount  of  vexations  and  expensive  legislation.'  It  vaa 
not,  however,  till  a  much  later  period,  when  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  had  l>egun  to  animate  the  Irish  legislature,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit  had  greatly  declined,  that  the  last  dis- 
abilities of  the  Dissenters  were  removed. 

It  appeared  probable  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  most  formidable  Church  conSicts  in  Ireland 
would  be  those  between  the  Established  Church  and  the  Pres- 
byterians. But  the  expectation  was  not  fulfilled.  The  Presby- 
terians were,  it  is  true,  free  from  the  innumerable  restrictions 
and  oppressions  relating  to  property  and  to  education  which 
ground  theCatholica  to  the  dust,  but  they  soon  found  that  Ire- 
land was  no  country  for  an  enterprising  and  ambitious  popu- 
lation. The  commercial  restrictions  had  struck  a  death-blow 
to  it£  prosperity,  and  as  leases  fell  in,  and  as  famine  after  famine 
swept  over  the  land,  the  emigration  of  Presbyteriaus  continually 
increased,  diminishing  their  numbers,  and  carrying  away  their 
more  enterprising  members.  At  the  same  time  powerful  intelleo- 
tual  causes  were  corroding  their  belief.  Few  probably  of  those 
who  protested  against  the  introduction  into  the  Toleration  Act 
o{  all  subscription  io  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, anticipated  that  the  Toleration  Act  would  he  immediately 
followed  by  a  protest  on  the  part  of  many  Presbyterian  ministers 
against  a  subscription  to  the  Westminster  ConfeBsion  of  Faith. 
But  the  principles  of  Locke,  of  Hoadly,  and  of  Hutcheson 
were  abroad.  A  rationalistic  spirit  which  revolted  against  all 
formularies  intended  to  check  the  freedom  of  theological  inquiry 
was  widely  diffused  among  educated  men.  It  was  especially 
strong  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterians  were  educated,  and  it  found  a  very 
able  leader  in  Ireland  in  a  young  Presbyterian  minister  named 
Abemethy.  With  the  authority  of  human  formularies  the 
AthanasiaD  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  speedily  gave  way,  and  Arian, 
or  semi-Arian,  doctrinea  became  common  in  the  Presbyterian 
'  11  Geo.  n.  c  to. 
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was  caned,  cuiiniuaiea  in  an  ujx'n  t^cnisi 
with  tlieir  ministers  seceding  and  annoui 
principle  freedom  from  all  forms  of  snb 
of  tlie  seceders  was  not  <;reatly  increase 
them  mnch  of  the  cnltnre  of  tlie  bod 
wide  influence  beyond  their  border. 
I  This  schism  was  followed  by  anotl 

kind,  but  which  had  some  of  the  ( 
patronage,  which  was  the  proximate  cai 
Associate  presbytery  in  Scotland,  did  n 
the  main  object  of  the  movement  was  t 
cism  of  the  League  and  Covenant  in 
strongest  intellectual  tendencies  were  ii 
tion.  About  1746  the  secession  spread 
as  1752  a  very  curious  information,  s^ 
farmers  of  Donegal  before  the  Mayor  of 
f'  him  to  the  Government,  described  the  i 

Ireland  as  already  reckoning  some  tho 
were  accustomed,  the  deponents  state,  t* 
'i  to  swear  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov 

'  tion  of  Popery  and  Prelacy,  they  refu 

allegiance  to  any  sovereign  who  had  n 
nant,  they  denoimced  as  sinful  the  Sec 
abiuration,  the  test  clause,  tlie  form  of 


c: 

I.     m 

r 
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doM  (rf  December,  the  superstitious  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England  set  np  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  The  new  preachers 
Snmd  mach  acceptance  among  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant 
of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North,  and  many  seceding  congr^a- 
tions  were  formed,  but  tbey  appear  to  have  been  merely  simple 
minded  and  well-meaning  fanatics,  and  they  ezercieed  no  poli- 
tical influence  on  tbe  country.  The  main  body  of  the  Presby- 
terifuiB,  however,  was  somewhat  weakened,  and  it  was  more  and 
mora  confirmed  in  a  moderation  of  doctrine  which  contributed 
largely  to  religious  harmony  in  Ireland. 

Still  more  important  than  the  conflict  between  the  Church 
and  the  Nonconformista  was  that  between  the  English  and  the 
Irish  interests.  The  latter  had,  indeed,  no  sympathy  or  connec- 
tion with  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  but  it  repre- 
sented tbe  English  colony,  it  aimed  at  a  government  intended 
for  its  benefit,  and  it  included  a  large  amount  of  political  dis- 
content. In  the  Irish  as  in  the  English  Church  the  prevailing 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  alienated  some  of  the  clergy 
from  the  Revolution,  and  there  are  a  very  few  instances  of  Irish 
Protestants  being  accui>ed  of  connection  with  the  Pretender, 
but  on  the  whole  Jacobitism  was  probably  extremely  rare 
among  them.  The  owners  of  immense  masses  of  confiscated 
land  scattered  thinly  among  a  subjugated  Catholic  popula- 
tion, would  have  been  little  short  of  mad  had  tbey  detached 
themselves  from  the  English  Government  and  the  Protestant 
succession ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  James  II. 
mnained  to  show  the  spoliation  which  would  have  inevitably 
followed  a  renewed  Catholic  ascendency.  Still  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  deep,  sullen,  and  aimle^  discontent,  due  in 
almost  equal  proportions  to  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  the 
government  of  William.  On  the  one  hand,  that  rare  enlighten- 
ment which  led  him  at  one  stage  of  his  career  to  propose  as 
the  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty  an  equal  division  of  the 
Church  property  between  the  contending  sects,,  at  another  to 
sign  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  at  a.  third  to  sanction  the  wise 
and  generous  policy  of  restoring  on  diffeieat  ptetexts  to  iob 
VOL.  u.  30 


crushing   dis«ister  that  ever  befell  Irisl: 

poverty  of  the  country  was  greatly  aggi 

tion,  while  the  expenses  of  the   Goveri 

Patrona«;e  and  pensions  were  distrilmtt 

regard  to  its  interests  as  under  the  Stuai 

ment  was,  it  is  true,  convoked  anew^  but 

supplies  were  required.    The  English  F 

siou  of  asserting  the  dependent  positio 

and  the  diminution  of   the  power  of 

aggrandisement  of  the  English  commerc: 

advantageous  to  Ireland.     The  Kingha( 

the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation,  ant 

the  more  his  hereditary  revenue  would  r 

principle  of  English  commercial  policy 

petitor  from  the  market,  to  crush  in  thi 

or  industry  that  might  one  day  rival  its 

A  power  actuated  by  such  dispositi* 

absolute  authority  over  Irish  affairs,  and 

even  among  the  Protestants  discontent  si 

Jacobite  agents,  deceived  by  their  wish 

fectly  the  deep  chasm  that  separated  t 

^  Catholic,  easily  imagined  that  it  migh 

\i    •  purposes.     Among  the  Jacobite  pape; 
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□gliah,  OB  iheae  latter  destro;  their  commerce  and  their  liberty, 
ind  them  by  what  laws  they  please,  overrule  both  tfaeir 
inrts  of  justice  and  their  Parliament,  and  subject  them  to  imm- 
lerable  other  incooTeniences.  But  the  Protestants  can  tmder- 
ike  nothing  for  their  deliverance  for  want  of  the  assistance  of 
te  Catholics,  who  outnumber  them,  and  who  are  their  enemies 
1  accoimt  of  the  land  that  has  been  unjustly  confiscated.'  It 
as  possible  the  agent  thought  to  offer  such  inducements  to 
te  Irish  as  would  put  an  end  to  their  antagonism  and  unite 
)th  parties  against  the  Government  of  the  Revolution.  In 
le  first  place  Ireland  should  be  rendered  independent,  not  of 
le  King  but  of  England,  its  Parliament  being  recognised  as 
WBessing  the  same  powers  as  that  of  Scotland.  In  the  next 
ace  the  question  of  the  confiscated  land  must  be  boldly  dealt 
ith.  It  was  impossible  to  do  anything  for  the  Catholics  whose 
-operty  had  been  confiscated  under  Elizabeth,  and  this  was  of 
<e  less  importance  because  much  of  that  land  was  in  possession 

the  Scotch,  who  were  deadly  enemies  of  the  English  and  of 
e  English  Church,  and  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
eir  commerce  again.  The  property,  however,  that  had  been 
nfiscated  under  Cromwell  must  be  divided,  half  reverting  to 
I  old  possessors,  and  the  other  half  remaining  with  its  present 
■ners.  Xor  would  the  latter,  it  was  said,  suffer  any  real  loss ; 
r  the  establishment  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  of  legis- 
;ive  independence,  as  well  as  the  security  that  would  follow  a 
finite  arrangement,  would  at  least  double  the  value  of  land, 
was  further  proposed  that  all  religious  disqualifications  should 
:  abolished,  that  all  posts  should  be  shared  between  the  rival 
ieds,  that  the  Church  property  should  be  equally  divided,  and 
at  the  heir  of  the  House  of  Stuart  as  well  as  the  Kings  of 
unoe  and  of  Spain  should  guarantee  the  Treaty.  Lord  Granard, 

was  added,  possessed  such  an  authority  over  the  Scots  of 
e  North  that  he  could  easily  lead  them,  and  Lord  Granard  was 
mpletely  gained  to  the  Jacobite  cause.' 

■  F^ienciftheCaidmaiaiulteiLa,  Biitiah  Hnseom  Add.  M8S.  30,31L 
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tlie  Irish  Protestants.  Tliey  were, 
lielpless.  Divided  among  tliemselv 
body  of  the  nation,  excluded  from 
judicial  offices,  living  in  a  poverl 
degraded  country,  they  could  do  litt 
'  protests.      In   1698,  amid  the  do\ 

through  English  legislation,  Molynei 
*  Case  of  Ireland,'  in  which  he  mail 
argoments  that  the  English  colonisti 
to  the  English  Crown  had  been  aul 
affairs  in  Ireland  with  the  same  liber 
own  country,  that  they  were  concede 
a  counterpart  of  that  of  England,  1 
originally  sole  legislative  authority  1 
only  by  a  series  of  unwarranted  enc 
disturbed  and  divided  condition  of 
been'divested  of  constitutional  libert 
eminent  scientific  man,  a  friend  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  noth 
moderate,  and  decorous  than  the  Ian 
order  of  Uie  English  Parliament  it 
the  flames.  In  1703,  when  the  Scotc 
the  Irish  Parliament  evinced  a  stron 
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moting  a  more  firm  and  strict  union  with  your  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  England,'  and  the  Chancellor,  Sir  Richard  Cox,  warmly 
but  unavailingly  supported  the  prayer  for  an  union.'  In  1707, 
the  House  of  Commons  when  congratulating  the  Queen  on  the 
accomplishment  of  the  union  with  Scotland,  inserted  in  their 
addreaa  this  significant  prayer :  '  May  God  put  it  into  your 
royal  heart  to  add  greater  strength  and  lustre  to  your  crown  by 
a  yet  more  comprehensive  union  1 '  *  The  Irish  Gatholica  were 
at  this  time  politically  dead,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  an  union  like  that  of  Scotland  would  have  been  most 
gratefully  received  by  the  most  vehement  of  what  was  termed 
the  Irish  party,  if  only  it  could  have  secured  the  country  the 
same  commercial  liberty  as  existed  in  England.*  Commercial 
jealousy  was  probably  the  one  reason  that  prevented  it. 

The  division,  therefore,  between  the  two  parties  continued, 
and  the  faint  struggle  wag  maintained  on  questions  of  patron- 
age and  on  questions  of  constitutional  right.  The  systematic 
exclusion  of  men  bom  in  Ireland  from  the  highest  posts  in  the 


Jonnala,  Oct.  20, 
1703.  Fionde'a  Engliih  in  Inland, 
i.  302,  303.  Mr.  Fronde  baa  dune 
more  th«n  anj  pieceding  writer  to 
illiutiate  this  pee«  of  Itiah  hiBtorj, 
and  has  qooted  two  cnrioos  pamphlets 
on  the  rabjecL 

'  Commons  Journals,  Jul;  9,  ITOT. 
Defoe  aif^ncd  strongl;  for  an  nnion 
between  England  and  Ireland  in  his 
But.  Iff  ti^  Soateh  l/nioH,  and  sach 
a  measnre  mia  afterwards  advo- 
cated b7  Madden  in  his  SeJUetioiu 
and  Baolutitnu  for  the  OentUtiuno/ 
Ireland,  by  Dobbs  in  his  Ettay  on 
Trade,  and  many  years  later  by  cinp- 
bell  and  by  Arthor  Young. 

'  In  the  Sovthirell  Corretpendenee 
there  is  a  Temarkable  letter  dated  Jan. 
169T,  from  King,  who  was  at  that  time 
Bishop  of  Derry.  He  is  answering  cer- 
tain thieate  which  had  been  made  of 
governing  Ireland  still  more  despoti- 
cally. He  says :  ■  As  to  the  expedient 
that  DO  Parliament  he  held  in  Ire- 
Uad  bntr  that  it  be  governed  by  the 


Parliament  law  of  England,  we  shall 
like  it  very  well,  provided  we  be 
allowed  our  representativea  in  the 
English  Parliament,  as  I  find  it  has 
been  formerly,  bnt  I  hope  the  English 
that  came  into  Ireland  and  by  con- 
quest enlarged  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
land, did  not  thereby  forfeit  the 
liberty  of  Englishmen,  which,  I  think, 
mnsielB  in  being  governed  by  laws  to 
which  they  have  Kiven  theii  consent.' 
nritish  Museum  MSB.,  Bibl.  Eg.  917. 
In  April  1721,  Bishop  >Iicholson,  who 
bad  described  with  great  bitterness 
the  rise  of  an  Irish  party,  adds:  'As 
fond  as  we  are  here  of  our  indepen- 
dency we  shall  most  thankfully  ac- 
cept of  such  incorporation  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain  as 
hath  been  i^Iowed  to  the  Scots,  and 
we  shall  shortly  be  in  a  more  imeasy 
slate  (if  possible)  than  now  we  are, 
unless  somewhat  of  that  kind  be 
granted  ns.'  British  Uuseuin  Add. 
MS3.  6,116,  p.  208. 
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country  was  an  obvious  grievance.  Sunderland,  it  is  true-- 
who  during  hU  short  vice-rojalt;,  never  came  to  Ireland— made 
most  of  his  legal  and  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  the  Irish 
interest ; '  and  Cari^ret  promoted  several  persons  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Swift ;  *  but  such  examples  were  very  rare. 

In  the  Irish  episcopacy  the  antagonism  between  the  Ei^- 
Ush  and  the  Irish  bishops  was  soon  apparent,  and  reacted  npon 
other  classes  and  upon  general  politics.  King,  the  Archla^top 
of  Dublin,  led  the  Irish  interest,  and  the  college  and  most  of 
tbe  resident  clergy  and  gentry  supported  it.  Tbe  character  and 
motives  of  King  I  believe  to  be  unimpeachable,  but  many  of 
tbe  supporters  of  the  Irish  interest  were  very  ordinary  plaoe- 
himters.  They  were  struggling,  however,  against  a  real  griev- 
ance,  and  one  that  was  fertile  in  calamity  to  the  nation.  The 
monopoly  of  the  highest  offices  which  was  claimed  for  English- 
men was  simply  an  expression  of  that  policy  which  in  the  internal 
government  of  Ireland  habitually  sacriGced  Irish  to  English  in- 
terests. Tbe  letters  of  Primate  Boulter,  who  led  the  English  party, 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  keenness  of  the  antagonism. 
'  The  only  way  to  keep  things  quiet  here,*  he  wrote,  *  is  by  filling 
the  great  places  with  the  natives  of  England.'  '  I  must  request 
your  Grace,'  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  '  that  you 
would  use  your  influence  to  have  none  but  Englishmen  put 
into  the  great  places  here  for  the  future.'  Within  six  months 
of  his  appointment  to  tbe  Primacy,  we  find  him  urging  the 
Govenuneut  to  appoint  an  Englishman  to  tbe  archbishopric  of 
Dublin  as  soon  as  it  foil  vacant,  and  to  fill  up  in  the  same 
manner  the  vacant  Chancellorship  and  Mastership  of  the  Bolls. 
He  watched  with  an  eager,  cat-like  vigilance  every  sign  of 
decaying  health,  that  made  it  probable  that  some  great  man 
would  soon  drop  from  his  post,  and  sometimes  even  before  the 

'  'Lord   Sunderland   carTicd  the  sequences   to  the   English  interesl.' 

compliment  to  this  comitry  too  foi  hy  The  Duke  of  Qrafton  to  U.  Walpole, 

choosing  ont  of  the  natives  all  the  Dec.  1733.  Coie's  Walptle,  iL  p.  356. 
chief  and  most  of  the  other  jadges,  'Seeliwitl'tCi>rrttpmiJatc*(^n66i, 

■nd  the  hishops  too,  which  has  been  iii.  pp.  201,  256, 
attended  with  very  mischiovoot  con- 
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fiatutrophe,spraiig  forward  to  Becnre  the  pliice  for  sd  EngliBhrnao. 
Few  matters,  indeed,  occupy  a  larger  place  in  his  letters. 

The  comtitutional  conflicts  of  the  time  have  long  since  lost 
their  interest,  and  they  may  therefore  be  very  aummarily  told. 
Tbey  consisted  chiefly  of  abortive  efforts  of  the  dependent 
legislature  to  obtain  the  same  control  over  the  Irish  finances 
as  the  English  parliament  possessed  over  the  finances  of 
England.  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  vas  in  1692,  when 
the  House  of  Commons,  summoned  by  Lord  Sydney,  re- 
jected a  money  Bill  which  was  sent  over  from  England, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  take  its  rise  in  the  House, 
and  although  on  account  of  an  urgent  financial  necessity  it 
oonsented  to  pass  a  similar  Bill,  it  accompanied  it  by  a  resolu- 
tion asserting  '  the  sole  and  undoubted  right  of  the  Commons 
of  Ireland  to  propose  Bills  for  raising  money.'  The  judges, 
however,  to  whom  the  question  was  referred,  pronounced  ad* 
veisely  on  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  after- 
wards accepted  several  money  Bills  which  did  not  originate 
vith  itself.  In  1703,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  was  a 
vigorous  eflbrt  to  retrench  useless  pensions ;  in  1709  a  money 
Bill  was  rejected  because  it  had  been  altered  in  England,  and 
in  the  last  days  of  Queen  Anne  the  vehement  Whig  policy  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  so  seriously  impeded  the  Tory,  if  not 
Jacobite,  policy  of  the  Crovemment,  that  Sir  Constantine  Fhipps 
appears  to  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  to  the  limits  of  the  hereditary  revenue 
and  governing  without  a  parliament.*  In  1 7 1 9  a  violent  constitu- 
tional conflict  broke  out  on  another  question.  A  lawsuit  for  the 
possession  of  an  estate,  between  Hester  Sherlock  and  Maurice  An- 
nesley,  bad  been  decided  a  few  years  before  in  favour  of  the  latt«r, 

'He  'concerted    the   project  of  produce  of  the  hereditary  revenae  of 

breaking  all  the  armf  in   Ireland;  the  kingdom,  so  aa  that  the  Queen 

this  project  was  at  that  time  owned  should  not  be  under  a   necessity  of 

by  t^l  bin   friends,  and  the  reason  calling    any   more    Parliamenta    in 

giren   for  it   waa  that   they   would  Irolaod.'— T'Ae  Conduet  of  the  Puru 

Ihareby,  and  by  striking  off  all  pen-  in  Irelaml  (1714),  pp.   32,33.     This 

sloVB,  reduce  the    expenses   of    the  is  also  noticed  fn  Ib^  State  A  natomj/ 

Ooyemment  \o  an  equality  with  the  n<iii5ianrf(ascrlbodto  Toland),  p.  63. 


lUllLl*  UXAVI,  AV  AA««XA   ^  w  , 

ment  had  long  worked  very  irregular!} 
periods  had  not  been  sitting  in  Irela 
few  instances,  all  of  ve:y  modern  date 
from  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  to  tl 

H  ^  That  body  resolved  to  assert  its  pow 

aion  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  an< 
of  Exchequer  to  put  Annesley  in  pos8( 
court  obeyed,  but  Alexander  Burrowee 

I  of  Kildare,  refused  to  execute  its  on 

I  House  of  Lords  of  his  own  country. 

1 ,200{.,  and  he  brought  his  case  before 

The  Irish  House  in  the  first  place 

judges,  who  pronounced  that  it  p 

jurisdiction  for  Ireland.  Itthenasserl 

applauded  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff 

the  bold  measure  of  imprisoning  th( 

for  acting  on  the  decision  of  the  1 

same  time  forwarded  a  powerful  re 

But  the  question  was  not  one  of  argi 

English  Parliament  was  resolved   t 

f  stringent  forxn,  the  subjection  of  \ 

..   i  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passi 

•If.  ..  * 

''*   '  that  subiection  in  the  most  empha 
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was  teduoed  to  a  state  of  extreme  wretcliedaees.  Swift  wrote 
his  admirable  tract,  urging  the  exclusive  use  of  Irish  mannfac- 
tures,  in  order  to  relieve  the  poverty  of  the  people.  The  printer 
was  at  once  prosecuted,  and  Chief  Justice  Whitshed,  who  con- 
ducted the  trial,  showed  a  partiality  that  could  hardlj  have 
been  sorpasaed  by  Jeffreys  or  by  Scroggs.  Nine  times  the  jury 
desired  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  nine  times  they 
were  sent  back  by  the  judge.  He  placed  his  bfmd  on  his  breast 
and  declared  his  belief  that  the  pamphlet  was  written  in  the 
interests  of  the  Pretender.  He  prolonged  the  disgraceful  scene 
for  eleven  hours  till  the  jury,  wearied  out,  brought  in  a  special 
verdict,  leaving  the  matter  to  the  judge  himself.  The  un- 
popularity of  the  proceeding,  however,  was  so  great  that  the 
G-ovemment  did  not  venture  to  proceed  forther.  A  second 
trial  was  contemplated,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Giaf- 
ton,  as  Viceroy,  more  moderate  counsels  prevailed,  and  a  nolU 
prosequi  was  granted.' 

At  last,  however,  public  opinion  spoke  with  effect,  but  it 
was  in  a  cause  which,  compared  with  religious  and  commercial 
liberty,  seemed  very  iuaignificaut.  There  was  in  1722  an  un- 
doubted want  of  small  change  In  Ireland,  and  the  sovereign 
resolved  to  exercise  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  of  his  pre- 
rogatives in  supplying  the  deficiency.  As  usual,  however,  in 
Irish  matters,  the  measure  was  connected  with  a  job,  and  was 
executed  with  a  supreme  indifference  to  Irish  opinion.  In 
England,  as  in  other  civilised  countries,  the  coin  of  the  country 
issued  from  a  regular  mint,  and  the  coinage  was  undertaken  by 
the  officials  of  the  Government.  In  Scotland  there  bad  been  a 
special  provision  in  the  Act  of  Union  for  maintaining  such 
an  estahlishment  in  the  country.  In  Ireland  there  was  no  mint, 
and  the  G-ovemment  was  accustomed  to  grant  patents  to  private 
persona  authorising  them,  for  their  private  emolument,  to  coin 
the  required  sums.  The  Inah  had  again  fuid  again  petitioned 
for  a  mint,  but  in  vain.*     In  1634  both  Houses  of  Parliament 


»lllV«Li    CK     VA^/ wa^M^x,  < 
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the  address,  private  interest  in  Engl 
refused.'     The  old  system  of  coinage 
find  under  .Tamos  II.  a  patent  grantee 
for  issuing  copper  halfpence  in  right 
of  Bichard,  late  Earl  of  Arran,'  and 
following  rdgn  was  conceded  for  n: 
wallis.    The  abuses  of  Irish  coinage 
had  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Elisabeth,  desiring,  it  is  said,  to  pre 
federates  from  purchasing  arms,  ai 
from  the  Continent,  had  flooded  the  c 
strictly  prohibited  the  importation  of 
manner  spread  ruin,  misery,  and 
island.*    In  1689  James  If.  had  ii 
nominal  value  of  nearly  a  million  s 
about  one-sixtieth  of  that  sum ;  he  h 
reoeLve  it  as  legal  tender,  and  had  t 
financial  8}'stem  of  the  country.    ] 
complaints,  and  an  address  was  carrie 
requiring  security  to  be  taken  f ron 
changing  the  halfpence  then  coined. 
Comwallis,  asking  for  a  renewal  of 
the  Lords  Justices,  and  in  a  very  unf 
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timeprove  a  great  loss  to  the  kingdom.'  The  Lorda  Justices  stren- 
uoDsly  ui^^ed  that  a  mint  should  be  erected,  and  that  the  money 
should  be  coined  by  the  Government,  and  not  by  the  subject,  but 
b^fged  that  if  the  King  thought  differently,  *  strong  security 
should  be  required  that  the  coins  should  be  of  intrinsic  value.' > 

But  these  remonstrances  were  unavailing.  No  mint  was 
erected.  In  1722  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  complaining  of  the  base  qunlity  of  the  copper 
coinage  then  circulating,*  and  when  in  the  same  year  the  reso- 
lation  was  taken  to  issue  a  new  coinage,  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plying it  was  granted  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  mistress  of 
the  King,  who  sold  it  to  an  English  ironmonger  named  Wood. 
By  the  terms  of  the  patent  one  pound  avoirdupois  of  copper 
was  to  be  coined  into  halfpence  and  farthings  to  the  nominal 
value  of  29.  6d.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  market  price  of 
this  quantity  of  uncoined  copper  was  only  12d.  or  13d.*  It  was 
acknowledged  also  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Irish  copper 
ooini^e  would  be  considerably  below  that  of  the  English  coinage, 
for  in  England  only  iZd,  were  coined  out  of  the  amount  of  copper 
from  which  30d.  were  to  be  coined  in  Ireland.*  It  was  oi^ed, 
however,  in  behalf  of  the  patent  that  copper  prepared  for  the  mint 
cost  la.  6d,  per  lb.,  that  the  expenses  of  coinage  were  id.  per  lb., 
and  that  owing  to  the  exchange  and  to  a  small  duty  on  importa- 
tion, which  increased  the  cost  of  the  transaction,  the  difference 
in  value  between  the  English  and  Irish  halfpence  was  not  on- 
reasooable,  considering  that  the  latter  were  to  be  struck  in 
London.*  It  must  be  added  too  that  tbe  patent  obliged  no  one 
who  was  not  willing,  to  receive  the  coin. 

The  most  serious  objections  to  it  were  of  another  kind. 

'  BepoTt  of    tbe   Lords  Justices  ef  SiBtft'),  p.  33*. 

□poa  the  petition  at  Loid  Comwallis  ■  Monck  MaaoD.    Jliit.  of  St.  Pa- 

'for  a  Dew  grant  for  making  and  trtet'i,  p.  334. 

ottering   copper    halfpeoco    in   this  '  See    Sir   I.    Newton'a    Beport. 

kiiiKdoin  for  the  term  of  tweQtj-ono  Uonclc  Hason,  p.  340. 

yeara  '  (Ang.  15, 1700).   Irish  Dep.irt-  '  Ibid.  p.  liuTiii. 

mental   Coireipondenre,  Irish   State  *  'Walpole  to  Towiiabend,  OototM)! 

Faptr  Office.   See  too  Uonck  Mason's  1  and  IS,  1T23.    Coze's  Walp^ 
But.  Iff  at.  Patriek'i  Cathtdrai  {Life 


copper  coinage  seldom  exceeded  in 
tlie  whole  currency.  It  served  o 
change,  and  its  intrinsic  vahie  wji 
In  Ireland  the  whole  current  coin  v 
I  *  than  400,000Z.,'  and  it  was  propo 

than  a  fourth  .part  of  that  sum.   Th 
and  it  was  contended  in  Ireland  i 
position  it  gave  to  copper  coinage  o 
value  vitally  important,  for  the  i 
enter  into  all  large  payments,  wc 
and  silver,  and  would  place  the  couxi 
in  commerce  with  other  powers.    li 
believed  that  under  these  circum 
predoufl  metals  in  the  country  wt 
England  in  the  shape  of  rent,  lea' 
copper  coinage  at  home.    And  all 
when  a  bitter,  jealous  discontent  v 
and  when  only  a  spark  was  needec 
The  explosion  was  instantaneou 
grossest  exaggerations*    The  Hou 
even  if  the  patent  were  rigidly  obs 
,  /  to  the  country  of  150  per  cent.,  ai 

'    ■  ♦   ■  utmost  confidence,  averred  that  tl 
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mmld  be  dimiiUBhed  certainly  h^  half,  and  probably  by  five- 
Bixths.  These  statements  were  enormous,  and  probably  wilful, 
ezaggerationg.  The  coinage,  it  is  trae,  was  not  uniform,  and 
QO  less  than  four  varieties  were  struck,'  but  most  of  it  was 
superior  to  the  very  bad  copper  coinaj^e  of  the  three  previoub 
reigns,  none  of  it  was  debased  to  the  extent  that  was  alleged,  and 
on  the  whole  the  terms  of  the  patent  appear  to  have  been  faith- 
fully fulfilled.  The  objections  to  the  scheme,  however,  were 
real  and  grave,  and  Wood  had  added  to  the  indignation  by  a 
foolish  boast  that  be  would  ■  pour  the  coin  down  the  throats  of 
the  people.'  The  great  mass  of  smouldering  discontent  now 
burst  into  a  fiame ;  and,  as  the  question  was  happily  unconnected 
with  party  or  with  creed,  the  movement  spread  through  all 
classes.  -  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  most  of  the  corpora- 
tions voted  addresses  against  the  coinage,  and  there  was  a  general 
resolution  to  refuse  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  Uie  Government,  in 
order  to  allay  the  tumult,  had  some  of  the  coin  tested  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  published  his  report 
affirming  that  the  coins  which  he  examined  were  quite  as  good 
as  the  terms  of  the  patent  required  and  much  better  than  the 
Irish  halfpence  coined  under  Charles  II.  and  his  two  successors.* 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  sum  to  be  coined  was  reduced  horn 
108,00(W.  to  40,000i.  In  the  beginning  of  1724  Swift,  who 
appears  to  have  remained  pasEive  till  the  tempest  had  fairly 
risen,  entered  upon  the  scene.  In  the  character  of  a  Dublin 
tradesman,  and  in  letters  which  are  among  the  most  perfect 
models  of  popular  political  eloquence  and  argument,  he  took 

'  Riidmf;,  lii.  4TT.  did  not  fairlj  repreeent  the  average. 

'  See  a  miniite  discnsaion  of  this  Drapier't  Lettnt,  ii.    It   is  certain 

point    In   Monck    Uoson'a  Jliit.    of  that  soma  ot   the   coin   issued  was 

at.FatHeViCathedraHIAfeofSmft').  below  the  stipulated  valne,  but  not 

TbiB  Tery  learned  writer   contends  to  acfthing  like  the  extent  that  was 

that  while  Bil  Isaac  Newton's  report  alleged.     Rnding  asseita  that  if  the 

referred  only  to  the  coinage  of  1723  terms  of  the  patent  were  folly  ob- 

(whicb  was  never  nttered  in  Ireland),  served  the  loss  to  Ireland  would  have 

Uwift  and  the  Commons'  Committee  been  60,4601.     If  all  the  coinage  was 

referredtothatofl732(p.340).  Swift  of  the  same  kind  as  the  worst  that 

met  the  report  of  Sir  Isi^  Mewton  by  was  issned  It  wonld  be  i2JX0L    Att- 

alleging  tLat  Wood  had  sent  some  nalt  <f  th»  Cvinage,  iii.  tT6, 177. 
good  coin  to  the  Tower,  but  that  it 


ture  the  right  of  self-government; 
faltering  band  the  line  between  th( 
rt-ign  and  the  liberty  of  the  people 
abuses  of  (be  Irisli  (iovernment,  i 
meDt  without  the  consent  of  the  gov 
of  bUvctj,'  struck  a  chord  which  i 
through  every  class  in  Ireland.  TheC 
alarmed.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  wa 
tend  with  the  Etorm,  and  was  recaJ 
over  in  his  place ; '  but  that  able 
BtateBman  found  himself  equally  po 
was  offered  for  the  apprehension  o: 
but  though  he  was  generally  known, 
tained.  A  prosecution  was  direct* 
the  Grand  Jury,  in  spite  of  the  st 
Justice  UTiitehed,  refused  to  find  t 
this,  it  presented  all  who  consenl 
The  gentry  at  the  quarter  aesaiouB 
Archbishop  King  and  the  Chancellor 
nent  in  opposition.'  Boulter,  thou 
what  was  called  the  Irish  party,  stro 
the  economical  evils  of  the  scheme, 
ance  were  sung  at  every  street  con 
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tbeie  was  no  alternative  except  to  witiidrav  the  patent.  The 
compeneatioQ  allotted  to  Wood  for  the  profits  he  had  to  for^o 
was  no  less  than  3,000^.  a  jeai  for  eight  years.' 

Such  are  the  main  facts  of  this  episode,  which  occupies  bo 
coDspicuoua  a  place  in  Irish  history.  It  is  impoesible  to  doubt 
that  a  gross  and  scandalous  job  was  defeated,  but  it  is  equally 
impoBsible  to  deny  the  unscrupulous  exaggerations  of  the  Irish 
leaders.  The  patriotism  of  Swift  himself  was  of  a  very  mingled 
order.  Though  Irish  by  birth  and  education,  he  always  looked 
upon  his  country  as  a  place  of  exile,  and  upon  the  great  mass 
of  its  people  with  undisguised  contempt.  He  had  seen  without 
a  word  of  disapprobation  the  enactment  of  the  most  atrocious  of 
the  penal  laws,  which  crushed  the  Catholics  to  the  dust,  and 
though  declaring  himself  that  there  was  no  serious  disloyalty 
among  them,'  he  looked  forward  with  approval  to  the  legal 
extirpation  of  their  religion  by  the  refusal  of  the  Goveroment 
to  permit  any  priest  to  celebrate  its  rites,*  If  there  was  any 
hope  of  the  Irish  people  maintaining  their  position  in  the  fioce 
of  English  jealousy,  it  could  only  be  by  their  union ;  but  not 
content  with  cutting   himself  oti  from  the  Catholics   by  his 

■  ITeailj  all  the  English  acconnta  doabted  Ih&t  the;  would  be  gUd  t« 

ot   this  epiioda  are  taken  without  have  their  anpentition  Featured  nnder 

qneation  irom  the  yery  miHleading  any  prince  whatever.' — 7th  Drajrier't 

and  imperfect  bidorj  of  it  in  Coie's  Letter. 

WalpoU.    Moncfc  Maadn,  in  his  An-  '  'We    look    npon     them     [the 

wil*  of  St.  Patriek,  hoe  stated  with  Papists]  to  be  a1t<«ether  as  iaooa- 

great  fulness  and  learning  the  case  siderable  as  the  women  and  children, 

on  the  other  side  and  has  printed  a  Their  lands  are  almost  entirely  taken 

very  remarkable  series  of  letters  by  from  them  . . .  The  Popish  priests  ate 

King  relating  to  it.     See  too  Rud-  all  registered,  and  without  pennissiou 

log's  Annalt  of  the  Coinage,  vol.  iii.  (jrkick  I  kope  mil  not  be  granted) 

Fronde's  Eiigtit/t  in  Inland,  vol.  i.  they  can  have  no  sncces^rs,  so  thai 

'  'As  to  the  Pretender,  his  cause  the  Protestant  clergy   will  Snd  it, 

is  at  once  desperate  and  obsolete.  ■  ■  .  perhaps,  no  difficult  matter  to  bring 

Even  the  Papists  in  general  of  any  great  ntmibers  over  la  the  Church; 

snbstance  or  estates,  and  their  prieetB  and   in  the  meantime,  the  common 

almost  universally,  are  what  we  call  people  without  leaders,  without  dis- 

WhlgB,  in  the  sense  which  by  that  cipline    or    natural    courage,    being 

word  is  generally  understood.     They  little  better  than    hewers  of  wood 

feel  the  smart  and  see  the  scats  of  and  drawers  of  water,  are  out  of  all 

their  former  woundH,  and  very  well  capacity  of   doing  any   mischief  i£ 

know  that  they  must  be  made  a  sac-  they  were  ever  so  well  inclined.' — 

rifice  to  the  least  attempts  towards  Letter  on  tie  SacranuiUal  Tttt. 
A  change  j   although    it    cannot   be 
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upproTal  of  thfl  penal  laws,  he  allowed  hia  pasBiona  as  a  Churoh- 
num  to  impel  him  to  the  bitterest  animosity  towards  the  Fi»> 
testant  Xonconformists.  The  Irish  party  in  the  Church  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  being  usually  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government,  which  was  Whig,  and  therefore  Hup- 
ported  by  the  Dissenters,  threw  itself  into  the  opposite  scale, 
and  became  in  general  supporters  of  the  Test  Act.  From 
a  national  and  patriotic  point  of  view,  no  blunder  could  have 
been  more  egregious ;  but  Swift  lent  it  all  the  weight  of  his 
genius  and  of  bis  influence.  Much  of  his  indignatioQ  was,  do 
doubt,  due  to  personal  disappointment  acting  on  a  nature  sin- 
gularly fierce,  gloomy,  and  diseased,  and  to  bitter  animosity 
against  the  Whig  party,  which  had  crushed  his  hopes  and 
scattered  bis  friends.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  though 
in  the  Drapier  controversy  be  spoke  with  much  severity  of 
the  contempt  which  Wood  had  shown  for  the  Irish  Farlia- 
ment,  no  sooner  had  that  Parliament,  by  its  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  tithe  of  agistment,  touched  the  interests  of  his 
order,  than  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  discredit  it,  by 
an  invective  which  is  perhaps  the  most  savage  in  English 
literature.' 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  Ireland  owes  much  to  Swift.  No 
one  can  study  with  impartiality  his  writings  or  bis  life  without 
perceiving  that,  except  in  questions  where  ecclesiastical  in- 
terests distorted  liia  judgment,  he  was  animated  by  a  fierce 
and  generous  hatred  of  injustice,  and  by  a  very  deep  and  real 
compassion  for  material  suffering.  Endowed  by  nature  not 
only  with  literary  talents  of  the  highest  order,  but  also  with 
the  commanding  intellect  of  a  statesman,  accustomed  to  live 
in  close  intimacy  with  the  governing  classes  of  the  empire,  he 
found  himself  in  a  country  where  all  popular  government  was 
reduced  to  a  system  of  Jobbery,  where  the  most  momentous  ma- 
terial and  moral  intereats  were  deliberately  crushed  by  a  tyranny 
at  once  blind,  brutal,  and  mean,  where  the  people  had  lost  all 
Bpirit  of  self-reliance  and  liberty,  and  where  public  opiniou  wa& 
'  The  Legion  Club. 
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almost  unknown.  He  succeeded — no  doubt  by  very  questionable 
means — in  uniting  that  people  for  great  practical  ends.  He 
braced  their  energies ;  he  breathed  into  them  something  of  his 
own  lofty  and  defiant  spirit;  he  made  them  sensible  at  once  of 
the  wrongs  they  endured,  of  the  rights  they  might  claim,  and 
of  the  forces  they  possessed ;  and  be  proved  to  them  for  the  first 
time,  that  it  was  possible  to  struggle  with  success  within  the 
lines  of  tiie  constitution.  The  independent  and  at  the  same 
time  practical  tone  of  his  writings,  and  the  many  admirable 
principles  and  maxima  they  contain,  made  them  an  invaluable 
tonic  for  the  Irish  mind,  and  the  seed  that  he  had  sown  sank 
deeply  and  germinated  hereafter.  Already,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  we  can  trace  with  some  distinctness  the  lines  of 
division  of  future  conflicts.  '  I  find,'  wrote  the  Primate  Boulter 
in  1724,  *  by  my  own  and  other  inquiries,  that  the  people 
of  every  religion,  country,  and  party  here  are  alike  set  against 
Wood's  halfpence,  and  that  their  agreement  in  this  has  had  a 
most  unhappy  influence  on  the  state  of  the  nation  by  bringing 
on  intimacies  between  Papists  and  Jacobites,  and  the  Whigs,  who 
before  had  no  correspondence  with  them.' ' 

For  the  rest,  there  was  little,  during  the  period  I  am 
noticing,  of  political  interest  in  Ireland.  The  management  of 
the  national  debt,  which  had  grown,  between  1715  and  1729, 
from  50,000i.  to  more  than  220,000^ ;  the  erection  of  barracks 
in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  bilb  for  increasing  the  pay  of 
the  army ;  for  securing  toleration  to  the  Quakers,  and  giving 
their  affirmation  the  value  of  an  oath ;  for  replacing,  a»  in 
England,  Latin  by  English  in  the  written  proceedings  of  the  law 
courts ;  for  altering  the  gold  coinage  ;  for  making  roods  and 
harbours,  and  encouraging  by  bounties  difierent  forms  of  enter- 
prise and  industry ;  together  with  the  occasional  censure  of 
libels  or  heterodox  books,  personal  questions  on  local  incidents 
— make  up,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  the 
chief  part  of  the  work  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  when  it  was  not 
engaged  in  persecuting  the  Catholics.  Much  of  it,  though  eo.- 
'  Boulter 'b  Lrtteri,  i.  p.  8. 

VOL.  n.  31 
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txtoufl,  and  vituperative.  He  detected  and  exposed  some  eerioiu 
eocroachmenta  that  had  been  made  in  the  electoral  rights  of 
the  Dublin  citizens.  He  became  the  most  popular  writer  in 
the  Dablin  press,  advocating  the  principles  of  Molyneux  and 
Swift,  and  urging  especially  the  necessity  of  sliorteniog  the 
duration  of  Parliament ;  and  be  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to 
the  ruling  powers  that  the  Parliament,  in  1749,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Gorenunent,  voted  him  an  enemy  to  the  country, 
issued  a  proclamation  for  the  seizure  of  his  person,  and  tfaoa 
compelled  him  to  go  for  some  years  into  exile. 

The  movement,  however,  which  he  had  originated  survived, 
and  it  was  strengthened  by  the  unpopularity  of  Archbishop 
Stone.  This  prelate  was  the  brother  of  a  confidential  friend  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  had  been  made. successively  bishop  of 
Ferns,  of  Kildare,  and  of  Deny,  became  Primate  in  1747,  when  he 
was  not  more  than  forty,  and  now  managed  the  English  interest. 
Boulter,  who  bad  for  so  many  years  occupied  this  position — 
though  a  narrow,  intolerant,  and  doll  man,  singularly  devoid  of 
all  religious  enthusiasm — had  at  least  an  unimpeachable  private 
character.  He  was  in  the  main  honest  and  well-meaning ;  he 
had  very  justly  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  the  rare 
munificence  of  his  charities  in  a  period  of  great  distresB,  and  he 
attested  his  sincerity  by  bequeaUiing  the  bulk  of  his  fortune 
for  the  use  of  his  Chiucb.  Of  Stone  we  know  very  little,  and 
that  little  has  come  to  us  through  an  atmosphere  so  ch&iged 
with  calumny  that  it  must  be  received  with  great  caution.  It 
is  clear  that  he  was  an  abler  man  than  Boulter,  that  his 
manners  in  private  life  were  eminently  seductive  and  in- 
sinuating, that  he  was  much  more  of  a  politician  than  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  that  he  leaned  strongly  towards  a  toleration  of 
the  Catholics;  and  his  name  is  preserved  in  liter&iy  history  as 
baring  been  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who  recognised,  on  its 
first  appearance,  the  merits  of  the  history  of  Hume.'     He  was 

'  '  I  scarcely  indeed  beard  of  ooe  cndnre  the  book.  I  muBt  only  except 
man  in  the  three  Icingdoins  contidet-  the  Primate  of  England,  Dr.  Hening, 
able  foi  lank  or  Iet(«n  that  could      andtbePrimaleof  IieUad,DT.8Uw«, 
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said,  however,  to  have  been  selfish,  worldly-miaded,  arrogant, 
smbitiooB,  and  OBtentatious ;  and  he  was  accused,  though 
very  probably  falsely,  of  the  grossest  private  vice.  In  Par- 
liameot,  a  formidable  opposition  was  oiganised  by  Boyle,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  supported  by  the  Prime 
Sei^ieaot,  Anthony  Malone,  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  by  far 
the  foremost  lawyer  and  orator  in  the  assembly.'  The  conflict 
was  in  reality  little  more  than  a  question  of  placo  and  power, 
but  of  course  all  the  Intimate  elements  of  discontent  were 
drawn  into  it.  Boyle  had  for  a  long  time  been  one  of  the  most 
considerable  men  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  sat  in  Failiament 
for  forty  years,  had  been  Speaker  since  1733,  had  been  treated 
with  great  deference  by  Chesterfield,  Devonshire,  and  Harring- 
ton, and  he  was  connected  with  some  of  the  chief  governing 
families  in  Ireland,  and  possessed  much  borough  interest  and  no 
email  amount  of  Parliamentary  talents.  A  jealousy  had  sprung 
up  between  him  and  the  Primate,  and  it  was  greatly  strengthened 
after  the  appointment,  for  the  second  time,  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  in  I75I,  as  Viceroy,  and  of  his  son.  Lord  George  Sack- 


which  «e«m  two  odd  cxoeptions. 
These  dignified  prelates  Bepariit«lf 
•ent  me  messages  not  to  be  dis- 
caoiBged.'  —  Home's  AutoMography. 
Of  the  liberality  of  Stone  to  the 
Catholics  some  instances  are  given 
in  Cnnya  State  of  the  Catholict. 
Short  notices  o£  Stone  will  bo  found 
in  Mant.  ii.  e01-«)3,  Cainpbell'R 
PhiltnapMeai  Sttrrti/,  and  Walpole's 
George  II.  There  may  possibly  bo 
anpnblished  family  papers  in  Ireland 
tbatwoald  throwaclear  lifthton  this 
period  and  on  the  ebaracicrs  of  lis 
chief  men,  but  the  accessible  materials 
are  «o  scajity  that  it  is  impossible, 
with  any  confidence,  io  give  more 
than  a  bare  outline  oC  the  history. 

■  '  Ur.  Malone,  one  of  the  charac- 
ters of  1753,  was  a  mttn  of  the  finest 
intellect  that  any  country  ever  pro- 
dnccd.  "The  three  ablest  men  I  have 
ever  heard  were  Mr.  Pitt  (the  father), 
Mr.  Monay,  and  Mr.  Malone;  for  a 
popular  assembly  I  would  chooM  Ur. 


Kit;  tor  a  Privy  Coancil,  Morray; 
for  twelve  wise  men,  Malone."  This 
was  the  opinion  which  Lord  Sack- 
ville,  the  Secretary  of  1763,  gave  of 
Mr,  Malone  to  a  gentleman  from 
whom  I  heard  it.  "  He  is  a  great  sea 
in  a  calm,"  said  Mr.  Qerard  Hamil- 
ton, another  great  jodge  of  men  and 
talents.  "Aye,"  It  was  replied,  '"but 
had  yoa  seen  him  when  ho  was 
joung  you  would  have  taid  he  was  a 
great  sea  in  a  storm."  And  like  the 
sea,  whether  in  calm  or  storm,  he 
was  a  great  production  of  natore.' — 
Qrattan's  Pamphlet  in  A»tner  to 
Lord  Clare.  Lord  Camden,  in  a  letter 
written  in  17S7,  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  character  as  well  as  the  ability 
of  Malone  {Campbell,  ChaneeUm^t,  vi. 
p.  388},  and  a  few  other  particulars 
relating  to  him  will  be  found  in 
Qratlan's  Life.  Malone  wac  the 
ancle  of  the  well-known  edited  of 
Shakespeare. 
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ville,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland.  The  latter  was  in  close 
alliancd  with  the  Primate.  An  attempt  is  said  to  have  been 
made,  by  the  offer  of  a  peerage  and  a  pension,  to  indaoe  Boyle 
to  relinquish  the  Speakership,  and  he  went  with  bitter  resent- 
ment into  opposition.  la  1749,  under  the  administration  of 
Lord  Harrington,  there  had  been  a  very  unusual  gleam  of 
prosperity ;  the  Peace  of  Aiz-lai>Chapelle  had  been  followed 
by  a  sudden  increase  of  Irish  commerce,  a  surplus  of  otn 
200,000^.  appeared  in  the  Exchequer,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
appropriate  120,000!.  towards  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  Heads  of  a  Bill  for  this  purpose  were  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  English  authorities  maintained  that  the  surplus 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  that  the  Irish  Parliament  could  not 
even  discuss  its  disposition  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
King.  To  establish  this  principle,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  opened 
the  session  of  1751  by  a  speech  signifying  the  royal  consent  to 
the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  surplus  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  national  debt.  The  House,  on  the  other  hand,  passed 
such  a  Bill,  but  carefully  omitted  taking  any  notice  of  this 
consent.  The  Bill,  when  it  was  carried  in  Ireland,  was  sent 
over  to  England,  and  returned,  with  an  alteration  in  the  pre- 
amble, signifying  that  the  royal  consent  had  been  given,  thus 
establishing  the  principle.  The  House  succumbed,  and  passed 
the  Bill  in  its  altered  form.  In  1753  the  contest  was  renewed. 
The  speech  from  the  Throne  again  announced  the  consent  of  the 
sovereign  to  the  appropriation  of  the  new  surplus  towards  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt.  The  opposition,  however,  was  now 
stronger.  The  reply  to  the  address  took  no  notice  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  sovereign.  The  Bill  was  sent  over,  as  in  the  previouf 
session,  omitting  to  notice  it.  It  was  returned,  with  the  same 
alteration  as  before,  and  this  time,  after  an  excited  debate,  the 
House,  by  a  majority  of  five,  rejected  the  Bill  on  account  of  the 
alteration.  The  Government  dealt  with  the  subject  with  a  very 
high  hand.  All  the  servants  of  the  Crown  who  voted  with  ths 
majority  were  dismissed,  and  a  portion  of  the  surplus  «u 
applied,  by  royal  authority,  to  the  payment  of  the  debt. 
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These  proceedings,  though  not  in  themselves  very  interest- 
iDg,  bad  some  important  consequences.  In  the  first  place^ 
a  eeriouB  Parliameotaiy  Oppositioa  was  at  last  organised. 
lb  has  been  noticed  that,  hefore  this  struggle,  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  it  had  gained  two  or  three 
isolated  victories,  could  never  count  upon  more  than  twenty- 
eight  steady  votes  against  any  Government.'  Now,  how- 
ever, a  formidable  and  organised  party  had  arisen.  Lord  Kil- 
dare,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  took  a  prominent 
part  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  and  even  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  King  complaining  of  the  proceedings  of  his 
ministers ;  and  the  lines  of  the  party  division  had  become 
evident.  It  had  grown  to  be  a  contest  for  pre-eminence  between 
the  great  Irish  families  and  the  English  ministers.  To  describe 
the  former  as  disinterested  patriots,  or  to  describe  them  as 
mere  selfish  place-hunters,  is  alike  an  exoneration.  Their 
motives  were  extremely  chequered.  They  were  men  among 
whom,  owing  to  a  long  series  of  unfavourable  causes,  the  standard 
of  public  duty  was  very  low.  They  were  an  ascendant  class, 
still  standing  aloof  from  the  great  body  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, and  with  many  of  their  lenders  the  monopoly  of  place  and 
power  was  the  only  object.  They  were,  however,  a  class  among 
whom  there  existed  some  real  patriotism  and  ability — a  class 
who,  from  their  residence  and  interests  in  the  country,  knew 
its  wants  and  cared  for  its  prosperity — a  class,  above  all,  who 
were  struggling  against  ruinous  misgovemment.  However 
corrupt,  selfish,  or  mingled  was  their  policy,  they  at  least 
Bought  to  make  parliamentary  control  a  reality  in  Ireland,  to 
put  an  end  to  a  system  under  which  Irish  interests  were 
habitually  sacrificed,  and  Irish  patronage  was  regarded  simply 
Bfl  a  reward  for  the  moat  questionable  services  to  the  English 
minister. 

The  consequences  were  by  no  means  uniformly  good.     The 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  surplus  was  such 
that  the  Opposition  resolved  that  no  further  surplus  should 
'  Horace  Walpolo's  Jfcmoir  of  Georgt  II.  i.  p.  281. 
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exiet,  and  began  accordingly  to  appropriate  public  money  largtdy 
to  local  improvements.  The  system  of  bounties  bad  long  existed 
in  Ireland,  as  in  England  ;  and  in  a  countiy  irhere  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  sunk  in  torpor,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  where 
there  are  oeitber  tbe  material  means  nor  the  moral  requisites 
of  industrial  progress,  and  where  industrial  habits  are  very  rare, 
there  is,  I  think,  more  to  be  said  for  it  than  is  now  generally 
admitted.'  It  is,  however,  moat  essential  that  it  should  be 
Testricted  within  narrow  limibsj  and  that  it  should,  be  really 
intended  to  help  industry.  In  Ireland,  though  many  useful 
public  works  were  unquestionably  assisted,  the  excessive 
expenditure  in  this  field  led  undoubtedly  to  great  private 
peculation  and  political  jobbery,  and  weakened  tfae  spirit  of 
self-reliance.  As  long  as  Parliament  lasted  for  a  whole  reign, 
as  long  as  it  represented  only  a  fraction  of  a  fraction  of  the 
nation,  as  long,  in  a  word,  as  there  was  virtually  no  external 
restraint  upon  the  corruption  of  its  members,  it  was  inevitable 
that  this  should  be  the  case.  As  political  parties  became  more 
balanced,  the  system  of  corruption  was  enlarged,  the  pension 
list  rose  with  startling  rapidity,  and  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the 
growing  importance  of  Parliament  was  the  great  increase  in  the 
price  of  boroughs.  In  1754  an  Irish  borough  sold  for  three 
times  as  much  as  in  1750.'  The  extraordinary  interest  now 
taken  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  was  shown  in  Dublin  by 
considerable  and  sometimes  very  riotous  popular  demonstrations, 
in  the  country  and  especially  in  the  north,  by  the  formation  of 
patriotic  societies,  and  by  innumerable  petitions,  addresses,  and 
resolutions  supporting  the  Speaker.*    In  1755,  however,  a  com- 

■  The  Tei7  able  writer  on  Irish  same  kind  it  19  vain  to  force  it.' — 

tradeinthcfirathalf  of  theeigliteeDtb  Dobba'  Euag  on  Tradr,  pait  ii.  p.  &'(, 
centDiy,  \iiaa  states  hii  views  on  the  '  Haidy'B  Life  iif  Charirioont,  i.  BS. 

sabjcet:   'Premiumj  aro  only  to  l>e  •  Many  of  ihe  proceedines  in  the 

given  to  encourage  manufacluros  or  North  will  be  found  iu  the  Uittorieal 

other  improvcmentfl  in  their  infancj",  Colleetiom   relating   to    Hil/iut,   ftnd 

to  usher  them  into  the  world  and  to  those  in  the   Sontli,  and  especially 

give  an  enconragement  to  begin  a  in  Cork,   in  a  periwlical  called  The 

oomnierce  abroad ;  and  if,  after  their  l/ntvertal  Ailrertiter,  which  appeared 

improvement,  they  caliliot  push  their  in  Dublin  tn  17S3  and  ];54,  and  ww 

own  way  bj  being  wrought  so  cheap  afterwards  republished  in  a  volume. 

u  to  lell  at  p«  with  otlieis  of  ttui  Them  was  a  furious  riot  in  Iho  Dublin 
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parstive  calm  ensued.  The  Duke  of  Doi^et  was  replaced  aa 
Viceroy  by  Lord  Hartington,  who  boou  after  became  Duke  of 
Devooshire.  The  inSaeuce  of  the  Piimate  was  almost  destioyed. 
Boyle  was  made  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  received  a  pension  of 
2,0001.  a  year ;  and  several  other  members  of  the  Opposition 
obtained  places  or  pensions.  The  effect  uf  these  measures 
was  clearly  shown  when  a  Bill  for  securing  the  &eedom  of 
Parliament,  by  vacating  the  seats  of  such  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  should  accept  pensions  or  places  &om  the 
Crown,  was  defeated,  in  1756,  by  85  against  59,  many  members 
of  the  former  Opposition  opposing  it.  Some  strong  resolutions 
were  carried  in  the  following  year  condemning  improper  pendons^ 
and  especially  pensions  to  persons  not  resident  in  Ireland ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  produced  no  effect,  for  only  a  few  months 
later,  and  in  spite  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  finances,  a 
pension  of  5,0001.  a  year  on  the  Irish  Establishment  was  granted 
to  the  Princess  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  2,0001.  a  year  to  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brimswick.'  The  Viceroy,  as  usual,  spent  only  one 
winter  in  every  two  years  in  the  country,  and  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  affairs  rested  with  the  Lords  Justices.  The  pre- 
dominant power  among  them  now  rested  with  great  Irish 
borough-owners,  who  were  known  as  '  undertakers,'  and  who,  in 
consideration  of  a  large  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown, 
*  undertook '  to  carry  the  King's  business  through  Parliament, 

The  transient  prosperity  which  had  produced  the  surpluses 
in  1751  and  1753  soon  passed.  In  1755  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  and  in  the  three  following 
years  the  Irish  revenue  steadily  decreased.  In  1756  and  1757 
the  potato  crop  failed,  and  great  numbers  throughout  the 
country  are  said  to  have  perished  by  ^tmine.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  came  over  as  Viceroy  in  1757,  and  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  administration  was  to  provide  a  sum  of  20,000^  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.    Rumours  of  invasion  seriously  affected  credit ; 

xliestre  —  which   was   reduced   to   a  reflect    upon    the   Lord    Lieutenuit 

mere  shell — because  an  miot  lefused  ( Oent/mnan'i  Magaeint,  Hulroli  ITU^ 

to  repeat  a  speech  !□  the   tragedy  >  Bedftmi  CerretpundtHet,  ii.  37<X- 

of  Malumet,  which  was  supposed  to  275,  33&^3S,  35*,  356. 
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three  Dublis  banks  &iled  in  1769.  A  new  national  debt  was 
created,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  tillage,  a  law  was  passed 
granting  bounties  on  the  land  carriage  of  com  and  Sour  to  the 
metropolis.  The  Primate  Stone  had  by  tfaia  time  returned  to 
power,  though  he  never  regained  his  former  ascendency ;  and  a 
remarkable  letter  by  him  is  extant,  dated  August  1758,  in 
which  he  speaks  very  despondingly  of  the  material  condition  of 
tiie  country.  '  Its  substance  and  manners,'  he  said,  *  are  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  efibrts  towards  luxury  and  splendour  made 
by  a  few  in  the  metropolis.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  not 
regularly  eitiier  lodged,  clothed,  or  fed ;  and  those  things  which 
in  England  are  called  necessaries  of  life  are  to  us  only  acci- 
dents, and  we  can  and  in  many  places  do  subsist  without  them. 
The  estates  have  risen  within  these  thirty  years  to  more  than 
double  the  value,  but  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land 
is  not  better  than  it  was  before  that  increase.' '  In  1759  there 
were  rumours  that  a  legislative  union  was  contemplated,  and  a 
riot  broke  out  among  the  Protestants  in  Dublin,  which  was  per- 
haps the  most  furious  ever  known  in  the  metropolis.  The  mob 
burst  into  the  Parliament  house,  placed  an  old  woman  in  the  chair, 
searched  for  the  journals  which  they  desired  to  bum,  stopped 
the  carriages  and  killed  the  horses  of  the  members,  insulted  the 
Chancellor  and  some  of  the  bishops,  erected  a  gallows  on  which 
they  intended  to  hang  au  obnoxious  politician,  and  compelled 
all  who  fell  into  their  hands  to  swear  that  they  would  oppose 
the  measure.  The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  received  the 
rumour  witli  indifference,  and  were  at  this  time  forward  in  their 
professions  of  loyalty ;  and  on  the  news  of  approaching  invasion, 
a  deputation  of  Catholic  gentry  tendered  au  expression  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  Government,  and  received  a  very  gracious  reply. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  the  first  Lord -Lieutenant  who 
showed  himself  unequivocally  in  favour  of  a  relaxation  of  the 
penal  code.  The  Catholic  gentry  began  to  organise  and  take 
measures  for  obtaining  a  removal  of  theirdisabilities,  and  three 
men  of  considerable  ability — Curry,  O'Conor,  and  Wyse — ap- 
'  Btd/ord  Corratpendenct,  ii.  36T. 
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peared  in  their  lanks.  The  laws  were  now  directed  almoet  ex- 
clusively against  property,  but  there  were  ocGasional  menacing 
symptoms  of  reviviiig  persecution.  The  Bill  already  mentioned 
for  restoring  the  now  obsolete  system  of  registering  priests  bad 
been  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  in  1757,  ia  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Primate  Stone  and  the  bishops,  but  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  Privy  Council.  In  a  law  case,  in  1759, 
a  Catholic  was  reminded  from  the  bench  that  *  the  laws  did 
Dot  presume  a  Papist  to  exist  in  the  kingdom,  nor  could  they 
breathe  without  the  connivance  of  the  GoTemment.'  An 
order  had  been  issued  to  de&ce  all  ensigns  of  honour  borne 
by  persons  who  bad  no  legal  title  thereto,  and  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Lord  Kenmare  were  erased  from  his  carriage  in  the 
very  yard  of  the  Castle.' 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  position  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  was  evidently  improving. 
Religious  fanaticism  had  greatly  subsided ;  a  new  line  of  party 
division  was  forming.  The  nearer  balance  of  parties  rendered  it 
certain  that  one  side  would  at  length  seek  support  from  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  a  spirit  of  nationality  had  arisen,  which,  though  aa  y  et 
very  feeble  and  deeply  impregnated  with  baser  motives,  could  not 
fell  sooner  or  later  to  be  advantageous  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  people.  The  perfect  absence  of  disturbance  among  them, 
when  the  country  was  very  seriously  menaced  with  invasion, 
strengthened  their  cause.  The  threatened  danger  was  indeed 
in  a  great  degree  averted  by  the  defeat  of  the  fleet  of  Conflans 
at  Quiberon  by  Hawke ;  hut  Tburot,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising commanders  in  the  service  of  France,  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  Dunkirk,  and,  with  three  frigates,  surprised 
CarrickfergUB.  His  success,  however,  ended  there.  There  was 
no  rising  whatever  in  his  favour.  A  large  body  of  volunteers 
from  Belfast  marched  to  attack  him,  and,  ailei  holding  the 
town  for  five  days,  he  was  compelled  to  re-embark,  was  over- 
taken by  the  English  fleet,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  combat. 
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Here,  for  Uie  present,  we  must  leave  the  course  of  Irish 
hiatory.  I  have  dwelt'  upoa  it  at  somewhat  disproportionate 
leo^h  because  it  has  usually  been  almost  wholly  neglected,  and 
because  it  has  sometimes  been  very  seriously  misrepresented. 
It  remains  for  me  now  to  follow  that  broader  and  more  majestic 
stream  of  events  which  was  rapidly  bearing  the  fortunes  of  Eng- 
land to  the  first  place  among  the  empires  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


Oh  March  6,  1754,  Henry  Pelham  died,  and  the  peace  which 
had  Eo  loQg  prevailed  in  English  politics  at  once  terminated. 
For  rather  more  than  three  years  from  this  time  the  political 
stage  presented  an  aspect  of  almoet  unexampled  turbulence  and 
confusion.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  this  period,  however,  there  is 
but  little  of  permanent  interest,  for  they  sprang  neither  from 
party  divisions,  conflicting  principles,  nor  disputed  measures, 
but  solely  from  the  rivalry  of  a  few  great  houses,  and  from  the 
incessant  jealousies  of  a  small  circle  of  statesmen.  The  actors 
in  the  preceding  struggle  had  for  the  most  part  passed  away. 
Orford  and  Bolingbroke  were  dead ;  Bath  bad  lost  all  power, 
and  Granville  all  ambition ;  and  Chesterfield,  though  he  exer- 
cised some  influence  as  a  mediator  in  1757,  was  content  with  a 
subordinate  position,  and  contribiited  little  to  the  history  of 
the  time.  The  most  prominent,  or  at  least  the  mont  influential, 
statesman  of  the  old  generation  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  upon  the  death  of  his  brother  became  Prime  Minister  of 
England. 

Newcastle  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  instance  on 
record  of  the  manner  in  which,  under  the  old  system,  great 
possessions  and  family  or  parliamentary  influence  could  place 
and  maintain  an  incapable  man  in  the  first  position  in  the 
state.  In  private  life  or  in  a  subordinate  ofBce  the  glaring 
weaknesses  of  his  character  would  have  been  comparatively 
unnoticed,  and  he  would  have  been  justly  respected  as  a  man  of 
pure  morals,  warm  affections,  and  sincere  and  unaffected  piety. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  inherited  a  greater  parliamentary 
influence  than  any  other  English  noble,  and  he  was  devoured 
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by  the  most  feverish  aud  insatiable  ambition.  Without  any  of 
the  aims  or  capacities  of  a  legislator,  or  any  sordid  desire  for 
the  emoluments  of  office,  he  delighted  beyond  all  earthly  things 
in  its  occupations,  interests,  and  dignity,  in  the  secret  and  coz^ 
nipt  management  of  Parliament,  in  the  dispensation  of  bribes, 
places,  and  pensions.  George  11.  complained  that  he  was  nnfit 
to  he  Chamberlain  to  the  smallest  Court  in  Germany,  and  he  was 
the  object  of  more  incessant  ridicule  than  any  other  politician  of 
his  time ;  but  yet  for  forty-six  years  he  held  high  posts  at  the 
Court  or  in  the  Government.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was 
Secretary  of  State ;  for  ten  years  he  was  First  Lord  of  tbe 
Treasury.  His  co-operatiou  proved  essential  to  the  success 
both  of  Walpole  and  of  Pitt,  and  no  statesman  or  combination 
of  statesmen  could  long  dispense  with  his  assistance.  Intellec- 
tually he  was  probably  below  the  average  of  men,  and  he  rarely 
obtained  full  credit  even  for  the  small  talents  he  possessed. 
He  was  the  most  peevish,  restless,  and  jealous  of  men,  destitute 
not  only  of  the  higher  gifts  of  statesmanship,  but  even  of  the 
most  ordinary  tact  aud  method  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  hurried  and  undigniBed  in  manner,  so 
timid  in  danger,  and  so  shuffling  in  difficulty,  that  be  became 
the  laughing-^tock  of  all  about  him.  Lord  Witmingtoa  said 
of  him  that  he  always  appeared  to  have  lost  half-an-bour  in 
the  morning,  and  to  be  running  after  it  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Associated  with  such  men  as  Walpole  and  Pitt,  he  was  often 
treated  with  gross  contempt,  and  he  was  incessantly  imagining 
slights  where  none  were  intended,  indulging  on  the  smallest 
provocation  in  violent  explosions  of  grotesque  irritability,  and 
employing  all  the  petty  arts  of  a  weak  man  to  maintain  his 
position  among  more  powerful  competitors.  His  confused,  tan- 
gled, unconnected  talk,  his  fulsome  flattery,  his  promises  made 
at  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  almost  instantly  forgotten, 
his  childish  exhibitions  of  timidity,  ignorance,  fretfulness,  and 
perplexity,  the  miserable  humiliations  to  which  he  stooped 
rather  than  abandon  office,  his  personal  oddities,  and  his  utter 
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want  of  all  dignity  and  Belf-control  made  him  at  once  one  of 
the  moat  eingular  and  most  contemptible  figures  of  his  time. 

Yet  there  were  many  worse  men,  and  many  more  dangerons 
politicians.  Chesteifield,  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  seldom 
erred  on  the  side  of  indulgence,  described  him  as  '  a  compound 
of  most  human  weaknesses,  but  untainted  with  any  vice  or 
crime ; '  and  most  of  his  &ulta  sprang  much  more  from  ex- 
treme feebleness,  inconstancy,  and  nervooaneBS,  than  from  any 
deeper  cause.  He  was  good-natured,  placable,  and  on  the 
whole  well-meaning,  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  business, 
a  respectable  writer  of  official  despatches,  a  ready  though  un- 
graceful debater.  He  originated  nothing,  and  discouraged 
every  measure  that  might  arouse  opposition ;  but  the  very 
timidity  of  his  nature  kept  him  for  the  most  part  in  harmony 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  he  was  guilty,  during  a  career 
of  unexampled  length,  of  very  little  harshness,  violence,  or  ■ 
injustice.  He  was  a  steady  upholder  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty ; 
he  assisted  during  many  years  one  of  the  best  Home  Ministers 
and  the  greatest  Foreign  Minister  the  country  has  ever  pos- 
sessed. He  had  the  merit  of  bringing  Hardwicke  into  office, 
and  he  secured  his  life-long  confidence  and  attachment.  In 
foreign  politics  he  was  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  Austrian 
interest ;  and  although  he  sometimes  yielded  too  much  to  the 
German  tendencies  of  the  King,  ho  appears  to  have  had  a  real 
feeling  for  the  honour  of  England,  Though  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  an  inveterate  passion  for  intrigue,  the  charge  of 
deliberate  and  aggravated  treachery  to  Sir  R.  Walpole,  which 
Horace  Walpole  has  brought  against  him,  is,  I  conceive,  both 
false  and  malignant.  Newcastle  diETered  from  Walpole  in 
desiring  England  to  take  a  more  energetic  part  in  Continental 
affairs,  juat  as  he  afterwards  differed  for  a  similar  reason  from 
his  own  brother.  He  remained  in  office  afler  the  retirement  of 
Walpole  at  Walpole's  express  desire,  and  be  exerted  all  his 
infiuence  and  no  small  amount  of  dexterity,  to  shield  him 
firom    impeachment.'      The   darkest   stain  upon  his   memory 
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Is  the  alacrity  with  which  ha  racrificed  BjDg  to  the  pt^ular 
clamour.  The  great  evil  of  his  ascendency  was  the  ^oh, 
systematic,  and  shameless  corroptioa  which  he  practised.  In 
tiis  time  it  was  impossible  even  for  an  able  man  to  govern 
Pailiament  without  corruption,  but  Newcastle  vastly  in- 
creased the  evil,  discredited  and  degraded  his  party,  and  left 
the  standard  of  political  morality  lower  than  he  found  it. 
At  the  same  tune,  though  a  great  corrupter  of  others,  he 
was  not  himself  corrupt.  During  hia  official  career  he  reduced 
his  fortune  from  25,000^  to  6,000^.  a-year,  and  he  refused  a 
pension  when  be  retired. 

Such  was  the  statesman  who,  on  the  death  of  Pelham,  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Government,  The  position,  however,  of 
leader  and  manager  of  the  House  of  Commons  remained  vacant, 
and  it  was  fiercely  contested.  Of  the  ablest  men  in  Parliament, 
there  was  indeed  one  who  had  no  political  ambitions.  The 
silver-tongued  Murray — the  most  graceful,  luminous,  and 
subtle  of  all  legal  speakers — was  at  this  time  Attomey-Crenetal, 
and  although  there  was  no  height  of  political  greatness  to  which 
he  might  not  have  aspired,  he  resolutely  turned  aside  from  the 
rugged  path  of  statesmanship.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
calm  dignity  of  the  Bench,  and  he  soon  after,  as  Lord  Mans- 
field, took  his  place  among  the  greatest  of  English  judges.  Two 
men,  however,  whose  influence  was  almost  et^ual,  and  whose 
names  were  destined  during  two  generations  to  be  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  politics,  were  looking  eagerly  to  the  vacant  place. 
These  were  Henry  Fox  and  William  Pitt,  who  were  afterwards 
known  as  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Chatham,  and  who  at  this 
time  filled  respectively  the  offices  of  Secretary  at  War  and 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  The  first — a  bold,  bad  man,  educated 
in  the  school  of  Walpole,  but  almost  destitute  of  principle, 
patriotism,  and  consistency — possessed  rare  talents  for  busioess 
and  for  intrigue,  and  social  qualities  which  gave  him  great 
influence,  and  won  for  him  much  affection.  Without  any  of  the 
higher  imaginative  qualities  or  any  of  the  ligliter  graces  of 
oratory,  his  clear,  strong  sense,  his  indomitable  courage,  and 
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hk  admirable  tact,  readiness,  and  memoiy,  made  him  one  of 
the  most  formidable  of  debaters.  He  had  obtained,  by  the 
force  of  bis  personal  attractions,  and  without  the  advantage  of 
either  rank  or  wealth,  a  considerable  parliamentary  following, 
and  his  position,  was  strengthened  by  the  somewhat  hesitating 
fevour  of  the  King,  by  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  by  a  close  political  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
He  was  known  to  be  ambitious  and  miscrupulous,  and  it  did  not 
yet  appear  that  be  cared  more  for  money  than  for  power.  Pitt 
was  aa  incomparably  greater  man,  both  in  intellect  and  cha- 
racter, and  having  just  married  the  sister  of-Ix>rd  Temple,  he 
had  obtained  the  support  of  the  Grenville  connection ;  but  his 
lofty  and  unaccommodating  character,  and  his  arrogant  temper, 
had  impaired  his  popularity  in  the  House ;  bis  denunciations  of 
Hanover  and  of  the  Hanoverian  policy  of  the  Court,  had  made 
him,  beyond  all  other  politicians,  obnoxious  to  the  King ;  he 
was  disliked  and  feared  by  Newcastle,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Felham,  as  in  many  other  critical  moments  of  his 
career,  he  was  disabled  by  the  gout. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  in  detail  the  long  series  of  vicis- 
situdes, intrigues,  dissensions,  and  combinations  that  followed. 
They  were  not  determined  by  political,  but  bypersonal  motives. 
They  have  been  minutely  described  by  many  historians,  and  they 
belong  to  a  class  of  facts  which  in  the  present  work  I  desire,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  clearness  of  my  narrative,  to  avoid. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Newcastle  first  offered  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  to  Fox,  but  insisted  upon  retaining  in  his  own 
hands  the  distribution  of  the  secret-service  money  and  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  Treasury  boroughs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  adminis- 
tration of  corruption ;  that  Fox  refused  the  leadership  when 
cloggedby  this  restriction  ;  that  Newcastle,  relying  on  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  formal  opposition,  then  entrusted  the  vacant 
post  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  a  politician  of  no  ability  or  stand- 
ing ;  that  Fox  and  Pitt  at  once  composed  their  differences,  and 
resolved  to  make  this  armngement  impossible  ;  that  instead  of 
adopting   the   plain  and  honourable  course  of  resigning  their 
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The  limits  of  immense  provinces, 
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Muaisaippi.  The  English,  umoediately  after  the  Peace  of  Aix- 
la-GhapeUe,  had  given  ao  EogUsh  mercantile  compaoy  the 
exclusive  right  of  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  founding 
coloniee  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  some  scattered  settle- 
ments were  already  established.  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  determined  to  connect  h;  a  long  chain  of  forts  their 
Canadian  colonies  with  Ixiuisiaiia,  and  thus  to  cut  off  Kew 
England  from  aU  communication  with  the  central  part  of 
America.  They  maintained  that  the  whole  basin  of  the  great 
rivers  behind  the  AUegbanies  formed  part  of  Canada.  They 
supported  their  claim  by  launching  war-ships  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  by  rapidly  throwiug  out  outposts  and  founding  forts  along 
the  Ohio ;  and  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  who  was  governor  of 
Canada,  sent  a  formal  message  to  the  governors  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  announcing  that  France  would  permit  no 
English  settlements  on  that  river. 

Under  these  circumstaiiceB  hostilities  speedily  broke  out.  The 
Board  of  Trade  reported  to  the  King  that  '  as  the  French  had  not 
theleast  pretenceof  right  to  thetenitory  oatiieOhio  .  .  .itwas 
a  matter  of  wonder  what  such  a  strange  expedition  in  time  of 
peace  could  mean,  unless  to  complete  the  object  so  long  in  view 
of  conjoining  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Mississippi,'  and  Lord 
Holdemesae,  the  Secretary  of  State,  sent  orders  to  the  governors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  repel  force  by  force,  '  whenever 
the  French  were  found  within  the  undoubted  limits  of  their 
provinces.'  In  the  course  of  1754  a  few  slight  conflicts  took 
place.  A  project  of  erecting  an  English  fort  near  the  point 
where  the  Monongahela  flows  into  the  Ohio  was  defeated  by  a 
French  occupation,  and  a  French  fort,  named  after  Duquesne,  was 
estaUished  on  the  spot.  The  name  of  G-eorge  Washington,  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  the  son  of  a  planter  of  Westmoreland 
county,  on  the  Potomac,  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  In  1753  he  had  been  sent  on  a  vain  mission  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  French  about  the  limits  of  their  frontier,  and  in 
the  following  year  be  was  despatched  to  the  Ohio  at  the  head 
of  about  400  soldiers.     In  May  1754  a  skirmish  took  place,  in 
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vfaich  the  Freacb  commander  was  killed,  but  soon  ailer  Wash- 
ington WOE  attacked  by  a  very  superior  force  and  compelled  to 
capitulate,  fiemonstrances  were  made  by  the  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Fans.  The  colonial  legislatures  exhibited  great  disanion 
and  incapacity,  but  still  additional  forces  were  raised,  and,  as 
the  approach  of  a  great  war  was  felt  to  be  imminent,  the  anny 
estimates  at  borne  were  increased.  Troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Ireland,  and  in  October  Major-General  Braddock,  a  &vourite 
officer  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  despatched  to  America, 
with  about  2,000  troops.' 

All  these  circumstances  greatly  added  to  the  difficulties  of 
Xewcastle,  and  the  popular  feeling  against  him  rose  higher  and 
higher.  His  conduct  was  a  miserable  exhibition  of  weakness 
and  vacillation.  He  was  now  past  siztj.  He  had  spent  a  long 
life  in  official  pursuits,  and  he  was  entirely  incapable  of  break- 
ing the  babito  he  had  formed.  His  love  of  office  had  become 
an  absolute  dineaHe,  and  the  idea  of  sacrificing  it  was  intolerable 
to  his  mind.  He  was  the  undisputed  leader  of  a  party  whicb 
possessed  an  immense  majority  in  both  Houses.  Yet  no 
minister  was  ever  less  able  to  control  insubordinate  colleagne^ 
or  to  conduct  a  great  war.  He  was  incapable  of  taking  any 
resolution,  his  mind  veered  with  every  breath  of  oppoeitioDi 
and  with  the  exception  of  his  Chancellor,  Lord  Hardwicke,  be 
had  hardly  a  sincere  friend  in  the  Cabinet.  Pitt,  sullen,  irri- 
tated, and  bitterly  aggrieved  with  both  Fox  and  Newcastle^ 
confined  himself  to  his  own  department,  and  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  disgust  and  his  contempt.  '  Your  Grace  knows  1 
have  no  capacity  fur  these  things,'  he  shortly  answered  when 
consulted  about  the  difficulties  in  America,  *  and  therefore  I  do 
not  desire  to  be  informed  about  them.*  The  debates  on  the 
Marriage  Act  had  made  Fox  and  Hardwicke  deadly  enemie& 
Leicester  House,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  the  last 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  begun  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Princess  Dowager  was  exerted  against 
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the  Croremment,  and  especially,  on  different  grounds,  against 
Xewcastle  and  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  uni- 
versal feeling  of  the  country  was  one  of  despondency,  for  men 
felt  that  great  dangers  were  approaching,  and  that  the  band 
which  held  the  rudder  was  miserably  weak.  As  a  very  acute 
obeerrer '  writes,  *  There  was  no  violence,  no  oppression,  no 
particular  complaint,  and  yet  the  nation  was  sinking  by  degrees, 
and  there  was  a  general  indisposition  proceeding  from  the  weak- 
ness and  worthlessness  of  the  minister  who  would  embrace  every- 
thing, and  was  fit  for  nothing.'  The  French  made  propositions 
for  peace,  but  they  appeared  utterly  inacceptable.  They  pro- 
posed to  leave  the  valley  of  tbe  Ohio  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  had  been  at  the  opening  of  the  last  war,  and  afterwards  that 
both  countries  should  retire  from  the  country  between  the  Ohio 
and  the  Alleghanies,  leaving  the  country  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Ohio  in  French  poaseasion.  They  claimed  this  territory 
on  the  double  ground  of  discoveiy  and  of  possession.  French 
missionaries  and  French  explorers  had  penetrated  much  farther 
to  the  west  than  the  English ;  and  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
while  the  English  were  chiefly  employed  in  developing  the 
country  they  had  occupied,  the  French  threw  out  many  scattered 
forts  in  a  country  wholly  uninhabited  by  Uieir  rivab.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  when  they  had  established 
a  settlement  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  America  their  claims,  as 
against  any  other  European  Power,  extended  in  the  same  lati- 
tude from  sea  to  £ea ;  they  considered  it  a  matter  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  prevent  their  colonies  from  being  enclosed 
between  the  ocean  and  a  hostile  power,  and  they  met  the  French 
proposals  by  demanding  the  cession  of  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  the  destruction  of  all  forts  built  by  the  French  in  tbe 
disputed  territory.  The  maritime  preparations  of  the  French 
were  in  the  meantime  rapidly  pressed  on.  A  squadron  destined 
for  America,  and  carrying  4,000  soldiers,  sailed  from  Brest  for 
America,  and  a  British  fleet  was  sent  out,  under  Boscawen,  to 
follow,  and  if  it  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  to  intercept  it.  The 
'  DodingUin'B  Diary,  May  1766. 
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French,  saspecting  the  design,  succeeded,  under  shelter  of  a 
fog,  in  evading  the  English,  but  two  ships  which  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  French  fleet  were  attacked  by  the  English  utd 
captured. 

After  the  news  of  this  a^^ression,  which  had  taken  jdaee 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  and  in  spite  of  the  pacific 
assurances  of  Newcastle,  the  fVench  ambassador  was  immedi- 
ately recalled.  The  next  advices  from  America  bron^t  an 
account  of  the  surprise  and  capture,  by  3,000  English  troc^  of 
the  French  forts  recently  established  at  Beau  Sejonr,  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  soon  after  the  news  arrived  of  a  very  serious 
disaster  on  the  Ohio.  In  July  1755  General  Braddock,  at  the 
head  of  about  2,000  men,  having  marched  against  Fort  Duquesne, 
bad  been  encountered  by  a  smaller  body  of  French  and  Indians, 
who  concealed  themselves  in  the  long  grass,  and  who,  by  as 
uneipected  and  well-directed  fire,  produced  a  panic  and  a  root. 
Braddock  himself  fell,  about  sixty  officers  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  the  whole  force  was  put  to  flight.  The  perplexity  of  the 
situation  was  much  incre^ed  by  the  absence  of  the  King,  who, 
contrary  to  the  strong  wish  both  of  the  ministers  and  of  the 
people,  had  iosUted  on  going  with  Lord  Holdemesse  to  Hanover, 
leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  regency,  of  which  the 
Doke  of  Cumberland  was  virtually  the  head.  Many  Frendi 
merchant  vessels  from  Martinico  were  now  returning,  and  it  was 
a  great  object,  if  possible,  to  intercept  them.  A  nev  fleet, 
under  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  was  ready,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
send  it  out ;  but  the  great  question  in  the  Cabinet  was  what  in- 
structions should  be  given  to  it.  The  Duke  of  Camberland 
strongly  urged  that  as  war  was  inevitable,  the  moat  vigorous 
meaaures  should  be  taken.  Fox,  the  Princess  Dowager,  and, 
with  more  hesitation.  Lord  Anson,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  shared  his  view.  Lord  Granville  appears  to 
have  vacillated,  and  he  desired  that  hostilities  should  only  be 
exercised  against  ships  of  war,  and  was  absolutely  against  inter- 
fering with  trade,  which  he  called  '  vexing  your  neighbours  for 
a  little  muck.'     The  Chancellor  desired  to  postpone  matters  and 
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take  no  decisive  and  inevitable  step.  Newcastle  himself  was  in 
a  state  of  pitiable  alarm.  At  one  time  he  suggested  that 
*  Hawke  should  take  a  tum  in  the  Channel  to  exercise  the  fleet, 
without  having  any  instructions  whatever ; '  he  then  urged  in 
turn  that  Hawke  should  be  ordered  not  to  attack  the  enemy 
unless  he  thought  it  worth  while,  that  he  should  not  do  so 
unless  their  ships  were  more  together  than  ten,  that  he  meant 
this  only  of  merchant  ships — for,  to  be  sure,  he  must  attack  any 
squadron  of  ships  of  war — that  he  should  take  and  destroy  all 
French  ships  of  war,  but  no  merchantmen,  that  he  should  be 
restrained  from  taking  any  ships  except  ships  of  the  line.' 
Ultimately  it  was  decided  as  a  compromise  that  war  should  not 
be  declared,  but  that  Hawke  should  be  ordered  to  take  all 
French  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen.  Letters  of  marque 
were  issued  to  cruisers,  and  by  the  end  of  1755  300  French 
merchant  ships  and  7,000  or  8,000  French  sailors  were  bronght 
into  English  ports.  The  French,  who  were  resolved  to  put 
England  clearly  in  the  wrong,  and  who  had  also  not  quite  com- 
pleted their  preparations,  abstained  from  declaring  war,  released 
an  English  ship  of  war  which  some  Ii^encb  ships  had  captured, 
and  very  naturally  stigmatised  the  proceedings  of  the  English 
as  simple  piracy.  In  the  meantime  the  press  for  seamen  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  stringently  carried  out,  the  great 
towns  subscribed  large  premiums  over  and  above  the  bounty 
given  by  the  Government  for  all  who  voluntarily  enlisted  as 
eoldiers  or  sailors,  and  the  Government  having  resolved  to  raise 
a  million  by  way  of  lottery,  for  military  purposes,  no  less  than 
3,880,000^  was  at  once  subscribed.* 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  King  was  as  usual 
mainly  occupied  with  Hanover.  It  could  scarcely  fail,  in  case 
of  war,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  there  were 
some  fears  that  France  might  obtain  the  support  of  Prussia,  by 
offering  its  annexation  as  a  bribe.  The  subsidiary  treaties  with 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  had  just  expired,  and  the  King  made  a 
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new  treaty  with  Hesse,  and  opened  n^oUatioos  for  a  treatj 
with  Russia.  Such  treaties  binding  England  to  pay  lai^  Bums 
to  foreign  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the  King's  foreign 
dominions,  though,  as  the  event  showed,  they  were  very  reascm- 
able  and  indeed  necessary  to  the  security  of  England,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  unpopular,  and  no  one  who  knew  Pitt 
could  question  that  onder  the  circumstances  in  which  he  th«i 
stood  he  would  make  use  of  this  unpopularity  to  the  utmost. 
Newcastle  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  tried  to  conciliate 
him  by  the  oflFer  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  by  hopes  of  further 
promotion,  by  entreaties  that  would  under  any  circumstances 
have  been  humiliating,  but  which  were  doubly  so  when  coming 
from  an  old  to  a  young  man,  and  From  a  Prime  ^linister  to  a 
refractory  subordinate.  Pitt  treated  him  with  contemptuous 
arrogance,  induced  Le^e,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to 
refuse  to  sign  the  warrants  for  the  subsidy ;  and  on  the  opening 
of  Parliament  in  November  1755  be  was  the  foremost  orator  in 
denouncing  tlie  treaties,  and  compelled  Newcastle  to  dismiss 
him.  I^gge  underwent  the  same  fato,  and  two  members  of  the 
Crrenville  family  accompanied  them  into  retirement. 

The  treaties  were  carried,  but  the  Government  was  shaken 
to  the  basis.  Fox  bad  just  before  received  the  seals  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Harrington,  one  of  the  most  servile 
politicians  of  the  time,  became  Secretary  at  War  in  his  plaoe ; 
Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  who  was  the  especial  favourito  both  of 
Newcastle  and  the  King,  but  who  was  entirely  incapable  of 
taking  a  foremost  position  in  Parliament,  returned  to  his  old 
place  at  the  Wardrobe  with  a  pension  of  2,000l.  a  year  on  the 
Irish  establishment ;  and  a  few  minor  changes  were  made.  The 
majority  of  the  Government  in  Parliament  was  still  consider- 
able and  unbroken,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Fox  and  Murray 
its  debating  power  was  very  formidable ;  but  opinion  outside  the 
House  was  now  strongly  against  it,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  measure,  its  policy  exhibited  extreme  inefficiency.  The 
exception  was  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  January  1 756,  with 
the  King  of  Prussia,  by  which  both  parties  agreed  not  to  suffer 
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fcreign  troops  of  any  uatioa  to  enter  or  pass  through  Germany. 
Frederick  bad  for  a  long  time  made  the  English  King  one  of  his 
&vourite  atibjectfi  of  ridicule  and  abuse,  had  intrigued  largely 
with  the  Jacobites,  and  appears  to  have  entertained  some  hopes 
that  in  the  event  of  a  revolution  in  England,  he  might  annex 
Hanover  to  his  dominions.'  But  the  excellent  intelligence 
which  he  obtained  from  all  the  chief  capitals  in  Europe  con- 
vinced him  that  the  day  for  ambition  was  past,  and  that  a  cloud 
was  slowly  gathering  over  his  head  which  threatened  him  vith 
utter,  speedy,  and  almost  inevital^  ruin. 

The  lapse  of  years  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  had 
dona  nothing  to  allay  the  passionate  hatred  with  which  Maria 
Theresa  regarded  him,  and  she  was  prepared  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice, to  endure  any  humiliaUon,  to  engage  in  any  war  if  she 
could  only  recover  Silesia,  and  avenge  the  wrongs  which  she  had 
suffered.  Count  Bruhl,  wbo  exercised  an  absolute  control  over 
the  government  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  scarcely  less  im- 
placable in  his  hatred,  and  very  soon  after  the  Peace  of  Dresden 
these  two  were  negotiating  in  secret  on  the  possibility  of  an 
alliance  against  Prussia.  Saxony  as  yet  feared  to  enter  into 
any  formal  alliance,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bruhl,  overtures 
were  made  to  the  Czarina  Elizabeth  who  then  governed  Russia, 
and  they  were  speedily  successful.  The  Czarina  had  been  the 
object  of  some  of  the  scurrilous  jests  of  Frederick,  and  a  bitter 
resentment  had  been  kindled  in  her  mind.  Beports  of  Prussian 
intrigues  against  Kussia  were  industriously  circulated  by  agents 
of  Bruhl.  The  dangers  of  a  new  great  military  Power  were  set 
forth,  and  a  secret  compact  was  made  between  the  Empress  and 
the  Czarina  to  which  Saxony  soon  after  acceded,  the  object  being 
un  the  first  opportunity  to  reduce  Prussia  once  more  to  the 
condition  of  a  fourth-rate  Power.  But  in  order  that  the  plan 
should  have  a  prospect  of  success  it  was  necessary  that  the 
neutrality,  if  not  the  assistance,  of  France  should  be  secured, 
and  this  became  the  great  object  of  Maria  Theresa.  All  the 
traditions  of  French  policy  were  in  the  opposite  direction. 
■  See  Lord  Stanhope's  I/itt.  if  Ett$Unf,  iv.  p.  72. 
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gained  aDything  by  the  stxu^Ie.  Each  Bide  had  experienced 
the  most  crushing  diEasters,  and  in  each  case  these  disasters 
were  mainly  due  to  the  sudden  aggression  or  to  the  sudden 
desertion  of  Frederick.  And  the  sovereign  vho  had  proved  so 
false  to  both  parties,  who  had  brought  snch  calamities  on  both 
parties,  who  had  played  so  skilfully  for  his  own  selfish  purposes 
upon  their  resentments  and  their  ambitions,  had  remained  the 
only  gainer  by  the  contest.  Was  it  deairable  that  this  drama 
should  be  repeated — that  a  Power  should  be  consolidated  strong 
enough  to  turn  the  balance  in  erci;  contest  between  the  two  great 
rivals  on  the  Continent,  a  Power  certain  to  seek  its  own  aggran- 
disement by  inflaming  theirmntnal  animosities,  and  by  depress- 
ing each  in  turn  ?  Nor  was  this  all.  The  territory  most 
coveted  by  France  was  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Both  for 
purposes  of  aggression  and  for  purposes  of  defence,  influence 
over  those  strong  places  would  prove  invaluable  to  her  policy ; 
but  all  her  attempts  to  seize,  or  at  least  to  hold,  them  had  failed 
through  the  alliance  of  Austria  and  the  maritime  Powers.  But 
to  Austria  this  distant  province,  in  which  she  held  only  a 
divided  rule,  was  much  less  impori^ant  than  Silesia,  and  she  was 
prepared  in  the  event  of  recovering  her  ancient  province  that 
Mons  should  be  ceded  to  Prance,  and  that  Don  Philip  of 
Parma  should  exchange  his  Italian  dominions  for  the  Austrian 
Netherlands. 

These  propositions  were  the  basis  of  a  negotiation  which  was 
only  very  slowly  matured.  It  was  not  until  May  1756,  necurly 
four  months  after  the  treaty  between  England  and  Prussia,  that  a 
compact  of  neutrality  and  defensive  alliance  was  signed  between 
Austria  andFrance,  by  which  the  former  Power  engaged  topreserve 
complete  neutrality  in  the  war  between  England  and  France, 
and  the  latter  to  abstain  from  every  attack  upon  the  Austrian 
dominions,  while  in  all  contingencies  that  did  not  arise  out  of  that 
war,  each  Power  guaranteed  the  territory  of  the  other.  It  was 
not  until  the  following  year  that  France,  in  conjunction  with 
Sweden,  which  she  subsidised,  drew  the  sword  against  Prussia 
and   signed  a  treaty  for  her  partition.     But  as  early  as  the 
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middle  of  1755  aegotiatiotu  with  this  object  had  begun,  and 
Frederick  learat  enough  from  a  clerk  in  the  Dresden  ajcbivea  to 
realise  the  full  danger  that  was  impending,  and  the  importance 
of  seeking  an  English  alliance  which  alone  was  open  to  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  England,  finding  Austria  unwilling  to  support 
her,  gladly  accepted  an  arrangement  which  saved  Hanover  from 
the  possible  contingency  of  a  Prussian  invasion  and  in  the 
more  probable  event  of  a  French  invasion  enlisted  in  its  help 
the  best  army  in  Germany. 

For  the  rest,  nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  ccm- 
dition  of  England,  and  tiie  years  1756  and  1757  were  among 
the  most  humiliating  in  her  history.  French  preparations  made 
at  Dunkirk  and  Brest,  apparently  intended  for  a  descent  upon 
England,  produced  the  wildest  alarm.  It  was  stated  that  there 
were  only  three  regiments  in  the  country  fit  for  service,  and 
*  the  nation,'  in  the  words  of  Burke, '  trembled  under  a  shameful 
panic  too  public  to  be  concealed,  too  fatal  in  its  consequences  to 
be  ever  forgotten.'  Urgent  appeals  were  made  to  the  Dutch  to 
send  over  once  more  the  6,000  soldiers  which  they  had  engaged 
by  the  barrier  treaty  of  1709  to  furnish  whenever  the  Protestant 
dynasty  was  in  danger.  The  Dutch,  however,  were  resolved 
not  to  thrust  themselves  into  a  European  war  on  account  of 
England,  and  they  persisted  in  their  neutrality,  contending  that 
the  treaty  did  not  bind  them  to  take  part  in  a  conflict  which  was 
in  reality  not  one  between  the  House  of  Brunswick  and  the 
House  of  Stuart,  but  between  the  French  and  English  settlers  in 
America,  and  also  that  England,  by  seizing  French  ships  without 
a  declaration  of  war,  was  clearly  the  aggressor.  In  the  preceding 
year  it  had  been  popular  to  denounce  the  policy  of  subsidising 
German  troops  as  a  scandalous  sacrifice  of  English  to  Hano- 
verian interests,  but  now  it  was  to  German  troops  that  the 
Government  turned  for  the  defence  of  England.  To  the  great 
indignation  of  Pitt,  who  declared  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  sufficient  for  its  defence,  a  large  body  of  Hessian 
and  Hanoverian  soldiers  were  brought  over  at  the  desire  of  the 
Parliament,  and  distributed  through  the  country.     It  would  be 
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difficult  to  conceiTe  a  measure  more  irritAting  to  the  national 
pride,  but  the  defences  had  been  so  deplorably  neglected  that  in 
case  of  iavasion  it  might  have  proved  very  necessary.  As  Lord 
Waldegrave  wrote, '  we  first  engaged  in  a  war  and  then  began 
to  prepare  ourselves.'  Ah  Pitt  himself  said,  the  country  was  so 
unnerved  *  that  20,000  men  &om  Fiance  could  shake  it.' 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  alarms  of  a  French  inva- 
sion were  groundless,  and  that  the  real  object  of  the  movement 
of  troops  in  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  Brittany  was  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  £ngli§h  Government  from  an  expedition  that 
was  fitting  out  at  Toulon  for  an  attack  upon  Minorca.  The  design 
was  perfectly  successful.  The  English  Government  continued 
to  disbelieve  in  the  Toulon  expedition  till  it  was  too  late  to  in- 
tercept it,  and  on  April  10, 1756,  a  fleet  of  twelve  sbips  of  the 
line,  with  an  army  of  about  14,000  men'  under  the  command 
of  that  old  voluptuary  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  sailed  unmolested 
from  Toulon  for  Minorca,  where  a  landing  was  effected  without 
opposition  on  April  17.  The  British  troops,  under  General 
Blakeney,  numbered  less  than  3,000  men,  and  they  at  once  aban- 
doned the  open  towns  as  indefensible,  and  concentrated  themselves 
in  the  Castle  of  St.  Philip,  which  the  French  proceeded  to  besiege. 
It  was  imposaible  that  it  could  long  hold  out  without  succour, 
but  three  days  before  the  French  expedition  had  started  from 
Toulon,  the  Government,  being  at  last  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  the  danger,  had  sent  out  Admiral  Byng,  with  ten  ships  of  tl^ 
line,  to  defend  Minorca.  Every  stage  of  the  expedition  exhibited 
mis  management  or  timidity.  The  ships  of  Byng  were  miserably 
ill-manned,  and  they  had  to  be  partially  refitted  at  Gibraltar. 
Scarcely  any  marines  were  taken  on  board,  and  only  a  single 
raiment  for  the  relief  of  Minorca.  Byng  was  directed  to  demand 
a  battalion  at  Gibraltar  to  reinforce  the  little  army  of  Blake- 
ney; but  the  commander  having  called  a  council  of  war,  it 
pronounced  the  garrison  to  be  so  weak  that  no  soldiers  could  be 

'  From  13,000to  H,000,acooTdiDg  taiy  Memoirt,  i.  p.  468.  According 
to  Bjng.  See  hia  letter  to  the  Ad-  to  anotber  venion  the  French  uDin. 
minlty,  in  lieatsoii'a  yaral  and  Mili-      bered  16,000. 
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spared  without  imminent  danger.  On  May  15  war  had  been  st 
last  declaied  by  England  against  France,  and  on  the  19th  th« 
fleet  of  Byng  appeared  o£F  Minorca,  where  it  was  next  day  encoon- 
tered  by  the  French.  After  a  partial  and  indeoirive  engagement, 
night  drew  on,  and  the  Admiral,  having  stimmoned  a  council 
of  war,  represented  to  it  that  in  his  opinion  the  relief  of  St. 
Fhilip'switb  his  present  resources  was  impracticable.  He  urged 
that  the  Frencli  fleet  was  superior  to  his  own  in  men  and  metal, 
that  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  complete  naval  victory 
could  save  Minorca,  that  there  were  scarcely  any  troops  to  be 
landed,  that  in  the  absence  of  marines  those  few  were  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  fleet,  and  that  even  if  they  were  thrown 
into  the  castle  they  would  be  quite  insufQcient  to  save  it.  He 
added  that  Gibraltar  might  very  probably  at  this  very  time  be 
attacked,  and  that  owing  to  the  weakness  of  its  garrison  it 
would  be  in  great  danger  if  the  only  British  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean were  destroyed.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  deter- 
mined, with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  council,  to  draw  off 
his  fleet,  to  cover  Gibraltar,  and  to  await  reinforcements. 

St.  Philip's,  left  to  itself,  was  taken,  after  a  bravo  resistance, 
on  June  28  ;  and  thus  Minorca,  which  contained  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fruits  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  passed  into  French 
bands.' 

In  America  the  war  was  less  eventful,  but  hardly  more  suc- 
cessful. After  the  disaster  of  General  Braddock,  a  slight 
success  had,  it  is  true,  illumined  the  English  fortunes.  In  the 
September  of  1755,  General  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
rather  more  than  3,000  colonists  and  Indians,  had  defeated  an 
almost  equal  French  force  under  General  Dieskau,  near  Lake 
Geoi^,  and  the  French  commander,  mortally  woimded,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  bis  enemies.  But  no  results  followed,  and  in  the 
August  of  the  following  year  the  important  fort  of  Oswego  was 

'  All  the  more  important  docu- 
menta  and  facu  relating  to  tbia  ex- 
pedition aie  collected  in  Boatson. 
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cuptored  by  Montcalm,  and  1,600  men  and  about  120  cauum 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  French.  Numerically  the  French 
colonista  were  but  a  handful  as  compared  witii  the  English,  but 
by  superior  energy  and  skill  they  had  hitherto  on  the  whole 
maintained  aa  ascendency  in  the  war. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  Europe  and  in  America  that  the  year  1756 
was  disastrous.  Almost  ever  since  the  Peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle, 
the  French  and  English  colonists  in  India  had  been  contending 
against  each  other  by  intrigues  and  sometimes  by  anna.  Ou  the 
French  side,  since  the  recall  and  di^;race  of  Labourdonnais, 
Dnpleiz  was  without  a  rival,  and,  though  miserably  neglected  by 
the  Home  Oovemment,  he  bad  done  very  much  to  extend  the 
dominions  of  France.  Vain,  ostentatious,  and  perfectly  unprin- 
cipled, he  was  yet  admirably  adapted  to  build  up  a  great 
Oriental  empire.  His  ambition  was  boundless.  He  was  eminently 
skilful  both  in  intrigue  and  in  organisation,  and  he  discovered 
with  the  eye  of  a  true  statesman  the  real  conditions,  weaknesaeB, 
and  tendencies  of  Indian  politics.  He  was  the  first  European 
statesman  who  understood  the  possibility  of  giving  to  native 
soldiers  the  discipline  and  the  efficiency  of  a  Eujopeanarmy,  who 
clearly  realised  the  immense  superiority  in  war  of  a  small  disci- 
plined force  over  the  great  native  armies  of  India,  and  who 
engaged  on  a  large  scale  and  with  real  knowledge  in  native 
contests.  On  the  death  of  Aunmgzebe,  in  1707,  the  great 
Mogul  empire  bad  fallen  into  a  condition  of  complete  atrophy, 
if  not  dissolution;  the  real  power  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  multitude  of  nabobs  or  viceioys,  who,  while  owning  a  nomi- 
nal allegiance  to  the  Court  of  Delhi,  had  become  in  &ct  inde- 
pendent and  liereditary  sovereigns  in  their  several  provinces, 
while  in  the  absence  of  any  strong  central  authority  the  country 
was  torn  by  repeated  rebellions,  invasions,  and  disputed  succes- 
sions. Under  circumstances  so  fevourable  for  a  policy  'of 
a^randisement,  Dupleix  adopted  with  great  skill  the  course  of 
selecting  his  own  candidate  in  cases  of  disputed  succession,  de- 
ciding the  conflict  by  P'rench  arms  and  obtaining  as  his  reward 
immense  concessions  of  territory  or  power.   He  thus,  after  a  few 
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years  of  able  and  audacious  policy,  succeeded  in  establiehing  an 
almost  complete  ascendency  over  the  Camatic,  and  indeed  ovm 
the  whole  of  the  Deccan,  and  became  by  far  the  greatest  poten- 
tate in  India.  The  Englisli  watched  his  progress  with  great 
jealousy  and  alarm,  but  for  a  considerable  period  they  were 
unable  to  arrest  it,  and  they  feared  with  much  reason  that  the  ctn- 
solidation  of  French  power  in  the  Camatic  would  be  followed  in 
the  next  war  by  the  subjugation  of  Madras.  They  accordingly 
threw  their  whole  energies  into  the  contest,  and  by  the  military 
skill  of  Lawrence,  and  especially  of  Clive,  who  was  then  a  yonng 
captain  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  the  whole  aspect  of  affain 
was  gradually  changed.  In  1752  and  1753,  while  there  was 
still  peace  between  England  and  France,  war  was  raging  in 
the  Camatic,  and  after  several  brilliant  Eoglish  victories,  tlte 
French  power  in  that  province  was  almost  shattered.  The  vic- 
tory was  completed  by  the  French  Government  itself^  who 
recalled  and  disgraced  Dupleix  in  1754,  leaving  the  EngliA 
candidate  andisputed  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and  giving  India 
a  short  interval  of  peace.  But  in  1756  a  new  danger  had  arisen 
from  another  quarter.  Sturajab  Dowlah,  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  ferocious  of  the  princes  of 
India,  having  quarrelled  with  the  English  on  some  trivial  pre- 
test, marched  upon  Calcutta,  captured  both  the  town  and  fort 
after  a  very  short  resistance,  and  in  the  fierce  heat  of  an 
Indian  June  his  soldiers  thrust  146  English  prisoners  for  a 
whole  night  into  the  Black  Hole,  a  prison  cell  only  eighteen 
feet  by  fourteen,  from  which  in  the  morning  but  twenty-three 
came  forth  alive. 

Long  before  the  news  of  this  ghastly  tragedy  had  reached 
Europe,  the  cloud  of  war  which  had  been  slowly  gathering 
over  Germany  had  burst.  Frederick  had  certain  knowledge  that 
a  league  comprising  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Saxony,  was 
formed  against  his  little  State  of  five  million  inhabitants.  No 
other  country  in  proportion  to  its  population  was  so  purely  mili- 
tary as  Prussia,  and  its  army,  under  the  skilful  direction  of  the 
King,  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  efficiency  ;  hijt  the  dispro- 
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portion  of  numbers  was  bo  overwhelming  that  ruin  appeared  in* 
evitable.  The  only  possibility  of  success  lay  in  a  sudden  attack 
which  niight  crush  some  members  of  the  league  before  they 
were  prepared,  and  disconcert  the  plans  of  the  others.  France 
was  not  yet  ready  to  enter  into  the  field.  Bussia  was  very 
distant,  and  rapid  successes  in  Saxony  and  Austria  might 
even  now  change  the  course  of  events.  At  the  end  of  July, 
1756,  Frederick  despatched  a  peremptory  message  to  Maria 
Theresa,  demanding  an  explanation  of  the  military  preparations 
of  Austria,  and  on  receiving,  as  he  expected,  an  evasive  answer, 
he  at  once  marched  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  upon  Dresden. 
The  Saxon  army,  which  consisted  of  about  18,000  men,  retired  to 
Fima,  where  it  was  at  once  blockaded.  Dresden  was  captured. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  prevent  it, 
the  door  of  the  archive-room  was  forced,  the  original  documents 
disclosing  the  circumstances  of  the  league  against  Frederick 
were  abstracted,  and  their  publication  amply  justified  in  the 
eyes  both  of  contemporaries  and  of  posterity  the  invasion  of 
Saxony.  Ad  Austrian  army,  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  Frede- 
rick, and  commanded  by  Marshal  Browne — whom  Xevenhiiller, 
when  dying,  had  pronounced  to  be  the  ablest  general  in  the 
\ustnan  service— marched  to  the  relief  of  the  blockaded  Saxons ; 
and  Frederick,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  before  Pima,  has- 
tened with  the  remainder  to  meet  the  Austriang.  The  battle 
took  place  on  Oct,  I,  at  Lobositz,  a  village  within  the  Bohemian 
frontier.  It  was  long,  bloody,  and  admirably  contested,  but 
Frederick  ultimately  compelled  the  Austrians  to  retreat,  though 
his  own  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  greater  than  those  of 
the  enemy.  Browne  made  another  gallant  but  unsuccessful  a^ 
tempt  to  relieve  the  Sasons,  and  on  the  16th  the  whole  Saxon 
army  capitulated.  Their  sovereign  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
Polish  dominions.  The  officers  were  dismissed  on  parole.  The 
soldiers  were  compelled  to  enlist  in  the  Prussian  army,  and 
Frederick  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Dresden,  where  he  levied 
crushing  contributions  on  the  Saxons  for  the  support  of  the  war.* 
<  Frederick,  Bitt.  dst  Sept  Aiu.  Cwlrlc,  HitUny  of  Fnderick  tU  Ortat. 
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While  those  events  were  taking  place  abroad  the  distrust 
of  the  mismanagement  of  Newcastle  was  becoming  stroDger 
and  stronger  in  England,  and  the  Government,  in  Bpit«  of  its 
Parliamentary  majority,  was  manifestly  sinking.  In  October 
1756,  Fox  sealed  its  fate  by  deserting  his  colleagues.  He  com- 
plained that  Newcastle  monopolised  power,  withheld  his  confi- 
dence, and  mismanaged  affairs,  and  he  was  too  clear-sighted 
not  to  perceive  that  the  Government  was  doomed,  and  that  bis 
safest  course  was  to  abandon  it.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench  became  vacant,  and  Murray 
insisted  upon  obtaining  it.  Newcastle  still  made  deeperate 
efforts  to  avert  resignation.  He  tried  in  vain  by  high  political 
offers  to  induce  Murray  to  abandon  or  defer  his  intention.  He 
endeavoured  in  turn  to  persuade  Pitt  once  more  to  join  the  ad- 
ministration, Lord  Egmont  to  accept  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  Granville  to  take  the  first  place  in  a  Govern- 
ment of  which  Newcastle  should  be  a  member.  Every  attempt, 
however,  was  in  vain,  and  in  November  1756  he  resigned. 
Lord  Hardwicke  accompanied  him  into  opposition,  and  Lord 
Anson,  whose  reputation  was  much  sullied  by  the  expedition 
against  Minorca,  was  at  the  same  time  dismissed. 

The  King  entrusted  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry  to 
Fox,  who  made  overtures  to  Pitt,  but  the  latter  peremptorily 
refused  to  serve  with  his  rival.  This  combination  having  failed, 
a  Government  was,  after  much  and  difficult  negotiation,  formed 
in  December  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Pitt,  and  supported 
by  the  Grenville  connection.  In  this  administration  Devonshire 
succeeded  Newcastle  as  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
Legge  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Pitt  succeeded  Fox 
as  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Temple  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty;  George  Grenville  succeeded  Dodington  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  ;  and  the  Great  Seal  was  put  in  commis- 
sion. Great  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  army,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  steps  of  Pitt  was  his  famous  measiire  of  form- 
iog  two  regiments  out  of  the  Highland  clans.  It  was  impor- 
tant as  providing  a  first  instalment  of  a  body  of  troops  who 
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have  never  been  surpassed,  and  still  mora  bo  as  drawing  into 
legitimate  channels  that  exuberant  martial  spirit  which  was  the 
secret  of  the  insurrections  and  the  anarchy  of  the  Highlands, 
and  associating  the  military  enthusiasm  of  the  Scotch  with 
the  existing  dynasty.  The  merit  of  Pitt,  however,  in  carrying 
it  has  been  exaggerated.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  an 
old  recommendation  of  Duncan  Forbes.'  It  had  been  warmly 
approved  of  by  Walpole,  and  its  expediency  was  again  pressed 
upon  the  Government  in  the  early  part  of  1 756.'  Pitt,  however, 
carried  it  into  effect,  be  provided  with  much  energy  for  reinforcing 
the  British  strength  in  America,  and  the  mere  pre-eminence  in 
the  Government  ofastatesnum  in  whom  the  nation  had  confidence 
did  something  to  brace  the  flagging  energies  of  his  countrymeD. 
But  it  Boon  appeared  evident  that  the  Government  could  not 
last.  Though  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  incontestably  and 
strongly  in  favour  of  Pitt,  though  the  circumstances  of  the  conn- 
try  were  such  that  the  presence  of  a  man  of  genius  and  eneigy  at 
the  head  of  affairs  was  of  trangccudent  importance,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Pitt  would  have  climbed  to  power  had  he  not  received 
the  warm  support  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  condescended  to 
gain  the  favour  of  Lady  Yarmouth,  the  mistress  of  the  King  ;*  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  first  administration  in  which  he  exercised  a 
preponderating  power  was  one  of  the  weakest  in  the  reign.  The 
majorityin  both  Houses  still  looked  on  Newcastle  as  their  chief; 
and  the  opposition  of  the  great  Pelham  interest,  and  the  am- 
biguous attitude  of  Fox,  were  fatal  to  the  Government.  Pitt 
during  mqst  of  the  winter  was  incapacitated  by  the  gout ;  and 
the  King,  though  well  satisfied  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
was  bitterly  hostile  both  to  Pitt  and  to  Temple.     In  February, 

'  See  Vol.  L  p.  3.  60  are  better  qualified  for  the  AmericMi 

'  See  a  remarkable  paper  of  recom-  war  than  the  Sooli  Highlanders,' — 

mendations  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Almon's  Aneedotts  ef  Chatham  \.  pp. 

Cumberland  in  May  1756,  and  by  his  166-167.     The  Bnggesiion  is  said  io 

order  delivered  U>  Pitt,  in  Dec.  1T56.  have  been  due  to  Iha  Duke  of  Argute. 
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of  Scotland  for  the  said  service  [that  Shelbume'a  Avtobiography.    Walde- 

of  America],  .  .  Somen  in  this  island  grave's  Memoin. 
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in  a  conversatioQ  with  Lord  Waldegrave,  he  summed  up  with 
amusing  femkness  his  opinion  of  their  tnerits.  He  complained 
that  Pitt  '  made  him  long  speeches  which  possibly  might  he 
very  fine  hut  were  gteatly  beyond  his  comprehension,  and  that 
his  letters  were  affected,  formal,  and  pedantic  ;  that  as  to  Temple, 
he  was  so  disagreeable  a  fellow  there  waa  no  bearing  him ;  that 
when  he  attempted  to  argue  be  was  pert  and  sometimes  insolent ; 
that  when  he  meant  to  be  civil  be  was  exceeding  troublesome  ; 
and  that  in  the  business  of  big  office  be  wag  totally  ignorant.'  Tite 
King  was  certainly  no  admirer  of  Newcastle,  but  he  now  turned 
to  him  in  despair,  and  anxiously  asked  Lord  Wald^rave  whe- 
ther the  old  statesman  would  again  undertake  the  man^ement 
of  affairs.  Lord  Waldegrave  described  the  Duke  as  in  his  usual 
condition, '  equally  balanced  between  fear  on  one  side  and  love  of 
power  on  the  other,'  '  eager  and  impatient  to  come  into  power, 
but  dreading  the  danger  with  which  it  must  be  accompanied.' 
*  I  know,'  answered  the  King,  '  he  is  apt  to  be  afraid,  therefore 
go  and  encourage  him  ;  tell  him  I  do  not  look  upon  myself  as 
King  whilst  I  am  in  the  hands  of  these  scoundrels ;  that  I  am 
determiued  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  rate ;  that  I  expect  his 
assistance,  and  that  he  may  depend  upon  my  favour  and  protec- 
tion.' The  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  the  same  time  strongly 
pressed  the  King  that  Pitt  and  Temple  should  be  turned  out 
without  further  deliberation,  and  he  desired  that  a  new  admin- 
iatiation  should  be  formed  before  he  set  out  for  Hanover,  where 
he  was  about  to  take  the  command  of  the  electoral  troops.' 

It  happened,  too,  that  on  one  important  question  both  Temple 
and  Pitt  had  incurred  some  transitory  unpopularity  in  a  manner 
that  was  greatly  to  their  honour.  When,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Newcastle  the  news  arrived  of  the  surrender  of 
Minorca,  the  indignation  against  Byng  ran  fierce  and  high.  He 
was  burnt  in  effigy  in  all  the  great  towns.  His  seat  in  Hert^ 
fordshire  was  assaulted  by  the  mob.  The  streets  and  shops 
swarmed  with  ballads  aud  libels  directed  against  him.  Addresses 
to  the  King  soon   poured   in  from   Dorsetshire,  Huntingdon, 

■  Waldegnve'i  Mnunn,  S&.98. 
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Bucbtagham,  Bedford,  Suffolk,  Sliropshire,  Surrey,  Somerset, 
Lancashire,  &om  most  of  the  great  towns,  and  especially  from 
the  city  of  London,  calling  for  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  fall  of  Minorca,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  people  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  blood. 
Newcastle,  terrified  to  the  utmost,  was  only  too  ready  to  offer 
up  any  scapegoat.  '  Oh,  indeed,  he  shall  be  tried  immediately^  , 
be  shall  be  hanged  directly,*  he  is  s^d  to  have  blurted  out  to  a 
deputation  from  the  City  who  came  to  him  with  representations 
against  the  admiral.  Fowke,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  was 
broken  by  the  King ;  and  Byng  on  his  arrival  was  at  once  put  in 
close  confinement,  and  soon  after  brought  before  a  court-mar- 
tial. The  trial  lasted  from  December  21,  I7fi6,  till  the  20th 
of  the  following  January.  The  court  fiilly  acquitted  Byng  of  all 
cowardice  and  of  all  disaffection,  but  while  adtnittiug  that  he  had 
acted  according  to  his  conscientious  judgment,  they,  after  much 
hesitation  and  delay,  pronounced  that  he  had  not  done  all  in  his 
power  to  destroy  the  French  ships  or  to  relieve  Minorca,  and 
that  he  was  accordingly  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty.  Originally 
the  Articles  of  War  left  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  courts-martial 
to  inflict,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  death  or 
whatever  other  penalty  they  pleased  in  cases  of  neglect  of  duty, 
but  about  three  years  before  the  trial  of  Byng  the  articles  had 
been  remodelled  and  the  capital  penalty  was  left  without  an 
alternative.  Thecourt,  however,  unanimously  accompanied  their 
sentence  by  a  recommendation  to  mercy,  and  also  by  a  very 
earnest  representation  to '  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral.'  *  We  cannot  help  laying  the 
distresses  of  our  minds  before  your  Lord8bii»  on  this  occasion,' 
they  wrote, '  in  finding  ourselves  under  a  necessity  of  condemn- 
ing a  man  to  death  from  the  great  severity  of  the  12th  Article 
of  War,  part  of  which  he  falls  under,  and  which  admits  of  no 
mitigation  even  if  the  crime  should  be  committed  by  an  error  of 
judgment  only ;  and  therefore  for  our  own  consciences'  sakes,  as 
well  as  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,  we  pray  your  Lordships  in  the 
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most  eamegt  manner  to  recommend  Mm  to  His    Majea^i 


It  appeared  almost  incredible  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  sentence  Hhould  have  been  carried  out,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
navy  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  court-martial  was  strongl; 
and  unequivocally  in  favour  of  remission.  Pitt  bravely  urged 
its  propriety  both  publicly  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  closet  of  tiie 
King,  but  without  effect.  *  You  have  taught  me,'  said  the  King, 
when  Pitt  spoke  of  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  'to  look  for  the  sense  of  my  subjects  in  another 
place  than  the  House  of  Commons.'  Temple  was  equally 
courageous,  but  with  Im  usual  absence  of  tact  he  mortally 
offended  the  King  by  some  expreBsions  which  he  let  fall,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  compared  the  conduct  of  the  admiral  with 
that  of  the  King  at  the  Battle  of  Oudenarde.*  The  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  court-martial  again  individually  urged  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  gross  injustice  of  executing  the  admiral 
fof  what  was  a  mere  error  of  judgment;  and  Voltaire,  with 
characteristic  humanity,  sent  to  England  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  Kichelieu,  in  which  thatcommander  spoke  with  high  eul(^ 
of  Byng.  But  all  these  efforts  were  in  vain.  Xewcastle  and  his 
partisans,  though  out  of  office,  had  lost  little  of  their  power. 
They  imagined  that  by  the  execution  of  Byng  they  could 
win  popularity,  secure  themselves  from  the  indignation  of  the 
nation,  and  assist  Lord  Anson,  who  had  been  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  when  the  disaster  took  place,  and  to  whose  neglect  it 
was  mainly  to  be  attributed.  Fox,  who  showed  on  this  occa- 
sion what  he  showed  more  conspicuously  in  the  next  reign 
— the  callous  selfishness  which  lay  below  his  superficial  good 
nature — made  great  use  of  the  unpopularity  of  Byng  as  a  party 
weapon  against  Pitt,  and  Lord  Hardwicke  steadily  laboured  f(w 
his  destruction.  The  unfortunate  admiral  exhibited  in  the  last 
days  of  life  an  admirable  courage ;  and  his  execution,  which 

'  Walpole'a  George  II.  pp.  226-  pole?,  which   appeared  incredible  lo 

231,  284-293.      BeatBon's  Narai  and  Mocaulay.  la  juirtl)-  corroborated  by 

MiiUary  M&mirin,  i.  GOI-fil3.  Lord  Waldegravc.     Stemmrt,  pp.  93- 

•  Thii  Btktement  of  Horace  Wal-  94. 
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took  place  oa  March  14,  reflected  much  more  real  discredit  upon 
the  nation  that  demanded  it  than  the  military  dieaster  vhich 
caiuedlt.' 

The  execution  of  Byng,  however,  did  nothing  to  restore  the 
popularity  of  Kewcastle,  and  his  oppoaition  to  it  did  no  lasting 
injury  to  that  of  Pitt.  On  April  5,  1757,  three  weeks  after  the 
tragedy  had  been  consummated,  the  King  etruck  the  blow  he 
had  for  some  time  meditated.  Temple  was  duimissed ;  a  few 
days  later  Pitt  underwent  the  same  fate,  and  after  a  term  of 
ofBce  of  less  than  five  months  the  whole  ministry  was  dissolved. 
It  was  followed  by  a  very  significant  outburst  of  popular  feeling. 
The  stocks  fell.  The  Common  Council  voted  the  freedom  of 
the  City  to  both  Pitt  and  Legge.  *  For  some  weeks,'  in  the 
words  of  Horace  Walpole, '  it  rained  gold  boiea,'  and  the  nation 
showed  beyond  dispute  that  the  statesman  who  was,  beyond  all 
others,  the  most  disliked  by  tbe  King  and  by  the  most  consider- 
able of  tbe  great  nobles,  was  also  the  statesman  in  whom  alone 
the  English  people  had  real  confidence.  For  eleven  weeks  after 
his  &11  England  was  without  a  Government,  and  during  all  this 
time  a  great  war  was  raging,  difficulties  and  dangers  were  accu- 
mulating, the  reputation  of  the  country  .had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  and  without  a  single  real  political  principle  being  at  issue, 
the  statesmen  were  divided  by  the  most  implacable  hostility. 
At  last,  after  numerous  abortive  attempts  and  unsuccessful  com- 
binations in  which  Newcastle  bore  the  chief  part,  it  became 
evident  to  most  men  that  the  union  of  the  parliamentary  influx 
ence  of  Newcastle  and  of  the  genius  and  popularity  of  Pitt  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  in  June  1757  a  coalition  ministry 
was  formed  which  was  the  most  successful  in  English  history,  and 
which  speedily  restored  the  fortunes  of  tbe  nation.  Newcastle 
returned  to  the  Treasury.  Legge  became  again  Chancellor  of 
tbe  Exchequer.  Pitt  and  Lord  Holdemesse  were  Secretaries  of 
State.  Temple  became  Privy  Seal,  and  Anson,  to  the  surprise 
and  indignation  of  many,  resumed  his  post  at  the  Admiralty. 
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misfortune  when  Parliament  is  unable  to  transfer  authoritf 
to  more  efficient  hands  without  altering  the  whole  svBtem  <A 
national  policy ;  yet,  when  the  lines  of  party  demarcatioD  are 
strongly  drawn,  it  is  often  impossible  to  do  so.  In  times  when 
party  divisions  cease  to  coincide  with  any  clear  division  of  prin- 
ciples, power  will  naturally  pass  to  the  ablest  statesman ;  in 
other  times,  to  the  representative  of  the  dominant  principle^ 
Besides  this,  it  is  at  a  time  when  tlie  conflict  of  parties  is  in  a 
great  degree  intermitted)  that  social  reforms  and  administrative 
improvements  have  most  prospect  of  being  attended  to. 

At  the  period  I  am  describing,  however,  the  absence  of  party 
divisions  concurred  with  a  great  weakness  of  popular  control,  and 
with  an  almost  complete  absence  of  a  reforming  spirit  among 
politicians,  while  the  immense  corrupt  influences  that  had  been 
gradually  matured  and  concentrated,  had  made  the  chief  political 
power  in  the  nation  almost  hereditary  in  a  few  femilies.  The 
voice  of  the  people  was,  it  ia  true,  still  sufficiently  powerful — 
with  the  assistance  of  some  minor  influences —to  force  Pitt 
into  the  ministry ;  and  the  character  of  Parliament  was  still 
so  popular  that  Newcastle,  in  spite  of  his  large  majority,  was 
unable  to  carry  on  the  government  in  opposition  to  the  most 
powerful  speakers.  But  yet  a  Email  number  of  great  noble- 
men bad  acquired  a  complete  control  over  so  large  a  proportion 
of  seats  that  their  combination  mode  any  opposing  administra- 
tion impossible ;  no  government  could  be  carried  on  without 
them,  and  the  fluctuations  of  power  were  chiefly  governed  by 
their  competition.  And  while  the  pereonal  ambitions  of  tha 
great  families  broke  up  the  Parliament  into  numerous  small 
factions,  the  conduct  of  the  King  aggravated  the  difficiUty. 
His  point  of  view,  however  mistaken,  was  at  least  very  intelli- 
gible. He  boasted,  with  much  reason,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
long  reign  it  would  be  impossible  to  cite  a  single  case  in  which 
he  had  violated  the  constitution ;  but  hu  had  not  yet  fully 
acquiesced  in  the  fact  that  the  most  important  prerogative 
theoretically  conceded  to  him  had,  by  the  force  of  facts,  be- 
come  little  more  than  a  fiction.     He  was  told   that  it  was 
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hia  undoubted  right  to  choose  his  ministers;  and  he  contended 
that,  if  BO,  he  had  at  least  the  right  of  excluding  from  ofiBce 
statesmen  who  were  personally  otfensive  to  him.  Such  a  right 
cannot,  in  practice,  coexist  with  parliamentary  government ; 
but  we  can  hardly  blame  the  King  for  having  been  slow  to 
recognise  the  iact.  That  be  greatly  underrated  the  genius  of 
Pitt  is  very  tnie.  He  complained  that  he  was  totally  igno- 
rant of  foreign  affairs,  prolix,  pompous  and  affected  in  the 
closet  and  in  his  letters;  and  he  probably  shared  the  feeling 
that  appears  to  have  been  common,  that  he  was  a  mere 
visionary  rhetorician.  '  Pitt  used  to  call  me  madman,'  said 
old  Lord  Granville  after  one  of  the  cabinet  councils,  '  but  I 
never  was  half  so  mad  as  he.'  But  the  chief  causes  of  irritation 
were  the  violent  and  grossly  offensive  attacks  which  Pitt  had 
made  on  Hanover  and  on  the  Hanoverian  partialities  of  the  King, 
the  persistence  with  which  he  had  sought  popularity  by  pander- 
ing to  the  popular  jealousy  on  the  subject,  and  the  utterly  un- 
reasonable opposition  he  had  made  to  the  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Hanover  at  a  time  when  that  country  was  exposed  to 
imminent  danger  solely  on  account  of  an  English  quarrel  in 
America.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  King  should  have  bitterly 
relented  these  attacks,  nor  yet  that  he  should  have  pronounced 
the  English  notions  of  liberty  '  somewhat  singular,  when  the 
chief  of  the  nobility,'  as  he  complained,  *  chose  rather  to  be  the 
dependents  and  followers  of  a  Duke  of  Newcastle,  than  to  be 
the  friends  and  counsellors  of  their  sovereign.' ' 

He  yielded,  however,  at  last,  and  from  this  time  Pitt  had 
no  reason  to  complain.  Lord  Nugent  many  years  after  de- 
scribed in  the  House  of  Commons  one  of  the  early  interviews 
between  the  King  and  his  new  minister.  '  Sire,  give  me  your 
con6dence,'  said  Pitt, 'and  I  will  deserve  it.'  'Deserve  my 
confidence,'  was  the  answer, '  and  you  shall  have  it.'  The  pro- 
mise was  fully  kept,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
Pitt  was  scarcely  less  absolute  over  military  affairs  in  England 

'  See  Lord  WaldegiAve's  very  in-  pp.  132, 133.  Also  Walpolo'i  aoanmt 
telestlng  report  of  the  King's  cod-  of  this  period.  if*iiuiirt  ef  Oeorjt  II, 
■■ —   —1  this  nuktt«T.    Mtaunrt, 
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than  Frederick  the  Great  in  Pruseia.  Perceiving  clearly  the 
extreme  danger  of  divided  counsels  in  war,  he  even  asaumed 
8  complete  control  of  the  navy,  inaiating  that  the  correBpond- 
ence  of  the  naval  ofhcera  which  had  always  been  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  should  he  ^ven  over  to  him,  and  even 
that  the  Board  should  sign  deapatchea  which  he  wrote  without 
heing  privy  to  their  contents.'  Prom  the  middle  of  1757  to 
the  death  of  George  II.,  there  was  no  serious  opposition  to 
his  will,  and  the  history  of  England  was  little  more  than  the 
history  of  his  policy. 

We  may  here,  then,  conveniently  pause  to  examine  in  some 
detail  the  character  and  policy  of  this  most  remarkable  tnnn^ 
who,  in  spite  of  many  and  glaring  defects,  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  noblest,  as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest,  who  have  ever 
appeared  in  English  politics.  There  have,  perhaps,  been  Eng- 
lish statesmen  who  have  produced  on  the  whole  greater  and 
more  enduring  benefits  to  their  country  than  the  elder  Pitt, 
and  there  have  certainty  been  some  whose  careers  have  exhibited 
fewer  errors  and  fewer  defects ;  but  there  has  been  no  other 
statesman  whose  &me  has  been  so  dazzling  and  so  universal, 
or  concerning  whose  genius  and  character  there  has  been  so 
little  dispute.  As  an  orator,  if  the  best  test  of  eloquence  be  the 
influence  it  exercises  on  weighty  matters  upon  a  highly  culti- 
vated assembly,  he  must  rank  with  the  very  greatest  who  have 
ever  lived.  His  speeches  appear,  indeed,  to  have  exhibited  no 
pathos,  and  not  much  wit;  he  was  not  like  his  son,  skilful  in 
elaborate  statements ;  nor  like  Fox,  an  exhaustive  debater  ;  nor 
like  Burke,  a  profound  philosopher ;  nor  like  Canning,  a  great 
master  of  sparkling  fancy  and  of  playful  sarcasm;  but  he  fer 
surpassed  them  all  in  the  blasting  fury  of  his  invective,  in  the 
force,  Are,  and  majesty  of  a  declamation  which  thrilled  and 
awed  the  most  fastidious  audience,  in  the  burning  and  piercing 
power  with  which  he  could  imprint  his  views  upon  the  minds 
of  his  bearers.  Like  most  men  of  real  and  original  genius,  but 
unlike  the  great  majority  even  of  very  eminent  speakers,  his 
•  Thackera^'E  Life  of  OutOtcoK,  i.  203. 
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eloquence  did  not  consist  solely  or  mainly  in  the  ekilful  atrnc- 
tureand  the  Thetorical  collocation  of  bis  sentences.  Itabounded 
in  noble  thoughts  nobly  expressed,  in  almost  rhythmical  phrases 
of  imaginative  beauty  which  clung  like  poetry  to  the  memory, 
in  picturesque  images  and  vivid  epithets  which  illumined  with 
a  sudden  gleam  the  subjects  he  treated.  He  lived  at  a  time 
when  there  were  no  regular  parliamentary  reporters,  be  never 
appears  to  have  himself  corrected  a  speech,  the  remains  we 
possess  are  but  disjointed  fragments  or  palpably  inaccurate  re- 
collections, and  nearly  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  his 
death ;  but  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  there  are  few 
English  orators  who  have  left  so  many  passages  or  sentences 
or  turns  of  phraseology  which  are  still  remembered.  His 
comparison  of  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  Newcastle  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Saone,  his  denunciation  of  the 
employment  of  Indians  in  war&re,  his  defence  of  the  DisHenters 
af^ainst  the  charge  of  secret  ambition,  bis  appeal  to  the  his- 
torical memories  recorded  on  the  tapestry  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  his  contrast  between  the  iron  barons  of  the  past  and  the 
silken  barons  of  the  present,  his  eulogy  of  Magna  Charta,  his 
expansion  of  the  trite  maxim  that  every  Englishman's  house  is 
his  castle,  bis  descriptions  of  the  Church  of  England  as  '  a 
Calvinistic  creed,  a  Popish  liturgy,  and  an  Aroiiniaa  clergy," 
and  of  the  press  as  '  like  the  air,  a  chartered  libertine,'  are  all 
familiar,  while  hardly  a  sentence  is  remembered  from  the 
oratory  of  his  son,  of  Fox,  of  Plunket,  or  of  Brougham.  He 
possessed  every  personal  advantage  that  an  orator  could  desire — 
a  singularly  graceful  and  imposing  form,  a  voice  of  wonderful 
compass  and  melody,  which  he  modulated  with  consummate 
skill ;  an  eye  of  such  piercing  brightness  and  such  commanding 
power  that  it  gave  an  air  of  inspiration  to  his  speaking,  and 
added  a  peculiar  terror  to  his  invective.  The  weight  and  dignity 
of  a  great  character  and  a  great  intellect  appeared  in  all  he 
said,  and  a  certain  sustained  loftiness  of  diction  and  of  manner 
kept  him  continually  on  a  higher  level  than  his  audience,  and 
imposed  respect  upon  the  most  petulant  opposition. 
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In  the  histrionic  part  of  oratory,  in  the  power  of  conTcyi- 
ing  deep  impressions  by  gesture,  look,  or  tone,  be  appean 
indeed  to  have  been  unequalled  among  orators.  Probably 
the  greatest  actor  who  ever  lived  was  his  contemporary,  and 
the  most  critical  and  at  the  same  time  hostile  observers  de- 
clared that  in  grace  and  dignity  of  gesture  Chatham  was  not 
inferior  to  Qarrick.  But  notwithstandiiig  the  exquisitely 
finished  acting  displayed  in  their  delivery,  his  speeches  ex- 
hibited in  the  highest  perfection  that  quality  of  spontaneity 
which  so  broadly  distinguishes  the  best  modem  speaking  from 
the  prepared  harangues  of  antiquity.  They  were  scarcely  ever 
of  the  nature  of  formal  orations,  and  fhey  were  little  governed 
by  rule,  symmetry,  or  method.  They  usually  took  the  tone  of 
a  singularly  elevated,  rapid,  and  easy  conversation,  following  the 
course  of  the  debate,  passing  with  unforced  transitions,  and  with 
the  utmost  variety  of  voice  and  manner,  through  all  the  modes 
of  statement,  argument,  sarcasm,  and  invective ;  abounding  in 
ingenious  illustrations  and  in  unlooked  for  flashes,  digressing 
readily  to  answer  objections  or  to  resent  interruption,  and 
rising  in  a  moment  tmder  the  influence  of  a  stron  passion  or 
of  a  great  theme  into  the  grandest  and  most  majestic  declama- 
tion. In  hia  best  days  he  used  to  speak  for  hours  with  a  power 
that  never  flagged,  but  in  hia  latter  years  his  voice  often  sank, 
whole  passages  were  scarcely  audible  to  the  listeners,  and  his 
eloquence  shone  with  a  fitful  and  occasional,  though  still  a 
dazzling  splendour,  *  He  was  not,'  it  was  said,'  'like  Towushend, 
for  ever  on  the  rack  of  exertion,  hut  rather  lightened  upon 
bis  subject  and  reached  the  point  by  the  flashings  of  his  mind, 
which,  like  those  of  his  eye,  were  felt  but  could  not  be  followed.' 
He  rarely  involved  himself  in  intricate  or  abstract  speculation, 
or  in  long  trains  of  reasoning ;  but  no  one  was  a  greater  master 
of  those  brief,  keen  arguments  which  are  most  effective  in 
debate.  No  one  could  expose  a  fallacy  with  a  more  trenchant 
and  epigrammatic  clearness,  or  could  illuminate  his  case  with 
a  more  intense  vividness.     He  is  said  to  have  cared  less  for  the 
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right  of  reply  than  moet  great  speakers,  but  two  of  hia  most 
powerful  speeches — his  detailed  refutation  of  Grenville's  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  American  taxation  in  1766,  and  his  answer  in 
1777  to  Lord  Suffolk's  apology  for  the  employment  of  Indians 
in  war — were  replies. 

It  was  said  by  an  acute  critic '  that  both  his  son  and 
Charles  Fos  often  delivered  abler  speeches,  but  that  neither 
of  them  ever  attained  those  moments  of  transcendent  great- 
ness which  were  frequent  with  the  elder  Pitt,  and  that  he  alone 
of  the  three  bad  the  power  not  only  of  delighting  and  astonish- 
ing, but  also  of  overawing  the  House.  He  had  a  grandeur  and  a 
manner  peculiarly  his  own,  and  it  was  the  pre-eminent  character- 
istic of  his  eloquence  that  it  impressed  every  hearer  with  the 
conviction  that  there  was  something  in  the  speaker  immeasur- 
ably greater  even  than  his  words.  He  delighted  in  touching 
the  moral  chords,  in  appealing  to  strong  passions,  in  ai^^ng 
questions  on  high  grounds  of  principle  rather  than  on  grounds 
uf  detail.  As  Grattan  said,  '  Great  subjects,  great  empires, 
great  characters,  effulgent  ideas,  and  classical  illustrations, 
formed  the  material  of  his  speeches.'  Hie  imagination  was 
so  vivid  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  most  things  re- 
turned to  him  with  greater  force  the  second  time  than  the 
first.  His  diction,  though  often  rising  to  an  admirable  poetic 
beauty,  was  in  general  remarkably  simple,  and  his  speeches  were 
so  little  prepared  and  so  little  restrained  that  he  feared  to 
speak  when  he  had  any  important  secret  relating  to  the  subject 
of  debate  on  his  mind.  As  he  himself  said,  *  When  my  mind  is 
full  of  a  subject,  if  once  I  get  on  my  legs  it  is  sure  to  run  over.' 
In  the  words  of  Walpole, '  though  no  man  knew  so  well  how  to 
pay  what  he  pleased,  no  man  ever  knew  so  little  what  be  was 
going  to  say.'  But  yet,  as  is  often  the  case,  this  facility  of 
spontaneous  and  sudden  eloquence  was  only  acquired  by  long 
labour,  and  it  was  probably  compatible  with  a  careful  prepara- 
tion of  particular  passages  in  his  speeches.  Wilkes  described 
him  as  having  given  all  his  mind  '  to  the  studying  of  words 
'  Charles  Bnller. 
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and  rounding  of  sentences.'  He  bad  perused  Barrow's  sermoai 
as  a  model  of  style,  with  such  assiduity  that  he  could  repeat 
some  of  them  by  heart.  He  told  a  friend  that  he  had  nui 
over  Bailey's  English  dictionary  twice  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  detect  the  great  merit  of  the  styk 
of  Junius  as  a  model  for  oratx)ry,  and  be  recommended  some 
early  letters  which  that  writer  had  published  under  the  signatUR 
of  Domitian,  to  the  careful  study  of  his  son.  One  who  knew  him 
well '  described  him  as  so  fastidious  that  be  disliked  even  to  look 
upon  a  bad  print,  lest  it  should  impair  the  delicacy  of  his  tast& 
Yet  in  truth  that  taste  was  far  from  pure,  and  there  wm 
much  in  his  speeches  that  was  dorid  and  meretricious,  aod 
not  a  little  that  would  have  appeared  absurd  bombast  but 
for  the  amazing  power  of  his  delivery,  and  the  almost  magnetic 
fascination  of  his  presence.  The  anecdotes  preserved  of  the 
ascendency  he  acquired,  and  of  the  terror  be  inspired  in  the 
great  councils  of  the  realm,  are  so  wonderful,  and  indeed  so  un- 
paralleled, that  they  would  be  incredible  were  they  not  most 
abundantly  attested.  '  The  terrible,'  said  Charles  Butler,  '  was 
his  peculiar  power ;  then  the  whole  House  sank  before  him.'  '  His 
words,'  said  Lord  Lyttelton,  *  have  sometimes  frozen  my  you|ig 
blood  into  stagnation,  and  sometimes  made  it  puce  in  such  a 
hurry  through  my  veins  that  I  coidd  scarce  support  it.'  *  No 
malefactor  under  the  stripes  of  an  executioner,'  said  Glover, 
'  was  ever  more  forlorn  and  helpless  than  Fox  appeared  under 
the  lash  of  Pitt's  eloquence,  shrewd  and  able  in  Parliament  as 
Fox  confessedly  is.'  Fox  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  describes 
a  debate  on  a  contested  election,  in  which  the  member,  who  was 
accused  of  bribery,  carried  with  him  all  the  sympathies  of  the 
House,  and  kept  it  in  a  continual  roar  of  laughter  by  a  speech 
full  of  wit,  humour,  and  buffoonery.  '  Mr.  Pitt  came  down  from 
the  gallery  and  took  it  up  in  his  highest  tone  of  dignity.  "  He 
was  astonished  when  he  heard  what  had  been  the  occasion  of 
their  mirth.  Was  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
nuch  sure  foundations  that  they  might  venture  themselves  to 

'  Lord  Slielbume. 
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ibake  it?  Had  it  not  oa  the  contrary  been  diminislmig  for 
yeare,  till  now  we  are  brought  to  the  veiy  brink  of  a  precipice, 
vhen,  if  ever,  a  stand  must  be  made."  Then  followed  high 
jomplimenta  to  the  Speaker,  eloquent  exhortations  to  Wbigs  of 
3,11  coaditibna  to  defend  their  attacked  and  expiring  liberty, 
-'  unless  you  will  degenerate  into  a  little  assembly,  eerving  oo 
other  purpose  than  to  register  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  one  too 
powerful  a  subject."  .  .  .  Displeased  as  well  as  pleased  allow  it 
to  be  the  finest  speech  that  was  ever  made ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  by  his  first  two  periods  he  brought  the  House  to  a  silence 
and  attention  that  you  might  have  beard  a  pin  drop.'  On  two 
occasions  a  member  who  attempted  to  answer  him  was  so  dis- 
concerted by  his  glance,  or  by  a  few  fierce  words  which  he  uttered, 
that  be  sat  down  confused  and  paralysed  with  fear.  Charles  Butler 
asked  a  member  who  was  present  on  one  of  these  occasions  '  if 
the  House  did  not  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  figure  of  the  poor 
member ? '  'No  sir,'  he  replied,  '  we  were  all  too  much  awed 
to  laugh.'  No  speaker  ever  took  greater  liberties  with  his 
audience.  Thus,  when  George  Grenville  in  one  of  his  speeches 
was  urging  in  defence  of  a  tax  the  dlflEculty  of  discovering  a 
substitute :  '  Tell  me  where  it  should  be  placed ;  I  say,  tell 
me  where?'  he  was  interrupted  by  Pitt  humming  aloud  the 
refrain  of  a  popular  song,  '  Tell  me,  gentle  shepherd,  where  ? ' 
*  It^  gentlemen,  .  .  .'  began  Grenville,  when  Pitt  rose,  bowed, 
and  walked  contemptuously  out  of  the  House.  '  Sugar,  Mr. 
Speaker,'  he  once  began,  when  a  laugh  arose.  'Sugar,'  he 
repeated  three  times,  turning  fiercely  round,  'who  will  now 
dare  to  laugh  at  sugar  ? '  and  the  members,  like  timid  school- 
boys, sank  into  silence.  '  On  one  occasion,'  wrote  Grattan — who, 
when  a  young  man,  carefully  followed  his  speeches — 'on  address- 
ing Lord  Mansfield,  be  said,  "  Who  are  the  evil  advisers  of  his 
Majesty  ?  is  it  you  ?  is  it  you  ?  is  it  you  ?  "  (pointing  to  the 
ministers  until  he  came  near  Lord  Mansfield).  There  were 
several  lords  round  him,  and  Lord  Chatham  said,  "  My  Lords, 
please  to  take  your  seats."  When  they  sat  down  he  pointed 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  said,  "  la  it  yon  ?  Methinks  Felix 
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trembles." '  Grattan  adds,  with  much  truth,  'It  required  a 
great  actor  to  do  this.  Done  b;  anyone  else  it  would  have  been 
miserable.  ...  It  was  said  he  was  too  much  of  a  mountebank, 
hut  if  so  it  was  a  great  mountehauk.  Perhaps  be  was  not  h 
good  a  debater  as  his  son,  but  he  was  a  much  better  orator,  i 
greater  scholur,  and  a  far  greater  man.' ' 

It  is  manifest  that  while  hiB  eloquence  would  have  plaoed 
him  first,  or  amoug  the  first  of  orators,  in  auy  age  or  in  aaj 
country,  his  usual  style  of  speaking  was  only  adapted  to  a 
period  when  regular  reporters  were  unknown.  Parliamentary 
reporting  has  immeasurably  extended  the  influence  of  paiiia- 
mentary  speaking,  it  has  done  much  to  moderate  its  tone  and 
to  purify  it  from  extravagance  and  bombast,  but  it  is  extremely 
injurious  to  its  oratorical  character.  The  histrionic  part  of 
eloquence  has  almost  lost  its  power.  A  great  speaker  knows 
that  it  is  necessary  to  emasculate  his  statements  by  cau- 
tious, limitations,  and  qualifications  wholly  unnecessary  for  the 
audience  he  addresses,  but  very  essential  if  his  words  are  to  be 
perpetuated,  and  to  be  canvassed  by  the  great  public  beyond  the 
walls.  He  knows  that  language  which  would  exercise  a  thril- 
ling efTect  upon  a  heated  assembly  in  the  fierce  excitement  of  a 
midnight  debate  would  appear  insufferably  turgid  and  ex- 
aggerated if  submitted  the  next  day  to  the  cold  criticism  of 
unimpassioned  readers,  and  the  mere  fact  that  while  addressing 
one  audience  he  is  thinking  of  another,  gives  an  air  of  unreality 
to  his  speaking.  In  the  time  of  Pitt,  however,  reporting  was 
irregular,  fitful,  and  inaccurate.  The  real  aim  of  the  great 
orator  was  to  move  the  audience  before  him;  but  a  vague  report 
of  the  immense  power  of  his  speeches  was  commimicated  to  the 
country ;  and  detached  passages  or  phrases,  eminently  fitted  to 
stir  the  passions  of  the  people,  were  circulated  abroad. 

>  SeeanadmirablelEttcronPitU  mmn.     Lord   WnldeRrnve's  .¥Fn«rt. 

Rpeakin^;,  ia  UrattBo's   Li/e.    Orat-  Walpolc's  Afenoirt  of  George  IT.,  nnd 
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nUeenoei,     vol.    i.    139-166.      Tbac-  (uriu.    This  laat  book  has  thrown  » 

keray's   L}fe   ef   Chathant,   Almoa's  good  deal  of  additional  light  DpOD 

Antedattt  of  ChathaiA.    Glover's  Me-  the  elder  Pitt. 
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If  we  pass  fzom  the  oratory  of  Pitt  to  his  character,  we 
must  speak  with  much  mcve  qualification.  Hie  faults  were,  in- 
deed, many  and  very  grave,  but  they  were  redeemed  by  acme 
splendid  qualities  which  dazzled  his  coDtemporaries,  and  have 
perhaps  exercised  a  somewhat  diaproportionate  infiueuce  upon 
the  judgments  of  posterity.  He  was  entirely  free  from  all 
taint  or  suspicion  of  corruption.  Entering  public  life  at  a  time 
when  the  standard  of  political  honour  was  extremely  low, 
having,  it  is  said,  at  first  a  private  fortune  of  not  more  than 
lOOl.  a  year,  and  being  at  the  same  time  almost  destitute  of 
parliamentary  connection,  conscious  of  the  possession  of  great  ad- 
ministrative powers,  and  intensely  desirous  of  ofBee,  he  exhibited 
in  all  matters  connected  with  money  the  most  transparent  and 
fastidious  purity.  He  once  spoke  of  '  that  sense  of  honour 
which  makes  ambition  virtue,"  and  he  illustrated  it  admirably 
himself.  He  was  entirely  inaccessible  to  corrupt  offers,  and,  un- 
like the  great  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  not  content  with 
declaiming  when  in  opposition,  he  attested  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner  his  sincerity  when  in  power.  On  his  appoint- 
ment as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  in  1 746,  he  at  once  and  for  ever 
established  his  character  by  two  striking  instances  of  mag- 
nanimity. His  predecesaore  had  long  been  accustomed  to  invest 
in  government  securities  the  large  floating  balance  which  was 
left  in  their  hands  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  to  appro- 
priate the  interest,  and  also  to  receive  asaperquistteof  office  one 
half  per  cent,  of  all  subsidies  voted  by  Parliament  to  foreign 
princes.  These  two  sources  of  emolument  being  united  to  the 
regular  salary  of  the  office  made  it  in  time  of  war  extremely 
lucrative ;  and  though  they  had  never  been  legalised  they  were 
universally  recognised,  and  had  been  received  without  question 
and  without  opposition  by  a  long  line  of  distinguished  states- 
men. Pitt,  who  was  probably  the  poorest  man  who  had  ever 
filled  the  office,  refused  them  as  illegal,  and  when  the  King  of 
Sardinia  pressed  upon  him  as  a  free  gift  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
usual  deduction  from  his  subsidy,  he  at  once  declined  to  accept  it. 

Such  a  course  speedily  made  him  the  idol  of  tbe  i 
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period.  When  at  the  begituung  of  the  next  reign  the  oppo- 
nents of  Butts  had  lashed  to  fury  the  popular  prejudice  against 
the  Scotch,  Pitt,  thoi^h  himself  the  moat  formidable  adversary 
of  the  Scotch  favourite,  never  loat  an  importunity  of  rebuking 
this  prejudice  with  the  stemest  and  most  eloquent  indignation. 
When  Wilkes  had  become  the  idol  of  the  multitude,  Pitt,  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  exerting  all  his  powers  to  defend  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  popular  hero  to  Bit  in  Parliament, 
scornfully  disclaimed  all  eympathy  with  him,  describing  him  aa 
'a  blasphemer  of  his  Ch>d,  and  a  libeller  of  his  King.'  When 
the  Americans,  defending  the  principles  of  liberty,  had  broken 
into  open  rebellion,  Pitt  defied  the  whole  national  feeling  of 
England  by  exclaiming  in  Parliament,  '  I  rejoice  that  America 
has  resisted^three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings 
of  liberty  aa  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves  would  have  been 
lit  instnunentfi  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest.* 

Great  disinterestedness,  great  courage,  and  great  patriotism, 
united  with  an  intense  love  of  liberty,  with  splendid  talents, 
and  with  splendid  success,  were  sufiScient  to  overbalance  and 
sometimes  to  conceal  faults  that  would  have  ruined  an  inferior 
man.  No  impartial  judge,  indeed,  who  considers  the  career  of 
Pitt,' can  fail  to  admit  that  it  was  disfigured  by  the  grossest  in- 
consistencies, and  was  in  some  of  its  parts  distinctly  dishonooi^ 
able.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  a  &mily  which  had  acquired 
considerable  wealth  in  India — chiefly  by  the  sale  of  the  largest 
diamond  then  known ;  and  which,  though  not  noble,  was  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  Stanhopes,  and  counted  among  its 
property  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum.  At  Eton  and  Oxford  he 
formed  intimacies  with  many  men  who  afterwards  had  hi^ 
piMitiouB  in  politics.  He  travelled  for  a  time  in  France 
and  Italy,  obtained  on  his  return  a  cometcy  in  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  and  entered  Parliament  for  Old  Sarum  in  1735,  being 
then  about  twenty-seven.  He  at  once  attached  himself  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  in  violent  opposition  to  his  &ther 
and  to  t^e  Government,  and  became  one  of  the  moat  impetuous 
assailants  of  Walpole.     He  was  one  of  tbe  fiercest  of  that 
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Bidered  only  as  a  proviace  to  a  denpicable  electorate.'  He 
opposed  the  address  to  the  King  after  the  Battle  of  Dettia- 
gen ;  he  more  than  ineinuated  that  the  reports  of  the  King's 
courage  during  the  battle  were  untrue ;  he  spoke  of  his  '  absurd, 
ungrateful,  and  perfidious  partiality  for  Hanover ; '  he  declared 
that  the  public  wel&ire  demanded  the  separftUon  of  Hanover 
from  England ;  he  dilated  upon  the  *  cowardice '  of  the  Hanove- 
rian  troops,  and  upon  the  imaginai;  indignities  offered  to  the 
British  soldiers;  and  exaggerated  with  malignant  eloquence 
every  petty  misconduct  of  the  foreign  allies.  He  objected  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  war,  laying  it  down  as  a  maxim  '  that 
we  should  never  assist  our  allies  upon  the  Ck>ntinent  with  any 
great  number  of  troops.' ' 

His  language  at  this  time  was  certainly  sufSciently  violent 
and  exaggerated.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there 
were  real  and  serious  grounds  for  complaining  that  Carteret  had 
subordinated  the  interests  of  England  to  those  of  Hanover. 
Much  must  be  allowed  for  the  excited  condition  of  the  nation, 
and  something  for  that  vehement  oratorical  temper  which 
naturally  leads  a  great  speaker  te  magnify  the  evil  of  what 
bis  judgment  pronounces  to  be  censurable,  and  to  express  his 
opposition  in  the  most  powerful  language.  With  the  country 
these  speeches  made  Pitt  eminently  popular,  and  in  Parliament 
he  was  greatly  feared;  but  by  the  leading  statesmen  be  was 
not  much  liked  or  trusted.  He  was  described  as  *  extremely 
supercilious  and  apt  te  mingle  passions  with  business;'  as  'a 
young  man  of  fine  parts,'  but  '  narrow,  not  knowing  much  of 
the  world,  and  a  little  too  dogmatical.' '  The  old  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  however,  in  a  private  letter  te  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, not  long  after  declared  that  Pitt  had  '  the  dignity  of  Sir 
W.  Windham,  the  wit  of  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  the  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  Sir  W.  Walpole.' 

He  soon,  however,  appeared  in  a  very  new  light.     He  was 

'  A  curions  collection  of  eitracia 
from  apeechei  of  Pitt  to  this  effect 
will  be  found  in  tha  Quartn'ly  Smimv, 
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extremely  deeirotu  of  office ;  aod  it  may  be  foirly  admitted  tfatt 
tfaia  desire  was  due  to  no  sordid  motive,  but  to  a  coDsciousnen 
of  his  extraordinary  powers,  and  to  a  wish  to  devote  them,  is 
a  period  of  great  military  decadeoce,  to  the  serrice  of  tb» 
country.  The  Felhams  fiilly  recogniEed  his  genius,  and  be 
speedily  formed  a  close  political  alliance  with  them.  This 
course  was  probably  the  only  one  which  then  opened  to  him  a 
prospect  of  political  power,  and  it  proved  eventually  of  great 
benefit  to  the  country  ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
was  something  at  least  singular  in  the  alliance  of  the  orator 
who  had  denounced  the  whole  policy  of  Walpole  with  the  nuMt 
unqualified  violence,  and  who  had  continually  thundered  against 
the  corruption  of  his  administration,  with  Henry  Pelbam,  who 
was  universally  regarded  aa  the  natural  heir  to  the  policy  of 
Walpole,  and  with  Newcastle,  who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in 
the  corruption  of  which  Walpole  had  been  accused.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may ;  the  alliance  was  a  very  firm  one,  and  was 
long  faithfully  observed.  When  tbe  Pelhams  constructed  the 
*  Broad-bottomed  Ministry  '  in  December  1744,  they  admitted 
several  of  Pitt's  friends  to  office,  and  would  have  made  Pitt 
himself  Secretary  at  War  but  for  the  positive  refiisal  of  the 
King.'  They  undertook,  however,  ultimately  to  break  down 
tbe  royal  opposition ;  and  on  this  understanding  Pitt  gave  them 
his  warm  and  unqualified  support.  He  resigned  bis  position  in 
tbe  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  had  hitherto  been 
the  most  vehement  opponent  of  the  system  of  carrying  on  the 
war  by  land,  and  had,  as  late  as  January  1 743-4,  made  the  policy 
of  maintaining  a  British  army  in  Flanders  tbe  special  object 
of  his  attack ;  ^  but  he  now  rose  from  his  sick  bed,  and  came 
down  to  the  House  to  deliver  an  eloquent  speech  in  support 
of  the  Pelham  project  of  strengthening  and  continuing  that 
army.  He  had  almost  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  abuse  in 
denouncing  Carteret  for  taking  Hanoverian  troops  into  British 
pay,  but  he  now   spoke  in  favour  of  the  Pelham   scheme   of 
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continuing  that  pay  in  an  indirect  form  by  increasing  the  buIh 
sidy  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  on  the  understanding  that  she 
should  take  the  Hanoverians  into  her  service.'  Nor  was  this  all. 
In  1746,  without  the  smallest  remonstrance  from  Fitt,  the 
Hanoverians  vere  again  taken  directly  into  British  pay,  and 
the  measure  forwhich  one  minister  was  driven  with  the  intensest 
obloquy  from  ofBce  was  quietly  adopted  by  his  successors. 

The  Pelbams  were  not  ungrateful  for  this  support.  I  have 
already  described  the  events  which  placed  Bath  and  Granville  in 
power  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  led  to  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  King.  The  proximate  cause  of  this  change  was 
the  pertinacity  with  which  Newcastle  uiged  upon  the  King  the 
claims  of  Pitt.  The  chief  condition  Newcastle  exacted  on  re- 
turning to  office  was  the  appointment  of  Pitt — not,  indeed,  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  at  War,  but  to  that  of  Vice-Treasurer  of 
Ireland,  from  which  he  was  speedily  promoted  to  that  of  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces.  The  admirable  pecuniary  disinterested- 
ness he  manifested  in  this  office  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
glaxing  and  almost  grotesque  inconsistency  of  his  conduct.  He 
who  had  done  all  in  his  power,  not  only  to  drive  Walpole  from 
office,  hut  also  to  persecute  him  to  death,  was  now  a  member  of 
a  Grovemment  consisting  chiefly  of  Walpole's  colleagues  and 
following  closely  in  Walpole's  steps.  He  who  had  made  Pai^ 
liament  ring  with  denunciations  of  the  payment  of  Hanoverian 
troops  now  voted  for  a  considerable  increase  of  the  Hanoverian 
subsidies.  He  who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  plunge  the 
nation  into  war  with  Spain  on  account  of  the  right  of  search, 
and  had  maintained  that  a  British  Government  must  at  all 
liazards  exact  from  the  Spaniards  a  complete  surrender  of  that 
right,  now  supported  the  Peace  of  Ais-la-Chapelle  which  con- 
cluded the  war  without  even  mentioning  the  right  of  search. 
He  who  had  made  himself  the  special  organ  of  the  popular  an- 
tipathy to  an  army  in  time  of  peace  now  strenuously  argued 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  when  the  war  was  terminated. 

'  Coie's  Ufe  of  Peliam,  i.  216. 
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It  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  intellectual  power  of  Pitt 
that  he  should  have  maintaiued  his  position  uushaken  when  hii 
career  was  Id  bo  maaj  respects  open  to  attack.  It  ia,  perhaps, 
a  still  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  impression  of  honest;  and 
sincerity  which  he  left  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  fluctuations,  he 
should  have  still  preserved  his  moral  ascendency.  No  man,  in- 
deed, was  more  governed  in  his  judgment  by  the  vehement  feel- 
ings of  the  moment,  or  cared  less  to  reconcile  the  different  parts 
of  Ms  career.  When  a  member  urged  upon  him  the  neceaaity 
of  continuing  the  war  till  the  right  of  search  was  conceded,  lie 
simply  said  that  '  he  had  once  been  an  advocate  for  that  claim. 
It  was  when  he  was  a  young  man ;  but  now  he  was  ten  years 
older,  had  considered  public  afTairs  more  coolly,  and  was  cos- 
vinced  that  the  claim  of  no  search  respecting  British  vessels 
near  the  coast  of  Spanish  America  could  never  be  obtained  un- 
less Spain  was  so  reduced  as  to  consent  to  any  terms  ber  con- 
queror might  think  proper  to  impose.'  His  conversion  to  the 
expediency  of  armies  in  time  of  peace  was  attributed  to  the 
lesson  furnished  by  the  rebellion  of  1745.  His  abandonment 
of  ail  his  old  maxims  about  subsidising  foreign  troops  or  carry- 
ing on  continental  war  he  justified  on  the  ground  that  circimi- 
stances  had  changed  by  the  expulsion  from  office  of  the  minister 
who  was  in  Qerman  interests  ;  and  at  a  later  period  he'urged 
that  Hanover  was  endangered  on  account  of  England,  or  that 
Frederick  was  the  most  formidable  adversary  of  France.  After 
the  death  of  Walpole  he  took  occasion  in  one  of  bis  speeches  to 
speak  of  that  minister  in  terms  of  warm  eulogy,  and  to  express 
his  regret  for  hia  own  opposition  to  the  Excise  Scheme.  In 
general  he  refused  to  enter  into  explanations,  and  took  a  very 
lofty  tone  with  all  who  ventured  to  hint  at  inconsistencies. 
'  The  honourable  member  had  quoted  his  words  exactly,  but 
mistook  the  meaning ;  which  was  not  to  give  offence  to  a  head 
BO  honourable  and  honest  as  his.  He  deprecated  any  invidious 
retrospect  as  to  what  had  passed  in  former  debates,  and  heartily 
wished  all  the  differences  they  had  occasioned  might  be  buried 
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in  oblinon,  uid  not  revived  again  to  the  reproach  of  any  gentle- 
man what«Yer.' 

He  supported  the  Felhanu  veiy  steadily  and  very  efficiently, 
and  they  cordially  recognised  his  merits.  <  I  think  him,'  said 
Felham  in  one  of  his  letters,  *  the  most  able  and  useful  man  we 
have  amongst  us ;  truly  honourable  and  strictly  honest.  He  is 
as  firm  a  friend  to  us  as  ve  can  wish  for,  and  a  more  useful 
one  there  does  not  exist.'  On  the  other  band,  it  most  be  ac- 
knowledged that  he  owed  a  debt  of  the  deepest  gratitude  to 
these  statesmen,  and  especially  to  Newcastle.  When  he  was 
still  young,  poor,  and  isolated,  they  had  taken  him  under  their 
{Hvtection,  bad  supported  him  with  the  whole  weight  of  Uieir 
unrivalled  parliamentary  influence,  and  had  made  it  for  years 
their  steady  object  to  overcome  the  antipathy  of  the  King. 
Newcastle  was  not  a  brave  man,  but  he  had  not  hesitated  for 
the  sake  of  Pitt  to  incur  the  bitterest  royal  displeasure,  and 
even  to  break  up  the  ministry  in  the  midst  of  the  rebellion, 
in  order  to  compel  the  King  to  admit  Pitt  to  office.  The  King 
never  forgave  it ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  foults  of 
Newcastle,  he  had  a  right  to  expect  much  gratitude  from  Pitt. 
Nor  was  Pitt  so  insensible  to  the  value  of  royal  favour  as  to  be 
inclined  to  underrate  the  service  that  was  done  to  him.  His 
language,  indeed,  when  suffering  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
King,  was  strangely  abject  and  unmanly.  '  Bearing  long  a  load 
of  obloquy  for  supporting  the  King's  measures,'  he  once  wrote 
to  Lord  Hardwicke,  *  and  never  obtaining  in  recompense  the 
smallest  remission  of  that  displeasure  I  vainly  laboured  to 
soften,  all  ardour  for  public  business  is  really  extinguished  in 
jny  mind.  .  .  .  The  weight  of  irremovable  royal  displeasure  is 
a  load  too  great  to  move  under ;  it  must  crush  any  man ;  it  has 
sunk  and  broken  me.  I  succumb,  and  wish  for  nothing  but  a 
decent  and  innocent  retreat.'^  On  another  occasion,  when 
Newcastle  bad  been  endeavouring,  aa  he  often  did,  to  soften  the 
feelings  of  the  King  towards  the  young  statesman,  Pitt  wrote : 
'  I  cannot  conclude  without  assuring  your  Grace  of  my  warmest 
'  Chatkam  Carre^mndenee,  1.  p.  lOS. 
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gratitude  for  the  kind  use  70U  were  bo  good  as  to  make  of  BOtne 
ezpressiona  iu  my  letter ;  nothing  can  touch  me  so  sensibly  a» 
any  good  ofBce  in  that  place  vhere  I  deservedly  stand  in  need 
of  it  BO  much,  and  where  I  have  so  much  at  heart  to  efface  the 
past  by  every  action  of  my  life.' ' 

Such  was  the  language,  such  were  the  obligations,  of  Pitt  to 
Newcastle,  at  a  time  when  the  former  was  still  struggllDg  into 
power.  How  he  requited  them  after  the  death  of  Felh&m, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  obtained  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  has  been  already  described.  His  conduct  at  this  period 
of  his  career  is  often  passed  over  much  too  lightly.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  fierce  conflict  between  Hardwicke  and  Fox 
ai  a  time  when  they  were  both  prominent  ministers  in  the  same 
Government  sufficiently  shows  the  imperfection  of  the  discipline 
then  prevailing  in  the  administration ;  but,  still,  the  conduct  of 
a  subordinate  minister  who,  while  retaining  office,  makes  it  his 
main  object  to  discredit  his  official  superiora,  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. And  Pitt  adopted  this  course  through  the  mere  spite  of 
a  disappointed  place-hunter,  and  his  hostility  was  directed 
against  the  statesman  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  single 
politician,  he  owed  the  success  he  had  hitherto  achieved.  At 
the  very  time  when  he  thus  revolted  i^inst  Newcastle,  be  was 
actually  sitting  in  Parliament  for  one  of  the  Pelham  boroughs.* 
The  excuses  which  have  been  made  for  him  on  the  ground  of 
the  crude  judgments  and  vehement  passions  of  a  young  man, 
of  the  low  standard  of  political  morality,  of  the  jealousies  and 
fretfulness  of  Newcastle,  or  of  the  mismanagement  of  public 
affairs,  can  amount  only  to  a  palliation,  not  a  justification,  of 
his  proceedings.  Pitt  was  not  a  very  young  man  when  he  came 
into  Parliament;  he  was  forty-six  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Pelham ;  and  his  conduct  exhibited  far  graver  defects  than 
mere  violence,  impatience,  or  inconsistency. 

There  were  also  faults  of  another  deseiiption  which  greatly 
impaired  his  career.     That  nervous  irritability  which  frequently 

L  p.  2T1. 
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accompaniea  great  mental  powers,  and  which  the  coofljcts  of 
Parliament  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  aggravate,  was  in  his  case 
inteneified  by  disease ;  and  it  reached  a  point  which  seemed 
sometimes  hardly  compatible  with  sanity.  Canning,  at  a  later 
period,  exhibited  a  somewhat  similar  irritability ;  but  the  sen- 
sitiveness which  in  Canning  was  shown  by  acute  suffering  under 
attack,  with  Chatham  assumed  the  form  of  an  almost  super- 
human arrogance.  His  natural  temperament,  bis  consciousnen 
of  the  possession  of  unrivalled  powers,  his  contempt  for  the 
corrupt  politicians  about  him,  and  his  determination  to  make 
the  voice  of  the  people  beard  amid  the  intrigues  of  party,  con- 
tributed to  foster  it.  In  debate  his  transcendent  eloquence, 
and  especially  his  powers  of  invective,  enabled  him  in  a  great 
measure  to  crush  opposition  even  when  he  could  not  win  votes ; 
but  it  was  in  the  management  of  party  that  his  fierce  and  un- 
governable temper  was  most  fatal  to  Ms  career.  *  His  language,* 
as  General  Conway  once  said,  '  was  of  a  kind  seldom  heard  west 
of  Constantinople.'  His  imperious  and  dictatorial  manners  made 
him  in  his  latter  days  of  all  politicians  the  most  difficult  to  co- 
operate with,  and  contributed  perhaps  as  much  as  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  great  families  to  the  disunion  of  the  Whigs. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  singularly  theatrical  and  affected. 
His  speeches  owed  much  of  their  charm  to  the  most  consum- 
mate acting,  and  he  carried  his  histrionic  turn  into  every 
sphere  in  which  he  moved.  As  Goldsmith  said  of  Crarrick,  he 
never  seemed  natural  except  when  acting.  In  his  intercourse 
with  his  most  intimate  friends,  in  the  most  confidential  trans- 
action of  business,  he  was  always  strained  and  formal,  assum- 
ing postures,  studying  efi'ects  and  expressions.  His  dress,  his 
sling,  his  crutch,  were  all  carefully  arranged  for  the  most  pri- 
vate interview.  His  under  secretaries  were  never  suffered  to 
sit  in  his  presence.  His  letters — whether  he  was  addressing  a 
minister  on  affairs  of  state,  or  exhorting  his  young  nephew 
to  guard  against  the  ungraeefulness  of  laughter '—  were  tumid, 
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formal,  and  affected.  He  told  Lord  Shelbume  that,  even  indo- 
peDdently  of  consideratioua  of  health,  he  would  always,  ibr 
reasons  of  policy,  live  a  few  miles  out  of  town.  He  performed 
many  noble  and  disiotereated  acts,  but  he  seldom  lost  ai^ht 
of  the  effect  they  might  produce.  He  performed  them  with 
an  elaborate  ostentation ;  and  simplicity,  modesty,  and  unob- 
trusive excellence  were  wholly  alien  to  his  character.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  in  his  family  circle  he  delighted  in  reading 
out  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  which  he  did  with  great 
pathos  and  power;  but  whenever  he  came  to  any  li^ht  or 
comic  parts,  he  immediately  stopped  and  gave  the  book  to 
some  member  of  his  family  to  read.  This  anecdote  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  whole  life.  He  never  unbent.  He  was  always 
acting  a  part,  always  self-conscious,  always  aiming  at  a  false 
and  unreal  dignity. 

These  faults  increased  with  aj^.  Success  and  admiration 
turned  bis  head,  and  the  seeds  of  a  nervous  disease  that  had  a 
close  afiSnity  to  insanity  contin  ^lly  affected  him.  With  all 
his  brilliant  qualities  he  was  not  one  of  those  great  men  who 
retain  the  simplicity  of  their  character  in  the  most  splendid 
positions,  moving  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  undisturbed  by  the 
admiration  of  which  they  are  the  object.  As  his  mind  grew 
more  and  more  disordered,  he  learnt  to  delight  in  an  almost 
regal  state,  in  pomp  and  ceremony  and  ostentation,  in  inflated 
language  and  florid  imagery.  Of  all  veiy  great  Englishmen, 
he  is  perhaps  the  one  in  whom  there  was  the  largest  admixture 
of  the  qualities  of  a  charlatan. 

It  was  consistent  with  this  disposition  that  he  should  have 
been  singularly  affected  by  royalty.  He  could,  as  we  have 
seen,  speak  of  the  sovereign  in  terms  that  may  he  justly  desig- 
nated as  insolent,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  life  he  was 
in  opposition  to  the  Court ;  but  he  could  also  adopt  a  tone  of 
almost  Oriental  servility.  Royalty  is  suominded  by  associa- 
tions that  appeal  so  powerfully  to  the  imagination  that  it 
exercises  some  dazzling  influence  on  most  of  those  who  are 
brought  for  the  first  time  in  contact  with  it ;  but  the  power  it 
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seems  to  have  had  over  such  a  man  as  Chatham  after  years  of 
greataess  and  of  office,  is  both  hunuliating  aod  strange.  I 
have  already  qnoted  some  sentences  from  his  letters  on  the 
subject,  and  others  scarcely  less  abject  might  be  cited.  '  The 
least  peep  into  that  closet,'  Burke  complained, '  intoxicates  Mm, 
and  will  to  the  end  of  bis  life.'  '  At  the  levee,'  said  another 
observer,  '  he  used  to  bow  so  low  you  could  see  the  tip  of  his 
hooked  nose  between  his  legs.'  When  he  retired  from  office  in 
1761,  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame,  a  few  kind  and  unexpected 
words  from  George  III.  so  overcame  him  that  he  burst  into 
tears. 

He  was,  no  doubt,  an  eminently  patriotic  man,  essentially 
disinterested,  and  free  from  all  tendency  to  avarice,  but  even 
in  tbb  respect  he  was  accustomed  to  take  a  tone  of  superiority 
which  was  not  altogether  justi6ed  by  his  life.  He  began  his 
public  career  a  very  poor  man,  and  he  never  stooped,  like  most 
of  hia  contemporaries,  to  corruption ;  but  no  one  who  follows 
bis  course  under  G-eorge  II.  will  regard  him  as  having  been 
indifferent  to  office ;  he  was  in  fact  nearly  always  in  place 
either  under  the  Crown  or  in  the  household  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  by  a  singular  felicity  he  was  no  loser  by  his  short 
periods  of  opposition.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  so 
pleased  with  his  attacks  upon  Walpole  and  Carteret  that  she 
bequeathed  him  10,000i.  in  1744.  Hia  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Temple,  extricated  him  from  difficulty  when  he  was  dismissed 
from  office  in  1755,  by  a  gift  of  l,000i.  He  obtained  a  legacy 
of  l,000i.  from  Mr.  Allen,  one  of  his  admirers,  in  1764;  and  in 
the  following  year  Sir  William  Pynsent,  who  was  wholly  un- 
known to  him,  left  him  an  estate  of  the  annual  value  of  3,000l. 
Under  George  II.  he  stood  proudly  and  somewhat  ostentatiously 
aloof  from  the  whole  department  of  patronage,  but  he  at  least 
acquiesced  veiy  placidly  in  the  corruption  of  hia  colleagues. 
In  the  following  reign  he  accepted  a  fair  share  of  the  dignities 
and  emoluments  of  the  Crown — a  peerage  for  his  wife,  a  pen- 
sion of  3,000f.  a  year,  and  at  a  later  period  au  earldom  for 
himself.     None  of  these  rewards  were  dishonourably  acquired. 
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all  of  them  were  amply  deaeired ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  wpetk 
of  such  a  career  as  a  miracle  of  self-denial.  Both  the  elder 
and  the  younger  Pitt  delighted  in  a  kind  of  ostentatious  virtue 
which  raised  them,  in  the  eyes  of  careless  obserren,  to  a  &r 
higher  level  than  politicians  like  Burke  or  like  Fox,  who,  with 
abilities  perhaps  Dot  ioferior,  sacrificed  incomparably  more  to 
their  principles.* 

But  yet  with  all  his  ikults  he  was  a  very  great  maa^— &r 
surpassing  both  in  mental  and  moral  altitude  the  other  politi* 
cians  of  his  generation.  As  a  war  minister  his  greatness  wai 
beyond  question,  and  almost  beyond  comparison.  At  very  few 
periods  of  English  history  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  more  gloomy 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  ministry  of  Pitt.  The 
country  seemed  hopelessly  overmatched ;  the  public  services  had 
fallen  into  anarchy  oi  decrepitude,  and  a  general  languor  and 
timidity  had  overspread  all  departments.  The  wild  panic  that 
had  lately  passed  through  England  upon  the  rumour  of  an  in- 
vasion showed  how  little  confidence  she  felt  in  her  security, 
while  the  Iohs  of  Minorca  had  discredited  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  annihilated  both  her  commerce  with  the  Levant  and 
her  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  America,  G-eneral 
Loudon,  with  a  large  force,  made  an  cspedition  in  July  1757 
against  Louisbui^  ;  but  it  was  conducted  with  great  timidity  and 
hesitation,  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  was  somewhat 
ignominiou&Iy  abandoned,  while  the  French  carried  on  the  war 
with  energy  and  success  upon  the  borders  of  Lake  George.  In 
spite  of  English  cruisers  they  succeeded  in  the  beginning  of 
1757  in  pouring  reinforcement.i  into  Canada,  while  French 
squadrons  swept  the  sea  around  the  West  Indies  and  Uie  coasts 
of  Africa.  Nearer  home  an  expedition  against  Rochcfort,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  enterprises  of  Pitt,  failed  through  the  irre- 
solution of  Sir  John  Mordaunt.  On  the  Continent  the  league 
against  Frederick  and  against  Hanover  seemed  overwhelming, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  the  struggle  could  not  be  greatly  prolonged. 
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Before  tba  end  of  March  1757,  two  Freoch  annies,  amounting 
together  to  100,000  men,  were  in  the  field.  The;  aooa  occupied 
the  Orsnd  Duchy  of  Clevee,  and  marched  rapidly  on  Hanover. 
Frederick  withdrew  his  garmons  from  the  invaded  country,  and 
left  the  defence  of  Germany  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
hastened  over  in  April  to  defend  Hanover  with  a  mixed  army 
of  about  60,000  men,  conBieting  almost  entirely  of  different 
bodies  of  German  mercenaries,  while  Frederick  himself  marched 
against  Bohemia.  He  calculated  that  in  ft  few  months  a  great 
BuBsian  army  would  be  in  the  field  against  him ;  that  his  only 
chance  of  safety  was  to  strike  down  the  Austrians  while  they 
were  still  isolated,  and  that  in  the  meantime-  the  Dnke  of 
Cumberland  might  hold  the  French  at  bay.  On  May  5  he 
crossed  the  Moldaa,  and  on  the  6th  be  fought  the  great  battle 
of  Prague,  one  of  the  most  bloody  in  the  eighteenth  centmy. 
It  lasted  for  twelve  hours,  and  although  the  victory  remained  with 
Frederick,  be  acknowledged  that  he  bad  lefb  18,000  men  on  the 
field.  Marshal  Browne,  who  commanded  the  Austrians,  was 
killed,  and  the  losses  of  the  Austrian  army  were  computed  at 
24,000.  Prague  was  speedily  besieged,  but  on  June  18  another 
great  battle  was  fought  at  Kolin,  which  decided  the  cam- 
paign. The  Austrians  under  Marshal  Daun  greatly  surpassed 
the  Prussians  in  numbers.  They  occupied  a  position  of  ex- 
traordinary strength,  and  a^r  desperate  efforts  to  dislodge  them* 
the  Prussians  were  driven  back  with  the  toss  of  about  14,000 
men,  and  of  many  cannon.  They  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  Prague,  and  the  shattered  remains  of  a  once  mighty 
army  hastily  evacuated  Bohemia  and  returned  to  Saxony.  The 
Russians  speedily  advanced  upon  East  Prussia,  took  Memel, 
and  desolated  the  surrounding  country.  General  Lehwald,  with 
an  army  of  less  than  a  third  of  their  number,  attacked  them  on 
August  30,  but  after  a  fierce  combat  he  was  driven  back ;  but  the 
Russians  suffered  so  much  in  the  action  that  they  retired  for  a 
time  &om  the  Prussian  dominion,  while  General  Lehwald  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  the  Swedes,  who  were  desolating  Pomerania. 

On  the  side  of  Hanover  the  war  was  altogether  unfbrtn- 
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nate.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  July  26,  waa  complete!; 
defeated  by  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck,  on  the 
Weser.  Hanover  was  speedily  overrun,  occupied,  and  [ol- 
laged ;  and  on  September  6,  by  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  the  Convention  of  Clostergeven  was  concluded,  by 
which  Cumberland  agreed  to  send  home  to  their  respective 
countries  the  subsidised  troops  from  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and 
Saxe-Oetha,  while  part  of  the  Hanoverian  army  took  shelter  in 
the  town  of  Stade,  and  the  remainder  retired  beyond  the  Elbe, 
leaving  Hanover  in  the  full  possession  of  the  French,  who  were 
now  free  to  turn  their  arms  to  any  part  of  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions. Only  a  few  weeks  before,  the  news  arrived  that  Ostend 
and  Nieuport,  so  long  regarded  as  among  the  most  important 
barriers  against  the  encroachments  of  France,  had,  by  the  in- 
vitation of  her  Imperial  Majesty,  received  French  garrisons.* 

It  is  not  clear  that  Cumberland  could  have  taken  any  better 
step.  His  army  was  outnumbered,  ill-disciplined,  heterogeneoup, 
and  defeated ;  and  if  the  French  had  at  this  time  exhibited  any- 
thing of  the  energy  and  military  talent  which  they  displayed 
80  abundantly  in  the  days  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  which  they  again 
showed  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  they  might  easily  have  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender  at  discretion.  In  Prussia,  however,  the 
Convention  was  denounced  as  the  most  infamous  of  desertions, 
and  in  England  the  indignation  it  excited  was  scarcely  less. 
The  unfortunate  commander,  on  his  return,  was  overwhelmed 
with  obloquy.  The  King  received  him  with  a  cutting  silence. 
*  Here  is  my  son,'  he  afterwards  said  to  the  courtiers  wha  sur- 
rounded him,  'who  has  ruined  me  and  disgraced  himself.* 
Cumberland  at  once  threw  up  all  his  military  employments, 
and  thus  closed  a  career  which  had  been  singularly  unfortunate. 
Of  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  with  the  exception  of 
Queen  Caroline,  he  was  the  only  one  who  possessed  any  remark- 
able ability,  and  Horace  Walpole  even  placed  him  in  this  respect 
somewhat  absurdly,  in  the  same  category  with  Sir  K.  Walpole 
Qranville,  Mansfield,  and  Pitt.'  He  was  noted,  too,  for  a 
■  dtatkam  Onrrf^ondenet,  i.  21B.  ■  Walpole 'a  George  II.,  ill.  p.  SiL 
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ru^ed  truthfulneee,  for  u  conBcientioiis  energy  of  adminiatration* 
for  an  uncomplaining  loyalty,  for  a  fidelity  to  hia  friends  and 
engagements  not  common  among  the  great  personages  of  his 
time.  For  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  had  been 
the  idol  of  the  nation,  and  in  allusion  to  his  name, '  the  sweet 
William'  became  the  favourite  flower  of  loyal  EnglishmeD, 
but  ihe  accounts  of  the  atrocities  that  followed  bis  triumph 
soon  turned  the  stream ;  and  his  harsh,  morose,  and  arbitrary 
temper,  the  exaggerated  stermiess  of  his  military  discipline,  and 
the  steady  hatred  of  the  Scotch,  made  him,  somewhat  un- 
deservedly, one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  England.  In 
tbe  B^ency  Bill,  which  followed  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  was  deprived  of  the  first  place  which  would  naturally 
have  devolved  on  him.  His  one  victory  brought  with  it  recol- 
lections more  bitter  than  many  defeats,  and  be  was  associated 
in  the  popular  mind  with  the  disasters  of  Fontenoy,  LaufiTeld, 
H^tenbeck,  and  Glostereeven.  Pitt,  whom  be  had  constantly 
opposed,  and  in  whose  dismissal  he  had  borne  a  great  part,  acted 
on  this  occasion  very  nobly,  and  when  the  angry  King  urged 
that  he  had  given  his  son  no  order  for  such  a  treaty,  rejoined, 
'But  fiill  powers,  air;  very  full  powers,'  The  cloud  that  himg 
over  the  unhappy  prince  was  never  wholly  removed,  and  he 
died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1765. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  the  circumatances  I  have 
described,  the  position  of  affairs  should  have  appeared  almost 
hopeless.  No  English  statesman  had  studied  foreign  politics 
more  carefully  than  Chesterfield,  and  his  judgment  was  forcibly 
expressed  in  a  private  letter  written  about  this  time.  '  '  Who- 
ever is  in,'  he  wrote,  *  or  whoever  is  out,  I  am  sure  we  are  un- 
done both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  home,  by  our  increasing 
debt  and  expenses;  abroad,  by  our  ill  luck  and  incapacity.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  the  only  ally  we  had  in  the  world,  is  now,  I 
fear,  flora  de  combat.  Hauover  I  look  upon  to  be  by  this  time  in 
tbe  same  situation  with  Saxony,  the  fatal  consequence  of  which  is 
but  too  obvious.  The  French  are  masters  to  do  what  they  please 
in  America.     We  are  no  longer  a  nation.     I  never  yet  saw  so 
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dreadful  a  prospect.' '  The  language  of  Pitt  was  scarcely  leas 
desponding.  'Tbe  day  is  come,'  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  most 
confidential  despatches, '  when  the  very  inadequate  benefits  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  indelible  reproach  of  the  last  geaeia- 
tion,  are  become  the  necessary  but  almost  unattainable  wish  of 
the  present,  when  the  empire  is  no  more,  the  ports  of  the 
Netherlands  betrayed,  the  Dutch  Barrier  Treaty  an  empty 
eoundf  Minorca,  and  with  it  the  Mediterranean,  lost,  and  America 
itself  precarious.'  *  So  serious  did  the  situation  appear,  that  he 
even  endeavoured,  though  without  success,  to  induce  Spain  to 
draw  the  sword  against  France,  by  the  promise  that  if  the 
Spaniards  by  their  assistance  enabled  England  to  recover 
Minorca,  England  would  cede  Gibraltar  to  the  Spanish  king.* 

Pitt  had,  however,  just  confidence  in  himself.  *I  am  sure,'' 
he  said  on  one  occasion  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, '  that  I  can 
save  the  country,  and  that  no  one  else  can.'  *  If  he  did  not 
possess  to  a  high  degree  the  skill  of  a  great  strategist  in  detect- 
ing the  vulnerable  parts  of  bis  opponents  and  in  mapping  out 
brilliant  campaigns,  he  had  at  least  an  eagle  eye  for  discover- 
ing talent  and  resolution  among  his  subordinates,  a  rare  power 
of  restoring  the  vigour  of  every  branch  of  administration,  and 
above  all,  a  capacity  unrivalled  among  statesmen  of  reviving 
the  confidence  and  the  patriotism  of  the  nation,  and  of  infusing 
an  heroic  daring  into  all  who  served  him.  'Ko  man,'  said 
Colonel  Barr^, '  ever  entered  his  closet  who  did  not  come  out  of  it 
abiaverman.'  Hecameinto  power  at  the  end  of  June  1757,aQd 
disasters,  largely  due  to  the  incapacity  of  his  predecessors,  and 
especially  to  the  long  period  of  administrative  anarchy  that  had 
juat  takeu  place,  threw  a  deep  shade  over  the  first  months  of  his 
power.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  Frederick,  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  French  troops  into  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  of  the  battle 
of  Hastenbeck,  of  the  Convention  of  Closterscven,  and  of  the 
failure  before  Louisburg,  followed  in  swift  succession.   The  cxpe- 
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dition  agaittBt  Rocbefort  was  skilfully  pUimed.  The  energy  with 
which  a  large  fleet  and  a  considerable  army  were  equipped  was  of 
good  omen,  and  the  mere  fact  that  England  once  more  took  the 
ofTensive  had  some  moral  effect ;  but  the  expedition,  as  I  have 
said,  &iled  through  the  timidity  of  its  commander,  or  at  least 
it  succeeded  only  in  destroying  the  fortifications  of  the  little 
island  of  Aiz.  An  Act  organising  a  national  militia,  which 
bad  long  'been  a  popular  demand  and  a  fovourite  project  of 
Pitt,  had  been  carried  chiefly  hy  the  exertions  of  Oec^e 
Townshend,  just  before  the  accession  of  Pitt  to  power,  but 
it  was  an  extremely  ominous  sign  that  it  produced  the  most 
violent  discontent.  Notwithstanding  the  critical  condition  of 
aSairs  great  numbers  of  the  country  gentry  and  &rmers  resented 
the  duties  thrown  on  them.  The  people  believed  that  by  serving 
in  the  militia  they  became  liable  to  foreign  service,  and  the 
first  months  of  the  administration  of  Pitt  were  disturbed  by 
violent  riots  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Leicester,  Hertford,  Bedford, 
Nottingham,  and  Yorkshire.  The  towns  speedily  caught  the 
martial  enthusiasm  which  Pitt  sought  to  inspire,  but  the  country 
districts  were  at  first  torpid  or  hostile,  and  regular  troops  had 
to  be  employed  in  the  midst  of  the  war  to  compel  the  people  to 
serve  in  that  very  constitutional  force  for  which  they  had  long 
been  clamouring  as  the  best  defence  against  standing  armies.' 

It  was  from  Prussia  that  the  first  gleam  of  good  fortune 
shone  upon  the  cause.  That  unhappy  country  was  now  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  German  empire,  and  invaded  simultaneously 
in  difiereat  quarters  by  the  French,  the  Russians,  the  Austrians, 
and  the  Swedes.  Silesia  was  again  in  the  power  of  the  Austrians 
as  far  as  Brealau,  which  surrendered,  iuNovember,  without  a  blow. 
They  bad  made  themselveB  masters  of  Zittau  in  Lusatia,  and  in 
October  an  Austrian  detachment  had  even  laid  Berlin  under  con- 
tribution, while  the  occupation  of  Hanover,  and  the  surrender  of 
Cumberland,  bad  opened  a  loug  frontier  line  to  the  invasions  of 
the  French,  and  for  a  time  deprived  Prussia  of  all  assistance  on  the 
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Contment.  But  the  little  State  nbich  was  thus  struggling  in  tbe 
giasp  of  eo  many  aud  auch  mighty  antagoniats,  found  in  the  agony 
of  her  t&te  resources  in  herself  of  which  her  enemies  had  scarcely 
dreamed.  Her  assailants  were  fighting  only  for  ambition,  but 
PruBsia  was  fighting  a  desperate  fight  for  her  very  existence. 
She  had  long  been  administered  like  a  great  camp.  Her  army, 
in  proportion  to  her  population,  was  enormous,  and  it  had  been 
l»-ought  by  the  Draconic  discipline  of  two  reigns  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency.  Her  King  was  now  incomparably  the 
greatest  general  in  Europe,  and  he  had  the  immense  advantage 
of  not  only  commanding  the  armies,  but  also  disposing  abso- 
lutely of  the  resources  of  the  State,  while  among  his  opponents 
discipline  was  relaxed,  the  whole  army  administration  had  gone 
to  decay,  and  except  in  the  Austrian  army  there  was  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  military  ability.  After  several  skirmishes  in 
different  parts  of  the  Prussian  territory,  the  King,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  not  more  than  25,000  men,  utterly  routed  nearly 
40,000  French  and  nearly  20,000  German  troops,  at  Rossbacb, 
on  November  5,  1757.  3,000  of  the  enemy  were  left  on  the 
field;  nearly  7,000  men,  more  than  sixty  cannon,  and  many 
flags  were  taken ;  while  the  whole  Prusaian  loss  was  about 
500  men.  A  month  later  Frederick  was  found  in  Silesia  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  or  40,000  men,  and  at  Leutben 
he  fought  a  decisive  battle  with  a  great  Austrian  army  com- 
manded by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  The  disproportion  of 
numbers  was  almost  if  not  altogether  as  great  as  at  Rossbacb, 
and  the  Austrian  army  was  better  disciplined  and  better  com- 
manded than  the  French,  but  the  victory  of  the  Prussians  was 
complete  and  overwhelming :  at  least  22,000  Austrians  were  left 
on  the  field  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  loss 
of  a  multitude  of  cannon  and  flags,  were  driven  in  dieorder  out 
of  the  Prussian  dominions.  Before  the  Prussians  retired  into 
winter  quarters,  Breslau,  with  17,000  Austrian  soldiers,  was 
oompelled  to  surrender,  and  all  Silesia  was  for  a  time  under 
Prussian  rule. 

At  these  successes  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rose  very  higti. 
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and,  as  IB  ever  the  case,  the  consdoasness  of  the  presence  of  a 
great  general  gave  a  new  courage  and  confidence  to  his  troops^ 
and  infused  a  proportionate  despODdency  into  his  enemies.  But 
the  struggle  would  have  been  a  hopeless  one  but  for  the 
aSBistance  of  Pitt.  The  Convention  of  Closterseren  had  been 
ratified  on  neither  side.  It  had  not  been  rigidly  observed  1^ 
the  French,  there  were  no  stipulations  for  the  duration  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  Hanoverians,  and  it  might  on  the  whole 
be  reasonably  regarded  as  a  mere  temporary  armistice.  Pitt 
recommended  to  repudiate  it.'  The  Hanoverian  army  wa» 
armed  anew.  The  command  was  given  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia,  one  of  the  best  generals  in  the  Prussian  service.  It 
was  soon  after  reinforced  by  12,000  English  under  the  Buke  of 
MarlborOugh,  and  it  bore  a  chief  part  in  defending  the  side  of 
Germany  conterminouB  to  France.  Pitt,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
regarding all  his  former  denunciations  of  German  subsidies, 
obtained  an  annual  subsidy  of  nearly  700,000f.  for  Frederick, 
which  diiriog  the  nest  few  years  was  punctually  paid.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  succour,  and  for  the  immense  supplies  which 
Frederick  contrived  with  a  vindictive  pleasure  to  wring  from 
the  unhappy  Saxons,  the  material  resouicea  of  Pnwsia  would  pro- 
bably have  been  wholly  inadequate  to  the  strain  of  the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  undeterred  by  the  failure  of  the  Roche- 
fort  expedition,  Pitt  pressed  on  eagerly  his  attacks  on  the 
French  coast.  It  is  this  part  of  bis  military  policy  that  has 
been  most  blamed,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  no  material 
results  were  obtained  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  life  and 
money  incurred,  but  they  kept  large  bodies  of  French  troops 
in  their  own  country.  The  moral  effect  of  these  nimnerouB  attacks 
on  a  nation  peculiarly  susceptible  of  sudden  panic  was  very 
considerable.  In  the  course  of  I75S  an  attempt  of  the  French 
to  send  reinforcements  to  America  from  Aix  was  defeated  by 
Hawke.  A  powerful  expedition  of  ships  and  soldiers  was  sent 
against  St.  ]Vfalo,  but  it  resulted  only  in  the  destruction  of 

■  The  text  of  the  Convention  and  also  the  arpiments  of  the  English  wbsn 
tnnidiating  it  we  given  iu  full  by  Bmollett. 
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sume  French  shipping.  Cherbouig  was  attacked  and  occupied, 
it«  docfcs  were  destroyed,  its  ahipping  was  burnt ;  but  this  sacoeas 
waB  speedily  counteibalanced  by  a  disaater  iriiich  befell  some 
British  troops  who  bad  landed  at  St.  Cas,  and  who  were  Borprisec) 
and  driven  off  with  great  Iobb,  In  the  following  year,  when  some 
preparations  were  made  for  an  inTasioa  of  England,  Havre  was 
bombarded  and  very  seriously  injured  by  Hodney. 

The  German  campaign  of  1758  was  marked  by  gneat  Tici»- 
situdes  of  fortune.  The  part  which  was  taken  by  Frederick 
began  with  an  invasion  of  Moravia,  and  an  attempt  to  take 
Olmutz,  which  was  defeated  by  the  skilful  strategy  of  Marsha) 
Daun,  who  succeeded  in  cutting  ofT  the  supplies  of  the  Prus- 
sian anny.  After  some  inconsiderable  movementfi,  Frederick 
then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Russians,  who,  having  in- 
vaded Pomerania  and  the  marches  of  Brandenburg  in  great 
force,  had  penetrated  nearly  as  fer  as  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
committing  the  most  frightful  atrocities  on  their  way.  The 
great  battle  of  Zomdorf,  which  began  on  the  25th  of  August, 
and  continued  more  or  less  during  the  two  following  days, 
determined  the  campaign.  More  than  21,000  Russians,  more 
than  II, QUO  Prussians,  were  left  on  the  field,  and  the  Russian 
army  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  victor  then,  leaving  a 
small  body  of  troops  to  watch  the  frontier,  turned  his  rapid 
steps  to  Saxony,  which  Marshal  Daun,  after  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Olmutz,  had  hastened  to  relieve.  The  plan  of  the 
Austrians  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the  absence  of  Frederick 
in  Pomerania  to  invade  simultaneously  Silesia  and  Saxony,  and 
it  appeared  almost  certain  that  one  or  both  would  he  withdrawn 
from  the  Prussian  grasp.  The  chief  efforts  of  the  Austrians 
were  made  in  Saxony.  The  small  Prussian  army  there  was 
completely  outnumbered.  Oeneral  Maguire,  one  of  the  many 
Irish  officers  in  the  Austrian  service,  succeeded  on  September  5 
in  capturing  after  a  short  resistance  the  important  fortress  of 
Sonnenstein,  overlooking  Pima,  and  there  was  much  reason  to 
believe  that  Dresden  would  soon  be  rescued.  But  Frederick,  who, 
like  Napoleon,  was  accustomed  to  disconcert  his  eaemiea  not 
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mOTe  by  Mb  strategy  in  the  field  than  hj  the  eztraordioary  aad 
in  hia  own  day  unparalleled  rapidity  of  his  marches,  speedily 
arrived  at  the  Saxon  frontier,  and  reduced  the  enemy  to  the 
defenrave.  Here,  however,  for  a  time  hia  good  fortune  deserted 
him.  The  skilful  Austrian  geueral,  who  had  already  baflQed 
him  at  Kolin  and  at  Olmutz,  but  whose  extreme  caution  and 
exceneive  slowness  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  succeaa,  succeeded  in  surprising  the  Prussian  camp 
at  Hochkircben,  on  the  1 4th  of  October,  and  in  completely 
defeating  the  Prussian  army.  All  the  military  skill  of  Piederick 
was  required  to  prevent  the  defeat  becoming  an  absolute  rout,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  Daun  that  he  gave  Frederick 
time  to  repair  it.  The  discipline,  and  in  some  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  Prussian  army  were  speedily  restored,  and 
Frederick  acted  with  characteristic  vigour.  Evading  the  army 
of  Daun,  and  leaving  Saxony  for  the  present  to  its  fate,  he 
marched  upon  Keiss,  a  frontier  town  of  Silesia,  which  an  Aus- 
trian army  was  besieging,  raised  the  siege,  and  obliged  the 
Austrians  to  evacuate  Silesia  and  to  retire  into  Bohemia.  In 
the  meantime,  Daun  had  besieged  Dresden,  which  was  cou- 
rageously defended  by  a  Prussian  garrieon,  who  held  out  till 
Frederick,  with  an  army  now  completely  refitted  and  reorganised, 
again  appearing  in  Saxony,  obliged  Daun  both  to  raise  the 
siege  and  to  cross  the  frontier. 

The  army  of  Prince  Ferdinand  had  in  the  meantime  driven 
the  French  from  Hanover  and  across  the  Rhine,  and  although 
the  English  contingeut  had  not  yet  arrived,  it  had  defeated 
the  French  with  much  loss  on  June  23,  in  the  battle  of 
Crefeld.  The  French,  however,  having  reached  their  own 
frontier,  received  powerful  reinforcements,  and  after  some 
weeks  Prince  Ferdinand  recroased  the  Rhine,  baffling  with 
great  skill  the  efibrts  of  the  French  to  prevent  him.  In 
October  the  French  gained  a  considerable  success  in  Hesse,  and 
the  army  of  Prince  Ferdinand  was  much  wasted  by  illness. 
Among  those  who  died  was  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
commanded  the  English. 
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la  America  events  were  taking  place  of  for  greater  import- 
ance to  England.  In  Bpite  of  the  immense  preponderance  of 
numbers  on  the  side  of  the  Englieh,  the  balance  of  success  in 
the  first  years  of  the  war  had  heen  clearly  with  Uie  French. 
In  Europe  the  adminiatration  and  the  enterprise  of  France 
had  seldom  sunk  so  low  as  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  but 
Montcalm  and  the  little  body  of  French  colonists  and  Boldiers 
whom  he  commanded  in  Canada  exhibited  in  rare  perfection 
the  high  quality  of  French  daring.  The  population  of  tbe 
French  colony  wafi  so  small  that  there  were  said  to  have  been  in 
all  not  more  than  20,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  at 
these  were  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  agriculture,  the  utmost 
distress  was  prevailing.  By  skilful  strategy,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  powerful  fortreBBes,  by  concentrating  their  slender 
resources  on  some  single  point,  by  the  employment  of  Indian 
allies,  and,  it  must  be  added,  by  the  singular  mismanagement 
and  feebleness  of  their  opponents,  the  French  bad  hitherto  more 
than  held  their  own.  But  Pitt,  on  attaining  to  power,  at  once 
made  it  one  of  his  main  objects  to  drive  them  from  America. 
He  urgently  appealed  to  tbe  colonists  to  raise  20,000  men  for 
the  cause.  The  Crown  was  to  provide  arms,  ammunition,  tents, 
and  provisions.  The  colonies  were  to  raise,  clothe,  and  pay  tbe 
levies,  but  for  this  expense  he  promised  a  parliamentary  reim- 
bursement, and  this  promise  induced  the  colonists  to  make  all 
the  efforts  that  were  required.  General  Loudon,  the  English 
commander-in-chief,  was  recalled,  and  replaced  by  General 
Abercrombie.  Disregarding  all  claims  of  mere  seniority,  and 
looking  only  for  skill,  courage,  and  enterprise,  the  minister 
placed  Wolfe  and  Howe,  who  were  still  quite  young  men,  and 
Amherst,  who  was  but  just  forty,  in  important  commands.  A 
powerful  fleet  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Boscawen  for 
an  attack  upon  Louisburg ;  the  English  had  soon  nearly  50,000 
men  under  arms,  and  of  these  about  22,000  were  regular  troops, 
while  the  regular  troops  on  the  side  of  France  were  less  than 
6,000.  Supplies  were  cut  off  by  tbe  fleet,  and  tbe  French 
Government  at  home  made  scarcely  a  serious  effort  to  support 
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their  colonigte.  Under  such  circumstances  the  war  could  have 
but  one  end.  In  1758  Louisburg,  with  the  whole  of  Gape  Bre- 
ton, was  taken ;  and  in  another  quarter  Fort  Duquesne,  which 
had  borne  so  great  a  part  in  the  first  events  of  the  war,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  but  the  French  repulsed  with  great  loss  an 
English  attack  apofi  Ticonderoga,  and  Lord  Howe  lost  his  life 
in  the  battle.  In  1759  Ticonden^^a,  Crown  Point,  and  Niagara 
were  captured  in  swift  succesaion,  and  soon  after,  a  desperate 
struggle  in  which  both  sides  displayed  splendid  courage,  and  in 
which  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  found  a  glorious  end,  planted 
the  flag  of  England  on  the  heights  of  Quebec.  In  1760  the 
French  gained  one  last  victory  at  Sillery  and  even  laid  siege  to 
Quebec,  but  they  were  soon  obliged  to  retire ;  the  conquest  was 
complet«d  by  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  with  the  last  French 
army ;  and  the  whole  of  Canada  passed  under  the  English  rule. 
No  conquest  during  the  war  excited  a  wilder  enthusiasm. 
In  the  eyes  even  of  keen  observers  it  bad  long  appeared  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  England  or  France  was  destined  to 
exercise  political  supremacy  in  the  New  World.  The  progress 
of  the  French  power  had  been  so  rapid,  and  its  organisation  so 
skilful,  that  it  had  been  steadily  encroaching  upon  its  rival. 
Yet,  looking  at  the  question  in  the  calmer  light  of  history,  it 
can  hardly,  I  think,  be  disputed  that  the  danger  was  exaggerated. 
The  immense  difference  in  population  between  the  French  and 
English  colonies  made  the  ultimate  ascendency  of  the  latter 
inevitable,  and  the  same  military  character,  which  was  the 
secret  of  the  rapid  successes  of  the  French,  prevented  them 
from  striking  deep  root  in  the  soil,  and  from  founding  those 
great  industrial  communities  which  alone  endure.  But  other 
consequences,  unforeseen,  but  not  less  important,  were  pending; 
and  already,  amid  the  blaze  of  the  victories  of  Pitt,  that  strange 
Nemesis  which  so  often  dogs  the  steps  of  great  human  pro- 
sperity may  be  clearly  descried.  The  destruction  of  the  French 
power  in  America  removed  the  one  ever-pressing  danger  which 
secured  the  dependence  of  the  English  colonies  on  the  mother 
country.     The  great  colonial  forces  raised  and  successfully  em- 
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ployed  during  the  war  gave  the  oolonieB  for  the  first  time  a 
consciousness  of  their  strength,  and  fuTDished  them  with  leaden 
for  the  War  of  Indepeodence ;  while  the  burden  of  the  debt  due 
to  the  lavish  expenditure  of  Fitt  revived  Uiat  Bcheme  for  the 
taxation  of  America  which  led  in  a  few  years  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire. 

The  ascendency  of  the  English  on  the  sea  was  soon  com- 
plete, and  it  involved  the  almost  absolute  destruction  of  the 
colonial  empire  of  France.  No  leas  than  60,000  seamen  were 
voted  for  1758,  and  a  measure  which  was  carried  for  the  mora 
punctual  payment  of  seamen's  wages,*  as  well  as  the  great  num- 
ber of  prizes  that  were  speedily  taken,  added  immensely  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Bervice.  Pitt  pressed  on  every  expedition 
with  a  calculated  and  sagacious  audacity,  and  his  imperious 
will  broke  down  every  obstacle.  In  the  very  first  enterprise  of 
his  administration,  Anson,  startled  at  the  rapidity  required, 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  ships  ready  at  the 
time  that  was  specified.  Pitt  at  once  rejoined  that  in  that 
case  he  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  King,  and  impeach  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  House  of  CommouB.  The 
threat  was  suiGcient,  and  the  ships  were  ready  at  the  appointed 
time.  The  Dutch,  presuming  on  the  weakness  of  previous 
governments  in  England,  had  largely  assisted  the  French  with 
naval  stores,  but  Pitt  promptly  arrested  this  by  an  order  that 
every  Dutch  vessel  laden  with  naval  or  military  stores  should 
be  at  once  captured,  and  after  much  angry  remonstrance  the 
Dutch  were  obliged  to  submit.  Goree  and  Senegal,  so  valuable 
for  the  African  trade,  Guadaloupe,  and  the  little  island  of 
Mariagalante  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender.  Hawke, 
BoBcawen,  and  Pococke,  in  a  succession  of  naval  vict<»rieg, 
captured  or  destroyed  about  nine-tenths  of  the  ships  of  war  of 
France,  while  her  commerce  was  swept  by  innumerable  pri- 
vateers from  every  sea. 

At  the  same  time  the  foundations  were  laid  of  a  new  em- 
pire, destined  at  length,  by  much  genius  and  much  heroism,  \^ 
'  See  BeatsoQ's  Naval  and  Military  Xfwuin,  ii.  93,  H. 
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many  generations  of  akilfiil  admiDistration,  and  by  not  a  few 
acte  of  atrocioos  perfidy  and  violence,  to  attain  a  magnitude 
and  a  Bplendour  unequalled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  After 
the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole,  the  complete  expulsion  of 
the  English  from  Bengal,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  their 
factories,  Surajah  Dowlah  retired  triumphantly  to  Moorsbed- 
abad,  leaving  a  deputy  vith  a  small  force  to  protect  Calcutta. 
But  the  English  at  Madras  speedily  took  measures  to  restore 
their  affairs.  In  December  1756  an  English  fleet  under 
Admiral  Watson,  with  an  army  of  900  Europeans  and  l,dOO 
sepoys  under  CUve,  entered  the  Hooghly.  On  the  27th  the 
English  captured  the  fort  between  Fulta  and  Calcutta.  On 
January  2,  1757,  they  reached,  and  after  a  short  confiict 
occupied  Calcutta.  On  the  1 0th  they  took  and  plundered 
the  town  of  Hooghly,  about  twenty-three  miles  higher  up 
the  river;  and  on  February  4  they  attacked  in  its  encamp- 
ments an  army  of  40,000  men,  with  which  Surajah  Dowlah 
had  marched  agfunst  them.  A  thick  mist  interrupted  the 
battle,  but  the  Nabob  was  ao  impressed  by  the  daring  of  the 
English  that  he  made  overtures  for  peace,  which  Clive,  who 
knew  that  the  French  war  had  begun,  and  that  he  wag  needed 
at  Madras,  hastened  to  accept.  The  privileges  of  the  Company 
were  restored,  and  the  English  obtained  some  pecuniary  com- 
pensation, as  well  as  the  right  of  fortifying  Calcutta,  and  of 
founding  a  mint.  Clive  soon  after  turned  his  arms  against  the 
French  settlement  of  Chandemagor,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Calcutta,  which,  in  spite  of  the  brave  resistance  of  the  French, 
and  the  threatening  remonstrances  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  was 
compelled  to  surrender. 

The  war  with  the  Nabob  speedily  broke  out  anew.  Im- 
mediately after  the  treaty  he  had  signed,  he  bad  summoned 
the  French  to  assist  him  in  expelling  the  English  from  Bengal. 
He  had  played  false  to  all  parties,  vacillated  and  shuffled  in  all 
hia  engagements,  and  governed  his  people  ho  atrociously  that 
they  were  ripe  for  revolt ;  and  Meer  JaSer,  his  chief  general, 
resolved,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English,  to  dethrone  him. 
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A  secret  treaty  was  signed,  aad  after  a  long  series  of  intrigoei 
and  falsehoods,  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  describe,  but 
which  left  deep  stains  on  the  principal  people  concerned,*  the 
English  unaided  took  the  field,  and  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1757, 
the  &t6  of  Bengal  and  ultimately  of  India  was  decided,  wilh 
scarcely  any  loss  on  the  English  side,  by  the  great  battle  of 
Flassy.  Glive  commanded  only  900  Europeans*  and  2,100 
sepoys.  The  force  of  Surajah  Dowlah  was  estimat«d  at  about 
60,000  men.  Meer  Jaffier  bad  just  before  renewed  with  forms  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  his  allegiance  to  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  had 
also  promised  Clive  that  he  would  desert  to  him  in  the  battle, 
but  be  kept  neither  engagement,  and  remained  passive,  awaiting 
the  event.  But  in  spite  of  the  immense  disproportion  of 
numbers,  European  discipline  and  European  skill  gained  the 
day,  and  the  army  of  Surajah  Dowlah  was  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Clive,  wisely  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  timidity  or 
treachery  of  Meer  Jaffier,  raised  him  to  the  position  of  Nabob 
of  Bengal,  Surajah  Dowlah,  soon  after  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  sovereign,  in  the  absence  of  the  English,  was  put 
to  death.  Immense  sums  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
English  Company,  which  from  this  time  exercised  a  complete 
protectorate  in  Bengal. 

The  events  of  the  next  few  years  only  served  to  confirm  it. 
Clive,  after  the  battle  of  Plassy,  was  made  governor-general  of 
the  English  possessions  of  Bengal,  and  the  weakness  of  Meer 
Jaffier  was  so  great  that  the  English  virtually  exercised  an 
absolute  rule  over  a  territory  which  already  contained  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Repeated  disturbances  and  partial  in- 
surrections against  the  new  Nabob  were  composed  or  suppressed 
by  the  authority  of  Clive,  and  in  1759  he  succeeded  without  a 
blow  in  defeating  an  aggression  of  a  more  formidable  kind. 
The  authority  of  the  court  of  Delhi  over  the  subordinate  princes 

'  Eicept   Admiral  Wataon,   who  essay  on  Clive  to  need  repetilion, 
retosed  to  sign  the  fictitioua  treaty  '  They   consisted    chieHy    ot    the 

deviBed  for  llie  pnrpose  ot  deceivinR  39th  reKiment.  There  were  also  abont 

Omichand.     The   Btory  is    too   well  0DehuDdrcdBD([liBhaTtiller7inenutd 

koown    from  Macaulay's    admirable  fifty  English  aailots. 
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had  long  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the  reigning  emperor  was 
now  held  in  complete  servitude  by  his  vizier ;  but  his  eldest 
son.  Shah  Alum,  with  a  vigour  not  common  in  his  race,  fled 
to  a  Rohilla  chief,  who  was  in  opposition  to  the  vizier  of  his 
&ther,  gathered  around  him  an  army  of  adventurers,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  of  some  other  princes, 
eodeavouied  to  re-establish  the  ascendency  of  his  family  in 
Bengal  by  overthrowing  the  Nabob  who  had  been  raised  to  power 
by  the  English.  A  large  army  soon  invested  Patna.  Meer  Jaffier 
could  scarcely  be  prevented  by  the  influence  of  Clive  from 
making  the  most  abject  submissiou,  but  the  terror  of  the  English 
name  was  already  so  great  that  the  mere  approach  of  an  English 
army  was  sufficient  to  disperse  the  invaders.  Meer  JafBer,  in 
a  transport  of  gratitude,  gave  a  new  dominion  to  Clive  of  the 
annual  value  of  little  less  than  30,0(XV.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
Clive  despatched  a  small  army  under  Colonel  Forde  to  drive  the 
French  from  a  region  to  the  north  of  the  Camatic,  which  they 
had  invaded,  and  which  was  defended  by  the  Marquis  de  Con- 
flana ;  and  after  some  hard  fighting  the  enterprise  was  fully 
achieved.  At  the  close  of  1759  another  danger  arose,  and  was 
Burmounted  with  equal  success.  The  Dutch,  who  possessed 
some  ketones  in  Bengal,  and  who  had  so  long  rivalled  the 
colonial  power  of  England,  wat«hed  with  bitter  jealousy  the 
growing  ascendency  of  the  English,  and  they  resolved  to  coun- 
terbalance  it  by  sending  a  considerable  force  from  Java.  Meer 
Jaffier,  who  bad  now  come  to  look  upon  Clive  with  mingled 
terror  and  dislike, warmly,  though  secretly,  encouraged  them ;  and 
seven  ships  and  1,400  soldiers  were  sent  from  Java  into  the 
Ho(^hly.  The  troops  were  landed.  The  expedition  was  hasten- 
ing to  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Chinsurah,  and  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  Meet  JafBer  was  about  to  join  it  with  forces 
that  might  gravely  endanger  the  safety  of  the  English.  But 
the  prompt  daring  of  Clive  baffled  all  calculations.  Though 
England  and  Holland  were  at  perfect  peace,  he  ordered  the 
Dutch  to  be  attacked  by  sea  and  land.  Their  seven  ships  were 
taken.     Their  troops  were  cut  to  pieces.     Their  settlement  in 
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Bengal  was  attacked,  and  they  were  compelled  to  accept  humili- 
atiag  terms,  rigidly  restricting  their  future  progresi.  Having 
thus  Becured  his  power  agaiiiBt  all  competition,  Clive  sailed  for 
Europe  in  February  1760. 

^Tiile  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Bengal,  the  stn^gle 
between  the  French  and  English  for  supremacy  was  decided  ia 
Madras.  In  the  course  of  1757  there  had  been  several  in- 
considerable operations  around  Trichinopoly  and  Madura,  but 
the  great  crisis  of  the  war  did  not  take  place  till  aft«r  the 
arrival  of  Lallj  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  French,  in  April, 
1758.  A  member  of  an  old  Irish  Jacobite  &mily,  the  new 
commander  had  served  &om  early  yuuth  in  one  of  the  Irish 
regiments  in  the  French  army,  had  borne  an  honourable  part 
in  several  arduous  campaigns,  and  had  contributed  largely 
to  the  French  victory  at  Fontenoy.  He  was  an  eminently 
skilful  officer,  noted  among  brave  men  for  his  heroic  courage, 
frank,  generous,  ardent,  and  devoted,  but  easily  led  astray 
by  a  hot  temper  and  an  excesnive  self-confidence,  rash  and 
violent  in  his  language,  utterly  ignorant  of  Oriental  life  and 
prejudices,  and  utterly  destitute  of  the  qualities  of  a  good 
administrator.  D'Aigenson  described  him  in  a  few  graphic 
sentences  as  one  who  was  like  fire  in  his  activity,  who 
expressed,  in  terms  that  were  not  forgotten,  everything  that 
he  felt,  who  could  make  no  allowance  for  want  of  discipline, 
want  of  straightforwardness,  or  want  of  promptitude,  and  who 
rose  into  a  storm  of  fury  at  the  slightest  appearance  of  negli- 
gence, insubordination,  or  fraud.  The  directors  on  appointing 
him  urged  upon  him  in  the  first  place  to  eradicate  the  spirit  of 
extreme  corruption  and  cupidity  that  had  become  inveterate  at 
Pondicherry,  impoverishing  the  public,  while  it  multiplied 
private  fortunes;  Lally  arrived  in  the  colony  with  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  chief  persons  in  authority  were  dishonest,  and  he 
made  little  secret  of  his  opinion.  He  had,  indeed,  every  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied,  and  the  negligence  and  abuses  he  discovered 
might  have  tried  a  more  patient  temper.  Though  he  had  been 
expected  for  eight  months,  he  found  that  nothing  whatever  had 
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been  done  to  provide  for  Ms  expedition.  No  money  was  raised 
to  pay  the  soldiers.  Twenty-four  hours'  provision  for  the  men 
could  not  be  obtained  wjthout  difficulty  in  Fondicheny.  The 
governor  and  council  could  give  no  accurate  information  about 
the  number  of  the  Engliati  troops,  oi  even  about  the  nature  of 
the  English  fortifications.  Time  was  very  pressing,  for  Lally 
bad  started  from  France  with  more  than  1,000  European 
soldiers,  chiefly  of  bis  own  Irish  regiment,  and  though  more 
tlian  a  fourth  of  them  had  perished  by  fever  during  the  voyage, 
his  army,  if  properly  equipped,  when  united  to  the  troops  already 
in  the  colony,  would  have  been  much  superior  to  any  in  the 
province. 

He  insisted  at  onee  on  marching  against  Fort  St.  David. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important,  and  perhaps  the  stiongeat 
fort  possessed  by  the  English  in  all  Hindostan,  and  it  was  de- 
fended by  a  powerful  garrison,  and  by  180  cannon.  The 
difficulties  of  Lally  were  almost  insuperable.  His  troops  were 
weary  and  weakened  by  sickness,  and  by  a  long  journey.  He 
found  it  difficult  to  feed,  and  impossible  to  pay  them.  The 
supply  of  mortars  and  bombs  and  draught  cattle  was  miser- 
ably insufficient,  and  on  May  24  the  Crovemor  of  Pondi- 
oherry  wrote  that  his  resources  were  exhausted,  and  that  the 
colony,  wasted  by  fifteen  years  of  nearly  incessant  war,  was 
quite  unable  to  support  the  army.  Pressing  letters  were  sent 
to  France  for  supplies  of  money,  but  many  months  must  elapse 
before  an  answer  could  be  received.  The  French  fleet  which 
was  destined  to  co-operate  vrith  Lally  was  attacked  by  tho 
English,  and  though  the  battle  was  indecisive,  it  was  too  much 
injured  to  render  much  assistance.  The  necessity  of  hastening 
the  works  was  imperative ;  and  Lally,  who  was  probably  per- 
fectly ignorant  that  he  was  outraging  the  most  cherished  reli- 
gious convictions  of  the  natives,  ordered  them  without  distinction 
of  caste  to  be  pressed  and  employed  in  carrying  burdens,  and 
discharging  other  necessary  works,  and  he  thus  turned  all  the 
sympathies  of  the  natives  against  him.  But  the  resolution  of 
the  general  overcame  all  obstacles,  and,  on  June  I,  Fort  St. 
VOL.  u.  36 
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David  was  compelled  to  Biirrender,  and,  in  obedi^ice  to  iaBtnio<- 
tioDB  received  firom  France,  was  razed  to  the  ground. 

Lally  desired  to  march  at  onoe  upon  Madras,  hub  the  com- 
mander  of  the  French  fleet  refused  to  co-ope»t«  with  him,  and 
the  want  of  money  rendered  another  long  enterprise  utteriy 
impossihle.  He  accordingly  turned  his  arms  against  the  King 
of  Tanjore,  a  rich  native  prince,  against  whom  the  French 
company  held  an  old  claim  for  a  considerable  sum,  and  be 
hoped  hy  subduing  him  to  obtain  money  sufficient  to  canj  to 
his  operations.  He  sacked  some  villages,  levied  contributions, 
plundered  a  pagoda  which  was  widely  venerated,  blew  from  his 
cannons  six  Brahmins,  whom  he  believed  to  be  spies,  and  at 
last  reached  and  bombarded  the  capital ;  but  he  met  with  a 
more  obstiuate  resistance  than  he  expected,  and  hia  anununi- 
tion  was  so  scanty  that  he  was  driven  to  fire  back  upon  the 
enemy  their  own  cannon-balls.  He  persevered  until  there  were 
not  more  than  twenty  cartouches  for  every  soldier  in  hia  army, 
and  be  then  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  retreat.  In  the  mean- 
time the  English  fleet  attacked  and  defeated  that  of  the  French ; 
and  the  French  admiral,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances 
of  Lally,  refused  to  risk  another  encounter,  and  resolved  to 
abandon  the  eea  to  the  English  and  take  refuge  at  Mauritius. 

The  position  of  Lally  was  now  in  the  laat  degree  deplorable. 
He  had  quarrelled  with  all  the  leading  people  about  him.  His 
army  was  without  money  or  ammunition,  and  almost  without 
provisioDS,  and  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  country  and  of 
the  very  peculiar  character  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal.  He  collected,  however,  with  extreme  difficulty  some  small 
munitions,  took  some  inconsiderable  forts,  and  at  last  even  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  his  favourite  project  of  attacking  Madras. 
From  his  private  fortune  he  contributed  60,000  rupees  for  t^ 
enterprise,  and  he  induced  some  members  of  the  council  and  a  few 
other  inhabitants  of  Pondicherry  to  follow  his  example.  His 
army  consisted  of  2,700  Europeans  and  4,000  natives,  and  be 
was  ready  to  march  in  the  beginning  of  November  1758,  but 
furious  storms  of  rain  delayed  him  for   a   full  month.     Hie 
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garriBon  of  the  town  in  the  meaDtime  wtu  reinforced,  and  it 
nov  consisted  of  more  than  1,700  European  eoldiers  and 
about  2,400  natives.  The  BUck  Town  was  easily  taken,  and 
some  slight  successea  were  gained  againat  the  garrison,  but  an 
insubordinate  spirit  was  rapidly  spreading  among  the  Freneh 
troops.  Their  pay  was  aereral  mcmtbfi  in  arrear.  The  great 
quantities  of  spirits  found  in  the  Black  Town  contriboted  to 
demoralise  them.  Almost  all  proTisions  except  rice  and  butter 
had  come  to  an  end.  Desertions  became  very  numenMis,  and 
many  of  the  officers  were  in  open  or  secret  opposition  to  iheit 
general.  A  breach  was  made  in  the  fort,  and  Lally  was  aimona 
fer  the  asEai.ilt,  but  his  officers  held  back  and  pronounced  it  to 
be  impracticable,  and  on  Febmary  16,  1759,  Admiral  PococJce, 
with  powerful  reinforcements  from  the  English,  appeared  at 
Madras.  Nothing  then  remained  but  retreat,  and  Lally  fdl 
back  upon  Pondicherry,  where  he  found  utter  contusion  and 
extreme  destitution  reigning,  while  his  many  enemies  received 
him  with  insults,  and  every  conference  ended  in  angry  recri- 
minations. In  September  the  French  fleet  &om  Mauritius 
again  appeared  off  Pondicherry,  having  on  its  passage  fought 
au  indecisive  but,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful  engagement  with 
the  English,  and  500  European  soldiers,  400  Caffirs,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  money  were  landed ;  but  the  admiral  refused 
to  remain  upon  the  coast,  and  again  left  the  unhappy  colony  to 
its  fato. 

The  interest  of  the  war  now  gathered  chiefiy  around  the 
fort  of  Wandewash,  one  of  the  most  important  barriers  of  tiie 
French  colony.  In  May  an  English  force  had  attacked  it,  bat 
on  the  approach  of  the  French  army  it  decamped.  At  the 
end  of  September  Major  Brereton  made  another  attempt,  but 
an  officer  named  Geoghegan,  who  commanded  a  very  inferior 
French  force,  repelled  him  with  much  loss.  But  on  October  27 
Colonel  Coote,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able 
soldiers  produced  in  the  East  Indian  service,  landed  at  Madrac^ 
with  considerable  reinforcements,  and  on  November  29  he  took 
Wandewash.     I^Uy  marched  to  oppose  him,   and  a   deeisiTa 
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battle' was  fought  od  Dacember  22,  1759,  in  which  the  FVcatdi 
weie  completely  defeated. 

By  the  hattJe  of  Wandewaah  Coota  decided  the  &te  of 
Madias,  as  Glive,  by  the  battle  of  FlasBy,  had  decided  that  of 
■Bengal.  The  two  battles  were,  indeed,  in  some  respects  vei^ 
different.  At  Flassy  the  skill  and  prowess  of  a  small  body 
of  Europeans  were  opposed  to  an  enormous  numerical  pte- 
ponderaoce  of  Asiatics.  At  Waudewash  the  foroea  were  pro- 
bably  nearly  equal,  Europeans  bore  the  brunt  of  the  &ay, 
and  each  side  was  admirably  commanded.  Lally  appears  to 
have  done  what  little  could  be  done  to  retrieve  affairs,  but 
his  army  was  demoralised  and  almost  destitute,  and  he  wu 
detested  by  all  the  civil  authorities  with  whom  he  had  U 
combine.  Fortress  after  fortress  in  the  Camatic  was  slowly 
reduced,  and  at  last,  on  December  9,  1760,  Goote  laid  siege 
to  Pondicherry.  It  was  gallantly  defended,  but  provisions  soon 
ran  short,  and  on  January  16,  1761,  it  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  and  the  power  of  France  in  India  wag 
extinguished.  The  town  which  had  so  long  rivalled  the  impor- 
tance of  Madras  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  though  the 
colony  was  restored  and  the  town  rebuilt  at  the  peace,  France 
never  again  became  a  serious  rival  of  England  in  Hindostan. 
The  scandalous  inefficiency  of  the  Govemmeiit  of  Lewis  XV.  was 
in  no  respect  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  almost  complete 
abandonment  of  these  noble  settlements,  and  in  the  gross  ingra- 
titude shown  to  those  who  had  founded  or  defended  them. 
La  Bourdonnais  had  languished  for  years  in  the  Bastille. 
Dupleiz  died  a  ruined  and  broken-hearted  man.  Lally,  who 
bad  been,  guilty  of  much  imprudence,  but  who  had  at  least 
defended  the  interests  of  France  with  great  courage,  with 
perfect  devotion,  and  with  no  mean  military  skill,  was  reserved 
for  a  yet  more  terrible  fate.  While  he  was  detained  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  England,  the  indignation  aroused  iu  France  by  tbe 
ruin  of  Pondicherry  blazed  tierce  and  high,  and  his  many 
enemies  were  only  too  glad  to  make  him  their  scapegoat.  With 
characteristic  intrepidity  and  cbaracteristio  rasbDesB  he  ob- 
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taiDed  his  parole,  and,  relying  on  his  innocence,  appeared  in 
Paris  to  meet  his  accusers.  He  was  at  once  flung  into  the 
Bastille,  removed  from  thence  to  a  common  prison,  and  con- 
fined for  fifteen  months  before  trial.  He  vus  then  brought 
before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  partial  of 
tribunals,  denied  the  asdetance  of  counsel,  and  condemned  to 
death  OD  the  vague  charge  of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of 
the  King.  When  the  sentence  vas  read  to  Mm,  he  exclaimed, 
in  the  bittemeBS  of  his  indignation,  <  Is  this  then  the  reward  of 
forty-five  years  of  eervice  ? '  and  he  tried  to  stab  himself  to  the 
heart  with  a  pair  of  compasses  that  was  lying  near,  but  the 
instrument  was  wrested  from  his  hand,  and  that  very  day  he 
was  dragged  to  the  scaffold  on  a  commoD  dung-cart,  and  with  a 
gag  to  his  mouth.  It  was  not  until  177S  that  the  unrighteous 
sentence  was  reversed,  and  the  memory  of  one  of  the  bravest 
though  moat  unfortunate  of  soldiers  judicially  vindicated.' 

The  administration  of  Pitt  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  to 
the  victories  of  Clire,  but  it  contributed  much  hy  its  prompt 
reinforcements,  and  by  the  expeditions  which  detained  the 
French  troops  in  their  own  country,  to  the  triumph  of  Goote 
in  Madras.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rumours  of  great  victories 
in  a  distant  and  almost  unknown  land  inflamed  the  imagina- 
tions and  strengthened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation.  At  the 
close  of  175S  there  were  no  less  than  24,000  French  prisoners 
captive  in  England,  an  army  of  nearly  95,000  British  and  7,000 
foreign  troops  had  been  voted,  and  above  twelve  millions  had 
been  raised  for  the  ensuing  year.'  Yet  there  were  no  signs  of 
flagging  or  discontent.  The  intoxication  of  glory  had  made 
the  nation  indifferent  to  sacrifice,  and  the  spell  which  the  great 
minister  had  thrown  over  bis  fellow-countrymen  was  unbroken. 
It  was  noticed  that,  unlike  all  previous  statesmen,  he  seemed  to 
take  a  strange  pleasure  in  rather  exaggerating  than  attenuating 

>  Bee  Mhn,  de  Zally^    Eismondi,  thti  no  oUiet  tamn  in  all  Icdik  oould 

flitt.    det    Prani^it.    Voltaire,  Ml-  bare  muntalaad  the  straggle  wa  long 

J^fl^    Bittenqttet,  LaUy,  md   the  or  bo  fnllutly. 

BUtt.ot  OimeaaiotlSill.  BieffraphU  *  Walpole'a  e*orff»  II.iiL  181. 
OniioeTidlU,  art.  Laliy.     Coote  said 
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fche  peouniuy  saorifices  he  demanded,  and  his  eloquence  and 
hia  personal  asceodency  almost  silenced  opposition.  Even  the 
Pniseian  subaid;  was  acquiesced  in  with  scarcely  a  muimni. 
Pitt  defended  it  in  a  speech  of  consomiDato  power ;  and  aa  the 
sound  of  approbation  arose  from  eveiy  part  of  the  Houaej  he 
shouted,  in  his  loudest  and  most  defiant  tone,  '  Is  there  an 
Anstrian  among  you  F  Let  him  stand  forth  and  lereal  him- 
self 1'  and  t^is,  which  from  any  other  speaker  would  have 
seemed  the  most  arn^ant  of  rants,  bad  a  thrilling  effect  upca 
his  hearers.  Very  judiciously,  however,  be  left  to  others  the 
burden  and  the  odium  of  financial  measures  and  of.parli^ 
mentary  management,  and  identified  himself  only  with  those 
military  enterprises  which  he  understood  so  well.  '  Ignorant 
of  the  whole  circle  of  finance,'  wrote  an  acute  observer,  'he 
kept  aloof  from  all  details,  drew  magnificent  plans,  and  left 
others  to'  find  the  magnificent  means.  Disdaining  to  descend 
into  the  operations  of  an  office  which  he  did  not  fill,  he  affected 
to  throw  on  the  Treasury  the  execution  of  measures  which  he 
dictated.  .  . .  Secluded  from  all  eyes,  his  orders  were  received  as 
oracles.  Their  success  was  imputed  to  bis  inspiration — misfor- 
tunes and  miscarriageB  fell  to  the  account  of  the  more  human 
agents.* ' 

The  German  war  was  naturally  the  least  popular  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  It  cost  much  both  in  men  and 
money.  It  involved  the  greatest  dangers  and  it  promised  least 
advantage  to  England.  Pitt,  in  opposition,  had  done  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  taa  tfae  popular  feeling  against  con- 
tinental subsidies,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs 
of  the  ascendency  he  exercised  that  he  was  able  to  extend 
that  system  further  than  even  Carteret  had  desired.  He  urged, 
in  a  sentence  that  was  often  repeated,  that  be  conquered 
America  in  Germany,  and  the  career  of  Frederick  exercised  a 
veiy  natural  fascination  over  the  popular  mind.  One  of  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  national  character  is  the  strong 
sympathy  which  is  always  shown  in  England  for  a  small  power 
>  Walpole's  Otorfft  II.  iiL  178,  ITl. 
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BtrnggUng  against  great  odds ;  a  sympathy  hoaourable  and 
noble  in  iUel^  but  which  ie  often  carried  to  such  a  point  that  it 
makes  the  British  publio  wholly  indiSerent  to  the  origi&al 
cause  of  the  confiict.  Never  in  the  history  of  Europe  was  the 
spectacle  of  such  a  struggle  mote  strikingly  exhibited  than  by 
Frederick  at  this  time.  In  the  campaign  of  1759  it  seemed  aa 
if  everything  was  lost.  The  veteran  troops  with  which  Fre- 
derick had  begun  the  war  were  now  for  the  most  part  swept 
away  and  replaced  by  mv  levies.  The  Austrians,  under  Daun, 
were  again  slowly  but  steadily  creeping  on  upon  Saxony,  while  a 
great  Russian  army  menaced  Sileda.  Marshal  Dohna,  who  was 
sent  at  the  head  of  a  Pnissian  army  to  repel  it,  found  himself 
oat>ntanaauvred  and  compelled  to  retire.  Frederick  superseded 
him,  and  replaced  him  by  General  Wedell,  to  whom  he  gave 
positive  orders  to  attack  the  RuasiaQS.  The  Prussians  were 
less  than  30,000.  The  Russians  were  about  70,000.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Ziillichau  on  July  23,  and  the  Prussians  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  Frankfort-on-Oder  fell  into  the  Ruasian 
hands.  Frederick  then  hastened  in  person,  with  every  soldier 
he  could  spare,  to  oppose  the  Russians.  Daun,  as  usual,  had 
entrenched  himself  impregnably,  and  knowing  that  the  Russian 
army  was  deficient  in  cavalry,  be  sent  12,000  horsemen  with  8,000 
foot,  under  the  comtoand  of  General  Laudohn,  to  reinforce  it. 
On  August  12  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort  the  great 
battle  of  Kunersdorf  was  fought.  Frederick  commanded  50,000 
men ;  the  Russian  army  was  estimated  at  between  80,000  and 
90,000.  At  first  fortune  appeared  to  smile  on  the  King,  but 
at  the  end  he  experienced  the  most  crushing  of  all  hie  defeats. 
19,000  Prussians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners.  All 
their  cannon  were  taken ;  most  of  their  generab  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Frederick  escaped  only  with  great  difficulty,  and 
at  the  evening  of  the  day  not  more  than  3,000  Prussian  troops 
,were  together.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  amazing  dilatoriaess 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  content  with  the  blood  they  had  shed, 
and  who  left  Frederick  time  to  collect  the  scattered  r«niiants 
of  his  army,  to  bring  cannon  from  different  fortresses,  and  to 
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refill  his  ranks  by  new  levies,  it  would  have  been  impossiblB  to 
have  continued  the  war.  As  it  was,  Saxony  was  for  a  tints 
almost  denuded  of  Prussian  troops,  la  the  beginning  of  Sefh 
tember  Dresden  was  taken  by  the  Austriang,  and  in  Novembei, 
before  the  armies  retired  into  winter  quarters.  Marshal  Dann 
compelled  several  thousand  men,  under  the  Fruasian  Goienl 
Finck,  to  eurrender  themselves  as  prisoners  at  Maxen,  while  a 
few  days  later  another  Austrian  general  captured  Geneitl 
Diereche,  with  1,500  Prussians,  at  Meissen. 

But  even  in  this  year,  so  disastrous  to  Frederick,  the  star 
of  England  shone  proudly  on  the  Continent.  Prince  Ferdi- 
oand  bad,  it  is  true,  in  the  middle  of  April,  been  defeated  by 
the  French  at  Bergen.  But  a  far  mure  important  battle  mu 
fought  at  Minden,  on  August  1,  when  a  French  army  of  more 
than  50,000  men  was  utterly  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  at  least 
7,000  men  and  of  30  cannon,  by  a  British  and  G-erman  army 
of  about  36,000  men.  One  shadow,  indeed,  rested  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.  Lord  Qeorge  Sackville,  who  commanded 
the  English  cavalry,  through  a  QervousneBs  of  which  there  are 
very  few  examples  in  English  military  history,  disobeyed  at  t 
critical  moment  of  the  battle  the  order  to  charge,  and  thus 
saved  the  French  from  absolute  destruction.  He  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  court-martial  guilty  of  disobedience,  and  unfit 
to  serve  the  Crown  in  any  military  capacity  whatever;  and 
although  great  family  influence  and  very  considerable  abilities 
raised  him  in  the  following  reign  to  a  high  position,  his  repu- 
tation was  irrevocably  blasted.  But  the  timidity  of  one  man 
was  amply  redeemed  by  the  splendid  courage  shown  by  many 
thousands,  and  the  victory  of  Minden  contributed  largely  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  continental  war.  The  French  still 
meditated  an  invasion  of  England,  but  all  alarm  from  this 
quarter  was  dispelled  in  November,  when  Hawke  defeated  and 
nearly  annihilated  the  French  fleet  in  Quiberon  Bay. 

Still,  this  war,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  splendid  vic- 
tories on  sea,  in  Asia,  and  in  America,  and  had  it  not  been  con- 
ducted by  a  statesman  to  whom  the  nation  could  refuse  nothing. 
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would  have  met  with  great  and  general  opposition  at  home.  In 
1760 — the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II. — the  campaign 
opened  very  fatally  for  Frederick.  Ho  had,  indeed,  made  the 
most  extraordinary  efforts  to  reetore  his  affairs.  The  fields  were 
almost  deserted,  civil  business  was  almost  in  suspense  through 
the  unsparing  levies  which  he  had  raised  for  hia  army.  Pri- 
soners of  war  were  compelled,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  enlist  against  their  countrymen, 
and  every  device  was  employed  to  attract  or  inveigle  soldiers 
from  the  surrounding  States.  The  English  subsidy  contributed 
in  part  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  by  pitiless 
exactions  immense  sums  were  drawn  from  the  inhabitants  of 
those  unhappy  provinces  which  had  the  misfortune  to-be  occu- 
pied by  Prussian  troops.  Saxon  woods  were  cut  down  and  sold 
to  speculators.  The  civil  officials  were  left  unpaid,  while  a 
vast  quantity  of  base  money  was  coined,  and  issued  from  the 
Prussian  Mint.  In  this  manner,  by  imposing  sacrifices  such  as 
no  nation  could  undergo,  except  for  self-preservation,  Frederick 
endeavoiu^  to  meet  the  enormous  preponderance  of  power  that 
was  against  him,  while  the  spirits  of  an  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious soldiery  were  raised  by  the  circulation  of  &lse  news  end 
of  forged  prophecies. 

But  for  a  time  all  seemed  in  vain.  The  campaign  of  1759 
had  extended  far  into  the  winter,  and  Frederick  conceived  the 
bold  idea  of  renewing  it  while  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies  was 
relaxed  in  winter  quarters,  and  of  making  another  effort  to  drive 
the  Austrians  from  Saxony.  His  head-quarters  were  at  Freyberg. 
Having  received  reinforcements  from  Prince  Ferdinand,  and 
been  joined  by  12,000  men  under  the  hereditary  prince,  he  left 
the  latter  to  keep  guard  behind  the  Mulde,  and  in  January 
1760,  at  a  time  when  the  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  he 
made  a  fierce  spring  upon  the  Austrians,  who  were  posted  at 
Dippoldiswalde ;  hut  General  Maguire,  who  commanded  there, 
baffled  him  by  the  vigilance  and  skill  with  which  he  guarded 
every  pass,  and  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Freybei^. 
When  tbe  winter  bad  passed  and  the  regular  campaign  had 
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Opened,  Laudohn,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Aiutriaa 
generals — the  sajne  wlio  had  borne  a  great  part  in  the  victorici 
of  HoohkirchenandKimersdorf — entered  Silesia,  surprised  with 
a  greatly  superior  force  the  Prussian  General  Fouque,  compelled 
him,  with  some  thousands  of  soldiers,  to  surrendex,  and  a  fe* 
days  later  reduced  the  important  fortress  of  Glatz.  Frederick, 
at  the  first  news  of  the  danger  of  Fouque,  mdrched  rapidly 
towards  Sileeia,  Daun  slowly  following,  while  an  Austrian  corps, 
under  General  Lacy,  impeded  his  march  by  incessant  skirmishes. 
On  learning  the  surrender  of  Fouque,  Frederick  at  once  turned 
and  hastened  towards  Dresden.  It  was  July,  and  the  heat  wai 
so  intense  tluit  on  a  single  day  more  than  a  hundred  of  his 
soldiers  dropped  dead  upon  the  march.  He  hoped  to  gain 
some  days  upon  Daun,  who  was  still  pursuing,  and  to  1>econie 
master  of  Dresden  before  succoiu's  arrived.  As  he  expected,  be 
soon  outstripped  the  Austrian  general,  and  the  materials  for  the 
siege  were  collected  with  astonishing  rapidity,  but  General 
Maguire,  who  commanded  at  Dresden,  defended  it  with  complete 
success  till  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  army  obliged  Frederick 
to  retire.  Baffled  in  his  design,  be  took  a  cbaracteristic  ven- 
geance by  bombarding  that  beautiful  city  with  red-hot  bolls, 
slaughtering  multitudes  of  its  peaceful  inhabitants,  and  reduc- 
ing whole  quarters  to  ashes ;  and  he  then  darted  again  upon 
Silesia,  still  followed  by  the  Austrian  general.  Laudohn  had 
just  met  with  his  first  reverse,  having  failed  in  the  siege  of 
Breslau ;  on  August  15,  when  Daun  was  still  far  off,  Frederick 
fell  upon  him  and  beat  him  in  the  battle  of  Liegnitz.  Sooa 
after,  however,  this  success  was  counterbalanced  by  Lacy  and 
Totleben,  who  at  the  head  of  some  Austrians  and  Russians, 
had  marched  upon  Berlin,  which,  after  a  brave  resistance,  was 
once  more  captured  and  ruthlessly  plundered ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  Frederick  the  enemy  speedily  retreated.  Frederick 
then  turned  again  towards  Saxony,  which  was  again  occupied  by 
Daun,  and  on  November  3  he  attacked  his  old  enemy  in  his  strong 
entrenchments  at  Torgau.  Daun,  in  addition  to  the  advantage 
of  position,  had  the  advantage  of  great  numerical  superiority, 
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fbr  his  arm;  wBs  reckoned  at  65,000,  while  that  of  Frederick 
ma  not  more  than  44,000.  But  the  generalship  of  Frederick 
gamed  the  victory.  General  Ziethen  succeeded  in  attacking 
the  Austriana  in  the  rear,  gaining  the  height,  and  throwing  them 
into  confusion.  Daun  was  wounded  and  disabled,  and  GeDeral 
O'Donnell,  who  was  next  in  command,  was  unable  to  restore  the 
Austrian  line^  The  day  was  conspicuous  for  its  carnage  even 
among  the  bloody  battles  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War:  20,000 
Aostrians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  while  14,000 
Pmssiang  were  left  on  the  held.  The  battle  closed  the  cam- 
paign for  the  year,  leaving  all  Saxony  in  the  posaesaion  of  the 
Prussians,  with  the  exception  of  Dresden,  which  was  still  held 
by  Maguire. 

The  English  and  Germaa  army,  under  Prinoe  Ferdinand, 
succeeded  in  the  meantime  in  keeping  at  bay  a  very  superior 
French  army,  under  Marshal  Sroglio  ;  and  several  slight 
skirmishes  took  place,  with  various  results.  The  battle  of 
Warburg,  which  was  the  most  important,  was  won  chiefly  by 
the  British  cavalry,  but  Prince  Ferdinand  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  take  Wesel  and  Gt)ttingea ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  the  French  took  up  their  quarters  at  Gassel,* 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  events  of  the  war  to  the  close 
of  1760.  The  principal  criticisms  that  have  been  brought 
against  the  war  ministry  of  Pitt  were  the  expense  that  was 
incurred,  and  the  uselessness  of  some  of  his  expeditions.  The 
latter  criticism  has  been  already  discussed  ;  the  former,  it 
must  be  admitted,  had  some  plausibility.  Notwithstanding  the 
long  peace,  and  the  strict  economy  of  Walpole,  the  national 
debt,  which  was  6fty-two  millions  at  the  accession  of  G-eorge  tl. 
in  1727,  had  risen  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
millions  at  the  peace  of  1763.  Fox  accused  Pitt  of  breaking 
windows  with  guineas ;  and  Lord  Bath,  in  a  powerful  pamphlet 
complained  that  the  war  expenses  during  all  King  William's 
reign  '  were  at  a  medium  not  above  three  and  a  half  millions  a 
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year,  and  Queen  Anne's,  Uiougli  tlie  List  years  were  exorbitant, 
were  little  more  than  live  millions ;  whereas  now  twdvs  ot 
fourteen  millionB  are  demanded  without  reserve,  and,  what  ii 
still  more,  voted  without  opposition,' '  In  1760,  no  less  than 
sixteen  millions  were  voted.*  It  may,  however,  be  tm^ 
answered  that  the  expenditure  of  Pitt  was  insignificBiit  wfaea 
compared  with  that  of  North  in  the  American  war,  and  of  hii 
own  son  in  the  French  war ;  that  the  area  of  hostilitiee  had 
been  immensely  increased  by  the  development  of  the  rival 
colonies  in  America  and  India ;  that  the  scale  of  the  Germas 
war  was  such  that  no  smaller  subsidy  would  have  «Tii^ht^V( 
Frederick  to  hold  his  own,  while  no  subsidy  was  ever  man 
adequately  employed ;  and,  kstly,  that  the  expeditions  of  Pitt 
were  almost  always  crowned  with  success.  He  maintained  with 
much  reason  that  prompt  expenditure  ts  good  economy  in  war, 
and  the  expeditions  he  sent  forth  were  bo  admirably  equipped 
that  their  blows  were  usually  decisive,  and  had  rarely  to  be 
repeated.  Besides  this,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  war  was 
the  creation  of  a  great  colonial  empire,  which,  at  a  time  when 
free  trade  was  yet  unknown,  was  the  essential  condition  of  great 
co'mmercial  development.  The  immentie  outlets  furnished  for 
English  industry,  and  the  complete  empire  which  England 
soon  acquired  upon  the  sea,  rapidly  increased  the  national 
wealth.  France,  in  )759,  proclaimed  herself  bankrupt,  and 
stopped  the  payment  for  her  debts ;  the  Prussian  people  were 
reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery,  and  their  government 
subsisted  only  by  debasing  the  coin  ;  but  in  England  the  chief 
springs  of  national  wealth  were  unimpaired,  and  in  no  previous 
war  had  commercial  activity  been  so  fully  suBtained.  It  is 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  healthy  financial  condition  of  Eng- 
land that,  in  nearly  every  war,  her  exports,  though  they  for  a 
time  declined  in  value,  soon  ascended  again,  till  they  reached 
and  passed,  in  time  of  war,  the  level  of  the  preceding  peace. 
In  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  this  was  effected  in  ten  years; 
in  the  war  which  began  in  1739,  it  was  effected  in  nine  years ; 

'  Letter  to  Ttm  Cfreat  Hen,  p.  33.  •  Walpole'g  Gtorgt  II.  iii.  a88. 
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in  the  var  which  hegoD  in  1755,  the  period  was  much  shorter, 
and  already,  in  1758,  the  exports  passed  the  figure  of  the  pre- 


A  more  just,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  serious  criticism, 
ia  that  the  war,  in  its  later  stages,  had  become  uonecessaiy.  If 
Fitt  seriously  desired  peace  with  Fnmce,  it  eeems  almost  certain 
that  he  could  have  ohtaiued  it ;  aud  even  if  Europe  could  not 
have  been  pacified,  the  withdrawal  from  either  side  of  Fraace  and 
England,  without  seriously  disturbiag  the  balance  of  power, 
would  have  greatly  limited  the  contest.  But  although  some 
slight  negotiations  were  made  in  1759,  it  appears  evident  that 
Fitt  had  no  real  desire  for  peace,  or  at  least  for  any  peace  that 
did  not  involve  the  complete  humiliation  of  his  adversary.  Not 
content  with  having  almost  annihilated  the  fleets  of  France,  he 
desired  to  deprive  her  of  all  her  colonial  empire,  and  also  of  all 
participation  in  that  Newfoundland  fishery  which  he  described 
as  the  great  nursery  of  her  sailora.  '  Some  time  ago,'  be  said 
in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  *  I  would  have  been  content  to 
bring  France  to  her  knees,  now  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  laid 
her  on  her  back.'  He  once  confessed,  with  a  startling  frank- 
ness that  he  loved  *  honourable  war.'  He  never  appears  to 
have  had  any  adequate  sense  of  the  misery  it  produces,  or  to 
have  looked  upon  France  in  any  other  liglit  than  that  of  an 
inevitable  and  natural  enemy.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  contest  between  the  Prussians  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Austrians  and  Russians  on  the  other,  was  one  of 
the  moat  stubborn  and  most  sanguinary  on  record,  England 
bad  in  this  war  the  good  fortune  of  gaining  immense  advan- 
tages by  victories  that  were  almost  bloodless.  Never,  perhaps, 
since  the  struggle  in  Tbermopylee  were  the  military  enterprises 
so  dieproportioned  to  the  political  results  they  produced.  Pitt 
declared  in  Parliament  that  not  1,500  Englishmen  had  fallen 
in  the  conquest  of  Canada.*  In  the  battle  of  Plassy,  which 
decided    the  ascendency  of   England    in   Bengal,  CUve   lost 
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only  20  Eutopeans  and  53  sepop.'  In  the  battle  of  Wan* 
dewasfa,  which  overthrew  the  French  power  in  India  ud 
made  England  supreme  in  Madras,  the  losses  of  Coot«  in  kilbd 
and  wounded  were  190  Europeana  and  69  hiack  soldiers.' 

It  must  be  added,  too,  that  the  memory  of  two  ingloriooi 
peaces  rankled  bitterly  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  that  ia 
desiring  to  push  tlie  war  to  the  nttermost,  Pitt  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  their  wishes.  For  the  first  time  since  the  gtert 
days  of  Queen  Anne,  the  nation  was  drinking  the  intoxicating  «ap 
of  military  gloiy,  and  Marlborough  himself  was  never  euppoital 
by  an  enthusiasm  as  powerful  and  as  undivided  as  that  lAmb 
was  elicited  by  the  triumphs  of  Pitt.  Marlborough  ma  par- 
Bonally  never  very  popular.  A  large  party  in  England  r^;arded 
every  victory  he  won  as  injurious  to  their  policy  and  their 
interests.  He  was  fighting  chieBy  for  Continental  objects,  and 
though  the  splendour  of  his  genius  threw  a  flood  of  glory  apoa 
the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  English  soldien  bore  but  t 
small  part  in  the  battles  which  he  won.  Of  the  52,000  men 
who  conquered  at  Blenheim  18,000  were  imperial  troops  under 
Eugene.  Of  the  remainder  who  were  commanded  by  Marl- 
borough about  a  fourth  part  were  English.*  At  Ramillies  the 
chief  brunt  of  the  battle  was  borne  by  the  Dutch  .and  the 
Danes,  who  encountered  and  with  little  assistance  cut  to  pieces 
the  household  troops  who  were  the  very  flower  of  the  army  of 
France.*  At  Oudenarde  the  Confederates  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  2,972  men.  Less  than  180  of  these  were  English.* 
Of  the  1 29  battalions  who  formed  the  victorious  army  at  Malpla- 
qnet  only  19  were  English,  and  the  English  suSered  tittle  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  losses  of  the  allies.^     But  no 


'  Ortne's  Military  Tranaactioat  of 
tlu  Brititk  in  nindoitan,  ii.  178. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  689. 

■  Uarlborou^h's  wing  consistei)  of 
4B  battaliou  and  S6  sqaAdroDs.  Of 
these  14  ballalioDH  and  13  squadrons 
were  English.  —  Lediard'a  Life  of 
Mar^oTough,  i.  368. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  26-37. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  381. 


•  1,8S6  men  ont  of  18,353.  Ibid. 
ii  501.  The  Dutefa,  who  are  hanUr 
mentioned  in  mosL  Englisb  accnunlg 
of  theso  battles,  lost  8,163  men  m 
Malplaqnet.  more  than  1,600  men 
Ht  Oudenarde,  and  mostof  those  who 
fell  at  Ramilliea.  I  maj  mention 
that  Lcdiard's  military  slatiatics  are 
mnch  fuller  than  Umm  ot  Coze. 
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other  European  nation  toolc  part  in  the  oonquesta  of  Canada  and 
India  or  in  the  naval  victoriea  of  Hawke,  and  the  fmits  of  these 
triumphs  belonged  to  England  alone.  Party  epirit  had  wholly 
gone  down.  The  king  was  now  reconciled  to  his  great  miniBter. 
Parliament  was  almost  unanimous,  and  for  the  first  time  for 
many  yeara  it  was  in  real  S3rmpathy  with  the  people. 

Pitt  made  lai^  demands  upon  the  Belf-sacrifice  uid  re-' 
solution  of  the  nation,  but  in  this  respect  he  was  never  di»- 
appointed.  England  under  his  guidance  was  almost  wholly 
tmlike  the  England  of  Walpole  and  Pelham.  Ita  relaxed 
energies  were  braced  anew.  The  thick  crust  of  selfishness, 
corruption,  and  efifeminac;  was  broken,  and  an  emulation  of 
heroism  and  enterprise  was  displayed.  Foreign  nations  cordi- 
ally recognised  the  greatness  of  the  change.  '  England,'  said 
Frederick,  *  had  long  been  in  labour,  but  had  at  last  produced 
a  man';  and  long  years  after  Pitt  had  been  removed  frran 
office,  it  was  observed  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  probability 
of  his  returning  to  power  was  sufficient  to  quell  the  boasts  of 
the  French.  At  the  same  time  he  never  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  in  France  with  the  intensity  of  hatred  which  was 
bestowed  upon  his  son.  The  magnanimous  and  generous  fea- 
tures of  his  character,  and  the  somewhat  theatrical  nature  of 
his  greatness  in  some  degree  dazzled  even  his  enemies ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  most  eloquent  eulogies  of  Chat- 
ham is  from  a  Frenchman,  the  Abb4  Gayual. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  that  constitute  a  great 
war  minister  and  a  great  home  minister  are  so  very  different 
that  they  have  hardly  ever  been  united  in  the  same  man.  In 
judging  the  influence  of  Pitt  on  home  politics  we  must  remember 
how  short  a  time  he  was  in  power  and  in  health.  During  the 
last  years  of  George  II.,  when  hia  authority  was  so  great,  the 
energies  of  the  nation  were  absorbed  in  the  war ;  nor  did  he 
ever  attain  in  home  politics  the  authority  which  was  willingly 
conceded  him  in  military  administration.  In  the  succeeding 
reign  he  was  either  in  opposition,  or,  being  in  office,  was  pro- 
strated by  illness.     His  proposals  were  seldom  or  never  carried 
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into  effect,  oi  even  fully  elaborated.  They  were  like  the  in- 
finished  skfitcLes  of  a  great  artist,  or  like  beacon-li^htfi  fciadlrf 
in  the  darkne^  to  mark  out  a  path  for  his  successors.  That 
he  posseeaed  the  qualities  of  a  great  home  or  peace  miwAa 
caa  hardly  be  alleged.  lu  matters  of  finauce  and  on  question! 
of  commercial  policy  he  was  extremely  ignorant.  We  look  is 
vain  in  his  career  for  auy  great  signs  of  administrative  or  con- 
structive talent,  and  he  was  eminently  deficient  in  the  tact,  tiw 
moderation,  and  the  temper  that  are  requisite  for  party  manage- 
ment. Yet  even  in  this  sphere  he  exercised  a  profound  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  salutary  influence.  The  most  remarkable  cha- 
racteriBtio  of  his  home  policy  was  the  great  promioence  he 
gave  to  the  moral  side  of  legislation,  or,  in  other  words,  tlw 
skill  with  which  he  acted  upon  the  higher  enthusiasms  of  the 
people.  In  his  conceptiun  of  politics,  the  supreme  end  of  legis- 
lation is  to  inspire  the  nation  with  a  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism, 
courage,  and  enterprise ;  to  enlist  its  nobler  qualities  habitually 
in  the  national  service,  and  to  make  the  legislature  a  faithful 
reflex  of  its  sentiments.  No  preceding  statesman  showed  so 
full  a  confidence  in  the  people.  It  was  thus  that,  by  arming 
the  Jacobite  clans,  he  attracted  to  national  channels  the  mar- 
tial enthusiasm  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  so  often  in  the 
service  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  thus  that  he  proposed,  and  at 
last  carried  out,  the  scheme  of  a  national  militia,  and  but  iix 
the  opposition  of  his  colleagues,  he  would  have  extended  it  to 
Scotland.  It  was  thus  that  he  supported,  though  without  suc- 
cess, the  measure  which  was  brought  forward  by  Pratt  in  1758 
to  extend  the  operation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which 
applied  only  to  those  who  were  detained  on  some  criminal 
charge,  to  all  who  were  confined  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
In  the  following  reign  lie  was  the  first  conspicuous  statesman 
who  raised  the  banner  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  liim  that  he  based  his  proposal  not  on  the 
common  ground  of  the  irregularities  or  anomalies  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  on  the  ground  that  the  strong  patriotic  spirit  that 
animated  the   country  was  not  adequately  represented  in  it ; 
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that  cormpt  or  personal  motives  had  lowered  its  tone,  and 
that  an  infudon  of  the  popular  element  was  necessary  to  rein- 
vigoiate  it. 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  attempted  in  his  latter 
days  to  break  down  the  system  of  party  government,  under 
the  belief  that  it  diverted  the  energies  of  politicians  &om 
natioDal  objects;  and  to  withdraw  the  government  of  India 
from  the  East  India  Company,  under  the  belief  that  so  great  a 
territory  should  not  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  mercantile  com- 
pany, or  be  governed  on  merely  commercial  principles,  but 
should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  British  Empire. 
No  one  who  follows  his  career  can  donbt  that,  had  he  been  is 
power  at  the  time  of  the  American  troubles,  be  could  have  con- 
ciliated the  colonies ;  and  it  was  during  the  later  ministry  of 
Pitt  that  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  the  introduction  of 
a  better  government  into  Ireland,  He  never  could  have  con- 
ducted party  government  with  the  tact  of  Walpole ;  he  never 
could  have  framed,  like  Burke,  a  great  measure  of  economical 
reform,  or  have  presided,  like  Feel,  over  a  great  revolution  of 
the  commercial  system ;  but  no  minister  bad  a  greater  power 
of  making  a  slu^ish  people  brave,  or  a  slavish  people  free, 
or  a  discontented  people  loyaL 

Although  be  cannot  be  said  to  have  carried  a  single  definite 
measure  increasing  the  power  of  the  people,  or  diminishing  the 
corrupt  influence  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  aristocracy,  it  may  be 
said,  without  a  paradox,  that  he  did  more  for  the  popular  cause 
than  any  statesman  since  the  generation  that  effected  the  Revo- 
lution. With  very  little  parliamentary  connection,  and  with 
no  favour  from  royalty,  he  became,  by  the  force  of  his  abilitieB, 
and  by  the  unbounded  popularity  which  he  enjoyed,  the  foremost 
jBim  of  the  nation.  In  him  the  people  for  the  first  time  felt 
their  power.  He  was  essentially  their  representative,  and  he 
gloried  in  avowing  it.  He  declared,  even  before  the  Privy 
Council,  that  he  had  been  called  to  office  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  that  be  considered  himself  accountable  to  them 
alone.     The  great  towns,  and  especially  London,  constantly  and 
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wannly  supported  Idm ;  and  though  his  popularity  mu  wb 
times  for  a  short  time  eclipsed,  it  ma  inoompeiably  gnattr 
than  that  of  any  preTious  statesmao.  In  our  day,  such  popu- 
larity, tmited  with  such  abilities,  would  have  enabled  a  statet- 
man  to  defr  all  oppodtiou.  Id  the  days  of  Pitt  it  was  not  n^ 
and  he  soon  found  himself  incapable  of  conducting  gorem- 
ment  without  the  assistance  of  the  borough  patrona^  of  lb 
aristocracy,  or  of  reeiHting  the  hostility  of  the  Crown.  But 
although  he  was  not  omnipotent  in  politics,  the  voioe  of  the 
people  at  least  made  him  so  powerful  that  no  Qovemment  wu 
stable  when  he  opposed  it,  and  that  all  parties  sought  to  win 
him  to  their  side.  This  was  a  new  fact  in  parliamantaiy 
history,  and  it  marks  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  de- 
mocracy. 

His  influence  was  also  very  great  in  raising  the  moral  tone 
of  public  hfe.  His  transparent  and  somewhat  ostentatious 
purity  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
English  politics,  and  the  power  and  persistence  with  which  be 
appealed  on  every  occasion  to  the  higher  and  imselfish  motirot 
infused  a  new  moral  energy  into  the  nation.  The  political 
materialism  of  the  school  of  Walpole  perished  under  his  in- 
fluence, and  his  career  was  an  important  element  in  a  gieat 
change  which  was  passing  over  England.  Under  the  influence 
of  many  adverse  causes  the  standard  of  morals  had  been  greatly 
depressed  since  the  Restoration ;  and  in  the  early  Hanoverian 
period  the  nation  had  sunk  into  a  condition  of  moral  apathy 
rarely  paralleled  in  its  history.  But  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a  reforming  spirit  was  once  more  abroad, 
and  a  steady  movement  of  moral  ascent  may  be  detected.  The 
influence  of  Pitt  in  politics,  and  the  influence  of  Wesley  and 
his  followers  in  religion,  were  the  earliest  and  most  important 
agencies  in  effecting  it.  It  was  assisted  in  another  department 
by  the  example  of  George  HI.,  who  introduced  an  improved  tone 
into  fashionable  life,  and  it  was  reflected  in  the  smaller  sphere  of 
public  amusements  in  the  Shakespearian  revival  of  Crairick.  In 
most  respects  Pitt  and  Wesley  were,  it  is  true,  extremely  unlike. 
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The  animating  principles  of  the  latter  are  to  ba  fonnd  in  doc- 
trines that  are  most  distinctively  Christian,  and  especially  in 
that  aspect  of  Christian  teaching  which  is  most  fitted  to  hnmUe 
men.  Pitt  was  a  man  of  pure  morals,  unchallenged  orthodoxy, 
and  of  a  certain  lofty  piety,'  but  yet  his  character  was  essentially 
of  the  Roman  type,  in  which  patriotism  and  magnanimity  and 
well-directed  pride  are  the  first  of  virtnee ;  and  the  sentences  «{ 
the  I^tin  poets  and  the  examples  of  the  age  of  the  Scipios, 
which,  in  a  letter  to  a  bishop  he  once  called  'the  apostolic  age 
of  patriotism,*  appear  to  have  left  the  deepest  impression  on 
his  mind.  But  with  all  these  differenees  there  was  a  real 
analogy  and  an  intimate  relation  between  tiie  work  of  then 
two  men. 

The  religious  and  political  notions  prevailing  in  the  early 
Hanoverian  period  were  closely  consect«d.  Ilie  theolc^cal 
conception  which  looked  upon  religion  as  a  kind  of  adjunct  to 
the  police-force,  which  dwelt  almost  exclusively  on  the  prudence 
of  embracing  it  and  on  the  advantages  it  could  confer,  and 
which  regarded  all  spirituality  and  all  stmng  emotions  as 
fanaticism,  corresponded  very  feithfully  to  that  political  tyitem 
under  which  corruption  was  regarded  as  the  natural  instrument, 
an4  the  maintenance  of  material  interests  as  the  supreme  end 
of  government ;  while  the  higher  motives  of  political  action 
were  systematically  ridiculed  and  discouraged.  By  Wesley  in 
the  sphere  of  religion,  by  Pitt  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  the  tone 
of  thought  and  feeling  was  changed,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
aspect  of  the  career  of  Pitt  which  possesses  the  most  abiding 
interest  and  importance.  The  standard  of  political  honour  was 
perceptibly  raised.  It  was  felt  that  ^ithnsiaam,  dieinterestod- 
ness,  and  self-sacrifice  had  their  place  in  politics ;  and  although  ' 
there  was  afterwards,  for  short  periods,  extreme  conuptioA, 
public  opinion  never  acquiesced  in  it  again. 

It  was  a  singular  fortune  that  produced,  in  so  brief  a  period 
&om  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  party,  one  of  tihe  greatest  pence 
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mioisteTs  and  the  greatest  war  miniBter  of  England,  and  it  would 
be  difBcnlt  to  find  two  nearly  contempoiary  statesmen,  of  Uie  now 
party  and  of  equal  emineDce,  who  in  character  and  polidf 
were  more  directly  oppoeed  than  Walpole  and  Pitt.  Eadi 
was  in  many  reflpects  immeasurably  superior  to  the  other,  and 
in  some  respects  they  will  hardly  admit  of  comparison.  Wa 
can  scarcely,  for  example,  compare  a  speaker  who  was  simply 
a  clear,  shrewd,  and  forcible  debater,  without  polish  of  manner 
or  elevation  of  language,  with  an  orator  who  surpassed  Che^ 
terfietd  in  grace,  while  he  equalled  Demosthenes  in  powet; 
In  his  private  life,  Walpole,  though  a  man  of  great  TriiwliM^f 
of  nature,  was  notoriously  lax  aiul  immoral,  while  Fitt  wh 
without  reproach;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  fiist  was 
full  of  constitutional  vigour,  while  the  second  was  a  confirmed 
invalid.  In  public  integrity  there  was,  I  think,  less  real  dif- 
ference between  them  than  is  usually  imagined.  There  is  no 
proof  that  Walpole  ever  dishonestly  appropriated  public  money. 
Both  statesmen  received  large  rewards  for  their  services,  and  these 
rewards  in  kind  and  in  amount  were  nearly  the  same.  The  factious 
conduct  of  Walpole  during  the  administration  of  Stanhope  may 
be  fairly  balanced  by  the  conduct  of  Pitt  towards  Walpole,  and 
afterwards  towards  Newcastle.  Pitt,  however,  was  entirely  free 
from  nepotism,  while  Walpole  bestowed  vast  public  revenues 
upon  his  sons.  Walpole  hated  everything  theatrical  and  decla- 
matory. He  had  too  little  dignity  for  the  position  he  occupied, 
and  iu  his  best  days  he  was  more  liked  than  respected.  Fitt 
was  always-in  some  degree  an  actor.  His  want  of  social  freedom 
greatly  impaired  his  success  as  a  party  leader,  and  he  inspired 
more  awe  than  any  other  English  poUtician.  The  ability  of  the 
one  was  shown  chiefly  in  averting,  that  of  the  other  in  meeting, 
danger.  A  cautious  wisdom  predominated  in  the  first,  an  en- 
terprising greatness  in  the  second.  The  first  dealt  almost  ex- 
clusively with  material  interests,  and  sought  only  to  aliay  strong 
passitms.  The  second  delighted  in  evoking,  appealing  to,  and 
directing  the  most  fiery  enthusiasms.  The  first  was  incomparably 
superiOT  in  his  knowledge  of  finance ;  the  second  in  his  manage- 
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ment  of  war.  The  first  loved  peaoe,  and  made  England  veiy 
proBperoug;  t^e  second  loved  wiir  and  Hornmnded  his  oountiy 
wiUi  glory. 

The  influence  of  the  two  men  on  political  morals  was,  as  we 
have  Been,  directly  opposite.  WiUi  much  quiet  patriotism 
Walpole  had  none  of  the  loftiness  of  character  of  Pitt,  and  was 
entirely  incapable  of  the  traits  of  splendid  magnanimity  and  di^ 
intereetedness  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  latter.  Though 
be  did  not  originate,  he  accepted,  Bystematiaed,  and  extended 
parliamentary  corruption ;  his  personal  integrity,  though  pro- 
bably very  real,  was  never  above  suspicion,  and  his  ridicule  of 
all  who  professed  high  political  principles  contributed  very  much 
to  lower  the  prevailing  tone.  It  was  reserved  fw  Pitt  to  break 
the  spell  of  corruption,  and  he  did  more  than  any  other  English 
statesman  to  ennoble  public  life  and  to  raise  tiie  character  c^ 
public  men. 

The  death  of  George  U.,  on  October  25,  1760,  cut  short  the 
ministerial  ascendency  of  Pitt  as  well  as  the  undisputed  supre- 
macy of  the  Whig  party.  Without  being  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  a  great,  or  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word  a  good  man,  this 
sovereign  deserves,  I  think,  at  least  in  his  puUic  capacity,  more 
respect  than  he  has  received,  and  England  owes  much  to  his 
government.  He  was,  it  is  true,  narrow,  ignorant,  ill-tempered^ 
avaricious,  and  somewhat  vain,  exceedingly  faulty  in  his  domes- 
tic relations,  and  entirely  destitute  of  all  taste  for  literature, 
science,  or  art ;  but  he  was  also  an  eminently  honest,  truthful, 
and  honoumble  man ;  and  during  a  period  of  tbirty-three 
years,  and  often  under  circumstances  of  strong  temptation,  he 
dischaiged  with  remarkable  fidelity  the  duties  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarch.  He  was  un&ithful  to  his  marriage  bed,  but 
he  had  a  sincere  respect  and  admiration  for  bis  wife ;  and,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  country,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
governed  mainly  by  her  superior  intellect.  He  was  extremely 
fond  of  war,  and  showed  distinguished  persraial  couisge  at 
Oudenarde  and  at  Dettingen  ;  but  be  cordially  recognised  the 
ability  of  the  most  pacific  minister  of  the  age,  and  he  sup- 
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ported  Walpole  with  hoDOuraHe  conBtant^  tbroogh  all  the 
ncisratades  of  bu  career.  He  loved  money  greatly,  bat  be 
lived  Btrictlj  within  the  revenues  that  were  aaajgoed  to  him, 
and  was  the  most  economical  English  sovereign  since  Elizabeth. 
He  was  a  despotic  sovereign  in  Germany,  as  well  as  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign  in  England ;  bi|t  the  habits  he  had  formed  n 
the  first  capacity  never  indaced  him  to  trench  in  the  «mallwit 
degree  upon  the  liberties  of  England,  and  on  several  oocaaicfu 
he  sacrificed  frankly  his  strongest  predilections  and  antipathic^ 
It  was  thus  that  he  allowed  Walpole  to  restrain  hita  from  the 
war  which  he  desired ;  that  he  received  Newcastle  aa  minister ; 
that  he  discarded  Carteret,  who,  of  all  politicians,  was  nHMt 
pleasing  to  him  ;  that  he  consented,  though  only  after  a  long 
struggle,  to  give  his  confidence  to  Pitt,  who  had  grossly  insulted 
him.  He  yielded,  ungiaceMly  and  ungraciously  indeed,  and 
usually  with  an  exploaion  of  violent  language,  but  yet  booeetly 
and  frankly  ;  and  no  minister  to  whom  he  had  ever  given  his 
confidence  bad  cause  to  complain  of  him.  '  The  late  good  M 
King,'  said  Chatham  in  the  succeeding  reign, '  had  something  of 
humanity,  and  amongst  many  other  royal  virtues  he  possessed 
justice,  truth,  and  sincerity  in  an  eminent  degree,  so  that  he 
had  something  about  him  by  which  it  was  possible  to  know 
wbether  he  liked  you  or  disliked  you.'  He  was  a  respectaUe 
military  administrator  and  an  industrious  man  of  business,  and 
some  of  the  sayings  recorded  of  him  exhibit  oonsideralde  shrewd- 
ness and  point.  Courtly  divines  and  poets  were  accustomed  to 
eulogise  him  in  language  which  would  be  eza^^rated  if  applied 
to  the  genius  of  Napoleon  or  to  the  virtues  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
An  impartial  historian  will  acknowledge  that  the  reign  of  Qeoi^ 
II.  was  in  its  early  part  one  of  the  most  proeperous  and  tranquil, 
and  in  its  latter  part  one  of  the  most  glorious  periods  of  English 
history ;  and  that  the  moderation  with  which  the  sovereign  exer- 
cised his  prerogative,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  sacrificed 
his  own  wiehea  in  the  support  of  his  ministers,  contribated  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  result. 
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Although  the  career  of  the  elder  Pitt  and  the  iplendid  victories 
by  land  and  sea  that  vere  won  during  his  ministr;  form  unques- 
tionably the  moflt  Haggling  episodes  in  the  reign  of  George  II., 
they  moBt  yield,  I  think,  in  real  importance  to  that  religious 
revolution  which  shortly  before  had  been  begun  in  England  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Weeleys  aud  of  Whitefield.  The  creation 
of  a  large,  powerful,  and  active  sect,  extending  over  both 
hemispheres,  and  numbering  many  millions  of  souls  was  but 
one  of  its  consequences.  It  also  exercised  a  profound  and 
lasting  influence  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Establisbed  Church, 
upon  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  moral  forces  of  the 
nation,  and  even  upon  the  course  of  its  political  history. 

Before  entering  into  an  account  of  tlie  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  this  revolution  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  some- 
what more  fully  than  has  been  done  in  a  preceding  chapter 
the  religious  condition  of  England  at  the  time  when  the  new 
movement  arose.  I  The  essential  and  predominating  characteris- 
tics of  the  prevailing  theology  were  the  prominence  that  was 
given  to  external  morality  as  distinguished  both  from  dogma 
and  from  all  the  forms  of  emotion,  and  the  assiduity  with  which 
the  preachers  laboured  to  eBtablish  the  purely  rational  character 
of  Christianity.  It  was  the  leading  object  of  the  sceptics  of  the 
time  to  assert  the  sufficiency  of  natural  leligion.J  It  was  the 
leading  object  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  divines  to  prove  that 
Christianity  was  little  more  than  natural  religion  accredited  by 
historic  proofii,  and  enforced  by  the  indispensable  sanctions 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  HSeyond  a  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  veracity  of 
the  Gospel  narratives,  they  taught  little  that  might  not  have  been 
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taught  by  disciples  of  Socrates  or  Confucius.  I  Tbey  laboured  t* 
iufiise  a  higher  tone  into  the  social  and  Somediic  spheres,  to 
make  men  energetic  in  business,  moderate  in  pleasure,  charitaUa 
to  the  pool,  upright,  honourable,  and  dutiful  in  every  relation  of 
life.  While  acknowledging  the  imperfection,  they  sinoerely  re- 
spected the  essential  goodnees  of  human  nature,  dwelt  much  upon 
the  in&Uible  authority  of  the  moral  sense,  and  explained  away,  or 
simply  neglected,  all  doctrines  that  conflicted  with  it.  l£obriety, 
,  moderation,  and  good  sense  were  their  cardinal  virtues,  and  they 
looked  with  great  dis&vour  upon  appeals  to  the  feelings  and 
upon  every  form  of  entbu8iasm.1  The  course  of  life  whidt  most 
promotes  happiness  in  this  life  was  represented  as  secnriiig  it 
in  the  next,  and  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  wholly  dependent 
upon  a  chain  of  reasoning  and  evidence  differing  in  no  essential 
respect  from  that  which  is  required  in  ordinary  history  or 
science. 

A  great  variety  of  causes  had  led  to  the  gradual  evanescence 
of  dogmatic  teaching  and  to  the  discredit  into  which  strong 
religious  emotions  had  &llen.  The  virulence  of  theol<^cal 
controversy  had  much  subsided  after  the  Revolution,  when 
the  Act  of  Toleration  secured  to  most  sects  an  undisturbed 
position ;  and  the  nonjuror  schism,  the  abandonment  of  the 
theological  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  aa  the  basis  of 
government,  the  scandal  resulting  from  the  adhesion  of  many 
who  had  held  that  doctrine  to  the  new  government,  the  suspen- 
sion and  afterwards  the  suppression  of  Convocation,  and  lastly 
the  latitudinarian  appoiutments  of  the  early  Hanoverian  period, 
had  all  in  theii  different  ways  contributed  to  lower  the  dogmatic 
level.  At  the  same  time  the  higher  intellectual  influences 
tended  with  a  remarkable  uniformity  to  repress  mysticism,  to 
diminish  the  weight  of  authority,  and  to  establish  the  undivided 
lupremacy  of  a  severe  and  uncompromising  reason.  The  prin- 
ciples of  inductive  philosophy  which  Bacon  had  taught,  and 
which  the  Royal  Society  had  strengthened,  bad  acquired  a 
complete  ascendency  over  the  ablest  minds.  They  were  clearly 
reflected  in  the  sermons  of  Barrow.     Chillingworth  had  applied 
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them  with  con§ummat«  ekill  to  the  defence  of  Proteatantism, 
proving  that  no  aystem  can  escape  the  tert  of  private  judgment, 
and  lajing  down  with  an  admirable  force  the  proper  moral  and 
intellectual  conditions  for  its  exercise.  The  same  movement 
was  powerfully  sustained  by  the  greatest  writers  of  the  succeed- 
ing generation.  The  tendency  of  the  metaphysics  of  Locke, 
whatever  ambiguity  and  even  inconsistency  there  might  be  in 
their  expression,  was  to  derive  oup-ideas  from  external  sources ; 
his  unsparing  analysis  of  enthusiasm  was  peculiarly  fatal  to 
all  those  systems  of  belief  which  elevate  umeasoning  emotions 
into  supreme  criteria  in  religion;  while  in  his  'Letters  on 
Toleration,'  and  his  treatise  on  '  The  Keasonableuess  of  Chris- 
tianity,' he  dealt  more  directly  with  the  purely  rational  charao 
ter  of  theological  beliefl  Tillotson,  who  was  long  the  great 
model  of  English  preachers,  was  latitudinarian  in  his  opinions, 
and  singularly  mild  and  tolerant  in  his  disposition,  and  he  set 
the  exampleof  concentrating  public  teaching  almost  exclusively 
on  the  moral  aspect  of  religion. 

At  the  same  time  the  national  intellect  had  been  turned  to 
the  study  of  physical  science  with  an  intensity  that  had  hitherto 
been  imknowu,  and  in  a  few  generations  the  whole  conception  of 
the  universe  was  changed.  The  discovery  that  our  world  is  not 
the  universal  centre,  but  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  planet 
revolving  with  many  others  around  a  central  sun,  altered  the 
whole  measure  of  theological  probability,  and  as  the  bewilder- 
ing vastness  of  the  universe  was  more  fully  realised,  many 
beliefs  which  once  seemed  natural  and  probable,  appeared  diffi- 
cult, incredible,  and  even  grotesque.  The  conception  of  a 
world  governed  by  isolated  acts  of  interference  began  to  wane. 
Each  new  discovery  disclosed  the  wide  range  and  uniformity  of 
law,  and  the  theory  of  gravitation  proving  that  its  empire 
extended  over  the  most  distant  planet  had  a  mental  infiuence 
which  can  hardly  be  overrated.  From  this  time  astrology, 
witchcraft,  and  modem  miracles,  which  a  few  generations  before, 
presented  no  difficulty  to  the  mind,  began  silently  to  vanish,  not 
so  much  in  consequence  of  any  controversy  or  investigation,  oi 
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becaoBe  they  no  longer  appeared  probable,  no  longer  harmonued 
with  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  goverameot  of  the  worid. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  inductive  spirit  grew  more  strong,  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  actual  condition  of  tbingB  irUh 
the  scheme  of  Providence  was  more  keenly  felt,  and  it  began 
to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  literature.  It  appears  in 
the  sceptical  writings  of  Bayle,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  the 
'  Theodicy '  of  Leiboitz,  the  *  Essay  on  Man '  by  Pope,  and  the 
'  Analogy'  of  Butler. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  large  amouat  of  complete  and 
formal  scepticism,  but  this  was  not  the  direction  which  the 
highest  intellects  usually  took.  The  task  which  occupied  them 
was  rather  to  reconatroct  the  theology  of  the  Church  in  mcb 
a  way  as  to  harmonise  with  the  principles  of  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Revolution,  and,  without  weakening  any  of  the 
bulwarks  of  morals,  to  rationalise  Christianity  and  to  reduce 
the  sacerdotal  elements  to  the  narrowest  limits.  Locke,  Uoadly, 
and  Clarke  marked  out  the  line  of  action  much  more  than  Col- 
lins or  Toland.  The  intensely  political  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish intellect  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  divert  public  opinion 
from  views  which  threatened  to  convulse  society  and  destroy  ex- 
isting organisations  without  exercising  any  practical  benefit ;  and 
the  Whig  spirit  of  compromise,  which  became  ascendant  at  the 
Revolution,  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  politics.  The 
habit  of  estimating  systems  not  according  to  their  logical  coher- 
ence, but  according  to  their  practical  working,  is  extremely 
valuable  in  politics,  but  it  is  not  equally  so  in  philosophy  or 
thcolo^,  and  it  ia  remarkable  how  large  a  part  of  the  Deistical 
controversy  turned  much  less  upon  the  question  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  received  opinions,  than  upon  the  question  of  their 
necessity  to  the  well-being  of  society.  Latitudinarianism  was 
fevoured  in  high  places.  It  led  to  great  dignities  in  Church  and 
State,  and  flourished  in  the  midst  of  the  Universities ;  but  the 
Deist  was  still  liable  to  some  persecution  and  to  great  social 
c  iQtempt.  He  was  vehemently  repudiated  by  those  theologians 
who  laboured  most  strenuously  to  lighten  the  weight  of  dogma 
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within  the  Charoh,  and  in  tiie  wiitings  of  Addison,  Steele, 
Pope,  and  Swift  he  was  habitually  treated  aa  external  to  ail 
the  courteeies  of  life- 
It  must  be  added,  too,  that  few  of  the  groundii  upon  which 
the  more  aerious  scepticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  based 
then  existed.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  differences  between 
eighteenth-century  Deism  and  modem  freethinking  is  the  "^ 
almost  entire  absence  in  the  former  of  arguments  derived  from 
the  discoveries  of  physical  science.  These  discoveries  had 
unquestionably  a  real  though  indirect  influence  in  discrediting 
many  forms  of  superstition,  but  the  direct  antagonism  between  y^ 
science  and  theology  which  appeared  in  Catholicism  at  the 
time  of  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo  was  not  sm-  • 
ously  felt  in  Protestantism  till  geologists  b^an  to  impugn  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  South,  it  is  true,  and  some 
other  divines  had  denoimced  the  Koyal  Society '  as  irreligious ; 
and  Leibnitz  afterwards  attacked,  on  tJieological  grounds,  the 
Ifewtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  though  he  consoled  himself, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  by  the  reflection  that  it  might  furnish 
an  argimient  for  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.* 
John  Hutchinson,  a  professor  of  Cambridge,  who  died  in  1737, 
published  a  system  of  philosophy  in  1724  and  1727,  in  which 
he  assailed  the  Newtonian  theory  as  tending  to  atheism,  and 
endeavoured,  by  a  large  use  of  metaphorical  interpretation, 
to  extract  a  complete  system  of  natural  philosophy  from  the 
Sible.     He  founded  a  small  sect  of  writers,  who  were  called  by 


■  See  FeTTy'i  MM.  qf  tlU  Chuivh 
of  Bngland,  ii.  446.  Buckle,  In  his 
oUterwiw  admlrmblB  Bketoh  of   the 

foundation  of  Che  Bojal  Societj,  has, 
I  think,  0Teratal«d  the  amonnt  of 
oleiical    opposition   it   encouatered. 

ma.  of  amtitatuMt,  i  p.  an. 

■  He  nritca  to  tlie  Frincets  of 
Wales :  '  Mi.  Newton  pcftend  qa'nn 
corps  attire  I'autie  i  qnelqoe  distance. 
que  M  loit,  et  qn'on  grain  de  sabie 
Ches  nous  ezeice  one  force  attractive 
Jnaqnea  surlesoleil  sans  aocnn  milieu 
nl  moyen.    Aprte  eela  < 


seotateois  Tondront-il«  nier  qoe  pM 
la  tonte-pnissance  de  Dieu  noua  pou- 
rons  avoic  partioipation  du  coipe  et 
da  sang  de  JteuS'Ch'riat  sang  ancon 
emptehement  dea  dlatancesl  C'est 
on  bon  moyen  da  lea  embarrass'ir — 
des  gens  qui  par  on  esprit  d'animoslt^ 
oontre  la  Maison  d'Honorie,  s'^mao- 
cipent  maiatenant  plusqne  jamais  de 
parlei  oontie  nostre  religion  de  la 
Confession  d 'Augsburg,  comme  si 
notre  BitiitA  BuchaiiBtiaae  Molt 
absorde.' — EembU'a  SUit*  Papen,  p. 
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his  name.  His  principal  followers  were  Bishop  Home,  tbe  i 
eminent  Scotch  statennan  DnDcao  Forhes,  Jones  of  Naylaad, 
and  a  writer  named  Pike,  who  published  a  treatise  nlkd 
'  PhiloBophia  Sacra,'  which  appears  to  have  had  a  conjsideiaUe 
influence  in  the  dissenting  bodies.  But  for  the  most  part 
divines  in  England  cordially  accepted  the  great  discoverici 
of  their  time,  and  freethinkers  appear  to  have  had  no  sn^ 
picion  that  men  of  science  were  tiieir  natural  allies.  When 
Collins  ascribed  the  decay  of  witchcraft  to  the  growth  of  free- 
thinking,  Bentley  retorted  that  it  was  not  dne  to  freetbinlua^ 
hut  to  the  Koyal  Society  and  to  the  scientific  conception  of 
the  universe  which  that  society  had  spread.  Nearly  all  the 
early  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  nearly  all  the  first  teachers 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  were  ardent  lielievers  in  revela- 
tion. Newton  himself  devoted  niuch  time  and  patience  to  the 
interpretation  of  unfulfilled  prophecy.  Boyle  established  a 
course  of  lectures  for  the  defence  of  Christianity.  Probably  the 
earliest  public  and  important  adhesion  to  the  Newtonian  philo- 
sophy was  that  of  Bentley,  who  promulgated  it  from  the  pulpit 
in  1692,  when  preaching  the  first  series  of  Boyle  lectures.'  It 
was  defended  against  Leibnitz  by  Clarke,  who  was  regarded  ai 
the  first  English  theologian  of  bis  time.  Ray  and  Derham, 
anticipating  the  method  so  skilfully  pursued  by  Paley  in  his 
'  Natural  Theology,'  collected  the  evidence  of  design  revealed 
by  the  scientific  study  of  nature.  Bishop  Wilkins,  who  in  bii 
youth  had  been  the  defender  of  Galileo,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  Royal  Society.  Its  historian, 
Spratt,  became  an  eminent  bishop,  and  among  its  members  was 
Crlanvill,  the  ablest  writer  in  defence  of  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft. The  story  of  the  Deluge  was  believed  to  be  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  fossil  shells  which  were  found  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains.  If  the  chronology  which  limited  the  past 
existence  of  the  world  to  about  6,000  years  was  occasionally 
impugned,  it  was  only  on  the  feeble  ground  of  Egyptian  or 
Indian  traditions,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  less  a  reasooer 
>  See  WbiBtoa's  Jfirmoira,  i.  93. 
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than  Berkeley  pronounced  that  chrooology  to  be  esaential  to 
the  faith.'  The  doctriae  of  evolutioo,  which  plays  so  great  a 
part  in  modpm  Bcience  and  in  modem  philoBophy,  was  of  course 
unknown.  No  modem  philoeopher,  indeed,  has  described  more 
strongly  than  Locke  the  continuity  of  the  chain  of  organianu 
extending  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  but  the  only  infer- 
ence he  draws  from  it  is  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
higher  beings  ranging  between  the  Deity  and  ourselTes,* 

Nor  was  this  negleot  of  physical  science  the  only  respect 
in  whioh  the  Deism  of  the  eighteenth  century  differed  from 
modem  scepticism.  The  'Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus '  of 
Spinoza  had  indeed  laid  the  foundation  of  rationalistic  Biblical 
criticism ;  and  Dodwell,  in  his  treatise  '  On  the  Small  Number 
of  the  Martyrs,'  had  very  recently  furnished  an  admirable 
example  of  the .  application  of  acute  criticism  to  historical 
documents ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  tmly  said  that 
critical  history  was  still  in  its  infancy,  while  comparative  " 
mythology  was  as  yet  unbom.  The  laws  that  govern  the 
formation  of  opinions,  the  different  d^^rees  of  evidence  re- 
quired to  establish  natural  and  supernatural  facts,  the  manner 
in  which,  in  certain  stages  of  society  and  under  the  influence  of 
certain  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  universe,  miraculous 


'  Bee  AleipkroH,  Sth  dialogue. 

I  'That  Utera  Bhonld  b«  mora 
epeciea  of  intelligent  creatnreB  above 
na  than  there  are  of  sensible  and 
inatarial  below  ui  ia  probable  to  me 
from  hence,  that  in  all  the  visible 
corporeal  world  we  Ve  no  chaamB 
or  gapa<  All  qaila  down  from  us  the 
descent  is  bj  eaa;  steps,  and  a  con- 
tinaed  series  of  things  that  in  each 
remove  differ  very  little  one  from  the 
other.  There  are  flahea  tbat  have 
wings  .  .  .  There  are  some  birds  that 
are  inhabitants  of  the  water,  whose 
blood  is  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  fesh 
ia  so  like  in  taste  tbat  the  scrapnlons 
an  allowed  them  on  Gsb  days.  There 
are  aulmats  so  near  of  kin  both  to 
birds  and  beasts,  tbat  thej  are  in  the 
middle  between  both ;  amphibious 
animals    link    the    terrestrial    and 


aquatic  together.  Seals  live  at  land 
and  at  sea,  acd  porpoises  bava  the 
warm  blood  and  en^ils  of  a  bog, 
not  to  mention  what  is  confident^ 
reported  of  mermaids,  or  aea  men. 
Tbere  are  some  brutes  that  seem  to 
have  as  much  knowledge  and  reason 
as  some  that  are  called  men ;  and  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoma  are 
so  nearly  joined  that  it  you  will  take 
the  lowest  id  one  and  the  highest  of 
the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  per- 
ceived any  great  difference  between 
them  ;  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the 
lowest  and  most  inorganicol  parts 
of  matter,  ws  shall  find  everywheM 
that  the  several  speoies  are  linked 
together,  and  differ  but  in  almost 
iiksensihle  degrees.'— Locke  Om  M« 
Undirrriariding,  bk.  iii.  e.  6.  See,  too, 
the  SpseUitm',  No.  619. 
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historiea  spontaneoosly  grow  up,  the  correspondenoe  between  the 
root-doctrines  of  dififerent  religions,  the  largo  amount  of  iUih 
sion  which  in  these  matters  may  coexist  with  perfect  purity  of 
jntontion — all  these  subjects  were  as  yet  undiscussed.  Mohao^ 
medanism  was  invariably  treated  as  a  work  of  unmixed  im- 
posture. Buddhism  was  scarcely  known  even  by  name,  and  no 
lees  a  writer  than  Waterland  still  maintained  the  old  paMstk 
theory  that  Paganism  was  the  creation  of  demons,  who  faad 
persuaded  men  to  worship  them  as  gods.'  It  was  one  of  the 
many  consequences  of  the  exaggerated  value  attached  to  the 
ancient  laoguagea  that  the  higher  critical  intellects  were  almost 
all  absorbed  in  their  study,  to  the  great  neglect  of  the  most 
important  qaestions  relating  to  the  history  of  opinions. 

It  is  not  surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Deistical  controversy  was  very  crude  and 
superficial.  The  favourite  topics  were  the  improbability  of  ■ 
religion,  intended  to  be  universal,  being  based  on  a  long  train  of 
perplexed  historical  evidence,  and  revealed  only  to  a  single  ob- 
scure people ;  the  moral  difficulties  of  many  parts  of  the  Bible ; 
the  doubtfulness  of  the  text,  arising  ^m  the  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent readings  and  of  apocryphal  documents ;  the  imperfection 
of  the  evidence  from  prophecy ;  the  sufficiency  of  natural 
religion ;  the  immorality  of  making  rewards  and  punishments 
the  supreme  motives  of  virtue  and  of  bribing  the  judgment  by 
hope  and  fear.  These  topics  were  urged  with  no  great  power  or 
skill,  and  there  was  manifested  a  strong  sense  of  the  incredibility 
of  miracles,  and  a  profound  disbelief  in  the*  clergy,  which  was 
largely  due  to  their  political  conduct  since  the  Restoration.* 


insistod  npon  more  tliAn  faith  in 
Chcigtl  And  yet,  when  their  pu-- 
ticaUr  lDt«reat  required  it,  theii 
doctrine  of  Don-resi stance  was  quali- 


'  Sec  his  Chargt  la  tAt  CUrjy  tf 
mddletex  in  1T31. 

*  '  Ravo  70D  not  for  many  yeara 
together  heard  the  clergy  preach  up 
the  Divine  right  and  indefeaaible 
authority  of  kings,  together  with 
passive  obedience,  as  the  chief  dis- 
tinguishing dMtrines  whereby  their 
church  approved  itself  apostolic  be- 
yond aH  churches!  Naj,  were  not 
the  doctrines  ot  loyalty  to  the  king 


fied    hy   1 


-the 


of  loyalty  was  turned  from 

the  king  to  the  Church ;  the  iode- 
feaaible  right  was  supe:«eded  by  a 
miraeulotu  conquest  without  blood ; 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Divinely 
righttu)   King:  James  has   its   force 
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The  frequency  of  pretended  miracles  in  the  early  ceoturiea 
of  the  Chorch  was  brongltt  into  relief  l^  the  *  Life  of  Apol- 
lonitu  of  Tjana,'  which  was  translated  by  Blount  in  1680,  and 
the  whole  queetion  of  the  nature  of  inspiration  by  the  pretended 
revelations  of  the  French  prophets  from  the  Cevennes  in  1706 ; 
while  the  speculations  of  Locke  about  the  possibility  of  matter 
being  endowed  with  thought  gave  rise  to  some  materialistic 
thinking. 

But  on  the  whole  the  English  constructire  Deism  of  the  / 
eighteenth  century  has  hardly  left  a  trace  behind  it,  and  three 
only  of  the  more  negative  writers  can  be  said  to  have  survived. 
Hume  and  Gibbon  have  won  a  conspicuous  place  in  English 
literature,  and  Middleton — who,  though  a  beneficed  clergyman, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  freethinker  of  the  most  formidable  type 
— opened  out  the  whole  question  of  the  historical  evidence  of- 
miracles  with  extraordinary  power  in  1748,  in  his  attack  upon 
the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  Fathers.  With  these  excep- 
tions English  scepticism  in  the  eighteenth  century  left  very 
little  of  enduring  value.  Bolingbroke  is  a  great  name  in 
politics,  but  the  pretentious  and  verbose  inanity  of  his  theo- 
If^ial  writings  fully  justifies  the  criticism,  '  leaves  without 
fruit,'  which  Voltaire  is  said  to  have  applied  to  his  style. 
Shaftesbury  is  a  considerable  name  in  ethics,  and  he  was  a 
writer  of  great  beauty,  but  bis  theological  criticisms,  though 
by  no  means  without  value,  were  of  the  most  cursory  and  inci- 
dental character.  Woolston  wag  probably  mad.  Chubb  was 
almost  wholly  uneducated  ;  and  although  Collins,  Tindal,  and 
Toland  were  Serious  writers,  who  discussed  grave  questions 
with  grave  arguments,  they  were  much  inferior  in  learning  and 
ability  to  several  of  their  opponents,  and  they  struggled  against 
the  pressure  of  general  obloquy.  The  history  of  the  English 
Deists  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  indeed  a  very  singular  one. 

ftUay ed  by  another  oath  of  the  same  tious  of  miisoles  that  were  onrrent 

importanca    to    the   4e  facto  King  E«e  Hickes'  Pr»f«itory  Diieowrtt  i* 

yf\Qi»xa:—AnAeommto/t^  Grtmtth  Anm»r  to  tht  RifUt  qf  Of  Cltrii^tm 

of  BeUn  ta  Hagland  (1696),  p.   8.  Ckmvk. 

On  tbe  many  laUonaliatic  ezplana- 
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At  a  time  vhea  the  spirit  of  the  theology  of  the  Cbungh  m 
eminently  rationalistic,  they  were  generally  repudiated,  and  liy 
;  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  bad  already  fallen 
into  neglect.  But  Voltaire  and  Ms  coadjutors  fully  scknoir- 
ledged  tbeir  obligation  to  their  writings.  The  argutneute,  lo 
feebly  urged  ia  England,  were  reproduced  in  France  with 
brilliant  genius.  They  were  advocated  in  a  countiy  where  the 
national  intellect  is  always  prone  to  push  principles  without 
regard  to  consequences  to  their  extreme  logical  results.  They 
were  directed  against  a  Church  which  had  neither  the  powv 
nor  the  disposition  to  modify  it«  theology  in  the  directioa 
of  Hoadly  or  Clarke,  and  they  contributed  very  largely  to  tbe 
triumph  of  the  Revolution. 

In  England  the  course  of  events  was  very  different.  But 
although  a  brilliant  school  of  divines  maintained  the  ortbodoi 
opinions  with  extraordinary  ability  and  with  a  fearless  confi- 
dence that  science  and  severe  reasoning  were  on  their  side,  yet 
a  latent  scepticism  and  a  wide-spread  indifference  might  be 
everywhere  traced  among  the  educated  classes.  There  was  u 
,  common  opinion  that  Cliristianity  was  untrue  but  essential  to 
i  society,  and  that  on  this  ground  alone  it  should  be  retained. 
The  indiSerence  with  which  the  writings  of  Hume  and  of 
Middleton  were  received  was  as  far  as  possible  from  arising 
from  a  confident  faith.  I  have  already  in  a  former  chapter 
quoted  several  illustrations  of  the  sceptical  indifference  that 
was  prevalent,  and  many  others  might  be  given.  The  old  religion 
seemed  everywhere  loosening  around  the  minds  of  men,  and  it 
bad  often  no  great  influence  even  on  its  defenders.  Swift  cer- 
tainly liated  freethinkers  with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature  ;  his 
ridicule  did  not  a  little  to  bring  them  into  contempt ;  he 
appears  to  have  been  quite  prepared  to  suppress  by  force  the 
expression  of  all  opinions  which  he  regarded  as  injurious  to  the 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State,'  and  several  facts  in  his  life 

'  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  in  the  folInwinB  pass^te.     'He  [the 

hna  mastered  the  general  tenor  □[  his  King  of  BrobUingnag]  laughed  at  my 

political  writings,  will  question  tliat  ocld  kind  of  arithmelic,  as  he  wai 

SwiftezpreHacdhisdelilMrateopinion  pleaacd  to  call  it,  in  reckoning  the 
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show  that  he  had  very  eincere  pergonal  religions  convictiona. 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  fiud  in  the  whole  compasB  of 
English  literature  a  more  profaue  treatment  of  sacred  things 
than  '  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  and  one  of  hie  most  powerful  poems 
was  a  scandalous  burlesque  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Butler,  in 
the  prefiice  to  his  '  Analogy,'  declared  that  *  it  had  come  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Christianity  is  not  bo  much  as  a  subject 
of  inquiry;  but  that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be 
fictitious.'  In  another  work '  he  speaks  of  '  the  general  decay 
of  religion  in  this  nation ;  which  is  now  observed  by  everyone, 
and  has  been  for  some  time  the  complaint  of  all  serious 
persons.'  'The  influence  of  it,'  he  adds,  'is  more  and  more 
wearing  out  of  the  minda  of  men,  even  of  those  who  do  not  pre- 
tend to  enter  into  speculations  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  nimiber 
of  those  who  do,  and  who  profess  themselves  unbelievers,  in- 
creases, and  with  their  numbers  their  zeal.  ...  As  different 
ages  have  been  distinguished  by  different  sorts  of  particular 
errors  and  vices,  the  deplorable  distinction  of  ours  is  an  avowed 
scorn  of  religion  in  some  and  a  growing  disregard  of  it  in  the 
geuerality.'  Addison  pronounced  it  an  unquestionable  truth 
that  there  was  *  less  appearance  of  religion  in  England  than  in 
any  neighboiuring  state  or  kingdom,'  whether  it  be  Protestant 
or  Catholic;*  Sir  John  Barnard  complained  that  *it  really 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  for  a  man  to  declare  himself  of  no 
religion,'*  and  Montesquieu  summed  up  his  observations  on 
English  life  by  declaring,  no  doubt  with  great  exaggeration, 
that  there  was  no  religion  in  England,  that  the  subject,  if  men- 
tioned in  society,  excited  nothing  but  laughter,  and  that  not 


nnmbera  of  oor  people  by  a,  compnta-  the  first,  so  it  weu  weaknew  Dot  to 

tion  dmm  from   the  seTeral  sects  enforce  the  aecond ;  for  a  man  m^j 

among  uB  in  religion  and  politics.  be  allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his 

He  said  he  knew  no  reason  why  those  closet  bnt  not  to  vend  them  about  (or 

who  entertain  opioions   prejudicial  cordials.' — C/uUieer'i  Tratelt. 

to    the     pQblic   should    1^    obliged  '    Charge  DeliTered  to  the  Cltrff 

to  change  or  shonld  not  be  obliged  in  the  l^cete  of  DurKan  ^yib\'). 

to    conceal    them.     And   sa   it  was  *  Fnthotdar  So.  37. 

tytMiDyinany  Government toreqniie  *  Airj.  Hut.  ziv.  1380. 
VOL.  II.                                            38 
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more  than   four  or   five  membera  of  the   House  of  Commooi 
were  r^itlar  atteodants  at  church.' 

As  is  always  the  case,  the  habits  prevailing  ia  other  sphon 
at  once  acted  on  and  were  influenced  by  religion.  The  selfiib- 
ness,  the  corruption,  the  worship  of  expediency,  the  BcepticiBm 
as  to  all  higher  motives  that  characterised  the  politicians  of  the 
school  of  Walpole,  the  heartless  cynicism  reigning  in  £ufai«i- 
able  life  which  is  so  clearly  reflected  in  the  letters  of  Honoe 
Walpole  and  Chestttrfield,  the  spirit  of  a  brilliant  and  varied 
contemporaiy  literature,  eminently  distinguished  for  ita  mot- 
suied  sobriety  of  judgment  and  for  ita  fastidious  purity  aod 
elegance  of  expression,  but  for  the  most  part  deficient  in  d^tth, 
in  passion,  and  in  imagination,  may  all  be  traced  in  the  popular 
!  theology.  Sobriety  and  good  sense  were  the  qualities  most 
valued  in  the  pulpit,  and  enthusiasm  and  extravagance  were 
those  which  were  most  dreaded.  The  habit  of  extempore 
preaching  almost  died  out  after  Burnet,  and  Tillotaon  set  the 
example  of  written  discourses  wliich  harmonised  better  with 
the  cold  and  colourless  theology  that  prevailed.  Clarke,  who 
was  at  one  time  much  distinguished  as  an  extempore  preacher, 
abandoned  the  practice  as  soon  as  he  obtained  the  important 
and  &shionable  pulpit  of  St.  James's,*  and  the  extmordiuarj 
popularity  which  was  afterwards  won  by  the  sermons  of  Blair  is 
itself  a  sufficient  index  of  the  theological  taste.  Voltaire,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  accurate  observers  of  English  manners, 
was  much  struck  by  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
English  and  French  pulpits,  and  also  between  the  English 
pulpit  and  the  English  stage.  *  Discourses,'  he  says, '  aiming 
at  the  pathetic  and  accompanied  with  violent  gestures  would 
excite  laughter  in  an  English  congregation.  For  as  they  are 
fond  of  inflated  language  and  the  most  impassioned  eloquence 
on  the  stage,  so  in  the  pulpit  they  affect  the  most  unomamenteil 
simplicity.     A  scTmon  in  France  is  a  long  declamation,  scrupu- 

■  Nota HIT V AagUterre.     llo  else-      Icrre  pour  en  avoir   Irop.'— /Vtw/w 
where  saya  ;  'Jc  [jasse  en  Kmnocpoar      Dirmes. 
aToir"  peu    da   teliyion  ;    en  An^jle-  '  Iloadlj's  Li/e  of  Clartt. 
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louslj  divided  into  three  parte  and  delivered  with  enthusiasm. 
In  England  a  sermon  is  a  solid  but  sometimes  dry  dissertation 
which  a  man  reads  to  the  people  without  gesture  and  without 
any  particular  exaltation  of  the  voice,' ' 

In  the  dark  picture  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  in  1711  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Eng- 
land,^ we  find  a  complaint  of  a  great  and  growing  neglect  of 
Sunday  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  few  scattered  notices 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  this  neglect  was  very  partiaL  In  ' 
the  upper  classes  the  obligation  of  Sunday  observance  had 
imdoubtedly  been  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  whole  history  of 
Methodism  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  poor  lay  almost 
wholly  beyond  the  range  of  religious  ordinances ;  but  the  rigid 
Sabbatarianism  of  the  middle  classes,  and  especially  of  the 
Dissenters,  was  but  filightly  modified.  By  a  law  of  Charles  II., 
all  hackney  coaches  were  forbidden  to  ply  their  trade  on  Sun- 
day, and  although  this  measure  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  it 
was  for  a  short  time  enforced  after  the  Revolution.'  In  1693, 
however — greatly,  it  is  said,  to  the  displeasure  of  Queen  Mary — 
17S  out  of  the  700  hackney  coaches  in  London  were  allowed 
to  appear  in  the  streets  on  Sunday.*  Defoe,  who  usually  repre- 
sented very  faithfully  the  best  Dissenting  opinion  of  his  time, 
pronounced  this  measure  '  the  worst  blemish '  of  the  reign  of 
William,  and  he  complained  bitterly  that  by  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Anne  'all  the  coaches  that  please  may  work  on 
the  Sabbath  day.'  *  Still,  the  severity  of  the  observance  wait 
such  that  no  less  a  person  than  the  Chancellor  Harcourt  was 
stopped  by  a  constable  for  driving  through  Abingdon  at  the 
time  of  public  worship  on  Sunday,'  and  the  travelling  of  waggons 
and  stage  coaches  on  that  day  was  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  in  Eng- 
land.    Bishop  Watson,  in  a  letter  written  to  Wilberforce  in 

>  Rtaff  on  Epic  Poetry.  ■  5  &  6  William  and  Har;,  &  3. 

»  JTartaan  MUceliasy,  ii.  19-21.  *  Wilson's  Ufe  ^  D^ae,  i.  800. 

■  See  Qibson's  Cedex,  i.  240;  and  ■  Campbell's 'XivM^tAa  ChatiMl' 

Lord  Dartmonth'a  note  in  Boract's  Imv,  t.  409. 
OioaTtouf,  li.  101. 
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1600,  deecribed  it  as  an  evil  which  had  chiefly  grown  up  in  the 
preceding  thirty  years,'  and  it  was  probably  due  to  the  growth 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  increasing  the  necessity  for  rapid 
and  frequent  communicatione.  At  the  time  of  the  institution 
of  the  militia  in  1757,  it  waa  proposed  by  the  Government  that 
the  new  force  should  be  exercised  on  Sundays.  It  was  important 
on  account  of  the  war  that  it  should  be  speedily  disciplloed, 
and  the  ministers  were  ansious  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  private  affairs  of  its  members.  The  bishops  appear  to 
have  made  no  opposition,  and  Pitt  warmly  supported  the  plan, 
but  it  created  such  indignation  among  the  Dissenters  that  it 
was  speedily  abandoned.*  Nearly  at  the  same  time  we  find 
societies  of  tradesmen  formed  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  to 
the  magistrates  all  bakers  who  were  guilty  of  baking  or  selling 
bread  on  Sundays.' 

The  complaints,  however,  of  the  neglect  of  Sunday  by  the 
upper  classes  were  loud  and  frequent,  aud  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  tone  of  fashionable  manners  was  in  this 
respect  very  different  from  what  it  became  under  George  III. 
'  It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  observer,' 
wrote  an  eminent  Dissenter,  '  that  an  habitual  neglect  of 
public  worship  is  becoming '  general  among  us,  beyond  the 
example  of  former  times.'*  'People  of  fashion,'  said  Arch- 
bishop Seeker,  '  especially  of  that  sex  which  ascribes  to  itself 
most  knowledge,  have  nearly  thrown  off  all  observation  of  the 
Lord's  day  .  .  .  and  if  to  avoid  scandal  they  sometimes  vouch- 
safe their  attendance  on  Divine  worship  in  the  country,  they  sel- 
dom or  never  do  it  in  town.'  *  It  was  noticed  that  the  behaviour 
of  congregations,  and  especially  of  those  members  of  them  who 


'  WdtBon's  Antedate!  of  hit  lAfe, 
ii.  113.  Nichols  says  of  n  Mr. 
Ooadbj  who  died  in  180S,  that  he: 
livod  to  ba  shocked  by  the  ratlHoK 
of  stage  coaches  on  Sunday,  '  which 
when  he  was  a  young  man  was  in 
this  country  devoted  to  rest  and 
public  worship.' — Nichols'  Literary 
Antedatet  ef  tha  IXghteeaih  Omtary, 
iu.l31.  Bee,  too,  Andrews' ^iU0«n<i 


Century,  p.  16E, 

'  Walpolc'a  ifcm/nrt  of  Garrge  II. 
ii.  100,  318,  Stanhope's  JTirt.  ^ 
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■  Walpole's  Mcmoirtpf  George  II. 
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were  esteemed  more  polite  and  well-bred,  had  vindergone  a  marked 
deterioration.  The  essayists  continually  complain  that  irrever- 
ence in  church  was  fast  becoming  one  of  the  difitinguishing 
characteristics  of  such  persons;  that  'bows,  curtesies,  whis- 
perings, smiles,  winks,  nods,  with  other  familiar  arts  of  salu- 
tation,' usually  occupied  their  attention  during  a  great  part 
of  the  service ;  and  that  an  English  fashionable  congregation 
formed  in  this  respect  a  shameful  contrast  to  Roman  Catholic 
congregations  on  the  Continent,'  Sunday  was  rapidly  losing  / 
with  these  classes  its  diatinctivcly  religious  character.  Cabinet 
councils  and  Cabinet  dinners  were  constantly  held  on  that  day.* 
Sunday  .card-parties  during  a  great  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  fashionable  entertainments  in  the  best  circles.* 
Sunday  concerts  were  somewhat  timidly  introduced,  but  they 
soon  became  popular.  Bumey,  who  came  to  London  in  1744, 
notices  a  certain  Lady  Brown, '  a  persevering  enemy  to  Hsodel, 
and  protectress  of  foreign  musicians  in  general  of  the  new 
Italian  style ; '  who  '  was  one  of  the  firet  persons  of  fashion  who 
had  the  courage  at  the  risk  of  her  windows  to  have  concerts  on 
a  Sunday  evening,'  *  The  influence  of  the  Court  under  the  firrt 
two  G-eorges  was  not  favourable  to  a  strict  Sabbatarianigm. 
There  were  usually  Sunday  levies.  TAIiiston  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  irreverence  shown  by  Queen  Caroline  at  public 
worship,  and  Lady  Huntingdon  refused  to  permit  her  daughter 
to  be  maid  of  honour  on  account  of  the  Sunday  card-parties  at 
court.*  V 

The  universities,  which  were  the  seed-plots  of  English  \^ 
divinity,  had  fallen  into  a  condition  of  great  moral  and  intel- 
lectual decrepitude.  The  pictures  of  Oxford  life  by  Wesley  and 
Amhurst  may  be  open  to  some  question,  for  the  first  writer  was 
a  vehement  religious  enthusiast,  and  the  second  a  professed 
satirist.     But  other  authorities  not  liable  to  these  objections 

<  8ee  SpeeUttor,  Nob.  G3,  160,  630.  nmumr,  109. 
TBtlet,  140.  •  Baroer's  Nitt.  tifMvtit,  Iv.  en. 

*  Stanliopc'a    Silt,    of    England,  *  Horace  Walpole'i  £<«»>,  iLl«7. 

vti,  8E0.  Whistoc'B  ifemmrt,  ii.   ITS.      Bishop 

■AtMibr,  30:  World,  llS;  Chn-  NewUin'i  Life,  IKirlt.  i.  108-109. 
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fiilly  corroborate  tliem.  Gibbon,  who  entered  Oxford  in  1754, 
tells  UB  that  the  months  he  spent  there  proved  '  the  most 
idle  and  unprofitable  in  his  whole  life ;'  that  except  for  the 
candidates  for  fellowships  '  public  exercises  and  examiaaiitioiu 
were  utterly  unknown ; '  and  that  coU^^  discipline  was  so 
relaxed  that  it  can  gcarcely  be  said  to  have  existed.  The  tutors, 
like  the  professors,  grossly  neglected  their  duty.  There  wu 
no  supervision,  no  eerious  religious  instructioit,  no  measure 
taken  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  the  lectures, 
or  even  their  steady  residence  within  the  walls  of  the  nnirer* 
sity.  *  From  the  toil  of  reading  or  thinking,  or  writinf^ 
the  fellows  had  absolved  their  conscience.  .  .  .  Their  caa- 
versation  stagnated  in  a  round  of  college  business,  Tory_ 
politics,  personal  anecdotes  and  private  scandal,  while  their  dull 
and  deep  potations  excused  the  intemperance  of  youth.' '  The 
language  of  Adam  Smith,  who,  like  Gibbon,  had  graduated  at 
Oxford,  is  equally  emphatic.  '  In  the  University  of  Oxford,' 
he  said,  '  the  greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have  tot 
these  many  years  given  up  altogether  the  practice  of  teaching.' 
'  The  youth  neither  are  taught,  nor  always  can  find  any  proper 
means  of  being  taught,  the  sciences,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
these  incorporated  bodies  to  teach.' '  The  impression  which 
the  gross  abuses  at  Oxford  left  on  the  mind  of  Adam  Smith  was 
indeed  so  profound  that  it  led  him  in  his  great  work  to  exaggerate 
greatly  the  cose  against  all  educational  endowments,  and  to 
underrate  very  seriously  the  benefits  they  may  produce.* 

Chesterfield,  when  writing  to  an  Irish  friend  in  1749  about 
Dublin  University,  added :  *  Our  two  imiversities  at  least  will  do 
it  no  hurt  unless  by  their  examples,  for  I  cannot  believe  that 
their  present  reputations  will  invite  people  in  Ireland  to  send 
their  sons  there.  The  one  (Cambridge)  is  simk  into  the  lowest 
obscurity,  and  the  existence  of  Oxford  would  not  he  known  if 
it  were  not  for  the  treasonable  spirit  publicly  avowed  and  often 

'  Aviobiographii,  ol    Sir    C.   Lciris   Oh  Authority  i« 

■  Wealth  of  A'atiom,  bk.  v.  cb.  1.        lltatteT$  iff  OjiiitieH,  eh.  iz. 
*  See  on  this  subject  the  remark? 


exerted  there.' '  In  1729  the  heads  of  Oxford  issued  a  notice 
complaining  of  the  great  spread  of  open  Deism  among  the 
students;  and  in  the  following  jear  three  students  were  ex- 
pelled, and  a  fourth  had  his  degree  deferred  on  this  ground.* 
In  1739  aevetal  students  at  Cambridge  were  convicted  of  a 
similar  infidelity.' 

The  theological  apathy  which  had  &llen  over  the  universities 
was  probably  one  reason  of  the  neglect  of  old  theological  litera- 
ture, but  the  stronger  and  more  abiding  reason  was  that  this 
literature  was  completely  out  of  harmony  with  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  English  mind.  The  spell  of  tradition  and  of  Church 
authority  was  broken,  and  in  an  age  wedded  to  inductive  reason- 
ing and  peculiarly  intolerant  of  absurdity,  writers  who  were 
once  the  objects  of  unbounded  reverence  lost  all  their  charm. 
For  many  years  after  the  Iteformation  the  patristic  writings 
continued  to  be  r^arded  in  the  Engliah  Church  with '  a 
deference  little  less  than  that  which  was  paid  to  the  Bible ;  but 
after  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  they  were  rarely  read,  and  the 
few  who  still  studied  them  disinterred  them  only  to  subject 
them  to  the  moat  unaparing  criticism.  The  many  absurdities 
and  contradictions  they  contained  had  already  been  exposed 
upon  the  Continent  by  Daille  and  Barbeyrac,  and  in  England 
Jortin  and  Aliddleton  continued  the  work  with  eminent  ability 
and  success.  From  this  time  the  patriotic  writings  fell  into  a 
complete  contempt,  fiom  which  tliey  were  only  partially  rescued 
by  the  Tractarian  movement  of  the  present  century. 

The  only  department  of  dogmatic  discussion  which  retained  / 
a  great  interest  was  that  relating  to  the  Trinity.  It  was  natural 
that  an  age  very  hostile  both  to  mystery  and  to  contradiction 
should  have  revolted  against  this  doctrine,  and  that  divines 
who  valued  beyond  all  other  things  clear  thinking  and  accurate 
expression,  should  have  been  keenly  sensible  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  drawing  the  fine  line  between  Tritheism  on  the  one 

'  Chestertleld's  'Letters  to  Mad-  ■  Monk's  lAfeqf  Bmtlev,  ii.  891- 

den.'    MUoillaiUBU  Wvrii,  iv.  100.         395. 
■  TfeniiAii's  Li/e  af  If^by,  i.  66. 
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side  and  SabellianiBin  on  the  other.  For  about  three  generatiou 
the  subject  stood  ia  the  foretront  of  polemics ;  and  Arianinn, 
or  at  least  that  modified  form  koown  as  Bemi-Arianirai  or 
Eiisebi allium,  spread  widely  among  the  divines  of  the  Churelk 
Without  venturing  to  apply  the  term  creature  to  the  Son,  with- 
out denying  His  pre-eiistence.  His  participation  in  the  DiviDe 
nature,  or  His  part  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  these  divines  were 
accustomed  to  make  at  least  a  broad  distinction  of  dignity  b^ 
tween  the  persons  of  tlie  Trinity.  They  maintained  that  whatever 
pains  may  be  taken  to  disguise  it,  the  belief  in  three  indepen- 
dent, self-conscious,  and  coequal  Divine  Beings  could  be  nothing 
but  Tritheism ;  that  to  speak  of  *  the  Father  and  the  Sod,'  or  «f 
the  Son  as  'begotten  by  the  Father,'  is  absolutely  unmeaning 
and  an  abuse  of  language,  unless  the  Being  designated  as  the 
Father  existed  before  the  Being  designated  as  the  Son  ;  that  there 
is  one  unoriginated,  independent,  self-existing,  and  supreme 
Divine  Being,  and  that  there  are  two  derived  and  dependent 
ones.  The  passages  in  Scripture  which  appear  to  speak  of  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  were  continually  dwelt 
on,  and  it  was  contended  that  what  is  termed  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  never  formulated  till  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  is  chiefly  based  on  a  text  which  is  notoriously  a 
forgery.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  when  patristic  studies 
were  still  in  vogue,  the  controversy  was  chiefly  carried  on  in 
Uiat  field,  and  Bishop  Bull  obtained  the  singular  honour  of  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  JVench  Bishops,  headed  by  Bossuet, 
for  his  defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Anti-Nicene  Fathers. 
Under  Waterland,  South,  Sherlock,  and  Clarke  the  controversy 
assumed  a  more  popular  character,  and  spread  widely  through 
all  classes.'  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  the 
Government,  fearing  the  political  consequences  of  theological 

■  Waterland  says:    'The  conlro-  diiction  tothe  Hitt  of  the  AHutmuian 

»er8y  about  the  Trinity  is  now  spread  Creed,     hadj  Cowpec  g-ivea  an  amiu- 

abroad  among  all  ranks  and  dcgreca  ing  occuunt  of  the  vehemence  of  the 

of  meo  with  ua,  and  the  Athanaaian  discuaaion  in    court   circlea.      Diary. 

□reed  become  Uic  subj ect of  common  pp.  17-19.     t>ee  too  Buckle's  Hitt.^ 

and   ordinary   cunvcriiation.'— Intro-  C'ivifwaMos,  i.pp.  3S»-«9a 
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.agitatioD,  issued  directions  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  for 
restraining  all  novelties  of  expreesioii  and  all  violent  diecussion 
on  the  subject,  but  the  measure  seems  to  have  had  little  result.' 
Not  only  divines  of  great  ability  but  even  prelates  of  the  Church 
were  gravely  suspected  of  leanings  to  Arianism.  The  charge 
was  frequently  brought  against  Hoadly,  and  at  a  later  period 
against  Law,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  though  in  each  case  it  ap- 
pears to  rest  rather  upon  omissions  in  their  teaching  and  upon 
the  sympathies  they  showed  than  upon  any  distinctly  heretical 
statement  Rundle — a  friend  of  Whiston  and  Clarke,  and  for 
some  time  the  domestic  chaplain  of  Bishop  Talbot,  was  accused 
of  a  latent  Deism ;  and  Bishop  Gibson,  on  that  ground,  pre- 
vented him  from  obtaining  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  but  in 
1735  he  was  presented  to  the  see  of  Derry,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  adorned  with  many  virtues.  Clayton,  who  for  nearly  thirty 
years  occupied  a  place  in  the  Irish  Episcopate,  openly  attacked 
Athanasianism,  moved  in  the  Irish  House  of  J^ords  in  1756 
that  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  should  be  expunged 
from  the  Prayer-book,  and  was  at  last  threatened  with  a  pro- 
secution in  1757.  He  died  in  the  following  year,  while  the 
case  was  still  pending,  and  his  death  was  generally  attributed 
to  the  anxiety  he  underwent.' 

Among  the  Dissenters,  and  especially  among  the  Presby- 
terians and  in  the  seminaries,  Arianism,  in  many  cases  slowly 
deepening  int^j  Socinianism,  was  still  more  widely  spread.  An 
able  school  of  Arian  teachers  arose  among  the  Dissenting  minis- 
ters of  Eieter  about  1717,  and  their  views  advanced  rapidly  over 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  gradually  extended  to  the  metropo- 
lis.* A  similar  doctrine  took  deep  root  in  Edinburgh,  and  above 
all  in  Glasgow,  which  was  the  University  where  many  of  the 

I  DebaiT7'l  Eut.  of  tk«  Ckvroh  of  the  Jfieene  and  Athanentian  Oreedi.'tij 

fUtnd,  pp.  4G8-460.  a   Vic^  of    the   Church  of   Ireland 

■  Jlishop    Cla^on's    speech   has  (Dablin,  1876). 

becm  reeentlj  repriDtod,  and  moch  '  CaUmjr's     lAfa,     ii.     UM-llT. 

cnrioiia  infomution  collected  about  Wilson's    /liit.    of    the    DiueaHttg 

the  biabop  and  his  contemporaries,  in  Churohe*.   Bogne  and  Bennett'*  .Sbt. 

a  pamphlet  called  Bithop  Clayton  on  oftht  Diuenttr*,  iL  168-178. 
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Presbyterian  miuiKters  of  Scotland  and  moEt  of  those  of  Irebni 
were  educated.  The  chair  of  theology  at  Glasgow  from  1708  to 
1729  was  held  by  Simeon,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  party,  uid 
for  two  generations  that  of  Edinburgh  was  occupied  bj  divine% 
who  at  least  countenanced  Arianiam  b;  the  omitisions  in  their 
teaching.  Simson,  after  a  long  period  of  litigation,  was  cen- 
sured and  suspended  from  his  ministerial  functions,  but  the 
hesitation  and  indulgence  shown  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
its  dealings  with  him  was  one  great  cause  of  the  eeoession  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery  in  1733.*  Though  inspired  by  the  mort 
intense  and  narrow  orthodoxy,  this  secession  was  a  symptom  of 
the  growth  of  the  opposite  spirit,  for  it  was  essentially  a  prot«st 
against  the  increasing  laxity,  both  in  dogma  and  practice, 
which  was  displayed  by  some  sections  of  the  Scotch  Presby- 
teriiuis.  Tiie  liberal  movement  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
I  Francis  Hutcheson,  wlio  held  tlie  Chair  of  Jloral  Philosophy  at 
Glasgow  from  1729  till  his  death  in  1747.  Hutcheson  adopted 
for  the  first  time  the  custom  of  lecturing  in  English,  and  bii 
elo({ueDce,  his  zeal,  and  his  singularly  attractive  character 
cumbiaed  with  his  high  philosophical  reputation  to  give  him 
a  complete  ascendency  over  the  students.  He  formed  an  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  in  which  the  old  theological  conceptions  of 
God  and  of  the  Universe  silently  faded.  Teaching  that  all 
virtues  are  modes  of  benevolence,  he  exalted  the  amiable  quali- 
ties in  man  to  a  dignity  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
Calvinistic  theory  of  human  nattire,  while  hia  admirable  expo- 
sitions  of  the  function  of  beauty  in  the  moral  world,  as  well  aa 
his  strong  assertion  of  the  existence  and  supreme  authority  of 
a  moral  sense  in  man,  struck  at  the  root  of  the  hard  asceticism 
and  the  systematic  depreciation  of  human  nature  which  were 
so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  Scottish  Kirk.  Without  impugning 
any  theological  doctrine,  he  never  concealed  his  dislike  and  his 
contempt  for  dogmatic  discussions  and  definitions,  and  he 
encouraged  the  divinity  students,  over  whom  he  exercised  an 

'  Burion^fl  ITitt.  i>f  Scetland  rincit  the  Jleeolution,  ii.  3U-335. 
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especial  iDfluenceg  to  drop  them  altogether  from  their  Bermoiu. 
His  indirect  influence  was  very  great,  both  in  Scotlanii  and 
in  Ireland;  and  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  after 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Arian,  or,  as 
they  were  called, '  New  Light '  opinions  were  completely  in  the 
ascendant.'  """^ 

Accompanying  these  tendencies,  ve  find  a  growing  repug- 
nance to  articles  of  faith.  This,  like  the  preceding  movement, 
appeared  almost  equally  among  Churchmen  and  Dissenters. 
Among  the  latter  an  important  movement  against  subscriptioD 
arose  in  connection  with  the  Exeter  controversy,  and  at  a  great 
meeting  held  at  Salter's  Hall,  in  1719,  the  Dissenting  miniaters 
decided  by  a  small  majority  not  to  meet  the  growing  heresy  by 
a  test.*  At  a  still  earlier  period,  Abernethy,  in  conjunction  with  a 
small  group  of  friends,  founded  in  Ireland  '  The  Belfast  Society,' 
whose  members  taught  that  the  first  conditions  of  acceptance 
with  the  Deity  are  moral  virtues  and  sincere  conviction,  that 
the  honest  error  of  a  good  man  can  never  exclude  from  salva- 
tion, that  positive  doctrines  are  either  uncertain  or  non-essential, 
and  that  Churches  have  no  right  to  require  subscription  to 
human  formularies.*  In  the  Anglican  Church  Hoadly,  in  1720, 
raised  the  famous  Bangorian  controversy  by  a  sermon  on  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  in  which— following  out  a  line  of  ai^ument 
which  he  had  already  laid  down  in  his  'Preservative  against 
the  Principles  of  the  Nonjurors ' — he  struck  a  severe  blow,  not 
only  against  the  theory  of  apostolical  succession  and  of  a  visible ' 
and  divinely  constituted  Church,  but  also  against  the  whole  sye- 

'  See  Eeid'a  Bitt.  of  th»  Iriih 
PrabytBriant,  v.  Ill,  Porter's  lA/t 
t^  GmIu,  pp.  37-41.  When  a  yoong 
man,  Hat^eson  once  occnpied  bia 
fatbei'a  polpit  and  his    latitndina- 


said  U)  have  drireQ  the 
rigid  congregation  from  the  meeting 
hoDse.  'Yonr  aill;  aoD  ITratili,' said 
one  of  the  elders  to  bis  father,  ■  has 
fashed  a'  the  congregation  ni'  Ma  idle 
cacUe ;  for  he  has  been  babbling  this 
ooraboot  a  g^ide  and  benevolent  Ood, 


boy  kcii,ape( 
comfortable    doci 
repiobatjc 
Boot  man 


■aj  aboot  the  gude, 
linea    of   election, 

iginal  Bin,  and  faith. 

wi  aic  a  fallow,'  Beid, 
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tern  of  authoritative  coofessions  of  faith.'  His  principles  Bprtad 
far  and  fast.  A  deep  conviction  of  the  duty  of  a  disintereeted  and 
'  unbiassed  search  for  truth,  of  the  innocence  of  honest  error,  ud 
of  the  evil  of  all  attempts  to  deflect  the  judgment  bj  hope  or 
fear,  or  to  prescribe  the  concluBiom  at  which  it  must  arrive 
characterised  that  email  body  of  divines  who  took  their  pda- 
ciples  from  Locke  and  Ghillingworth,  and  it  is  the  best  festore 
of  eighteenth-century  theology.  The  letter  of  Hare,  bisht^ 
of  Chichester,  *  to  a  young  clergyman  on  tiie  difficulties  mi 
discouragements  in  the  study  of  Scripture,'  is  a  curious  example 
of  the  language  on  tbia  subject  which  could  be  employed  I17  a 
man  who  was  actually  raised  to  two  bishoprics,  and  who  mi 
even  thought  of  for  the  See  of  Canterbury.  He  strongly 
justified  the  writings  of  Whiston  and  Clarke  on  the  Trinity,  and 
maintained  that  the  absence  of  real  liberty  of  discussion  among 
the  clergy  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  serious  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, '  The  man,'  he  added, '  whose  study  of  the  Scriptures  hu 
betrayed  bim  into  a  suspicion  of  some  heretical  opinions,  miut 
be  blackened  and  defamed  .  .  .  insulted  by  every  worthlen 
wretch  as  if  he  had  as  little  learning  and  virtue  as  tbe  lowest 
of  those  who  are  against  him  .  .  .  Orthodoxy  will  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins,  but  a  cloud  of  virtues  cannot  cover  tbe  want 
of  the  minutest  particle  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  expected,  no 
matter  how  unreasonably,  that  a  man  should  always  adhere 
to  the  party  he  has  once  taken.  It  is  the  opinion  ofthe  world 
that  be  is  al)  his  life  bound  by  the  subscriptions  he  made  in 
his  first  years,  as  if  a  man  were  as  wise  at  twenty-four,  and  knew 
as  much  of  the  Scriptures  and  antiquity,  and  could  judge  as 
well  of  them  as  be  can  at  fifty.'  *  Name  me  anyone,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  of  the  men  famed  for  learning  in  this  or  the  last  age 
who  have  seriously  turned  themselves  to  the  study  of  Scripture. 
And  what  is  it  that  all  this  can  be  imputed  to  ?  .  ^  .  To  he 
plain,  the  one  thing  which  turned  them  from  so  noble  a  study 
was  the  want  of  liberty,  which  in  this  study  only  is  denied  men. 

■  See  on  thli  oontrovarBy  L  270-271. 
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...  A  happy  emeadatioQ  on  a  passage  in  a  pf^an  writer  that 
a  modest  man  would  blush  at,  will  do  you  more  credit  and  be 
of  greater  service  to  you  than  the  most  useful  employment  of 
your  time  upon  the  Scriptures,  unless  you  resolve  to  conceal 
your  sentiments  and  speak  always  with  the  vulgar.' 

The  influence  of  this  wave  of  thought  was  shown  in  the  lati- 
tude admitted  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Articles.  A  very 
considerable  latitude  may  indeed  be  amply  justified.  The 
Church  of  England  is  a  national  Church,  which  can  only  mean 
a  representative  Church,  representing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
forms  of  religious  belief  existing  in  the  country.  When  its 
constitution  was  framed,  English  Protestants  were  divided  into 
two  widely  different  sections,  the  one  leaning  in  most  things 
towards  Catholicism,  while  the  other  was  substantially  Puritan. 
(jTbe  Church  was  intended  to  comprise  them  both.  The  Prayer- 
book  was  a  compromise  framed  for  the  purpose  orcomprehension 
and  peace.  Ambiguities  of  expression  were  intentionally  intro- 
duced into  it,  and  its  double  origin  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
conflicting  tendencies  of  its  parts.  The  Church  was  designed 
to  be  a  State  Church,  including  the  whole  nation,  governed 
by  the  national  legislature,  and  disposing  of  vast  revenues  for 
national  purposes.  It  may  reasonably,  therefore,  be  concluded  ^ 
that  those  who  interpret  its  formularies  in  the  widest  and  most 
comprehensive  sense  compatible  with  honesty  are  acting  most 
faithfully  to  the  spirit  of  its  founders.  It  was  argued,  too,  that 
a  Church  which  proclaimed  herself  liable  to  err,  which  took 
her  stand  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  not  only 
repudiated  the  Roman  claim  to  infallibility,  but  even  declared 
that  all  preceding  Churches  actually  had  erred,  could  hardly  be 
understood  to  claim  for  herself  a  complete  exemption  from 
error  in  all  the  many  and  complicated  dogmatic  questions  on 
which  she  had  pronounced.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  advocacy  of 
private  judfjraent  would  be  a  mockery,  and  Steele  would  have 
been  right  when  he  maintained  that  the  difference  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Anglican  Churches  was  merely  that  the  former 
claimed  to  be  infallible  and  the  latter  to  be  always   right. 
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Some  divines  contended  that  the  Articles  might  be 
to  in  any  senae  the;  could  grammatically  bear,  others  tbit 
any  person  may  agree  to  them  if  he  can  in  any  sense  at  iQ 
reconcile  them  with  Scripture,  others  that  nothing  was  reqoiicd 
but  a  general  acquiescence  in  their  substantial  truth,  othen  Uat 
they  were  merely  articles  of  peace,  and  that  the  sole  du^of 
the  clergyman  was  to  abstain  from  attacking  the  doctrines  thej 
assert,  others  that  it  was  sufficient  if  the  clergyman  believed 
them  at  the  time  when  he  was  asked  to  sign  them.  Hm 
pmctice  of  compelling  boys  fresh  &om  school,  on  their  arrinl 
at  the  University,  to  subscribe  them,  and  the  exaction  of  s  similar 
subRcription  at  every  stage  of  a  University  career,  destroyed 
almost  all  sense  of  the  solemnity  and  the  reality  of  the  obli- 
gation. Signing  tho  Articles  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  ■ 
mere  antiquated  official  form,  like  the  obligation  of  assentiog 
to  certain  perfectly  obsolete  statutes,  which  was  long  main- 
tained iu  at  least  one  of  our  universities.  The  general  dis- 
appearance of  dogma  from  popular  teaching,  and  the  fact  that 
the  clergy  were  almost  universally  Arminian  while  the  tendencj 
of  the  Articles  was  clearly  Calvinistic,  contribut«d  to  this  stat* 
of  mind.  It  was  contended  that  what  was  called  the  Arisn 
subscription  was  at  least  as  tenable  as  the  Arminian  one. 
■Whiaton,  it  is  true,  so  boldly  urged  his  Arian  principles  that' 
he  lost  bis  professorship  at  Cambridge  ;  and  Liodsey  and  a  few 
other  clergymen  resigned  their  preferments  on  account  of  their 
Arian  or  Socinian  views ;  but  many  others  acted  with  far  lesi 
boldness.  Clarke,  when  censured  by  Convocation  for  his  work 
on  the  Trinity,  merely  promised  to  write  no  more  on  the 
subject.  He  refused  a  bishopric  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
oblige  him  again  to  sign  the  Articles,  but  be  retained,  appa- 
rently without  scruple,  Ids  vicarage  of  St.  James.'  Lord  King 
was  quoted  aa  justifying  subscription  to  the  Articles  when 
unaccompanied  by  belief,  on  the  ground  that '  we  must  not  lose 
our  usefulness  for  scruples.'*  A  shameful  letter,  written  in  1736, 

'  Wolpolc's  Zasi  JauriiaU,  i.  8-12.  '  WhUton's  Slemain,  i.  16S. 
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by  no  less  a  person  than  Middleton,  is  preserved,  treating  with 
the  utmost  ridicule  the  Articlea  at  the  very  time  when  the  writer 
was  signing  them  in  order  to  take  possession  of  a  living.'  Hume, 
when  consulted  by  a  friend  on  the  question  whether  a  young 
clergyman  whose  opinions  had  become  profoundly  sceptical 
should  remain  in  the  Church  and  accept  its  preferments,  an- 
swered decidedly  in  the  affirmative.  '  Civil  employments  for 
men  of  letters,'  he  said, '  can  scarcely  be  found.  .  .  It  is  putting 
too  great  a  respect  on  the  vulgar  and  on  their  superstitions  to 
pique  oneself  on  sincerity  with  regard  to  them.  Did  ever  one 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  speak  the  truth  to  children  or 
madmen?  .  .  .  The  ecclesiastical  profession  only  adds  a  little 
more  to  an  innocent  dissimulation,  or  rather  simulation,  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through  the  world.'  *  It  ia 
not  surprising  that  '  The  Confessional '  of  Archdeacon  Black- 
bume,  which  appeared  in  1766,  and  which  was  directed  against 
the  whole  system  of  clerical  subscription,  should  have  excited  a 
wide  interest  and  exercised  a  considerable  influence.  Many  of 
the  ablest  pens  in  the  Church  were  employed  upon  the  subject,' 
and  in  1772  a  considerable- body  of  clergymen,  in  conjunction 
Mith  some  eminent  laymen,  petitioned  Parliament  to  he  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  subscription. 

very  largcshareof  the  temporal.  My 
appetite  foi  each  is  equally  moderate, 
and  would  be  satisfied  almost  with 
anything  but  mere  emptiness.  I  have 
no  pretcasions  to  riot  Id  the  feast  of 
the  elect,  hut  with  the  siancT  in  the 
Gospel  (0  gather  up  the  crumbs  that 
fall  fcum  the  table.'— To  Lord  Hcrvey. 
'SicboW  I,iter■argAaerllut^ll,\■.i2l,^22, 
'  Durton's  Li/e  of  IJiimr,  ii.  187- 


'  '  These  slumberers  in  stalls  sus- 
pect one  very  unjustly  of  ill  designs 
against  their  peace,  for  though  there 
are  many  things  in  the  Church  that  I 
wholly  dislike,  yet  whilst  I  am  oim- 
lent  to  aciuiesce  in  the  ill,  I  should 
be  glad  to  taste  a  little  of  tlie  good, 
BDd  to  have  some  amends  for  that 
ugly  assent  and  consent  which  no 
man  of  sense  can  approve  of.  Wc 
read  of  some  of  the  earliest  disciples 
of  Christ  wlio  followed  him  not  for 
his  works,  but  his  loaves.  These  are 
certainty  blamalilc  because  they  saw 
his  miracles,  but  to  ns  who  haid  not 
the  happiness  to  see  the  one,  it  may 
be  allowable  (o  have  some  inclination 
to  the  other.  Yonr  Lordship  knows 
a  cerUuD  prelate  who,  with  a  very 
low  notion  of  tho  Church's  sacred 
bread,  has  a  very  high  relish  for,  and  a 


*  In  the  GentUman'i  Maga:int, 
May  1780,  there  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
writers  in  the  controversies  occasioned 
by  the  pnblication  of  tho  Confeaiaiial, 
and  by  the  piesentatioti  of  the  clerical 
petition  in  1 772.  It  comprises  seventy- 
nine  names.  See  too  on  this  subject 
BelBham'B  Ufa  of  lAndtey  \  Whislon's 
Memairi;  Doddridge's  Diary,  voL  v. ; 
Lindsey's  HUtorieal  Vieic. 
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The  grave  defects  of  the  religiouB  condition  I  have  described 
are  very  evident,  and  have  been  abundantly  recognised.  Yet 
__,.^-  cold,  selfish^  and  uoapiiitual  as  was  the  religion  of  England  trota 
.  the  Revolution  till  the  Methodist  movement  had  pervaded  tbe 
Establi&hment  with  its  spirit,  it  was  a  period  that  was  not  wiUt- 
out  its  distinctive  excellencies.  It  was  a  period  when  many 
superstitions  profoundly  injurious  to  human  happiness  perished  <x 
decayed.  It  w^  a  period  when  among  the  higher  divines  there 
were  several  who  followed  the  lead  of  Hoadly,  and  warmly, 
steadily,  and  ably  fought  the  battle  of  liberty  and  toleration  in 
every  field.  It  was  a  period  when  theological  teaching  was  at 
least  eminently  practical,  was  characterised  by  a  rare  moderation 
and  good  sense,  and  was  singularly  free  from  everything  that  wai 
fanatical,  feverish,  or  mystical.  The  Church  made  it  her  peculiar 
[/  mission  to  cultivate  the  decencies  of  life,  to  inculcate  that 
ordeied,  practical,  and  measured  virtue  which  is  most  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  nations.  The  interests  of  men  iu  this  world  were 
never  lost  sight  of.  The  end  of  the  preacher  was  to  create  good 
and  happy  men.  The  motives  to  which  he  appealed  were  purely 
rational.  There  were  few  saints,  but  among  the  higher  clergy 
we  find  many  who  combined  with  unusually  enlightened  and 
tolerant  judgments  a  very  high  degree  of  amiable  and  unobtm- 
sive  piety.  There  was  little  dogmatic  exposition  and  still  lea 
devotional  literature,  but  the  assaults  of  the  Deists  were  met 
with  masterly  ability.  The  attempt,  indeed,  which  Pascal  had 
made  in  the  preceding  century  to  establish  Christianity  on 
spiritual  intuitions,  and  on  the  harmony  of  Revelation  with  the 
wantsaud  conditions  of  our  nature,  was  almost  abandoned,  but  tbe 
evidences  of  Christianity  were  elaborated  with  a  tikilland  power 
that  had  never  before  been  equalled.  In  very  few  periods  do  we 
1^  find  so  much  good  reasoning,  or  among  the  better  class  of  divines 
so  sincere  a  love  of  truth,  so  perfect  a  confidence  that  their  faith 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  fullest  and  most  searching  investi- 
gation. To  this  period  belong  the  '  Alciphron '  of  Berkeley,  the 
'  Analogy '  of  Butler,  the  defence  of  natural  and  revealed  religion 
of  Clarke,  the  '  Credibility  of  the  Gospels '  by  Lardner,  as  well 
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as  the  '  Divine  Jjegation '  of  Warburton,  und  the  evidential 
writingB  of  Sherlock,  Lesley,  and  Leland.  The  clergy,  an  a 
rule,  made  little  pretcmioit  to  the  prerogatives  of  a  Bacerdotal 
caste.  Those  of  the  great  cities  were  often  skilful  anid  mascu- 
line reasoners.  The  others  were  small  country  gentry,  slightly 
superior  to  their  neigbhourti  in  education  and  moral  conduct, 
discharging  the  official  duties  of  religion,  but  mixing,  without 
scruple  and  without  question,  in  country  business  aad  in  country 
sports.  Their  standard  was  low.  Their  zeal  was  very  languid, 
but  their  influence,  such  as  it  was,  was  chiefly  for  good. 

That  in  such  a  society  a  movement  like  that  of  Methodism 
should  have  exercised  a  great  power  is  not  surprising.  The 
secret  of  its  success  was  merely  that  it  satisfied  some  of  the 
strongest  and  most  enduring  want^  of  our  nature  which  found  ; 
no  gratification  in  the  popular  theology,  that  it  revived  a 
large  class  of  religious  doctrines  which  had  been  long  almost 
wholly  neglected.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature,  the 
lost  condition  of  every  man  who  is  born  into  the  world,  the 
vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  the  necessity  to  salvation  of  a  new 
birth,  of  faith,  of  the  constant  and  sustaining  action  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  upon  the  believer's  soul,  are  doctrines  which  in  the  eyes  of 
the  modem  Evangelical  constitute  at  once  the  most  vital  and  the 
most  influential  portions  of  Christianity,  but  they  are  doctrinee 
which  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
seldom  heard  from  a  Chiu:ch  of  England  pulpit.  The  moral 
essays  which  were  the  prevailii^  fashion,  however  well  suited 
they  might  be  to  cultivate  the  moral  taste,  or  to  supply  rational 
motives  to  virtue,  rarely  awoke  any  strong  emotions  of  hope, 
fear,  or  love,  and  were  utterly  incapable  of  transforming  the 
character  and  arresting  and  reclaiming  the  thoroughly  depraved. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  supposed  that  spiritual  or  evangelical 
religion  was  absolutely  extinct.  As  long  as  the  Sible  and 
Prayer-book  were  read,  as  long  as  the  great  devotional  literature 
of  the  past  remained,  this  was  wholly  impossible.  The  Indepen- 
dents are  said  to  have  been  attached  more  generally  to  evangelical 
doctrines  than  any  other  sect,  and  in  the  Church  of  England  ibuill 

vou  n.  39 


v/ 
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we  may  find  Bome  traces  of  a  more  active  religiotiB  life.  Tkej 
were,  however, chieflyin  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  centmj 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Societyfoi 
the  Ptomotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  waa  founded  b/  a  fe» 
private  gentli?tnen  in  1696.  It  be^n  that  vast  disseminaluB 
of  tracts,  Prayer-books,  and  Bibles  which  still  forma  so  pnmii- 
nent  a  feature  of  English  life,  encouraged  the  employment 
education  of  the  poor,  and  discharged  several  other  functiMH 
of  mercy.  The  Society  for  the  Propa^tioc  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  was  at  first  one  of  its  branches,  but  it  became* 
separate  orgtiuisation  in  1701.  One  of  the  most  impoitut 
(unctions  of  tlie  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knoi^ 
ledge  waa  the  establishmeiit   of  charity  schools,  which   mnki- 

.  plied  rapidly  under  Anne.  '  I  have  always  looked  on  the 
institution  of  charity  schools,'  wrote  Addison,  '  which  of  late 
yearn  has  so  universally  prevailed  through  the  whole  nation, 
as  the  glory  of  the  age  we  live  in." '  The  clergy  actively  sop- 
ported  them.  The  movement  for  establishing  them  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  accoimts  of  a  somewhat  similar  movement  that  had 
been  going  on  at  Halle.  In  the  fifteen  years  ending  in  1712  as 
many  as  117  schools  were  set  up  in  London  and  WestminBter, 
and  nearly  S,000  children  were  taught  in  them.'  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  endowed  schools  now  existing  in  England  ove 
their  origin  to  the  enthusiasm  for  education  in  this  period.* 

,  The  corruption  of  manners  which  had  been  general  since 

the  Restoration  was  combated  by  societies  for  '  the  Reformation 
of  Manners,'  which  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeeuth  century 
acquired  extraordinary  dimensions.  They  began  in  certain  pri- 
vate societies  which  arose  in  tlie  reign  of  James  II.,  chiefly 
under  the  auspices  of  Be\eridge  and  Bishop  Horneck.     The^ 

'  Ouardian,  No.  105.  poor    there    were    Bcvenly    distinct 

'  Secrotiui'a    Life  of  ycUon,  pp.  foundatioBB   eslablislied   in   Iioniloa 

118-122.     Sep,  too,  Wilson's  Life  of  and   its   immediate   vieinily  during 

Difee,  i.  298,  and  Tycrmao'e  Life  of  the  same  period,  beaidea  great  nimi. 

WaUy,  i.  p.  63.  bers  in  other  parts  of  the  coaiilij. 

'Ninety-si^grammarsclioolswere  — RoutIed|re"8  Ifyt.  l^  Fibular  Ft*- 

foanded   in   England   from   1681  to  jrat,  pp.  63,  fit. 

1737.    Of  endowed   schoola  tor  tbe 
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societies  were  at  first  purely  devotional,  and  they  ap|>ear  to 
have  been  almost  identical  in  character  with  those  of  the  early 
Methodists.  They  held  prayer-meetings,  weekly  commuQions, 
and  Bible-readings,  they  sustained  charities  and  distributed  reli- 
gious bouks,  and  they  cultivated  a  warmer  and  more  ascetic  type 
of  devotion  than  was  common  in  the  Church.  Societies  of  this 
description  sprang  up  in  almost  every  considerable  city  in 
England  and  even' in  several  of  those  in  Ireland.  In  the  last 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  no  less  than  ten  of  them 
in  Dublin.  Without,  however,  altogether  discarding  their  first 
character,  they  assumed,  about  1695,  new  and  very  important 
functions.  They  divided  themselves  into  several  distinct 
groups,  undertaking  the  discovery  and  suppression  of  houses 
of  ill-tame,  and  the  prosecution  of  swearers,  druDkards,  and 
Sabbath-breakers.  They  became  a  kind  of  voluntary  police, 
acting  largely  as  spies,  and  enforcing  the  laws  against  religions 
offences.  The  energy  with  which  this  scheoLe  was  carried 
out  is  very  remarkable.  As  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  per- 
sons were  often  prosecuted  in  London  and  Westminster  for 
cursing  and  swearing,  in  a  single  week.  Sunday  markets,  which 
had  hitherto  been  not  uncommon,  were  effectually  suppressed. 
Hundreds  of  disorderly  houses  were  closed.  Forty  or  fifty 
night-walkers  were  sent  every  week  to  Bridewell,  and  numbers 
were  induced  to  emigrate  to  the  colonies.  A  great  part  of  the 
fines  levied  for  these  offences  was  bestowed  on  the  poor.  In 
the  fortieth  annual  report  of  the  '  Societies  for  the  Beformation 
of  Manners'  which  appeared  in  1735,  it  was  stated  that  the 
number  of  prosecutions  for  debauchery  and  profaneness  in 
London  and  Westminster  alone,  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Societies,  had  been  99,3«0. 

The  societies  about  this  time  sank  into  comparative  insigni- 
ficance. The  objections  to  them  were  of  many  kinds  and  came 
from  many  different  quarters.  Sacheveiell,  and  some  of  the 
other  High  Churchmen  had  denounced  them  as  leading  Church- 
men  to  co-opeiate  with  Dissenters.  Religious  fervour  had  di- 
minished throughout  the  nation,  and  what  remained  eoon  began 
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to  flow  in  the  Methodist  channel.  To  the  maw  of -the  peoidi 
the  character  of  informer  and  spy  waB  intensely  odious,  asd  it 
was  felt  by  many  that  swearing  and  abstaining  from'choi^ 
were  not  fit  grounds  for  judicial  interference.  The  magiBtrttei 
very  wisely  discouraged  the  prosecutions.  Although  the  Bod»- 
ties  ordered  their  members  to  refuse  to  accept  the  sum  whidi 
the  law  in  certain  cases  awarded  to  the  informer,  great  abmei  | 
sprang  up.  Corruption  and  private  malice  were  detected  ni  j 
many  of  the  prosecutions,  much  unpopularity  was  aroused,  sod 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  societies  became 
extinct.  They  form,  however,  a  curious  episode  in  the  histoi; 
of  their  time,  and  in  their  earlier  stages  they  were  undoubtedly 
inspired  by  a  fervid,  though  somewhat  misguided,  religiouE 
zeal.' 

A  few  other  instances  may  be  given.  In  the  colonies  reli- 
gious activity  appears  to  have  been  greater  thau  at  bonie.  In 
1729  a  religious  revival,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Methodise 
followed  the  preaching,  and  was  described  by  the  pen,  of 
Jonathan  Edwards ;  and  a  few  years  later  the  career  of  Braineid 
furnished  one  of  the  purest  and  most  touching  pages  in  the 
history  of  missionary  enterprise.  At  home  the  names  of  Wilson 
and  Berkeley,  of  Gardiner  and  Watts,  of  Doddridge  and  Cahuny, 
will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader.     The  writer,  however,  who 

(exercised  the  deepest  influence  in  this  direction  was  prob- 
ably the  nonjuror  William  Law.  This  very  remarkable  man 
was  bom  in  1 G86.  Ho  had  been  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College  at 
Oxford,  but  having  lost  his  Fellowship  by  his  refusal  to  take  the 
oath  to  George  I.,  he  became  tutor  to  the  father,  and  afterwards 
spiritual  director  to  the  aunt  of  the  historian  Gibbon,  and  to 
another  old  lady,  and  he  lived  in  great  seclusion  till  his  death  in 
1761.  His  opinions  were  of  a  High  Church  type  much  tinctured 

'  Tbo  history  of  the  societies  may  mons  oonneclcd  with  them.  A  curioos 

be  gathered  from  Secrelan's  Li/a  of  letter  from  Thomas   Burnet   to   the 

Nelaen.    An  Aeeavnt  <•/  the  Sotneliei  Blectresa     Sophia,    describing     Dr. 

/or  ths  Sefitrmalioa  of  Mannen  in  Horneck,  will  be  fonnd  in  KembU'a 

London  and  Weitmintttr  (169a),  and  atate  Papfrt,  pp.  191-196. 
111M17  pamphlets  and  fumiveiaai7  sei- 
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with  asceticism,  and  latterly  with  myeticism,  and  he  took  an 
active  part  in  moBt  of  the  controrersieB  of  his  time.  He  wrote 
a  violent  treatise  on  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  the  theatre. 
He  attacked  the  opinions  of  Hoadly  on  church  goTemment 
and  on  the  Sacrament,  the  '  Fable  of  the  Bees '  by  Mandeville, 
the  Deism  of  Tindal,  and  the  'Divine  Legation'of  Warburton,  and 
in  his  old  age  he  enthusiastically  embraced  the  mystical  fancies 
of  Jacob  Behmen.  He  was  a  singularly  skilful  and  brilliant 
controversialist,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  the  most  formidable 
of  all  the  opponents  of  Hoadly  ;  but  his  fame  chiefly  rests  upon  '' 
his  purely  devotional  works — upon  his  treatise  on  '  Christian 
Perfection,'  and  above  all,  upon  his  'Serious  Call.'  This  book 
was  for  many  years  the  standard  devotional  treatise  which  the 
more  pious  clergymen  were  accustomed  to  read  to  their 
parishioneis,  and  the  more  pious  maaters  to  their  households. 
To  this  book  Dr.  Johnson  ascribed  bis  first  strong  religious  im- 
pressions. Gibbon  has  left  an  emphatic  testimony  to  its  merits, 
and  Wesley  not  only  recognised  it  as  having  had  a  powerful  in-  , 
fluence  on  his  own  mind,  but  even  dates  the  whole  religious  I 
revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  its  appearance  in  1730. 
It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  most  powerful  works  of 
its  kind  in  any  literature,  and  is  well  fitted  to  exercise  a  deep 
and  lasting  influence  upon  the  character.  It  is  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  real  Christian  separating  himself 
altogether  in  life  and  feelings  from  the  world  that  is  about  him, 
to  show  how  profoundly  the  modes  of  life  and  judgment,  the 
aims,  the  ambitions,  the  amusements,  the  popular  types  of 
character  in  society  are  repugnant  to  the  precepts  and  ideals  of 
the  Gospel ;  to  prove  that  *  all  worldly  attainments,  whether  of 
greatness,  wisdom,  or  bravery  are  but  empty  sounds;'  that 
'  there  is  nothing  wise  or  great  or  noble  in  a  human  spirit  but 
rightly  to  know  and  heartily  to  worship  and  adore  the  great  God 
who  is  the  support  and  life  of  all  spirits  whether  in  heaven  or 
earth." 

■  Conolosion  of  the  &rimu  OaU.  of  lliis  great  writer  in  Mr.  LmUs 
See,  too,  Tighs's  £^r>  y  Zam.  Thera  Stepbea'averf  Talnable  £Ift.  VA^ 
is  an  adminble  analjaia  of  the  works      UA^tmtghtintht  ElgktMatkCtKlmrjI. 
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The  Stethodist  movement  was  a  purely  religious  one  All 
expUnationB  which  ascribe  it  to  the  ambition  of  its  laadere,  a 
to  merely  iDtellectuiil  causes,  are  at  variance  with  the  fects  of  ■ 
the  case.  The  term  MethociiBt,  was  a  college  nickname  bestowed 
upon  a  email  society  of  students  at  Oxford,  who  met  togi-'tJjer 
.  between  1729  and  1735  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement 
They  were  accustomed  to  communicate  every  week,  to  btt 
r^ularly  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  on  meet  days  dariBg 
Lent;  to  read  and  discuss  the  Bible  in  common,  to  abstaii 
from  most  fonoB  of  amusement  and  luxury,  and  to  visit  nek 
perflons,  and  prisoners  in  the  gaol.  John  Wesley,  the  msstav 
spirit  of  this  society,'  and  the  future  leader  of  the  religioai 
revival  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  in  1703,  and  was  the 
second  surviving  son  of  Samuel  Wesley,  the  Rector  of  EpwortJi, 
in  Lincolnshire.  His  father,  wbo  had  early  abandoned  Moo- 
conformity,  and  acquired  some  reputation  by  many  works 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  had  obtained  his  living  from  the 
Government  of  William,  and  had  led  for  many  years  a  useful 
and  studious  life,  maintaining  a  tar  higher  standard  of  cleri- 
cal duty  than  was  common  in  his  time.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  an  eminent  Nonconformist  minister,  wbo  had 
been  ejected  in  1662,  and  was  a  woman  of  rare  mental  en- 
dowmentfi,  of  intense  piety,  and  of  a  strong,  original,  and 
somewhat  stem  character.  Their  home  was  not  a  happy  one. 
Discordant  dispositions  and  many  troubles  darkened  it.  The 
family  was  very  large.  Many  children  died  early.  The  &ther 
sank  slowly  into  debt.  His  parishioners  were  fierce,  profligate, 
and  recalcitrant.     Wben  John  Wesley  was  only  six   years  old 

'  Wesley's  JmiraaU,  his  ThoughU  all  the  f»els  that  are  exiant  rolatJDg 

OK    Methodism,    and      his    Hitt.    of  to  tho  early  history  of   Methodism. 

tha    People    called    Methadirti,  toua  Id  the  foUowiog  pagea  I  havenvuiled 

together  a  full  autohioKiaphy ;  and  myself  largely  ot  his  researchcB.    1 

besides     tlio    welUknown     Life     of  must  also  mention  Miss  Wedgewoods 

WetUni,  by  Koutbey,  there  are  several  remarkably   able   Study   on    Wetley, 

biographies   written  by  atemlicra  of  which  throws  great  light  od   many 

his  sect.     By  far  the  fullest  is  that  sides  of  the  religious  tiUtorjr  of  ths 

of   Mr.  Tyennan,  who   has   recently  eight«euth  centoiy. 
□ollMted,  with  great  industry,  nearlj 
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the  rectory  was  burnt  to  Uie  ground,  and  the  child  was  foi^tteo 
among  the  flames,  and  only  saved  at  Uie  last  moment  by  what 
he  afterwards  deemed  an  extraordinary  Providence.  AM  these 
circumstances  doubtless  deepened  the  natural  and  inherited 
piety  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  and  some  strange  and 
unexplained  noises  which  during  a  long  period  were  beard  in 
the  rectory,  and  which  its  inmates  concluded  to  be  super- 
natural, contributed  to  that  vein  of  credulity  which  ran  through 
his  character.  He  was  sent  to  the  Charterhouse,  and  from  thence 
to  Oxford,  where  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  Lincoln,  He  had  some  years  before  acquired  &om 
his  brother  a  certain  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  he  was  speedily 
distinguished  by  his  extraordinary  logical  powers,  by  the  un- 
tiring industry  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  studies 
of  the  place,  and  above  all  by  the  force  and  energy  of  fais 
character.  His  religious  impressibns,  which  had  been  for  a 
time  somewhat  obscured,  revived  in  their  full  intensity  while 
he  was  preparing  for  ordination  in  1725.  He  was  troubled 
with  difficulties,  which  his  father  and  mother  gradually  r^ 
moved,  about  the  damnatory  clauses  in  the  Athanasian  Creed* 
and  about  the  compatibility  of  the  articles  witli  bis  decidedly 
Arminian  views  concerning  election ;  and  he  was  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  the  '  Imitation '  of  St.  Thomas  k  Kempia,  by  the 
*  Holy  Living  and  Dying '  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  by  Law's 
*Serious  Call.'  His  life  at  Oxford  became  very  strict.  He  rose  ' 
every  morning  at  four,  a  practice  which  he  continued  till  ex- 
treme old  age.  He  made  pilgrimages  on  foot  to  William  Law 
to  ask  for  spiritual  advice.  He  abstained  fhim  the  usual  fasblcoi 
of  having  his  hair  dressed,  in  order  that  he  might  give  the 
money  so  saved  to  the  poor.  He  refused  to  return  the  vi^ts 
of  those  who  called  on  him,  that  he  might  avoid  all  idle  con- 
versation. His  fasts  were  bo  severe  that  they  seriously  impaired 
his  health,  and  extreme  abstinence  and  gloomy  views  about 
religion  are  said  to  have  contributed  largely  to  huny  one  of  the 
closest  of  his  college  companions  to  an  early  and  a  clouded  death. 
The  society  hardly  numbered  more  than  fifteen  members,  > 
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and  was  the  object  of  much  ridicule  at  the  univemty ;  bat  it 
included  some  men  who  afterwards  pUyed  conddrasble  parts  ib 
the  world.  Among  them  was  Charles,  the  younger  brother  of 
John  Wesley,  whoiie  hymns  became  Uie  &vourit«  poetry  of  tlie 
sect,  and  whose  gentler,  more  submissive,  and  more  amiaUe 
character,  thougli  less  fitted  than  that  of  his  brother  fen-  the 
great  conflicts  of  public  life,  was  very  useful  in  moderating  the 
movement,  and  in  drawing  converts  to  it  by  personal  influence. 
Charles  Wesley  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  originate 
the  society  at  Oxford ;  he  brought  Whitefield  into  its  pale,  aw) 
besides  being  the  moat  popular  poet  he  was  one  of  tiie  roost 
persuasive  preachers  of  the  movement.  There,  too,  was  Jamer 
Hervey,  who  became  one  of  the  earliest  links  connecting 
Methodism  with  general  literatm:e.  During  most  of  his  short  life 
he  was  a  confirmed  invalid.  His  affected  language,  his  feeble, 
tremulous,  and  lymphatic  nature  formed  a  curious  contrast  to 
the  robust  energy  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield ;  but  he  was  a  great 
master  of  a  kind  of  tumid  and  over-omamented  rhetoric  which 
has  an  extraordinary  attraction  to  half-educated  minds.  His 
'  Meditations '  was  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  eight«entb 
century.'  His  'Therou  and  Aspaaio,'  which  was  hardly  less 
successful,  was  an  elaborate  defence  of  Evangelical  opinions ; 
and  though  at  this  time  the  pupil  and  one  of  the  warmest 
admirers  of  Wesley,  he  afterwards  became  conspicuous  in  the 
Calvinistic  section  of  the  party,  and  wrote  with  much  acerbity 
against  his  old  master.  There,  too,  above  all,  was  George  White- 
field,  in  after  years  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  England.  He 
was  bom  in  1714,  in  Gloucester,  in  the  Bell  Inn,  of  which  his 
mother  was  proprietor,  and  where  upon  the  decline  of  her  for- 


luthor.  of  Herrey  was  not  confined  to  Eng. 

iaed  editions  {besides  variouB  piratical  land.     Coleridge  says  that  for  some 

ones)  ot   Hervcy'H  Meditatioiu  were  years   before  the  appearance  of  the 

published  in  about  aeventeeo  years.  ■  Robbers' o(  Schilier,  'Three  of  tbe 

Of  his  ThBTon  and  Atpajiie  (though  it  most  popular  books   in  the  German 

was  in  three  volumes),  nearly  10,000  language    were    the    tranalationa    ot 

copies  were  sold  in  England  in  nine  Young's  Night  Thought;  Hervey"flJVo 

mtmihA.' —"iycTotaa'a  Orford  JUHhod-  ditatiam,  and  Richardson's   Clariua 

itU,  p.  2ft0,  301.     8ec,  too.  Wedge-  //ariuira.'— Critique  on   Bertram,  io 

wood's  Wiuleg,  p.  68.  The  popularity  the  Buyrvphin  JAUrvrui. 
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tunes  he  was  for  some  time  employed  in  servile  functions.     He 

had  been  a  wild  impulsive  boy,  alternately  remarkable  for  many 

mischievous  pranks,  and  for  etiange  outbursts  of  religions  zeaL 

He  stole  money  firom  his  mother,  and  be  gave  part  of  it  to  the 

poor.     He  early  declared  his  intention  one  day  to  preach  the 

Gospel,  but  he  was  the  terror  of  the  Dissenting  minister  of  his 

neighbourhood,  whose  religious  services  he  was  accustomed  to 

ridicule  and  interrupt.     He  bought  devotional  books,  read  the 

Bible  assiduously,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  exasperated  by  some 

teasing,  he  relieved  his  feelings,  as  he  tells  us,  by  pouring  out 

in  his  solitude  the  maiacea  of  the  1 18th  Psalm ;  but  he  was 

also  passionately  fond  of  card-playing,  novel-reading,  and  the 

theatre ;  he  was  two  or  three  times  intoxicated,  and  be  confesses 

with  much  penitence  to  '  a  sensual  passion '  for  fruits  and  caJtetf 

His  strongest  natural  bias  was  towards  the  stage.     He  indulged 

it  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  at  school  he  wrote  plays  and 

wted   in  a  female  part.     Owing  to  the  great  poverty  of  his 

lother,  he  could  only  go  to  Oxford  as  a  servitor,  and  his  career 

here  was  a  very  painful  one.     St.  Thomas  &  Kempis,  Drelin- 

>urt's  '  Defence  against  Death,*  and  Law's  devotional  works 

id  all  their  part  in  kindling  his  piety  into  a  6ame.     He  was 

unted  with  gloomy  and  superstitious  fancies,  and  his  religion 

lumed  the  darkest  and  most  ascetic  character.     He  always 

we  the  worst  food,  faated  twice  a  week,  wore  woollen  gloves, 

atched  gown,  and  dirty  shoes,  and  was  subject  to  paroxysms 

I  morbid  devotion.     He  remained  for  hours  prostrate  on  the 

md  in  Christ  Church  Walk  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  and 

inued  his  devotions  till  his  hands  grew  black  with  cold. 

Lent  he  carried  his  fasting  to    such  a  point  that  when 

ion  Week  arrived  he  had  hardly  sufficient  strength  to  creep 

liTB,  and  his  memory  was  seriously  impaired.     In  1733  he 

in  contact  with  Charies  Wesley,  who  brought  him  into 

ciety.     To  a  work  called  *  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul 

in,'  which  Charles  Wesley  put  into  bis  hands,  he  ascribed 

it  conviction  of  that  doctrine  of  free  salvation  which  he 

irds  made  it  the  great  object  of  bis  life  to  teach.' 

'  PhiliD'B  TAr*  at  ViM,f,1^_ 
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With  tiie  exception  of  a  short  period  in  which  he  was  assisting 
his  father  ai.Epworth,  John  Wesley  continued  at  Oxford  till  the 
death  of  his!  father  in  1735,  when  the  society  was  dispeiBed,  and 
the  two  Wesleys  soon  after  accepted  the  invitatioo  of  Genenl 
Oglethorpe  to  accompany  him  to  the  new  colony  of  Georgia.  It 
was  on  his  voyage  to  that  colony  that  the  founder  of  Methodion 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  Moravians,  who  so  deeply  influ- 
enced hia  future  life.  He  was  surprised  and  somewhat  huntiliated 
at  finding  that  they  treated  him  as  a  mere  novice  in  religion; 
their  perfect  composure  during  a  dangerous  storm  made  a  pny 
found  impression  on  hia  mind,  and  he  employed  himself  while  on 
board  diip  in  learning  German,  in  order  that  be  might  convene 
with  them.  On  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  be  abandoned  after  ■ 
very  slight  attempt  his  first  project  of  converting  the  Indians, 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  colonists  at  Sa\'annah.  They 
were  of  many  different  nationalities,  and  it  is  a  remarkaUe 
proof  of  the  energy  and  accomplishments  of  Wesley  tbat  in 
addition  to  his  English  services  he  officiated  regularly  in  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian,  and  v/aa  at  the  same  time  engaged 
in  learning  Spanish,  in  order  to  converse  with  some  Jewish 
parishioners. 

His  character  and  opinions  at  this  time  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. He  was  a  man  who  had  made  religion  the  single  aim 
and  object  of  hia  life,  who  was  prepared  to  encounter  for  it 
every  form  of  danger,  discomfort,  and  obloquy ;  who  devoted 
exclusively  to  it  an  energy  of  will  and  a  power  of  intellect 
that  in  worldly  professions  might  have  raised  him  to  the 
highest  positions  of  honoiu-  and  wealth.  Of  his  sincerity,  of 
his  self-renunciation,  of  his  deep  and  fervent  piety,  of  his 
almost  boundless  activity,  there  can  be  no  question.  Yet  with 
all  these  qualities  he  was  not  an  amiable  man.  He  was  bard, 
punctilious,  domineering,  and  in  a  certain  sense  even  selfish. 
A  short  time  before  he  left  England,  his  father,  who  was  then 
an  old  and  dying  man,  and  who  dreaded  above  all  things 
that  the  religious  fervour  which  he  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  kindling  in  bis  parish  should  dwindle  after  his 
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death,  eotreated  his  son  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  to  remove 
to  Epworth,  in  which  case  he  would  prohahly  Bticceed  to  the 
living,  and  be  able  to  maintain  his  mother  in  her  old  home. 
Wealey  peremptorily  refused  to  leave  Oxford,  and  the  reason 
he  assigned  was  very  characteristic.  '  The  question,'  he  said, 
*  is  not  whether  I  could  do  more  gopd  to  others  there,  than  here ; 
but  whether  I  could  do  more  good  to  myself,  seeing  wherever  I 
can  be  most  holy  myself,  there  I  can  most  promote  holiness 
in  others.'  '  My  chief  motive,'  he  wrote,  when  starting  for 
Qeorgia,  'is  the  hope  of  saving  my  own  soul.  I  hope  to  learn 
the  true  sense  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  preaching  it  to  the 
heathen.' '  He  was  at  this  time  a  High  Churchman  of  a  very  J^ 
narrow  type,  full  of  exaggerated  notions  about  church  discipline,  l'* ' 
extremely  anxioos  to  revive  obsolete  rubrics,  and  determined  to 
force  the  strictest  ritualistic  observances  upon  rude  colonists, 
for  whom  of  all  men  they  were  least  adapted.  He  insisted  upon 
adopting  baptism  by  immersion,  and  refused  to  baptize  a  child 
whose  parents  objected  to  that  form.  He  would  not  permit 
any  Don-conmiunicant  to  be  a  sponsor,  repelled  one  of  the 
holiest  men  in  the  colony  from  the  communion-table  because 
he  was  a  Dissenter ;  refused  for  ihe  same  reason  to  read  the 
burial  service  over  another;  made  it  a  special  object  of  bis 
teaching  to  prevent  ladies  of  his  congregation  from  wearing 
any  gold  ornament  or  any  rich  dress,  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
Oglethorpe  to  issue  an  order  forbidding  any  colonist  fcom 
throwing  a  line,  or  firing  a  gun  on  Sunday.  His  sermons,  it 
was  complained,  were  all  satires  on  particular  persons.  He  in- 
sisted upon  weekly  communions,  desired  to  r&-baptize  Dissenters 
who  abandoned  their  Nonconformity,  and  exercised  his  pastoral 
duties  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  accused  of  meddling  in 
every  quarrel,  and  prying  into  every  &mily.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  he  soon  became  extremely  unpopular  in  the 
colony,  and  a  disgracefid  episode  termiuated  his  stay.  A  con- 
nection, which  was  at  first  purely  religious,  between  bimanlf 

'  Tyennan'a  JFMfay,  i.  96,  IIB. 
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and  ajoimg  lady  of  his  congregatioD,  gradoally  led  to  fedinga 
of  a  different  order.  Considerable  approaches — acoordin^  to 
the  ladj's  account  the;  amounted  to  a  distinot  proposal — 
were  made  towards  a  marriage,  but  before  finally  deciding, 
he  thought  it  necesearj  to  consolt  the  authoritiea  of  tlie 
Moravian  Church,  who  ordered  him  to  proceed  no  &rtlier  in 
the  matter,  and  whose  judgment  he  accepted  as  the  conamand 
of  God.  The  lady  soon  after  married  a  Hi.  Wilkinson — a 
'  person,'  Wesley  very  bitterly  complained, '  not  remarkable  fi» 
handsomenese,  neither  for  greatness,  neither  for  wit,  or  know^ 
ledge,  or  sense,  and  least  of  all  for  religion.'  Wesley  cootinned, 
in  spite  of  her  husband's  express  command,  his  pastoral  atten- 
tions to  her,  forced  himself  repeatedly  into  her  presence,  and 
ended  by  repelling  her  from  the  communion.  It  was  said  among 
his  followers  that  the  lady  had  made  the  first  overtures  to 
Wesley  and  bad  feigned  a  greater  devotion  than  was  real  to 
her  in  order  to  attract  him;  but  the  only  specific  cha^ 
alleged  against  her  was  that  she  had  not  communicated  more 
than  three  times  in  three  months,  and  bad  not  intimated  her 
inCention  to  the  clergyman  before  coming  to  the  sacred  table. 
Her  husband  was  naturally  and  greatly  incensed  at  the  stigma 
thus  publicly  inflicted  on  bis  wife,  and  he  brought  an  action 
against  Wesley  for  defaming  her  character. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  worst  conatruction  should 
have  been  put  upon  the  motives  of  a  clergyman  who  acted 
in  such  a  manner.  The  grand  jury  were  divided  in  their 
opinions,  but  the  majority  pronounced  his  conduct  wholly  un- 
justifiable, and  took  the  opportunity  of  censuring  the  ritua- 
listic innovations  and  severities  which  he  had  introduced.  A 
trial  was  impending,  but  owing  to  different  causes,  and  in  spite 
of  the  ardent  desire  of  Wesley,  it  was  repeatedly  and  almost 
indefinitely  postponed.  In  the  meantime,  popular  feeling  ran 
violently  against  him.  His  position  bad  become  intolerable,  and 
his  usefulness  was  almost  destroyed.  Under  these  circumstance^j 
Wesley,  by  the  advice  of  hia  friends,  fled  from  Geoi^ia,  and 
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arrived  iu  England  on  Felmiary  1, 1737-8.'  At  that  veiy  moment 
Whitefield  waa  on  his  way  to  the  colony, 

A  more  unpropitiouB  commencem^t  for  a  great  career  could 
hardly  be  conceived.  Weeley  returned  to  England  in  bad 
health  and  low  spirita.  He  redoubled  Ms  austerities  and  his 
zeal  in  teaching,- and  he  was  toitored  by  doubts  about  the 
reality  of  his  faith.  It  waa  at  this  time,  and  in  this  state  of 
mind,  that  he  came  in  contact  with  Peter  Bohler,  a  Moravian 
teacher,  whose  calm  and  concentrated  enthusiasm,  united  with 
unusual  mental  powers,  gained  a  complete  ascendency  over 
his  mind.  From  him  Wesley  for  the  first  time  learned  that 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  which  he  after- 
wards regarded  as  the  fundamental  traet  of  Christianity.  He 
had  long  held  that  in  order  to  be  a  real  Christian  it  was 
necessary  to  live  a  life  wholly  differing  hom  that  of  the 
world  around  him,  and  that  such  a  renewal  of  life  could  only 
be  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  serious  difficulties  about  the 
doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  although  the  ordinary  Evan- 
gelical doctrine  on  this  matter  was  emphatically  repudiated 
and  denounced  by  Law.*  From  Bobler  he  first  learnt  to  believe 
that  every  man,  no  matter  bow  moral,  bow  pious,  or  how  orthodox 
he  may  be,  is  in  a  state  of  damnation,  until,  by  a  supernatural 
and  instantaneous  process  wholly  unlike  that  of  human  reason- 
ing, the  conviction  flashes  upon  his  mind  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  has  been  applied  to  and  has  expiated  his  sins ;  that  this 
supernatural  and  personal  conviction  or  illumination  is  what  is 
meant  by  saving  faith,  and  that  it  is  inseparably  accompanied  by 
an  absolute  assurance  of  salvation,  and  by  a  complete  dominion 
over  sin.  It  cannot  exist  where  there  is  not  a  sense  of  the 
pardon  of  all  past  and  of  freedom  from  all  present  sins.     It  ia 

'  TrenDBn,  i.  146-1G6,  160-169. 
It  appears  probable  irom  some  curious 
letUm  printed  by  Tremuui  <i,  76-79) 
th»t  Wealef  had  some  f eais  before 
been  under  the  spell  of  that  rcrj  fas- 
aiutliiK  woman  Urs.  FeudarTes,aft«r- 
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impossible  that  he  who  has  experienced  it  Bhould  be  in  seriooi 
and  lasting  doubt  as  to  the  &ict,  for  its  firuits  are  '  constant 
peace — not  one  uneasy  thought,' '  &eedom  from  sin — not  one 
unholy  desire.'  Kepentance  and  fruits  meet  for  repentance, 
such  as  the  forgivene^  of  tlioee  who  have  offended  us,  ceasing 
from  evil  and  doing  good,  may  precede  this  fiiith,  but  good 
X  works  in  the  theological  sense  of  the  term  spring  &oni,  and 
therefore  can  only  follow,  fiiith. 

Such,  as  clearly  as  I  can  state  it,  was  the  fundamental  doo- 
trine  which  Wesley  adopted  from  the  Moravians.  Hie  mind 
was  now  thrown,  througlfcauses  very  susceptible  of  a  natonl 
explanation,  into  an  exceedingly  excited  and  abnormal  condi- 
tion, and  he  has  himself  chronicled  with  great  minuteness  in 
his  journal,  the  incidents  that  follow.  On  Sunday,  March  j, 
1738,  he  tells  us  that  Bohler  first  fully  convinced  him  of  the 
want  of  that  supernatural  faith  which  alone  could  save.  The 
shock  was  very  great,  and  the  first  impulse  of  Wesley  was  to 
abstain  from  preaching,  but  bis  new  master  dissuaded  him,  say- 
ing :  '  Preach  faith  till  you  have  it,  and  then  because  you  have 
faith  you  will  preach  faith.'  He  followed  the  advice,  and 
several  weeks  passed  in  a  state  of  extreme  religious  excitement, 
broken,  however,  by  strange  fits  of*  indifTerenceiduIness,  and  cold- 
ness,' While  still  believing  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  damna- 
tion, he  preached  the  new  doctrine  with  such  passionate  fervour, 
that  he  was  excluded  from  pulpit  after  pulpit.  He  preached 
to  the  criminals  in  the  gaols.  He  visited  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Bolder  some  persons  who  professed  to  have  undergone 
the  instantaneous  and  supernatural  illumination.  He  addressed 
the  passengers  whom  be  met  on  the  roads,  or  at  the  public 
tables  in  the  inns.  On  one  occasion,  at  Birmingham,  he 
abstained  from  doing  so,  and  he  relates,  with  hi§  usual  imper- 
turbable confidence,  that  a  heavy  hailstorm  which  he  afterwards 
encountered,  was  a  Divine  judgment,  sent  to  punish  him  for  his 
neglect. 

This  condition  could  not  last  long.  At  length,  on  May  24 
— a  day  which  he  ever  after  looked  back  upon  as  the  most 
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momentous  in  bis  life — the  cloud  was  dispelled.  Early  in  the 
morning,  according  to  hia  usual  custom,  he  opened  the  Bible 
at  random,  seeking  for  a  Divine  guidance,  and  his  eye  lighted 
on  the  words,  '  There  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises,  even  that  we  should  he  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature.'  Before  he  left  the  houaehe  again  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  the  first  words  he  read  were, '  Thou  art  not  far  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Crod.'  In  the  afternoon  he  attended  service  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  anthem,  to  his  highly  wrought 
imagination,  seemed  a  repetition  of  the  same  hope.  The  sequel 
may  be  told  in  his  own  words.  '  In  the  evening  I  went  very 
unwillingly  to  a  society  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  one  was 
reading  Luther's  prefo'ce  to  the  Gpigtle  to  the  Romans.  About  a 
quarter  before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the  change  which 
God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed,  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for 
salvation,  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had  taken 
away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.  I  began  to  pray  with  all  my  might  for  those  who  had 
in  a  more  especial  manner  despitofully  used  me  and  persecuted 
me.  I  then  testified  openly  to  all,  what  I  now  first  felt  in  my 
heart." 

Pictures  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  in  the  lives  of 
religious  enthusiasts,  but  they  usually  have  a  very  limited 
interest  and  importance.  It  ia,  however,  scarcely  an  exaggera^ 
tion  to  say  that  the  scene  which  took  place  at  that  humble 
meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street  forms  an  epoch  in  English  history. 
The  conviction  which  then  flashed  upon  one  of  the  moat  power- 
ful and  most  active  intellects  in  England  is  the  true  source  of 
English  Methodism.  Shortly  before  this,  Charles  Wesley,  who 
had  also  &Uen  completely  under  the  influence  of  Bohler,  had 
passed  through  a  similar  change ;  and  Whitefield,  without  ever 
adopting  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  perfection  which  was  so  pr&-  , 
minent  in  the  Methodist  teaching,  was  at  a  still  earlier  period  ao 
ardent  preacher  of  justification  by  faith  and  of  the  new  birth.  It 
I,  1738. 
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?raB  cbaracteristic  of  John  Wesley  that  ten  days  befora  hfa 
coaversion  he  wrot«  a  long,  petulant,  and  dictatorial  letter  to  hii 
old  master,  William  Law,  roproaching  him  with  hariitg  kept 
back  from  him  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Oiristianity,  and 
intimating  in  Etrong;  and  discourteous  language  his  oTm  conniK 
tion,  and  that  of  Bohler,  that  the  spiritual  condition  of  Im9 
was  a  very  dangerous  one.  It  was  no  less  characteristic  of  tk 
inde&tigable  energy  which  formed  another  and  a  belter  8ide«( 
his  nature,  that  immediately  after  his  change  he  started  <m  ■ 
pilgrimage  to  Hermhut,  the  bead-quartets  of  MoraTianiBm,  ii 
order  that  he  might  study  to  the  best  ftdTantage  what  be  nnr 
regarded  as  the  purest  type  of  a  Christian  Church.  He  »• 
turned  objecting  to  many  things,  but  mote  than  ever  oonrincwl 
of  his  new  doctrine,  and  more  than  ever  resolved  to  spend  hii 
life  in  diffusing  it.  In  the  course  of  1738  the  chief  elements 
of  the  movement  were  already  formed.  lATiitefield  bad  returned 
from  Georgia.  Charles  Wesley  had  begun  to  preach  the  doctrine 
with  extraordinary  eifect  to  the  criminals  in  Newgate  and  from 
every  pulpit  into  which  he  was  admitted.  Methodist  societiet 
had  already  sprung  up  under  Moravian  inBuence.  They  were 
in  part  a  continuation  of  the  society  at  Oxford,  in  part  a  revival 
of  those  religious  societies  that  have  been  already  noticed  as  so 
common  after  the  Hevolution.  The  design  of  each  was  to  be  a 
I  chwch  within  a  church,  a  seedplot  of  a  more  fervent  piety,  the 
centre  of  a  strict<^r  discipline  and  a  more  energetic  propagand- 
ism  than  existed  in  religious  communities  at  large.  In  these 
societies  the  old  Christian  custom  of  lovefeasta  was  revived. 
The  members  sometimes  passed  almost  the  whole  night  in  the 
most  passionate  devotions,  and  voluntarily  submitted  to  a 
spiritual  tyranny  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  a  Catholic 
monastery.  Thoy  were  to  meet  every  week,  to  make  an  open 
and  particular  confession  of  every  frailty,  to  submit  to  be  cross- 
examined  on  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds.  The  following 
among  others  were  the  questions  asked  at  every  meeting :  '  Whtt 
known  sin  have  you  committed  since  our  last  meeting?  Mliat 
temptations  have  you  met  with?    How  were  you  delivered? 
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"What  have  you  thought,  said,  or  done  of  which  you  doubt 
whether  it  be  ain  or  oot  ?  Have  you  nothiug  you  desire  to 
keep  secret  ? ' 

Such  rules  could  only  have  beeu  accepted  under  the 
influeace  of  aa  overpowering  religious  enthusiasm,  and  there 
was  much  truth  in  the  judgment  which  the  elder  brother  of 
John  WeBley  passed  upon  them  in  1739.  'Their  societies,'  he 
wrote  to  their  mother,  '  are  sufQcient  to  dissolve  all  other 
societies  but  their  own.  Will  any  man  of  common  sense  or 
spirit  suffer  any  domestic  to  be  in  a  band  engaged  to  relate  to 
five  or  ten  people  everything  without  reserve  that  concerns  the 
person's  conscience  how  much  soever  it  may  concern  the  family  ? 
Ought  any  married  petsons  to  be  there  unless  husband  and  wife 
be  there  together  ? ' 

From  this  time  the  leaders  of  the  movement  became  the 
most  active  of  missionaries.  Without  any  fixed  parishes  they 
wandered  from  phice  to  place,  proclaiming  their  new  doctrine 
in  every  pulpit  to  which  they  were  adnutted,  and  they  speedily 
awoke  a  passionate  enthusiasm  and  a  bitter  hostility  in  the 
Church.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  appear  more  irregular  to  the 
ordinary  parochial  clergyman  than  those  itinerant  ministers  who 
broke  away  violently  from  the  settled  habits  of  their  profession, 
who  belonged  to  and  worshipped  in  small  religious  societies  that 
bore  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  conventicles,  and  whose  whole 
tone  and  manner  of  preaching  were  utterly  unlike  anything  to 
which  he  was  accustomed.  They  taught  in  language  of  the  most 
vehement  emphasis,  as  the  cardinal  tenet  of  Christianity,  the  ' 
doctrine  of  a  new  birth  in  a  form  which  was  altogether  novel  to 
their  hearers.  They  were  never  weary  of  urging  that  all  men  are 
in  a  condition  of  damnation  who  have  not  experienced  a  sudden, 
violent,  and  supernatural  change,  or  of  inveighing  against  the 
clergy  for  their  ignorance  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity. 
■  '  Tillotson '  in  the  words  of  Whitefield,  '  knew  no  more  about 
trae  Christianity  than  Mahomet.'  *  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,' 
which  was  the  most  approved  devotional  manual  of  the  time, 
was  pronounced  by  t)ie  same  preacher,  on  account  of  the  stress 
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it  laid  upon  good  works,  to  have  '  sent  tbousandB  to  helL*  Tba 
Methodist  preacher  came  to  an  Anglican  pariBh  in  the  spirit, 
and  with  the  language,  of  a  misBionary  going  to  the  nuMt 
ignorant  heathens ;  and  he  asked  the  clergTman  of  the  parish  to 
lend  him  hi^  pulpit,  in  order  that  he  might  instruct  the 
pariahioners — perhaps  for  the  first  time — in  the  true  Qospel  of 
Christ.  It  is  not  siupriaing  that  the  clergy  should  have  reaented 
such  a  movement,  and  the  manner  of  the  missionaiy  was  m 
startling  as  his  matter.  The  sermons  of  the  time  were,  ai  I 
have  said,  almost  always  written,  and  the  prevailing  taste  wis 
cold,  polished,  and  &8tidious.  The  new  preachers  preacbad 
extempore,  with  the  most  intense  fervour  of  language  and 
gesture,  and  usually  with  a  complete  disregard  of  the  conveo- 
tionalities  of  tlieir  profession.  Wesley  frequently  mounted  the 
pulpit  without  even  knowing  from  what  text  he  would  prescb, 
believing  that  when  he  opened  his  Bible  at  random  the  Divine 
Spirit  would  guide  him  infallibly  in  his  choice.  The  oratoiy 
of  Whitefield  was  so  impassioned  that  the  preacher  was  some- 
times scarcely  able  to  proceed  for  his  tears,  while  half  the 
audience  were  convulsed  with  sobs.  The  love  of  order,  routine, 
/  and  decorum,  which  was  the  strongest  feeling  in  the  clerical 
t  mind,  was  violeutly  shocked.  Ttie  regular  congregation  was 
displaced  by  an  agitated  throng,  who  had  never  before  been 
seen  within  the  precincts  of  the  church.  The  usual  quiet  wor- 
ship was  disturbed  by  violent  enthusiasm  or  violent  opposition, 
by  hysterical  paroxysms  of  devotion  or  remorse,  and  when  the 
preacher  had  left  the  parish  he  seldom  failed  to  leave  behind 
him  the  elements  of  agitation  and  division. 

We  may  blame,  but  we  can  hardly,  I  think,  wonder  at  the 
hostility  all  this  aroused  among  the  clergy.  It  is,  indeed, 
certain  that  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  at  this  time  doing 
more  than  any  other  contemporary  clergymen  to  kindle  a  liring 
piety  among  the  people.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they  held 
the  doctrines  of  the  Articles  and  the  Homilies  with  an  earnest- 
ness very  rare  among  their  brother  clergymen,  tliat  none  of 
their  peculiar  doctrines  were  in  conflict  with  those  doctrines, 
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and  that  Wesley  at  least  was  attached  with  an  even  superBtitiouB 
reverence  to  eccleeiaatical  forms.  Yet  before  the  end  of  1738 
the  Methodist  leaders  were  excluded  from  moet  of  the  pulpits 
of  the  Church,  and  were  thiis  compelled,  unless  the;  conttented 
to  relinquish  what  they  considered  a  Divine  mission,  to  take  steps 
in  the  direction  of  separation. 

Two  important  TnpaH^|^flf^  nf  thin  nature  were  taken  in  1739.  ' 
One  of  them  was  the  creation  of  Methodist  chapels,  which  were  ' 
intended  not  to  oppose  or  replace,  but  to  be  supplemental  and 
ancillary  to,  the  churches,  and  to  secure  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  new  birth  shoidd  be  faithfully  taught  to  the  people.  The  ^. 
other,  and  atill  more  important  event,  was  the  institution  by, 
TMiitefield  of  field-preaching.  The  idea  had  occurred  to  him 
in  London,  where  lie  found  congregations  too  numerous  for  the 
church  in  which  he  preached,  but  the  first  actual  step  was  taken 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  At  a  time  when  he  was  him- 
self excluded  from  the  pulpits  at  Bristol,  and  was  thus  deprived 
of  the  chief  normal  means  of  exercising  his  talents,  his  attentioD 
was  called  to  the  condition  of  the  colliers  of  Kingswood.  He 
was  filled  with  horror  and  compassion  at  finding  in  the  heart 
of  a  Christian  country,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
a  great  city,  a  population  of  many  thousands,  sunk  in  the  most 
brutal  ignorance  and  vice,  and  entirely  excluded  from  tiie 
ordinances  of  religion.  Moved  by  such  feelings,  he  resolved  to 
address  the  colliers  in  their  own  haunts.  The  resolution  was 
a  bold  one,  for  field-preaching  was  then  utterly  imknown  in 
l^Dgland,  and  it  uocdcd  no  common  courage  to  brave  all  the 
obloquy  and  derision  it  must  provoke,  and  to  commence  the 
experiment  in  the  centre  of  a  half-savage  population.  White- 
field,  however,  had  a  just  confidence  in  his  cause  and  in  hia 
powers.  Standing  himself  upon  a  hillside,  be  took  for  his  text 
the  first  words  of  the  sermon  which  was  spoken  from  the  Mount, 
and  he  addressed  with  his  accustomed  fire  an  astonished 
audience  of  some  200  men.  Tbe  fame  of  his  eloquence  spread 
far  and  wide.  On  successive  occasions,  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
even  twenty  thousanti  were  present.     It  was  February,  but  the 
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winter  sun  shcine  clear  and  brigbt.  The  hmes  were  filled  wilb 
the  carriageB  of  the  moro  wu^ltby  citizuus,  whom  auiio^ty  bad 
drawn  from  Bristol.  The  trees  and  hedges  were  crowded  witih 
humbler  listeners,  and  the  fields  were  darkened  by  a  compact 
mass.  The  voice  of  the  great  preacher  pealed  with  a  fhrilliny 
power  to  the  very  outekirta  of  that  mighty  throng.  The  pictUN 
esque  novelty  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  scene,  the  contagiou 
emotion  of  bo  great  a  multitude,  a  deep  >ense  of  the  conditiM 
of  his  hearers  and  of  the  momentous  importance  of  the  step  he 
was  taking,  gave  an  additional  solemnity  to  his  eloquence.  Hit 
rude  auditors  were  electrified.  They  stood  for  a  time  in  lapt 
and  motionless  attention.  Soon  tears  might  be  seen  forming 
whitegutters  down  cheeks  blackened  from  the  coal-mine.  Then 
sobs  and  groans  told  how  hard  hearts  were  melting  at  his  words. 
A  fire  was  kindled  among  the  outcasts  of  Kingswood,  which 
burnt  long  and  fiercely,  and  was  destined  in  a  few  years  to  over- 
spread the  land. 

It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Whitefield  could  per- 
suade the  Wesleys  to  join  him  in  this  new  phase  of  missionaiy 
labour.  John  Wesley  has  left  on  record  in  his  journal,  his  first 
repugnance  to  it,  '  having,'  as  he  says,  *  been  all  my  life  (till 
very  lately)  so  tenacious  of  every  point  relating  to  decency  and 
order,  that  I  should  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a 
sin  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church.'  Charles  Wesley,  on 
this  as  on  most  other  occasions,  was  even  more  strongly  con- 
servative. The  two  brothers  adopted  their  usual  superstitious 
practice  of  opening  their  Bibles  at  random,  under  the  belief 
that  the  texts  on  which  their  eyes  first  fell  would  guide  them 
in  their  decision.  The  texts  were  ambiguous  and  somewhat 
ominous,  relating  for  the  most  part  to  violent  deaths ;  but  on 
drawing  lots  the  lot  determined  them  to  go.  It  was  on  this 
slender  ground  that  they  resolved  to  give  the  weight  of  their 
example  to  this  most  important  development  of  the  movement. 
They  went  to  Bristol,  from  which  Whitefield  was  speedily  called, 
and  eontittued  the  work  among  the  Kingswood  colliers,  and 
among  the  people  of  the  city;  while  Whitefield,  after  a  preaching 
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tour  of  some  weeks  in  the  country,  reproduced  on  a  still  larger 
scale  the  triumphs  of  KingHwood  by  preaching  with  marvellouB 
effect  to  immenee  thronga  of  the  London  rabble  at  Moorfielda 
and  on  Kenuington  Common.  From  this  time  £eld- preaching 
became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  revival. 

The  character  and  genius  of  the  great  preacher  to  whom 
this  most  important  development  of  Methodism  was  due  demand 
a  more  extended  notice  than  I  have  yet  given  them.  Unlike 
Weeley,  whose  strongest  enthusiasm  was  always  curbed  by  a 
powerful  will,  and  who  manifested  at  all  times  and  on  all  sub- 
jects an  even  exaggerated  passion  for  reasoning,  Whitefield  '' 
was  chiefly  a  cre.iture  of  impulse  and  emotion.  He  had  very 
little  logiciil  skill,  no  depth  or  range  of  knowledge,  not  much 
self-restraint,  nothing  of  the  commanding  and  oi^anising 
talent,  and,  it  must  be  added,  nothing  of  the  arrogant  and 
imperious  spirit  so  conspicuous  in  his  colleague.  At  the  same 
time  a  more  zealous,  a  more  single-minded,  a  more  truly 
amiable,  a  more  purely  unselfish  man  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  He  lived  perpetually  in  the  sight  of  eternity,  and  a 
desire  to  save  souls  was  the  single  passion  of  his  life.  Of  his 
labours  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  thirty-four  years  of  his  active  career  he  preached  18,000  ' 
times,  or  on  an  avera^  ten  times  a  week,  that  these  ser- 
mons  were  delivered  with  the  utmost  vehemence  of  voice 
and  gesture,  often  in  the  open  air,  and  to  congregations  of  many 
thousands,  and  that  he  continued  his  ezertiona  to  the  last,  wheD 
his  constitution  was  hopelessly  shattered  by  disease.  During 
long  periods  he  preached  forty  houre,  and  sometimes  as  much  aa 
sixty  hours  a  week.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  missionary 
labours  he  visited  almost  every  important  district  in  England 
and  Wales.  At  least  twelve  times  he  traversed  Scotland,  three 
times  he  preached  in  Ireland,  thirteen  times  he  crossed  the"' 
Atlantic.  Very  few  men  placed  by  circumstances  at  the  head 
of  a  great  religious  movement  have  been  so  absolutely  free  &om 
the  spirit  of  sect.  Very  few  men  have  passed  through  so  much 
obloquy  with  a  heart  so  entirely  unsoured,  and  have  retained 
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amidst  so  much  adulation  bo.  large  a  measure  of  deep  and 
genuine  humility.  There  was  indeed  not  a  trace  of  jealoutf, 
ambition,  or  rancour  in  his  nature.  There  is  something  no- 
gularly  touching  in  the  zeal  with  which  he  endeaToured  to  com- 
pose the  differences  between  himself  and  Wesley,  when  bo  many 
of  the  followers  of  each  leader  were  endeavouring  to  envenom 
them ;  in  the  profound  respect  he  continually  expressed  for  hit 
colleague  at  the  time  of  their  saparatioa ;  in  the  ezubenat 
gratitude  he  always  showed  for  the  smallest  act  of  kindnen  to 
himself ;  in  the  tenderness  with  which  he  guarded  the  intereati 
of  the  inmates  of  that  orphanage  at  Georgia  around  wbich  hii 
strongest  earthly  affections  were  entwined ;  in  the  almoat 
childish  simplicity  with  which  he  was  always  ready  to  mitke  a 
public  confession  of  his  faults. 

,  His  failings  were  chiefly  those  of  a  somewhat  weak  nature,  of 
overstrung  nerves,  and  of  a  half-educated  and  very  defective  taste. 
He  was  a  little  irritable  and  occasionally  a  little  vain.  His 
theological  opinions  betrayed  bim  into  much  narrowness  of  judg< 
ment,  and  bis  impulsive  disposition  into  constant  indiscretion 
and  exaggeration  of  language.  His  letters,  and  indeed  most  of 
his  writings,  are  intolerably  tedious,  and  sometimes  not  a  little 
repulsive.  They  are  written  for  the  most  part  with  that  ex- 
aggeration of  sentiment,  in  that  maiidlin,  ecstatic,  effusive, 
and  meretricious  style  which  is  so  common  among  his  co- 
religionists, and  which  appears  to  most  cultivated  minds  to 
denote  much  vulgarity,  not  only  of  taste,  but  of  feeling.  It  is  a 
style  crowded  with  ejaculations,  interrogation)!,  and  quotatiomt 
from  Scripture,  in  which  the  simplest  subject  is  expressed  in 
strained  Biblical  language,  in  which  the  inmost  and  deepest  feel- 
ings of  the  soul  are  ostentatiously  paraded,  and  the  most  sacred 
subjects  and  the  holiest  names  are  treated  with  coarse  familiarity. 
His  devotional  language  is  of  the  kind  which  Wesley  designated 
as  *  luscious  or  amorous,'  and  it  is  marked  by  an  utter  absence  ot 
reticence,  dignity,  or  measure.  Of  the  even  profane  imagery  to 
which  he  could  descend  it  is  sufficient  lo  say  that  he  once  spoke  of 
Christ  as  '  roasted,  as  it  were,  in  the  Father's  wrath,  and  there- 
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fore  fitly  styled  the  Lamb  of  God.*  He  wae  too  fond  of  assuming 
the  lang^uage  of  a  martyr,  and  of  publiBhing  to  the  world  accounts 
of  the  fluctuations  of  his  feelings.  Sometimes  he  writes  in  a 
strain  of  high  spiritual  pride, '  I  have  a  garden  near  at  band, 
where  I  go  particularly  to  meet  and  talk  with  my  God  at 
the  cool  of  every  day.'  '  I  am  filled,  as  it  were,  with  the 
fulness  of  God,  I  am  frequently  at  Calvary  and  frequently  on 
Mount  Tabor,'  'My  heaven  is  begun  indeed.  I  feart  on  the 
fatted  calf.'  At  other  times  he  describes  himself  as  '  a  worm,' 
'a  dead  dog,'  *an  outcast  of  the  people.'  All  this  exaggeration 
of  language,  as  well  as  his  extraordinary  propensity  to  tears,  pro- 
voked much  ridicule  and  led  many  very  naturally,  though  very 
unjustly,  to  question  his  sincerity.  In  the  latter  part  of  bis 
career  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  and 
had  frequent  relations  with  members  of  the  nobility,  and  although 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  connection  ever  led  him  to  relax 
bis  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  or  to  conceal  or  neglect 
any  known  frailty  of  his  hearers,  it  produced  a  vast  amount  of 
fulsome,  florid,  half-Scriptuial  adulation  about '  the  elect  lady,' 
and  the  other  *  great  ones  of  the  world '  with  whom  he  had  come 
in  contact.  In  this  respect  Whitefield  differed  remarkably 
from  Wesley,  who  was  absolutely  inaccessible  to  the  fascinations  ' 
of  rank. 

Hifl  position  with  reference  to  the  Church  was  a  very  singu- 
lar one.  He  was  an  ordained  clergyman  cordially  acknowledging 
all  the  Articles  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  liturgy  of  hia  Church, 
but  at  the  same  time  altogether  independent  of  ecclesiastical 
control.  To  Wesley's  mind,  the  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  things 
appeared  always  extremely  important,  and  he  was  for  much  of 
his  life  greatly  troubled  about  questions  concerning  the  form  of 
baptism,  the  propriety  of  rebaptizing  Dissenters,  the  functions 
and  privileges  of  different  orders  of  clergy,  and  the  nature 
and  danger  of  schism.  At  no  period  of  his  development 
do  such  questions  appear  to  have  had  any  interest  for  White- 
field.  His  one  object  was  to  save  souls  by  propagating  what  - 
be  regarded  as   the   cardinal   truths  of  the    Gospel,  and   he 
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looked  upon  the  framework  of  cburcbes  as  altogether  unimpor- 
tant, except  68  far  as  thoy  gave  liioi  t'iicilities  for  this  work, 
Travelling  from  place  to  place,  he  pursued  iiis  coime  wiiiioac  ua 
elighteat  control,  and  he  had  not  the  smallest  scruple  in  preadt* 
ing  in  Disaenting  meeting-houBes,  in  receiving  the  commmiin 
,  with  Disienteis,  or  when  in  Scotland,  baptizing  children  accord- 
ing to  the  Scotch  form.  When  an  English  bishop  dilated  upm  tbe 
great  and  manifest  irr^ularity  of  his  proceedings,  he  anHwend 
with  much  force  that  he  had  never  diverged  on  a  single  point 
from  Uie  doctrines  of  his  Church,  but  had  nevertheless  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  great  majority  of  ite  pulpits,  '  When  I  acted  in 
the  most  T^;ular  manner,  and  when  I  was  bringing  multitudo^ 
even  of  Dissenters  themselves,  to  crowd  the  churches,  iritbout 
any  other  reason  being  given  thiin  that  of  too  many  followers 
after  me,  I  was  denied  the  use  of  tbem.  Being  thus  excluded, 
and  many  thousands  of  ignorant  souls,  that  perhaps  would  neittier 
go  to  church  nor  meeting-houses,  being  very  hungry  after  the 
(rospeljl  thought  myself  bound  in  duty  to  deal  out  to  them  the 
bread  of  life.'  Canons  were  cited  which  he  had  infringed,  bat 
be  answered  that  much  that  was  in  the  Canons  had  been  tacitly 
suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  that  it  would  be  hard  if  those 
parts  should  be  especially  enforced  which  limited  a  clergyman  in 
his  power  of  uaefulness.  '  As  good  is  done  and  souls  are  benefited, 
I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  regard  a  little  irregularity,  since  at 
the  worst  it  ia  only  the  irregularity  of  doing  well.' '  In  the 
same  spirit,  when  in  1741  the  Associate  Presbytery,  who  had 
seceded  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  invited  him  to  preach, 
he  utterly  refused  to  enter  into  their  petty  quarrels,  professed 
his  complete  readiness  to  communicate  with  them,  but  his  firm 
resolution  not  to  abandon  the  Church  of  England,  and  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  I'resbyterian  as  strongly  as  in  the  face  of 
Episcopalian  bigotry,  that  no  particular  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment was  of  Divine  obligation.  When  urged  to  preach  only  in 
the  meeting-houses  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  he  answered : 
'I come  only  as  an  occasional  preacher  to  preach  the  simple 
>  Gledslone's  \nu<^elii,  pp.  4G$,  160. 
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Goapel  to  all  that  are  willing  to  hear  me  of  whatever  deDomi- 

nation If  I  am  quite  neuter  as  to  Church  governmeDt 

in  my  preaching,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  hinder  or  retard  anj 
design  you  may  have  on  foot.'  'If  the  Pope  himself  would 
lend  me  bis  pulpit,  I  would  gladly  proclaim  the  righteousnesa  of 
Jesus  Christ  therein.' ' 

The  position  which  WhiteGeld  took  on  this  subject  is  well 
worthy  of  attention,  for  it  is  typical  of  the  whole  course  of  the  "^ 
Methodist  movement.  As  time  rolled  on,  there  were  many 
clergymen  who  followed  his  example,  and  became  at  least  vir-  f ' 
tually  Dissenters,  without  having  the  smallest  disposition  to 
reject  the  doctrine,  or  discard  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  Their 
only  objection  to  it  was,  the  severity  of  its  discipline,  which 
limited  their  powers  for  good.  Had  the  Church  of  England, 
like  the  Church  of  Rome,  possessed  a  sufficient  variety  or  elas-  , 
ticity  of  organisation  to  £nd  a  place  for  her  more  enthusiastic 
disciples,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  Methodist  movement 
would  never  have  resulted  in  a  schism. 

The  position  of  a  roving  evangelist  was  of  all  others  that 
for  which  both  the  genius  and  the  disposition  of  Whitefield  were 
most  suited.  Great  as  was  the  success  of  John  Wesley  in  the 
career  which  he  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  obaerve  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  both  of  organisation  and  of  reasoning,  without 
reflecting  upon  what  he  might  have  been  if  circumstances  had 
made  him  a  statesman  and  a  lawyer,  while  bis  brother  was 
clearly  more  fitted  for  the  quiet  life  of  a  country  clergyman, 
jyjlittffield,  beyond  all  other  men,  was  adapted  for  the  boisterous 
vicissitodes  of  the  itinerant  life.  To  move  the  great  masses  of 
the  popnlace  by  impassioned  religious  appeals,  to  travel  firom 
place  to  place,  perpetually  addressing  new  congregations,  and 
kindling  to  a  flame  the  smouldering  piety  of  the  nation,  was  at 
once  his  peculiar  talent  and  his  supreme  delight. 

As  a  popidar  preacher,  indeed,  he  appears  never  to  have  been 
Unequalled  in  England,  and  the  information  we  possess  concern- 
ing bim  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  realise  very  fully  the  elements 
•  Qledstone'a  Whitefield,  pp.  263  263. 
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of  hU  success.  His  eloquence  had  nothing  of  Uiat  chaste  and 
polished  beauty  which  wae  displayed  in  the  discouiBes  of  tbe  great 
French  preachers,  and  which  in  the  present  century  has  led  w 
many  men  of  fastidious  taste  to  hang  spell-bound  around  Un 
pulpit  of  Kobert  Hall.  It  bad  none  of  that  force  of  reasoning 
that  originality  of  thought,  or  that  gplendour  of  Uitguag;e,  whi^ 
constituted  the  great  charm  of  the  sermons  of  Chalmers.  Tet, 
while  exercising  a  power,  which  has  probably  never  been  equalled, 
on  the  most  ignorant  and  tbe  most  vicious,  Whitefield  was  qnit« 
capable  of  fascinating  the  most  refined  audiences  in  Xiondon, 
and  be  extorted  the  tribute  of  warm  admiration  from  snch 
critics  as  Hume  and  Franklin,  from  sucb  orators  as  Boling- 
broke  and  ChesterSeld.  Hia  preaching  combined  almost  the 
■I  highest  perfection  of  acting  with  the  most  burning  fervour  of 
I  conviction.  No  man  ever  exhibited  more  wonderfully  that 
strange  power  which  great  histrionic  talent  exercises  over  the 
human  mind — investing  words  which  are  in  truth  the  emptiest 
bombast  with  all  the  glow  of  tbe  most  majestic  eloquence,  and 
imparting,  for  a  moment  at  least,  to  confident  assertions  more 
than  the  weight  of  the  most  convincing  arguments.  His 
gestures  were  faultless  in  their  beauty  and  propriety,  while 
bis  voice  was  so  powerful  that  Franklin,  who  was  the  most 
accurate  of  men,  ascertained  by  experiment  that  it  could  be 
heard  distinctly  in  the  open  air  by  30,000  persons,'  It  was  at 
the  same  time  eminently  stveet,  musical,  and  varied,  and  it  was 
managed  with  a  perfect  skill.  Garrick  is  reported  to  have  said, 
with  a  pardonable  exaggeration,  that  Whitefield  could  pro- 
nounce the  word  Mesopotamia  in  such  a  way  as  to  move  an 
audience  to  tears.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  squint  of 
■one  eye,  which  was  much  dwelt  on  by  his  satirists,  his  person 
was  unusually  graceful  and  imposing,  and,  like  Chatham,  the 
piercing  glance  of  a  singularly  brilliant  eye  contributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  force  of  his  appeals. 

To  these  gifts  we  must  add  a  large  command  of  vivid,  homely, 
and  picturesque  English,  and  an  extraordinary  measure  of  tbe 
I  GledstoDc's  Whitefield,  p.  179 
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tact  which  enables  a  practised  orator  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
character  and  dispositions  of  his  audience.  We  must  add,  above 
all,  a  contagious  ferrour  of  enthusiasm,  which,  like  a  resistlesa 
torrent,  bore  down  every^  obstacle.  Of  no  other  preacher  could 
it  be  more  truly  said  that  he  preached  '  as  a  dying  man  to  ■' 
dying  men,'  His  favourite  maxim  was  that  *  a  preacher,  when- 
ever he  entered  the  pulpit,  should  look  upon  it  as  the  last  time 
be  might  preach,  and  the  last  time  his  people  might  hear.' 
To  his  vivid  imagination  Heaven  and  Hell,  Death  and  Judg- 
ment appeared  palpably  present.  His  voice  was  sometimes 
choked  with  tears ;  he  stamped  vehemently  on  the  pulpit  floor ;  ' 
every  nerve  was  strained ;  his  whole  frame  was  convulsed  with 
passioa.*  One  who  heard  him,  described  how,  during  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life  he  was  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  the 
tone  of  piercing  pathos  with  which  Whitefield  once  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  bis  remarks,  as  if  overpowered  by  a  sudden 
thought ;  '  Oh,  my  hearers  the  wrath  to  come  I  the  wrath  to 
come  I '  One  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  Methodist  preachers 
was  the  personal  application  they  gave'  to  their  exhortations. 
It  was  their  main  object,  by  gesture,  by  look,  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  singular  pronoun,  to  preach  so  that  each  member  of 
the  congregation  might  imagine  the  whole  force  of  the  denun- 
ciations or  of  the  pleadings  of  the  preacher  was  directed 
individually  to  himself.  In  this  art  Whitefield  especially  ex- 
celled, and  he  sometimes  carried  it  to  strange  lengths,  and 
employed  it  with  strange  effects.  On  one  occasion  he  saw  the 
actor  Shuter,  who  was  then  attracting  much  notice  in  the  part 
of  Ramble  in  the  '  Bambler,'  seated  in  a  front  pew  of  the  gal- 
lery. He  at  once  turned  towards  him  and  exclaimed, '  And 
thou,  too,  poor  Eamble,  who  hast  rambled  ao  far  from  him,  oh  I 
cease  thy  ramblings,  and  come  to  Jesus.'  On  another,  when 
appealing  to  a  negro  congregation  he  asked  whether  they  did  " 

'  Winter,  in  his  very  interesting  come    that    for  a  few  seconds  yon 

deacription  of  WhitcSeld'g  preaching,  wnnld  goapect  be  could  not  receiver.' 

Mid,    ■  Sometimes  he  wept  exceed-  — Winter's    Letter  to  Jay.    Gillies' 

ingly,  stamped   londly  and  passion-  Z'/e  i^  WhiUJteld,pp.  2Q&-3(^. 
tttely,   and  was  frequently  so  over- 
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not  desire  to  go  to  heaven,  the  audience  was  amused  b;  an  old 
negro  audibly  exclaiming  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  The  gentleman  put  tl» 
question  once  or  twice,*  he  afterwards  explained,  'till  at  last  h» 
seemed  to  point  to  me,  and  I  was  ashamed  that  nobodj  ahonld 
answer  him,  and  therefore  I  did.'  Very  frequently  by  his  glaooo 
he  singled  out,  or  appeared  to  single  out,  one  member  of  his  vut 
congregation,  and  a  great  part  of  the  tremendous  power  whicb 
bis  appeals  exercised  over  some  minds  is  ascribed  to  this  habiL 
He  delighted  in  strokes  of  dramatic  oratory,  which  wifJi  as 
ordinary  man  would  have  appeared  simply  ludicrous  or  inttder- 
ably  tawdry,  but  to  which  his  transcendent  power  of  acting  nevei 
failed  to  impart  an  extraordinary  power.  On  one  ocoaaion — the 
scene  is  described  by  no  less  a  person  than  David  Hume — 'aftar 
a  solemn  pause  he  thus  addressed  the  audience :  "  The  attendant 
angel  is  just  about  to  leave  the  threshold  of  this  sanctuary  and 
ascend  to  heaven.  And  shall  he  ascend  and  not  bear  with  him 
the  news  of  one  sinner  among  all  this  multitude  reclaimed 
from  the  error  of  his  way  ?  "  To  give  the  greater  effect  to  Uiii 
exclamation  Whitefield  stamped  with  bis  foot,  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried  aloud, "  Stop,  Gabriel,  stop 
ere  vou  enter  the  sacred  portals,  and  yet  carry  with  you  the 
news  of  one  sinner  converted  to  God  I  "  This  address,'  adds 
Hume,  *  was  accompanied  by  such  animated,  yet  natural,  action, 
that  it  surpassed  anything  I  ever  saw  or  heard  in  any  other 
preacher.' '  He  was  fond  of  painting  the  denial  by  Peter,  and 
when  he  came  to  describe  the  Apostle  as  going  out  and  weeping 
bitterly,  he  had  always  ready  a  fold  of  his  gown  in  which  to 
bury  his  face.  Sometimes  he  would  visit  a  Court  of  Justice, 
and  afterwards  reproduce  the  condemnation  scene  in  the  pulpit 
With  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  his  voice  trembling  with  pity, 
he  would  begin,  after  a  momentary  pause :  *  I  am  now  going  to 
put  on  the  condemning  cap.  Sinner,  I  must  do  it.  I  must 
pronounce  sentence  upon  you.'  Then  changing  his  tone,  he 
thimdered  over  his  awestruck  congregation  the  solemn  words— 
*  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  I '  Of  the 
■  Gledstone'a  Life  of  Wititefield,  pp.  378,  379. 
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vehemeBce  of  bis  manner,  and  the  extraordinary  effect  which 
that  vehemence  produced  it  is  difficult  from  any  example  of  our 
own  day  to  form  a  conception.  'I  hardly  ever  knew  him  to  go 
through  a  sermon,'  wrote  one  who  knew  him  well,  'without 
weeping  more  or  less,  and  I  truly  believe  his  were  the  tears  of 
sincerity.  His  voice  was  often  interrupted  by  his  affection, 
and  I  have  heard  him  say  in  the  pulpit,  "  You  blame  me  for 
weeping,  but  how  can  I  help  it  when  you  will  not  weep  for 
yourselves,  though  your  immortal  soula  are  on  the  verge  of 
deotruction,  and  for  aught  you  know,  you  are  bearing  your  last 
sermon  ?  " ' '  '  God  always  makes  use  of  strong  passions,'  he  was 
accustomed  to  say, '  for  a  great  work,'  and  it  was  his  object  to 
rouse  such  passions  by  his  eloquence  to  the  highest  point. 
Hume  describes  almost  the  whole  assembly  as  weeping,  and 
though  himself  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  critics  and  one  of 
the  coldest  and  most  sceptical  of  men,  he  pronoimced  White- 
field  the  most  ingenious  preacher  he  had  ever  heard,  and  declared 
that  it  was  worth  going  twenty  miles  to  hear  him. 

The  account  which  Franklin  has  given  of  the  effects  of  the 
eloquence  of  Whitefield,  though  well  known,  is  too  characteristio 
to  be  omitted.  Frankhn,  strongly  disapproving  of  the  scheme 
of  building  an  orphan^^e  in  Georgia,  which  was  but  thinly 
populated  and  where  workmen  and  materials  were  scarce, 
instead  of  at  Philadelphia,  determined  not  to  support  it. 
'I  happened  soon  after,'  he  tells  us,  'to  attend  one  of  his 
sermons,  in  the  course  of  which  I  perceived  he  intended  to 
finish  with  a  collection,  and  I  silently  resolved  he  should  get 
nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper 
money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As 
he  proceeded  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the 
copper.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of 
that  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver,  and  he  finished  so 
admirably  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's 
dish,  gold  and  all.  At  this  sermon  there  was  also  one  of  our 
club,  who  being  of  my  Bentimente  respecting  the  building  in 
'  Letter  of  tba  Bbt.  ComeliiM  Winter.    Gillies'  Whiieftld,  p.  302. 
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Georgia,  and  suspectiDg  a  collection  might  be  intendedi  had 
by  precaution  emptied  big  pockets  before  he  came  from  home; 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  however,  be  felt  ■ 
strong  inclination  to  give,  and  applied  to  a  neighbour  who  fitood 
near  bim  to  lend  him  some  money  for  the  purpose.  Tbe 
request  was  made  to  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  company  who 
bad  the  firmuess  not  to  be  affected  by  the  preacher.  Hit 
answer  was,  *'  At  any  other  time,  friend  Hopkinson,  I  would 
lend  thee  freely,  but  not  now,  for  thee  seiva  to  me  to  be  out  rf 
thy  right  senses.'" 

_  The  effect  of  this  style  of  preaching  was  greatly  enhanoed 
by  an  extreme  variety  of  gesture,  intonation,  and  mannet. 
Considering  the  very  small  number  of  his  ideas  it  is  a  remaik- 
able  proof  of  the  oratorical  talents  of  Whitefield  that  hii 
sermons  were  never  charged  with  monotony.  He  frequently 
intersperRed  the  more  serious  passages  with  anecdotes  or  illus- 
trations.  He  sometimes  even  relieved  them  by  a  jest.  Often, 
when  the  audience  had  been  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement,  he  would  suddenly  make  a  long,  solemn  and 
dramatic  pause.  He  painted  scenes  as  if  they  were  visibly 
present  to  his  eye,  with  all  the  fire  and  the  animation  of  the 
most  perfect  actor.  On  one  occasion,  when  illustrating  the 
peril  of  sinners,  he  described  with  such  an  admirable  power  an 
old  blind  man  deserted  by  bis  dog,  tottering  feebly  over  the 
desolate  moor,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  feel  his  way  with  hit 
staff,  and  gradually  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  verge  of  ■ 
dizzy  precipice,  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  final  catastrophe, 
no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Chesterfield  lost  all  self-possession, 
and  was  heard  audibly  exclaiming,  'G-ood  God  I  he  is  gone.'' 
On  another  occasion  preaching  before  seamen  at  New  York  he 
adopted  a  nautical  tone.  '  Well,  my  boys,  we  have  a  clear  sky, 
and  are  making  fine  headway  over  a  smooth  sea  before  a  light 
breeze,  and  we  shall  soon  lose  sight  of  land.  But  what  means 
this  sudden  lowering  of  tbe  heavens,  and  that  dark  cloud  arising 
from  beneath  the  western  horizon  ?  Hark  I  don't  you  hear 
'  Gledslono's  niiiiefield,  p.  46T. 
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distant  thunder?  Don't  you  see  those  flashes  of  lightning? 
There  is  a  storm  gathering !  Every  man  to  his  duty  1  How 
the  waves  arise  and  daah  against  the  ship  I  The  air  is  dark ! 
the  tempest  rages  I     Our  masts  are  gone  I     ITie  ship  is  on  her 

•  beam-ends  1     What  next  ? '     *  The  long  boat,  take  to  the  long 
boat  I '  shouted  his  excited  hearers. 

A  very  great  part  of  his  influence  depended  no  doubt  upon 
the  matter  of  his  discourses.  He  avoided  all  abstract  reflec- 
tions, all  trains  of  reasoning,  everything  that  could  fatigue  the 
attention,  or  rouse  the  intellect  to  question  or  oppose.  His 
preaching  was  based  upon  the  most  confident  assertions,  and  it 
dealt  almost  exclusively  with  topics  which,  if  firmly  believed, 
can  hardly  &il  to  have  a  deep  influence  upon  men.  The  utter 
depravity  of  human  nature — the  eternal  tortures  which  are  the 
doom  of  every  unconverted  man — the  free  salvation  by  Christ — 
the  imminence  of  death — the  necesHity  to  salvation  of  a  com- 
plete, Bupematmal  change  of  character  and  emotions  were  the 
subjects  upon  which  he  continually  dilated.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  such  topics,  urged  by  a  great  orator,  at  a  time  when 
some  of  them  were  by  no  means  familiar,  should  have  exercised 
a  far  deeper  influence  than  any  dissertation  upon  the  duties  of 
man  or  the  authority  of  revelation.  Besides  this,  Whitefield 
was  perpetually  changing  his  audience.  His  style  was  never 
suSered  to  poll  upon  bis  bearers.  The  same  sermon  was  again 
and  again  repeated,  and  at  every  repetition  passages  which 
appeared  ineffective  were  retrenched  and  a  greater  perfection  of 
emphasis  and  intonation  was  acquired.  Garrick  and  Foote 
declared  that  he  never  reached  his  highest  perfection  till  the 
fortieth  repetition.  The  picturesque  scenes  and  the  striking 
contrasts  which  out-of-door  preaching  furnished  added  to  the 
effect,  and  the  great  multitude  wlio  were  attracted  by  his 
eloquence  gave  in  turn  to  that  eloquence  an  additional  power. 
A  contagion  of  excitement  was  aroused,  and  an  irresistible  wave 
of  sympathetic  feeling  rolled  through  the  mighty  host. 

.^        I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  preaching  of  White- 
field,  for  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  religious  revival  of  the 
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'  eighteenth  centurj.  But  for  the  aimultaneous  appearance  of  a 
great  orator  and  a  (;rcat  etatesman,  Metfaodiam  would  probaUj 
have  smouldered  and  at  last  perished  like  the  very  Bimilar  reli- 
gious societies  of  the  preceding  century.  Whit«field  waa  utterly 
destitute  of  the  organising  skill  which  could  alone  give  a  perman-  , 
ence  to  the  movement,  and  no  talent  is  naturally  more  ephemeial 
than  popular  oratory ;  while  Wesley,  though  a  great  and  impres- 
sive preacher,  could  scarcely  have  kindled  a  general  enthusiasm 
had  he  not  heen  assisted  hy  an  orator  who  had  an  unrivalled 
power  of  moving  the  passions  of  the  ignorant.  The  institution  of 
field-preaching  by  Whitefield  in  the  February  of  1739  carried 
the  impulse  through  the  great  masses  of  the  poor,  while  the 
foimdation  hy  Wesley,  in  the  May  of  the  same  year,  of  the  first 
Methodist  chapel  waa  the  beginning  of  an  organiHed  body 
capable  of  securing  and  perpetuating  the  results  that  had  been 
achieved.    DissensionB,  however,  deep  and  lasting,  speedily  arose. 

/  In  1739  Metliodism  was  merely  an  offshoot  of  Moraviaoitini, 
but  several  causes  combined  to  detach  it  from  its  parent  stem. 
Wesley  revolted  against  the  more  than  episcopal  authority  which 
Count  Zinzendorf  exercised  over  the  Brethren,  and  the  Moravian 
teachers  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  byBt«rical  convulsions  that  now  continually  accompanied 
the  preaching  of  Wesley.  An  Alsatian  enthusiast,  named 
Molther,  whose  mind  was  very  uncongenial  to  that  of  Wesley, 
obtained  great  popularity  among  the  Moravians,  and  led  the 
sect  into  the  wildest  extravagances  of  mysticism  and  Antino- 
mianism.  'No  soul,'  said  one  of  their  religious  teachers,  'can 
be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Clirist  unless  it  first  be  brought  to 
one  in  whom  Christ  is  fully  formed.  But  there  are  only  two 
such  ministers  in  London,  Bell  and  Molther.'  Another — a  theo- 
logical brazier — announced  to  his  hearers  that  *  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  be  a  true  Christian  out  of  the  Moravian  Church.' 
Tlie  Moravian  doctrine  that  no  man  is  in  a  state  of  sah-ation  if 
he  has  any  doiiVit  about  his  condition,  which  appears  to  have 
been  at  first  accepted  hy  Wesley,  now  became  incredible  to  bis 
mind.     He  preached  openly  against  it,  and  taught  that  there 
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were  d^rees  of  justifying  faith.  He  protested  against  a  kind  "^ 
of  amorous,  mystical,  and  sensuous  language,  something  like  that 
which  Catholics  have  frequently  employed  in  the  devotions  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  which  under  the  influence  of  Molther  hecame 
common  among  the  Moravians.  Above  all,  he  protested  strongly 
against  the  Antinomianism  which  was  rapidly  springing  out  of  -^ 
their  doctrine  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone,  and  that 
conversion  is  accomplished  by  an  instantaneous  supernatural 
process  in  which  we  have  no  part.  For  believera  it  was  said 
the  ordinances  of  religion  were  not  a  matter  of  duty,  necessity, 
or  injunction,  but  only  of  choice,  while  for  those  who  were  not 
believers  in  the  Moravian  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  criminal  to 
partake  in  them.  '  For  a  man  not  bom  of  God  to  read  the 
Scriptures  or  come  to  the  Lord's  table  is  deadly  poison,'  All 
who  had  not  experienced  Uie  sudden  conversion  were  exhorted 
to  await  it '  in  stillness.'  *  To  search  the  Scriptures,  to  pray  or 
to  communicate  before  we  have  faith  is  to  seek  salvation  by 
works,  and  such  works  must  be  laid  aside  before  faith  can  be 
received.'  '  A  man,'  said  one  of  these  teachers,  'may  as  well  go 
to  hell  for  praying  as  for  thieving." 

These  estravagances  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  original  teaching  of  the  Moravians,  and  a  few  years  later  they 
were  greatly  qualified,  but  in  1 740  they  were  at  their  height, 
and  they  precipitated  the  inevitable  division.  Wesley  preached 
strongly  against  them.  He  was  excluded  from  the  Moravian 
pulpit  in  Fetter  Lane.  He  then,  accompanied  by  eighteen  or 
nineteen  followers,  seceded  from  the  society  which  he  had  him- 
self founded,  and  which  had  been  the  centre  of  the  movement, 
and  formed,  at  a  place  called  the  Foundery,  a  new  society,  in 
July  1740.  A  fortnight  later  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
Moravian  leaders  in  Germany  enumerating  and  protesting 
against  the  extravagances  of  their  followers.  From  this  time 
the  breach  between  Methodism  and  Moravianism  was  complete. 
Shortly  before  this  schism  a  Calvinist  had,  it  is  said,  been 
excluded  by  order  of  Charles  Wesley  from  the  society  meeting 
'  See  Ttcihiui's  Lift  of  WMUy,  1.  S02-30S. 
TOL.  n.  41 
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OD  account  of  his  assertion  of  the  doctrines  of  election  and 
reprobation,  and  the  differences  between  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
on  this  ground  were  rapidly  deepening.  The  Calvinism  of 
Whit«field  was  much  strengthened  by  connections  be  formed 
in  America,  and  he  at  the  same  time  grew  more  and  more 
hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  perfection  to  which  Wesley  ap- 
peared more  and  more  attached.  Both  Wesley  and  White- 
field  appear  to  have  sincerely  desired  to  avoid  a  rupture,  but 
each  had  many  friends  who  uiged  them  on,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  each  was  but  little  capable  of  reticence  or  forbearance. 
Wesley,  galled  by  an  anonymous  letter  accusing  him  of  witli- 
holding  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  in  bis  sermons,  submitted  the 
question  whether  he  should  preach  and  print  on  election,  to  the 
decision  of  a  lot,  and  the  answer  being  in  the  affirmative  he 
delivered  and  subsequently  published  that  sermon  on  free  grace 
which  is  probably  the  most  powerful  production  of  his  pen. 
Whitefield,  though  he  bad  at  one  time  promised  not  to  preach  on 
the  contested  point,  thought  that  this  resolution  was  a  sinful  one. 
He  told  Wesley  that  the  Gospels  they  believed  in  were  different 
ones,  and  he  both  wrote  and  preached  in  favour  of  bis  views.  A 
subordinate,  but  zealous  and  devoted  preacher  named  Cennick 
took  a  still  more  decided  course,  and  Wesley,  having  dis- 
covered that  he  was  introducing  disputes  into  the  society  and 
continually  accusing  the  Wesleys  of  mutilating  the  Gospel, 
expelled  him  from  the  society.  About  fifty  seceded  witb 
him.  The  Calviniatic  Methodists  were  subsequently  organised 
chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don, but  after  the  death  of  Whitefield  they  never  occupied  a 
position  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  rival  section.  While 
Wiiitefield  lived  the  rupture  was  never  complete,  and  it  was  not 
until  1775  that  a  controversy  broke  out  between  the  two  sec- 
tions, which  was  so  virulent  that  it  rendered  reunion  impossible. 
Whitefield  to  the  last  spoke  of  Wesley  with  a  touching  affection. 
On  one  occasion  when  a  censorious  Calvinist  asked  him  whether 
he  thought  they  would  see  John  Wesley  in  heaven,  'I  fear 
not,'  said  the  great  preacher,  '  he  will  be  so  near  the  throne,  and 
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we  shall  be  at  such  a  distance,  that  we  shall  hardly  get  a  sight 
of  him.*  He  remembered  him  warmly  in  his  will,  and  it  was  in 
obedieoce  to  the  espreesed  wish  of  Whitefleld  that  Wesley  was 
selected  to  preach  his  funeral  aermon.' 

These  internal  dissensions,  however,  had  but  little  effect  upon 
the  immediate  prospects  of  the  movement.  Its  success  depended 
upon  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  its  leaders,  upon  the  evangelical 
doctrines  which  they  had  revived  and  which  were  peculiarly 
fitted  to  exercise  a  deep  influence  upon  the  people,  and  upon  the 
institntion  of  field-preaching,  which  brought  those  doctrines 
before  vast  multitudes  who  had  scarcely  before  come  into  any 
contact  with  religion.  The  great  difficulty  was  the  small  number 
of  the  teachers  and  the  general  hostility  of  the  clergy,  but  this 
was  remedied  in  the  beginning  of  1741  by  the  institution  of  lay 
preachers.  Nelson  and  Mazfield  were  the  two  earliest.  They 
had  begun  preaching  in  the  preceding  year  without  authorisa- 
tion and  apparently  without  concert,  under  the  impulse  of  an 
overpowering  missionary  enthusiasm ;  and  it  was  only  very  re- 
luctantly, and  chieBy  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  mother, 
that  Wesley  consented  to  sanction  the  step. 

From  the  time  of  the  institution  of  lay  preachers  Metho- 
dism became  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  the  Established 
Church.  Its  chapels  multiplied  in  the  great  towns,  and  ita 
itinerant  missionaries  penetrated  to  the  most  secluded  districts. 
They  were  accustomed  to  preach  in  fields  and  gardens,  in  streets 
and  lecture-rooms,  in  market-places  and  churchyards.  On  one 
occasion  we  find  Whitefield  at  a  fair  mounting  a  stage  which  had 
been  erected  for  some  wrestlers,  and  there  denouncing  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world ;  on  another,  preaching  among  the  mounte- 
banks at  Moorfields ;  on  a  third,  attracting  around  his  pulpit 
10,000  of  the  spectators  at  a  racecourse  ;  on  a  fourth,  standing 
beside  the  gallows  at  an  execution  to  speak  of  death  and  of 
eternity.     Wesley,  when  excluded  from  the  pulpit  of  Epworth, 

>  Wesley  himself  said  of  him,  long  Bigotr}^  cannot  itand  before  him,  bnt 

kftcT  the  differences  had  broken  out,  hides  its  bead  wbeterei  be  come*.'— ' 

•  Ui.  WhiteQeld  called  upon  me.     He  Jintrnal,  1766, 
teeatbes  notbing  bat  pMce  and  love. 
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delivered  some  of  his  most  impreesive  sermons  in  the  cburchyardi 
Btaading  on  bia  iather*!  tomb.  Howell  Harris,  tbe  apostle  of 
Wales,  encountering  a  party  of  mountebanks,  E^rang  into  their 
midst  exclaiming,  in  a  solemn  voice, '  Let  us  pray,'  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  thunder  forth  tbe  judgments  of  the  Lord.  Rowland 
Hill  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  great  towns  on  marketrKlay  in 
order  that  he  might  addrees  the  people  in  tbe  marketrplace,  and 
to  go  from  iair  to  &ir  preaching  among  tbe  revellers  iioai  bis 
fiavourite  text, '  Come  out  from  among  them.'  In  this  m^iTipT 
the  Metbodist  preachers  came  in  contact  with  the  most  savage 
elements  of  tbe  population,  and  there  were  few  forms  of  mob 
violence  they  did  not  experience.  In  1 74 1  one  of  their  preachers 
named  Seward,  after  repeated  ill-treatment  in  Wales,  was  at  lasit 
struck  on  the  bead  while  preaching  at  Monmouth,  and  died  of 
the  blow.  In  a  riot,  while  Wheatley  was  preaching  at  Norwich, 
a  poor  woman  with  child  perished  from  tbe  kicks  and  blows  of 
the  mob.  At  Wednesbury — a  little  town  in  Staffordshire — theo 
very  famous  for  its  cockfights — numerous  houses  were  wrecked ; 
the  Methodists  were  stoned,  beaten  with  cudgels,  or  dra^^ed 
through  the  public  kennels.  Women  were  atrociously  abused. 
The  leaders  of  tbe  mob  declared  their  intention  to  destroy  every 
Methodist  in  tbe  county.  Wesley  himself  appeared  in  the  town, 
and  tbe  rioters  speedily  surrounded  the  bouse  where  be  was  stay- 
ing. With  the  placid  courage  that  never  deserted  him  in  danger, 
he  descended  alone  and  unarmed  into  their  midst.  His  perfect 
calmness  and  his  singularly  venerable  appearance  quelled  tbe 
most  noisy,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  few  well-chosen  words  in  pro- 
ducing a  sudden  reaction.  His  captors,  however,  insisted  on  bis 
accompanying  them  to  a  neighbouring  justice,  who  exhorted  tbem 
to  disperse  in  peace.  The  night  bad  now  fallen,  and  Wesley 
was  actually  returning  to  Wednesbury  protected  by  a  portioa 
of  tbe  very  crowd  which  bad  attacked  him,  when  a  new  mob 
poured  in  from  an  adjoining  village.  He  was  seized  by  the  hair 
and  dragged  through  the  streets.  Some  struck  at  him  with 
cudgels.  Many  cried  to  knock  out  bis  brains  and  kill  him  at 
ODce.     A  river  was  flowing  near,  and  he  imagined  they  would 
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tlirow  him  into  the  water.  Yet  in  that  dreadful  moment  hii 
8elf-po88ession  never  &iled  him.  He  uttered  in  loud  and  solemn 
tones  a  prayer  to  G-od.  He  addressed  those  who  were  nearest 
him  with  all  the  skill  that  a  consummate  knowled^  of  the 
popular  character  could  supply,  and  he  speedily  won  over  to  his 
side  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  leaders.  Gradually  the 
throng  paused,  wavered,  divided ;  and  Wesley  returned  almost 
uninjured  to  his  house.  To  a  similar  courage  he  owed  his  life 
at  Bolton,  vAen  the  bouse  where  he  was  preaching  was  attacked, 
and  at  last  burst  open,  by  a  furious  crowd  thirsting  for  his  life. 
Again  and  again  be  preached,  like  the  other  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  showers  of  stones  or  tiles  or  rotten  eggs. 
The  fortunes  of  his  brother  were  little  different.  At  Cardiff, 
when  be  was  preaching,  women  were  kicked  and  their  clothes 
Bet  on  fire  by  rockets.  At  St.  Ives  and  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages the  congregation  were  attacked  with  cudgels,  and  everything 
in  the  room  where  they  were  assembled  was  shattered  to  atoms. 
At  Devizes  a  water-engine  played  upon  the  house  where  be  was 
staying.  His  horses  were  seized.  The  house  of  one  of  his 
supporters  was  ransacked,  and  bull-dc^  were  let  loose  upon 
hira.  At  Dublin  Whitefield  was  almost  stoned  to  death.  At 
Exeter  be  was  stoned  in  the  very  presence  of  the  bishop.  At 
Plymouth  he  was  violently  assaulted  and  hia  life  seriously 
threatened  by  a  naval  ofBcer. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  were  of  continual  occurrence,  and  they 
were  interspersed  with  other  persecutions  of  a  less  dangerous 
description.  Drums  were  beaten,  horns  blown,  guns  let  off,  and 
blacksmiths  hired  to  ply  their  noisy  trade  in  order  to  drown  the 
voices  of  the  preachers.  Once,  at  the  very  moment  when  White- 
field  announced  his  text,  the  belfry  gave  out  a  peal  loud  enough 
to  make  him  inaudible.  On  other  occasions  packs  of  hounds  were 
brought  with  the  same  object,  and  once,  in  order  to  excite  the 
dogs  to  fury,  a  live  cat  in  a  cage  was  placed  in  their  midst. 
Fire-engines  poured  streams  of  fetid  water  upon  the  congrega- 
tion. Stones  fell  so  thickly  that  the  faces  of  many  grew  crimson 
with  blood.    At  Hoxton  the  mob  drove  an  ox  into  the  midst  of 
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the  congregation.  At  FenBford  the  rabble,  who  liad  been 
baiting  a  bull,  coDcluded  their  sport  by  driving  the  torn  sod 
tired  animal  fuU  against  the  table  on  which  Wesley  was 
preaching.  Sometimes  we  find  innkeepers  refusing  to  receive 
the  Methodist  leaders  in  their  inns,  farmers  entering  into  an 
agreement  to  dismiss  every  labourer  who  attended  a  Methodist 
preacher,  landlords  expelling  all  Methodists  irom  their  cottages, 
masters  dismissing  their  servants  because  they  had  joined  the 
sect.  The  magistrates,  who  knew  by  experience  that  the 
presence  of  a  Methodist  preacher  was  the  usual  precursor  of 
disturbance  or  riot,  looked  on  them  with  the  greatest  disfavour, 
and  often  scandalously  connived  at  the  persecutions  they  under- 
went. After  the  Wedneshurj  riots  sume  Staffordshire  magis- 
trates issued  a  proclamation  describing  them  as  '  disorderly 
persons  who  go  about  raising  routs  and  riots,''  and  the;  enjoined 
the  constables  to  search  for  and  arrest  them.  At  Cork,  the 
grand  jury  formally  presented  Charles  Wesley  and  some  of  his 
coadjutors  aa  '  persons  of  ill  fame,  vagabonds,  and  common 
disturbers  of  His  Majesty's  peace,'  and  prayed  that  they  might 
be  transported.^  The  presa-gang  was  then  in  full  force  and  was 
often  employed  as  a  kind  of  irregular  police  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  obnoxious  characters  against  whom  no  legal  offence 
could  be  proved,  and  some  of  Wesley's  preachers  were  thm 
pressed  and  carried  off  to  the  war. 

All  these  facts  represent  a  serious  and  formidable  persecution, 
directed  against  men  who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  faults, 
were  at  least  actuated  by  motives  of  the  purest  philanthropy. 
It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  antipathy 
they  aroused.  To  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  whose  parishes 
were  invaded,  and  who  were  often  themselves  abusively  attacked 
by  ignorant  lay  preachers,  they  were  naturally  extremely  ob- 
noxious, and  the  '  Weekly  Miscellany,'  which  was  the  organ  of 
clerical  opinion,  was  steadily  hostile  to  the  Methodist  movement. 
Bitter,  but  not  unprovoked,  denunciations  from  the  pulpit  were  the 
origin  of  the  riots  at  Wednesbury  and  of  nearly  all  the  savage  out- 
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bursts  in  Cornwall ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  in  other  districts  were 
directly  instigated  by  ADglican  clergymen.  The  esample  of  the 
bishops  encouraged  the  assaults.  Gibson  and  Home,  indeed, 
,  wrote  i^aiust  the  Methodists  like  Christians  and  gentlemen,  but 
Warburton  and  Lavington  assailed  them  with  the  coarsest  and 
most  scurrilous  invective.  The  first,  ridiculing  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  not  ashamed  to  write  that 
ihs  devil  was  'man-midwife  to  the  new  birth; ' '  and  the  second 
insinuated  an  in&moua  parallel  between  the  Methodist  societiea 
and  the  obecene  rites  of  Paganism.'  Usually  the  Methodists  ' 
were  denounced  as  Diasentere,  but  their  leaders  steadily  repudiated 
the  designation,  and  in  England  at  least  they  met  with  little  i  / 
sympathy  from  the  real  DiBsenters.  The  fierce  fervour  of  Metho- 
dist devotion  was  as  iincongcnial  to  the  spirit  then  prevailing  in 
Dissent  as  it  was  to  the  spirit  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  the 
Dissenters  were  at  this  time  negotiating  with  a  view  to  obtain  full 
political  privileges,and  were  therefore  peculiarly  indisposed  to  ally 
themselves  with  so  unpopular  a  body  as  the  Methodists.  Watts, 
it  ia  true,  showed  some  courtesy  to  Whitefield,  and  Doddridge 
once  admitted  him  to  his  pulpit,  and  preached  himself  once  in 
Whitefield's  tabernacle,  but  his  conduct  was  severely  and  authori- 
tatively censured  by  the  leaders  of  his  sect.'  On  one  occasion 
Wesley  mentions  three  Dissenting  ministers  formally  excluding 
from  the  sacrament  all  who  consented  to  hear  him.*  .  y 

Another  and  very  common  charge  was  that  of  Popery. 
This' accusation  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  Catholicism 
was  of  all  forms  of  religion  the  most  hated,  and,  at  a  time 
when  Jacobitism  was  still  formidable,  the  most  dreaded  by 
Englishmen ;  and  it  derived  some  consistency  from  the  bsta 
and  other  ascetic  practices  of  the  first  Methodists,  from  the 
real  resemblance  which  their  style  of  preaching  bore  to  that 
of  the  Missioner  friars,  and  their  outbursts  of  fanaticism  and 
oredulity  to  those  recorded   in   the   Lives  of  the  Saints,  and 

'  Warborton'B  Doctrine  of  Oraet,  '  Doddridge'*  Diarg,  vol.  iv.  pp. 

book  ii.  c  4.  STl-39i.      Phillip's   lAfa  of   'Whitt- 

'  EHtkutiam  of  MtthaditU  aid  fieU,  pp.  263-363. 

PapiiU  eoti^artd,  *  Journal,  1713. 
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fo>m  the  indulgent  langu&ge  in  which  Wesley  Bometimee  apoke 
of  Catholic  bookn  of  devotion.  His  language,  indeed,  aboot 
Catholics  often  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  uBual  tone 
of  his  followers,'  and  it  ia  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  one 
of  his  strongest  and  most  persiatent  historical  convictions  was 
the  innocence  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  eminent  nobility  of  her 
character.*  Considering  the  immense  doctrinal  chasm  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Methodists,  the  pertinacity  with  which 
the  charge  of  Fopeiy  was  repeated  against  the  latter  is  very 
remarkable.  '  Unless,  as  I  apprehend,'  wrote  Horace  Walpole, 
'the  Methodists  are  secret  Papists — and  do  doubt  they  copy, 
build  on,  and  extend  their  rites  towarda  that  model — Popeiy 
will  not  revive  here.'  *  Hogarth,  in  his  caricature  of  the  Metho- 
dist preacher,  represeuts  his  wig  as  falling  aside  and  revealing 
beneath,  the  shaven  crown  of  the  Popish  friar.  Warburton 
noticed  the  striking  analogies  between  the  Journal  of  Whitefield 
and  the  visions  of  Loyola ;  *  and  do  less  a  writer  than  Archdeacon 
Blackbume,  the  well-known  author  of  'The  Confessioasl,' 
couDtenaDced  the  charge  that  the  Methodists  were  secret  Papists.' 
Bishop  Lavington,  in  his '  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists,' 
made  the  resemblance  the  chief  ground  of  his  attack.  The 
accusation  was  frequently  brought  &om  tbe  pulpit,  and  it  sank 
deeply  into  the  popular  mind.  Cries  of '  Popeiy,  Popery  ! '  inter- 
rupted the  Methodist  preachers.'  It  was  reported  that  Wedey 
was  bom  and  educated  in  Rome,^  and  in  ]  744,  when  all  Cath»- 
lies  were  ordered  to  leave  London,  Wesley  thought  it  advisable  to 
delay  his  intended  departure  from  the  metropolis  lest  it  should 


'Thus — toqDOtecmeenuDpIefrDm  *  He  recun  U>  the  Bnbject a^alii 

manj — he  mentioiis  traoslatiag  from  and    agun.     See    his  Jmtriiai,   Uij 

the  French   'one  of  the  most  useful  1761,  April  1768,  Not,  1769,  Jan.  I77«, 

tractsleversawforthosenhodesireto  Feb.  1TS6. 

be  fervent  in  Bpirit,'  and  adds;  'How  '  Walpole 's  Jftm.  if  Otorge  III., 

little  does  Ood  regard  men's  opinions  1  iii.  p.  47. 

What  a  multitude  of  wrong  opinions  '  Tjrerman's  Life  if  lUtitt^U,  L 

arc  embraced  by  all  the  members  of  p.  382. 

the  Church  of  Rome  I  Yet  how  hinbly  '  Weslej'i  Jimmal,  17&S. 

favoured  many  of  ihem  have  been  ! '  *  Ibid.  1741. 

— Tmriial,  1768,  '  Ibid.  1739. 
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couDtenaDce  the  charge.'  His  brother  yras  once  actually  Bum- 
moned  before  the  magistrates  at  Wakefield  for  having,  in  the 
usual  Methodiatic  phraseology,  prayed  that  *  (rod  would  bring 
home  his  banished  ones,'  which  was  conatmed  by  some  of  his 
hearers  into  a  prayer  for  the  Pretender.*  The  real  aentimeats 
of  Wesley  on  the  subject  appear  in  eeveral  controversial  tracts 
which  he  wrote,  not  only  against  the  doctrines,  but  even  against 
the  toleratioQ  of  Catholiciam,  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
taught  the  Lutheran  tenet  of  justification  by  faith,  and  in  the 
emphatic  sentence  in  his  journal  in  which  he  pronounced  his 
opinion  about  the  position  of  Catholics.  '  I  pity  them  much, 
having  the  same  assurance  that  Jesus  ia  the  Christ,  and  that 
no  Bomaniat  can  expect  to  be  saved  according  to  the  terms  of 
his  covenant.' ' 

Other  charges,  however,  were  brought  against  the  Methodists  , 
which  were  for  more  reasonable.  A  more  appalling  system  of  '' 
religious  terrorism,  one  more  fitted  to  unhinge  a  tottering  intel- 
lect and  to  darken  and  embitter  a  sensitive  nature,  has  seldom 
existed.  The  Methodist  preached  especially  to  the  nerves.  His 
favourite  tenet  was  that  according  to  the  Christian  creed  a  harm- 
less and  nsefdl  life,  an  orthodox  belief,  and  a  constant  attendance 
on  the  ordinances  of  religion  were  together  utterly  unable  to 
Bare  men  from  an  eternity  of  torture.  With  the  most  impa^ 
sioned  tone  and  gestures,  with  every  artifice  that  could  heighten 
the  dramatic  effect  of  his  words,  he  expatiated  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  upon  the  terrors  of  judgment,  upon  the 
undying  agom'es  of  hell,  upon  the  lost  condition  of  mankind. 
These  were  the  almost  constant  subjects  of  his  preaching,  and 
he  dwelt  upon  them  till  he  scared  his  hearers  to  the  vei^  of 
insanity,  and  engendered  a  nervous  disease,  which  propagated 
itself  rapidly  through  the  congregation.  Many  fell  to  the 
ground  convulsed  with  paroxysms  of  agony.  Some  lay  without 
sense  or  motion ;  others  trembled  exceedingly,  or  rent  the  air 
with    piercing   screams,   which  continued   for    hours   without 
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iDtermiBaion ;  others  im&gined  that  they  were  poBaesaed  hj 
demoDB,  shouted,  clapped  their  hands,  or  hurst  into  wild  fits  of 
hysterical  laughter. 

The  BermonH  of  Bcrridge,  the  Vicar  of  Evertoa,  appear  to 
hare  beea  attended  to  a  very  peculiar  extent  hy  these  phe- 
aomena,  and  Wesley  has  insMied  in  his  '  Journal '  a  gra|diiG 
description  of  them  by  an  eye-witness :  *  I  heard  many  cry  out, 
especially  children,  whose  agonies  were  amazing.  One  of  the 
eldest,  a  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  was  full  in  my  view,  in 
violent  contortions  of  body,  and  weeping  aloud,  I  think  incei- 
santly,  during  the  whole  service.  .  .  ■  WhOe  poor  sinneis  felt 
the  sentence  of  death  in  their  souls,  what  sounds  of  distress 
did  I  hear  I  .  .  .  Some  shrieking,  some  roaring  aloud.  The 
most  general  was  a  loud  breathing,  like  that  of  people  half- 
strangled  and  gasping  for  life.  And,  indeed,  almost  all  the 
cries  were  like  those  of  human  creatures  dying  in  hitter  anguish. 
Great  numbers  wept  without  any  noise;  others  fell  down  as 
dead;  some  sinking  in  silence;  some  with  extreme  noise  and 
violent  agitation.  I  stood  on  the  pew  seat,  as  did  a  young  man 
in  an  opposite  pew — an  able-bodied,  fresh,  healthy  countryman. 
But  in  amomeDtj'when  he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  less, 
down  he  dropped  with  a  violence  incouceivable.  The  adjoining 
pews  seemed  shook  with  his  fall.  I  heard  afterwards  the 
stamping  of  his  feet,  ready  to  break  the  boards  as  he  lay  in 
strong  convulsions  at  the  bottom  of  the  pew.  .  .  .  Among  the 
children  who  felt  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  I  saw  a  sturdy 
boy  about  eight  years  old  who  roared  above  his  fellown,  and 
seemed  in  his  agony  to  struggle  with  the  strength  of  a  grown 
man.  His  face  was  red  as  scarlet :  and  almost  all  on  whom 
Crod  laid  his  hand  turned  either  very  red  or  almost  black. 
...  A  stranger  well  dressed,  who  stood  fJEicing  me,  fell  back- 
ward to  the  wall ;  then  forward  on  his  knees,  wringing  his 
hands  and  roaring  like  a  bull.  His  face  at  first  tinmed  quite 
red,  tfaen  almost  black.  He  rose  and  ran  against  the  wall  till 
Mr.  Keeling  and  another  held  him.  He  screamed  out,  "  Oh  1 
what  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  Oh  for  one  drop  of  the  blood 
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of  Ghriet  t "  Ab  be  spoke,  Crod  eat  his  soiil  at  liberty ;  be  knew 
bis  sins  were  blotted  out,  and  tbe  rapture  he  was  in  seemed  too 
great  for  human  nature  to  bear.' '  While  a  preacher  named 
Hioks  was  preaching,  '  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  felt  tbe  arrows 
of  tbe  Lord,  and  dropped  down.  A  few  of  them  cried  out  with 
the  utmost  violence  and  little  intermission  for  some  hours ; 
while  the  rest  made  no  great  noise,  but  continued  Htruggling  as 
in  the  pangs  of  death.  I  observed  besides  these,  one  little  girl 
deeply  convinced,  and  a  boy  nine  or  ten  years  old.  Both  these, 
and  several  others,  when  carried  into  tbe  paisonage-bouse, 
either  lay  as  dead  or  struggled  with  all  their  might.  But  in 
a  short  time  their  cries  increased  beyond  measure,  so  that  the 
loudest  singing  could  scarce  be  beard.  Some  at  last  called  on 
me  to  pray,  which  I  did,  and  for  a  time  all  was  calm.  But 
the  storm  soon  began  again.  .  .  .  Though  some  received  con- 
solation, others  remained  in  deep  soitow  of  heart.  Upon  the 
whole  I  remark  that  few  ancient  people  experience  anything  of 
this  work  of  God,  and  scarce  any  of  the  rich.  These  generally 
show  either  an  utter  contempt  of,  or  enmity  to  it.'  * 

Scenes  of  this  kind  continually  accompanied  the  preaching 
of  Wesley  in  the  hist  years  of  the  movemenC,  and  he  has  him- 
self recorded  them  in  bis  *  Journal.'  Thus — to  give  but  a  few 
examples — preaching  on  one  occasion  among  the  criminals  at 
Newgate,  he  tells  us  that '  they  dropped  on  every  side  as  thun- 
derstruck ....  One  was  so  wounded  by  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  that  you  would  have  imagined  she  could  not  live  a 
moment.'     '  At  Baldwin  Street  my  voice  could  scarce  be  heard 

amidst'  tbe  groanlngs  of  some  and  the  cries  of  others A 

Quaker  who  stood  by  was  not  a  little  displeased  .  .  .  when  he 
himnplf  dropped  down  as  thunderstruck.  Tbe  agony  he  was  in 
was  even  terrible  to  behold.  We  besought  God  not  to  lay  folly 
to  bis  charge,  and  he  soon  lifted  up  his  head  and  cried  aloud, 
"  Now  I  know  that  thou  art  a  prophet  of  the  Lord." '  At  Wap- 
ping  '  some  sank  down,  and  there  remained  no  strength  in 
them ;  others  exceedingly  trembled  and  quaked.  Some  were 
J,  17B9.  •  Ibid.  1769. 
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torn  with  a  kind  of  convulsive  motion  in  every  part  of  their 
bodies,  and  that  eo  violently  that  often  four  or  five  penon 
could  not  hold  one  of  them.  .  .  .  One  woman  was  offended 
greatly,  being  sure  they  might  help  it  if  they  would  .  .  .  and 
was  got  three  or  four  yards  when  she  also  dropped  down  in  u 
violent  an  agony  as  the  rest.'  On  another  occasion, '  while  I  wu 
speaking,  one  before  me  dropped  down  as  dead,  and  presently  i 
second  and  a  third.  Five  others  sank  down  in  half  an  hour, 
most  of  whom  were  in  violent  agonies.  .  ,  .  We  called  upon  the 
Lord  and  He  gave  us  an  answer  of  peace.  One,  indeed,  con- 
tinued an  hour  in  strong  pain,  and  one  or  two  more  for  three 
days.     But  the  rest  were  greatly  comforted.' ' 

It  was  frequently  observed  by  Wesley  that  his  preachiog 
rarely  affected  the  rich  'and  the  educated.  It  was  over  the 
ignoraut  and  credulous  that  it  exercised  its  most  appalling 
power,  and  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  mental  anguish  it  must 
sometimes  have  produced.  Timid  and  desponding  natures 
unable  to  convince  themselves  that  they  had  undergone  a  super- 
natural change,  gentle  and  affectionate  natures  who  believed 
that  those  who  were  dearest  to  them  were  descending  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  must  bave  o^n  experienced  pangs  compared  with 
which  the  torments  of  the  martyr  were  insignificant.  The 
confident  assertions  of  the  Methodist  preacher  and  the  ghastly 
images  he  continually  evoked  poisoned  their  imaginations, 
haunted  them  in  every  hour  of  weakness  or  depression,  dis- 
coloured all  their  judgments  of  the  world,  and  added  a  tenfold 
horror  to  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  Sufferings  of  this  descrip- 
tion, though  among  the  most  real  and  the  most  t«rrible  that 
superstition  can  inflict,  are  so  hidden  in  their  nature  that 
they  leave  few  traces  in  history;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  journals  of  Wesley  without  feeling  that  they  were  most 
widely  diffused.  Many  were  thrown  into  paroxysms  of  extreme, 
though  usually  transient,  agony;  many  doubtless  nursed  a 
secret  sorrow  which  corroded  all  the  happiness  of  their  lives, 
while  not  a  few  became  literally  insane.  On  one  occasion 
■  Jaurnal,  1739. 
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Wesley  waa  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  young  womaD  at  Kings- 
wood.  *  She  was  mneteea  or  twenty  years  old,'  he  tells  us, '  but, 
it  seems,  could  not  write  or  read.  I  found  her  on  the  bed,  two 
or  three  persons  holdiug  her.  It  was  a  terrible  sight.  Anguish, 
horror,  and  despair  aboye  all  description  appeared  in  her  pale 
face.  The  thousand  distortions  of  her  whole  body  showed  how 
the  dogs  of  hell  were  gnawing  at  her  heart.  The  shrieks  inter- 
mixed were  scarce  to  be  endured.  But  her  stony  eyes  could 
not  weep.  She  screamed  out  as  soon  as  words  could  find  their 
way,  "I  am  damned,  damned,  lost  for  ever;  six  days  ago  you 
might  have  helped  me.  But  it  is  past.  I  am  the  devil's  now 
...  I  will  go  with  him  to  hell.  I  cannot  be  saved."  They 
gang  a  hymn,  and  for  a  time  she  sank  to  rest,  but  soon  broke 
out  anew  in  incoherent  exclamations,  "  Break,  break,  poor  stony 
hearts  I  Will  you  not  break  ?  What  more  can  be  done  for  stony 
hearts  ?  I  am  damned  that  you  may  be  saved  I "  .  . .  She  then 
fixed  her  eyes  in  the  comer  of  the  ceiling,  and  said,  "There  he 
is,  ay,  there  he  is  I  Come,  good  devil,  come  I  Take  me  away." 
. .  .  We  interrupted  her  by  calling  again  on  God,  on  which 
she  sank  down  as  before,  and  another  young  woman  began  to 
roar  out  as  loud  as  she  had  done.'  For  more  than  two  hours 
Wesley  and  his  brother  continued  praying  over  her.  At  last 
the  jnxoxysraa  subsided  and  the  patients  joined  in  a  hymn  of 
praise.  A  few  days  later  a  similar  case  occurred  in  Bristol. 
The  woman  afflicted  *  lay  on  the  ground  fiiriously  gnashing  her 
teeth,  and  after  a  while  roared  aloud.  It  was  not  easy  for  three 
or  four  persona  to  hold  her,  especially  when  the  name  of  Jesus 
was  named.  We  prayed ;  the  violence  of  her  symptoms  ceased, 
though  without  a  complete  deliverance.'  She  apparently  be- 
lieved, and  Wesley  undoubtedly  did,  tliat  she  was  possessed  by 
a  devil.  When  Wesley,  some  hours  after  his  first  interview, 
came  into  the  room,  '  she  began  Bcreaming,  then  broke  into  a 
horrid  laughter,  miaed  with  blasphemy  grievous  to  hear.  One, 
who  from  many  circumstances  apprehended  a  preternatural  agent 
to  be  concerned  in  this,  asking,  "  How  didst  thou  dare  to  enter 
into  a  Christian  ?  "  was  answered, "  She  is  not  a  Christian.    She 
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U  mine." '  In  tbis  case  the  agonies  continued  more  ihaa  thiity- 
Btx  hours,  when  'her  pangs  ceased  in  a  moment.  She  waa  filled 
with  peace,  and  knew  that  the  ion  of  wickedness  was  departed 
from  her.' '  On  another  occasion,  while  WesI^  was  conducting 
the  public  devotions,  a  poor  woman,  who  was  known  to  be  no 
dissembler,  attracted  the  attention  of  alL  '  One  so  violently 
and  variously  torn  of  the  evil  one  did  I  never  see  before.  Some- 
times she  laughed  tilL'almost  strangled,  then  broke  out  into 
curaing  and  blaspheming,  then  stamped  and  struggled  with  in- 
credible strength,  so  that  four  or  five  could  scarce  bold  ber. 
She  cried  out, '  0  eternity,  eternity  I  0  that  I  had  no  soul  1  0 
that  I  had  never  been  bom  I '  at  last  she  &intly  called  on  Chiist 
to  help  her,  and  the  violence  of  her  pangs  ceased.'  *  Another 
patient — on  this  occasion  it  was  a  man — when  reading  one  oi 
Wesley's  sermons,  'changed  colour,  fell  off  bis  chair  and  began 
screaming  terribly,  and  beating  himself  against  the  ground, 
...  his  breast  heaving  as  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  great  drops  of 
sweat  trickling  down  his  &ce.'  *  A  poor  woman  sitting  reading 
the  Bible,  suddenly  threw  the  book  away,  exclaiming, '  I  am 
good  enough.  I  will  never  read  or  pray  more.'  When  aftn> 
wards  questioned  by  Wesley  as  to  whether  she  desired  to  be 
saved, '  she  replied,  "  I  am  saved ;  I  ail  nothing ;  I  am  happy." 
Yet  it  was  easy  tA  discern  she  was  in  the  most  violent  agony 
of  body  and  mind,  sweating  exceedingly  notwithstanding  the 
severe  frost,  and  not  continuing  in  the  same  posture  a  moment 
Upon  our  beginning  to  pray  she  raged  above  measure,  but  soon 
sank  down  as  dead.  In  a  few  minutes  she  revived  and  joined 
in  prayer.     We  left  her  for  the  present  in  peace.'* 

In  these  instances  the  paroxysms  proved  transient,  but  such  was 
not  always  the  case.  Religious  madness,  which  from  the  nature  of 
its  linllucinations,  is  usually  the  most  miserable  of  all  the  forms  of 
insanity,  was  in  this,  as  in  many  later  revivals,  of  no  unfrequent 
occiineoce."     Here,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  I  confine  myself 

'  Wesley's  Jttsrnal,  1T30.  ■  The  immenae  amount  of  insanitj 

*  Ibid,  17-10.  prodaced  by  this  kind  of  preaclui^ 

'  Ibid.  17H9.  u  well  kDOwD  to  those   wbo  bafe 

<  Ibid.  ITll.  itadied    the    subject.      ArcbdeMon 
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to  the  etatements  of  the  leader  of  the  movemeat.  He  has  re- 
corded three  cases  in  which  persons  were  placed  under  medical 
supervision,  or  in  lunatic  asylums,  on  account  of  phenomena 
which  Wesley  regarded  as  Bimply  the  consequeDces  of  conver- 
sioD.'  Another  convert  'was  expelled  out  of  his  society  as  a 
madman,  and  being  disowned  by  bis  &ieuds,  and  despised  and 
forsaken  of  all  men,  lived  obscure  and  unknown  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  went  to  Him  whom  his  soul  loved.'  *  A  clergy- 
man was  called  on  to  baptize  a  child.  *It  was  observed  bis 
voice,  which  had  been  lost  several  years,  was  entirely  restored. 
He  read  the  office  wiUi  great  emotion  and  many  t^ars,  so  as  to 
astonish  the  whole  congregation.  But  going  home  from  church 
he  behaved  in  so  strange  a  manner  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  confine  him.  During  the  first  week  of  his  confinement  he 
was  for  constraining  every  one  that  came  near  him  to  kneel 
down  and  pray, and  frequently  cried  out,  "You  will  be  lost, you 
will  be  damned,  unless  you  know  your  sins  are  forgiven."     Mr. 

roundly  averred  that  the  Methodists  had  turned  his  head. 

After  seven  or  eight  days  he  grew  much  worse,  though  still  with 
intervals  of  reason ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight,  by  a  judgment 
mixed  with  mercy,  God  took  bim  to  Himself.'  *  Another  case 
is  still  sadder.  'A  gentlewoman  of  an  unspotted  character, 
sitting  at  home  on  May  4,  1747,  cried  out  that  something 
seized  her  by  the  side.  Then  she  said  it  was  in  her  mouth. 
Quickly  after  she  complained  of  her  head.  From  that  time  she 
wept  continually  for  four  months,  and  afterwards  grew  out- 


Stopford,  in  a  veiy  sensible  little 
book,  called  The  Work  and  the 
Cmmter-tpork,  describing  one  of  the 
recent  revivals  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land,Hays:  'Inavery  brief  apace  of 
time  and  in  a  verj  limited  circle  of 
inqniry,  i  saw  or  heard  of  more  than 
twent)'  isuea  of  insanity.  I  fear  a 
little  more  inqniry  would  have  ex- 
tended it  largely'  (p.  61). 

'  Jmraal,  1739.  1740.  Another 
oonvert  named  Joseph  Periam,  having 
read  a  sermon  by  WhJtefield  on  Re- 
generation, nai  BO  impressed  by  it 


that  ho  '  prayed  so  loud,  nrd  fasted  so 
long,  and  sold  '-all  be  had  "  ao  liter- 
ally, that  his  family  sent  him  to 
Bethlehem  madbouse.  Theie  be  was 
treated  aa  MeCbodistically  mad.'  He 
'^09  ultimately  released  on  the  con- 
dition of  emigrating  to  Georgia. 
Philip's  Life  qf  Whitejicld,  pp.  Si,  66.  _ 
See  too  on  the  madness  accompany- ' 
ing  the  movement  Leslie  Stephen'a 
Hill.  (/  EnglUh  Thought  in  (** 
Xrill.  Centuni.  ii.  p.  130. 

*  Journal,  1740. 

•  Ibid.  1761. 
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rageous,  but  always  insisted  that  Crod  had  forsaken  her,  aitd 
that  the  devil  possessed  her  body  and  sotd.  I  fovind  it  availed 
nothing  to  reason  with  her;  she  only  blasphemed  the  more, 
cursing  God  and  vehemently  desiring,  yet  fearing,  to  die. 
However,  she  suffered  me  to  pray,  only  saying  it  signified  not, 
for  God  had  given  her  up.' ' 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  opposition  which  a  preaching 
attended  by  such  consequences  must  have  produced.  Not  only 
the  peace  of  parishes,  but  also  the  harmony  of  households,  was 
continually  destroyed.  Men  were  made  morally,  and  sometimes 
even  physicaUy,  incapable  of  discharging  their  ordinary  duties, 
and  were  often  thrown  for  long  periods  into  a  condition  of 
religious  despondency  that  made  life  almost  unendurable.  One 
man,  after  a  religious  conversation,  *  turned  and  hastened  home, 
fancying  he  heard  the  devil  hastening  after  him  all  the  way. 
For  forty  hours  he  never  closed  his  eyes,  nor  tasted  meat  or 
drink.' '  Another '  had  no  rest  day  or  night,  feeling  he  was  under 
the  full  power  of  the  devil.  He  was  utterly  incapable  of  any 
business,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  shut  up  his  shop.  Thus  he 
wandered  up  and  down  in  exquisite  torture  for  just  eighteen 
months.''  A  poor  woman, 'in  the  bloom  of  youth,  was  brought  by 
mere  anguish  of  soul,  to  the  gates  of  death.'  *  Another,  '  after 
many  years'  mourning,  was  filled  with  peace  and  joy  in  believ- 
ing. In  the  midst  of  this,  without  any  discernible  cause,  such  a 
cloud  overwhelmed  her  that  she  could  not  believe  her  sins  were 
forgiven  her  at  all,  or  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  forgive- 
ness of  sins.'  * 

In  the  intense  religious  enthui^iasm  that  was  generated,  many 
of  the  ties  of  life  were  snapped  in  twain.  Children  treated 
witli  contempt  the  commands  of  their  parents,  students  the 
rules  of  their  colleges,  clergymen  the  discipline  of  their  Church. 
The  whole  structure  of  society,  and  almost  all  the  amusements 
of  life,  appeared  criminal.     The  fairs,  the  mountebanks,  the 
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lublie  rejoicinga  of  the  people,  were  all  Satanic  It  was  siiifal 
or  a  woman  to  wear  any  gold  ornament  or  any  brilliant  diesB.' 
.t  was  even  einfiil  for  a  man  to  exercise  the  common  prudence 
if  laying  by  a  certain  portion  of  his  income.*  When  Whitefield 
iroposed  to  a  lady  to  marry  him,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  say, 
I  bless  God,  if  I  know  anything  of  my  own  heart,  I  am  free 
rom  that  foolish  passion  which  the  world  calls  love.'  'I 
rust  I  love  you  only  for  God,  and  desire  to  be  joined  to  you 
tnly  by  His  commands,  and  for  His  sake.'  *  It  is  perhaps  not 
'ery  surprising  that  Whitefield's  marriage,  like  that  of  Wesley, 
iroved  very  unhappy.  Theatres  and  the  reading  of  plays  were 
absolutely  condemned,  and  Methodists  employed  all  their  in- 
luence  with  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  erection  of  the 
bnner.*  It  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  Divine  judg- 
nent  that  once,  when  '  Macbeth '  was  being  acted  at  Drury 
i^ane,  a  real  thunderstorm  mingled  with  the  mimic  thunder 
n  the  witch  scene.*  Dancing  was,  if  possible,  even  worse  than 
he  theatre.*  *  Dancers,'  said  Whitelield,  '  please  the  devil  at 
very  step';  and  it  was  said  that  his  visit  to  a  town  usually 
<ut  '  a  stop  to  the  dancing-school,  the  assemblies,  and  every 
ileasant  thing.'  He  made  it  bis  mission  to  'bear  testi- 
aony  against  the  detestable  diversions  of  this  generation';  and 
e  declared  that  '  no  recreations,  considered  as  such,  can  be 
onocent.' '  A  pcor  Kingswood  collier  was  noted  for  his  skill  in 
Weiiey   (Bohng      his   seDsatioiiB.    <Tbey  danced  two 


■  See   Soathej'a 
a.),  pp.  «6,  6*7. 

■  Ibid.  pp.  661-663. 

■  aiedstone'B  WhiUjUU,  pp.  207- 
09. 

•  Tfennan's  WttUy,  ii.  G14.  8id- 
«7'h  Life  cf  Botcland  Hill,  p.  1B7. 

'  JoKrnal,  1766.  So  Bonland 
[iU,  in  his  Tract  agaimt  Pnblio 
.mttenuKtl,  speaks  oi  the  theatre 
pTMiimiDg  to  mock  the  Toica  of 
od  in  his  tbanderiDgs  and  ligbt- 
inga.' 

•  When  Bowland  Hill  was  Btill  an 
Iton  boy  be  was  obliged  to  go  to  a 
irthday  party  where  the  guests 
mused  themselves  b;  this  dreadful 
lercise.    Be  has  hiniself  described 

VOL.  II. 


dance  at  all,  nor  coma  till  after 
they  had  began  some  time.  Ob,  glory 
be  to  giAce,  /r«a  grace,  I  knew  I  was 
ont  of  my  element,  for  ob,  what  a 
Qactnation  my  poor  sonl  was  in  1 
How  hard  a  trial  it  ia  to  see  the 
hononr  of  that  Qod  we  love  thrown 
down  to  the  giomid  I  How  hard  it 
ia  to  see  ooi  poor  fellow  sinneis  gloiy 
in  tbeii  perfection  of  wickedness  J ' 

'  —Sidney's  Ufa  ef  B/mland  Sill,  p. 
20. 

'  See  Lavington's  Enthntiatvi  tff 
MethadiiU  and  Pajiitt*  (cd.  1833),  p. 
IE.    Qledstone's  WMtefield,  p.  ISO. 
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playing  the  violin.  He  passed  under  Methodist  influence,  and 
at  once  consigned  his  instrument  to  the  flames.  Wesley  mt 
a  man  of  powerfid  intellect  and  ctdtivated  taste,  yet  we  find 
bim  objecting  to  the  statues  at  Stourton,  among  other  res- 
sons,  '  because  I  cannot  admire  the  images  of  devils ;  and  m 
know  the  gods  of  the  heathens  are  but  devils,'  *  and  his  on^ 
comment  upon  the  treasures  of  art  and  nature  recently  wmwied 
in  the  British  Museum  vae,  '  What  account  will  a  man  gin 
to  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  for  a  life  spent  in  collecting 
all  these  ? '  *  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
this  side  of  Methodist  teaching  is  famished  by  the  rules  he 
drew  up  for  the  school  which  he  founded  at  Kingswood.  The 
little  children  rose  every  morning,  winter  and  summer,  at  four, 
and  were  directed  in  the  first  place  to  spend  nearly  an  hour  in 
private  devotions,  'As  we  have  no  playdays,' he  adds'(Uie 
school  being  taught  every  day  in  the  year  but  Sunday),  so 
neither  do  we  allow  any  time  for  play  on  any  day ;  he  that  plays 
when  he  ia  a  child  will  play  when  he  is  a  man.'  • 

Accompanying  this  asceticism  we  find  an  extraordinary  re> 
vivalofthc  grossest  superstition.  It  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  essentially  emotional  character  of  Methodism  that  itt 
disciples  should  imagine  that  every  strong  feeling  or  impolie 
within  them  was  a  direct  inspiiation  of  God  or  Satan.  The 
language  of  Whitefleld — the  language  in  a  great  degree  of  all 
the  members  of  the  sect — was  that  of  men  who  were  at  once 
continually  inspired,*  and  the  continual  objects  of  miraculotu 
interposition.  In  every  perplexity  they  imagined  that,  bj 
casting  lotA  or  opening  their  Bibles  at  random,  tfaey  could  ob- 
tain a  supernatural  answer  to  their  inquiries.     The  sun  shone 

■  Jmrnal,  1776.  oolliera' children.     The^  ought  Mm 

•  Ibid,  1781.  to  play,  but  thej  d?  eveiy  day,  to. 

*  See  the  accoant  of  the  King*-  In  the  Bchi>oI.'  TyemuLa'a  lift  J 
wood  School  in  Wesley's  Worhi,  vol.  WoUy,  iii.  397. 

ziii.    Aa  might  have  been  eipeoted,  *  8ee  the  remarks  of  Doddridn 

BDoh  rules  Hoon  proved  impossible  to  and  WaWa   upon   WhiteSeld.     Trw- 

eiccale,  and  Wesley  complained  bit-  man's  Ufe  tf  WAiUJuU,  i.  pp.  iU 

t«rly  ot  the  condition  of  the  Bchool,  231,  >      rr-  — i 

The  papila  '  mix,  yea,  %ht  with  tti« 
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>ressively  on  Wesle;  when  he  was  preaching.  He  lifted  ap 
thoughts  to  heaven,  and  at  once  a  cloud  obscured  its  ray.' 
)  horse  was  lame,  his  head  was  aching — he  thought  of  the 
ver  of  God  to  cure  man  and  beast,  aod  the  lameness  and  the 
kdache  disappeared.*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  racecourse 
ix  Sutton,  in  Yorkshire,  an  earthquake,  accompanied  by  a 
isidemble  landslip,  had  occurred.  Wesley  assures  us  that 
was  impossible  to  account  for  it  by  any  natural  agency.  It 
s  effected  directly  by  the  Almighty,  '  who  arose  to  shake 
ribly  the  earth ;  who  purposely  chose  such  a  place,  where 
ire  is  so  great  a  concourse  of  nobility  and  gentry  eveiy  year 

.  that  all  who  travel  one  of  the  most  frequented  roads  is 
gland  might  see  it  almost  whether  they  would  or  no.'  *  His 
irnals  are  full  of  histories  of  ghosts,  of  second-sight,  of 
racles  that  had  taken  place  among  his  disciples.    He  tells 

among  other  things  how  a  preacher  in  an  inland  town  tu 
tland  became  suddenly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  at  that 
iment  the  French  were  landing  at  Cbrrickfergus ;  how  a 
inful  tumour,  which  had  defied  the  efforts  of  physicians,  dis- 
peared  instantaneously  at  a  prayer ;  *  how  a  poor  woman,  who 
peared  crippled  by  a  severe  fall,  heard  a  voice  within  her 
ing, '  Xame  the  name  of  Christ,  and  thou  sbalt  stand,'  and, 

complying  with  the  command,  she  was  at  once  cured  ;•  how 
□an  at  the  point  of  death  by  a  violent  rupture,  was  restored 

the  prayers  of  the  society,  and  continued  for  several  yeara 

health  and  in  the  love  of  God,  till  he  relapsed  into  sin, 
len  his  disorder  at  once  returned  and  soon  hurried  him  to 
}  grave.*  Among  the  miracles  which  he  considered  par- 
ularly  well  attested  are  the  following :  A  man  in  a  moment 

passion  exclaimed  that  be  wished  his  right  hand  might  bum 
'  if  he  left  a  sixpence  to  Ms  son ;  but  he  afterwards  repented 
d  left  him  his  whole  estate.  After  death,  his  body,  being 
d  out  in  a  bed,  a  fire,  without  any  visible  reason,  began  to  eat 
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through  it.  His  widow,  attracted  suddenly  by  the  Bmell  to  the 
room  where  he  was  lying,  fotind  the  corpse  in  the  midst  o( 
smoke,  the  right  arm  and  part  of  the  head  and  ribs  burnt,  sod 
the  brains  and  entrails  protruding.  No  natural  cause  could  be 
discovered.  On  throwing  water  on  the  body  it  hissed  like  hot 
iron,  and  when  the  charred  remains  were  enclosed  in  the  coffin, 
a  burning  and  crackling  noise  was  heard  within,  and  when  the 
coffin  was  brought  to  the  burial,  the  steeple  of  the  church  shook 
and  fell.  This  anecdote,  Wesley  assures  us  he  received  from 
eye  and  ear  witnesses.*  A  Catholic  girl,  once  reading  the  Mass- 
book,  was  struck  blind.  She  continued  in  a  state  of  partial 
blindness,  unable  to  read  one  word  till  she  one  day  cast  her  eyes 
on  the  New  Testament,  and  saw  plainly;  but  whenever  she 
turned  to  the  Mass-book,  her  blindness,  for  the  time,  returned.' 
A  woman  named  Elizabeth  Hobaon,  in  whose  accuracy  Wesley 
had  the  most  perfect  ^th,  professed  to  live  in  daily  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  ghosts,  who  appeared  to  her  enveloped  some- 
times  in  a  celestial,  sometimes  in  a  lurid  and  gloomy  light 
The  account  of  her  many  visions  and  her  many  conversation! 
with  them  is  extremely  curious,  but  it  is  too  long  for  quotation.' 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  being  engaged  in  a  lawsuit 
about  the  possession  of  a  house,  the  ghost  of  her  grand&ther, 
to  whom  it  had  formerly  belonged,  warmly  espoused  her  caiue, 
appeared  to  her  to  urge  her  to  change  her  attorney,  and 
gave  her  much  other  good  advice  in  the  prosecution  of  her 
suit. 

Supernatural  interferences  with  such  an  object  being  in  no 
degree  incredible  to  the  mind  of  Wesley,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  welcomed  all  accounts  of  visions  with  a 
distinctly  religious  end.  One  woman  in  a  trance  had  a  vision 
of  Heaven  and  Hell  very  similar  to  those  of  many  Catholic 
saints.^     Another  was  prepossessed  gainst  the  Mbthodists,  but 

'  Journal,  1757.  stance  was  taken  down  Lj  Wcdej 

'  Ibid.  1768.  from  the  lips  of  the  visionary. 
'  See  this  Tcry  enrious  history  in  •  Journal,  1718. 

the  Jmtnial,  Uay  17GB.    The    sub- 
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Christ  appeared  to  ber  in  a  dream,  rebuked  ber  frivolity  and 
inconstaDcy,  and  told  ber  that  tfae  Dew  preachers  were  the  ser- 
vants of  God.'  A  third  was  converted  by  a  vision  of  angels,* 
and  a  fourth  by  a  vision  of  the  Cnicifizion.* 

In  all  matters  relating  to  Satanic  .interference,  Wesley  was 
especially  credulous.  The  abolition  of  the  laws  against  witch- 
craft which  closed  the  fountain  of  an  incalculable  amount  of 
undeserved  suffering,  would  probably  not  have  taken  place 
without  a  violent  struggle  if  the  Methodist  movement  bad  had 
an  earlier  development.  Wesley  again  and  again  reiterated,  ^ 
with  the  utmost  emphasis,  his  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  again  and 
again  attributed  it«  downfall  to  rellgioua  scepticism.  '  It  is  true 
likewise,'  he  wrote,  '  that  the  English  in  general,  and  indeed 
most  of  the  men  of  learning  in  Europe,  have  given  up  all  ac- 
coimts  of  witches  and  apparitions  as  mere  old  wives'  fables.  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  and  I  willingly  take  this  opportunity  of  entering 
my  solemn  protest  against  this  violent  compliment  which  so  many 
that  believe  the  Bible  pay  to  those  who  do  not  believe  it.  I  owe 
them  no  such  service.  I  take  knowledge  that  these  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  outcry  which  has  been  raised,  and  with  such 
insolence  spread  throughout  the  nation,  in  direct  opposition 
not  only  to  the  Bible,  hut  to  the  suffrages  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  all  ages  and  nations.  They  well  know  (whether  Ghri»- 
tians  know  it  or  not)  that  the  giving  up  witchciafb  is  in  effect 
giving  up  the  Bible.'  '  I  cannot  give  up  to  all  the  Deists  in 
Great  Britain  the  existence  of  witchcraft  till  I  give  up  the 
credit  of  all  history,  sacred  and  profane.'  *  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  physical  contortions  into  which  so  many  of  his  hearers 
fell  were  due  to  the  direct  agency  of  Satan,  who  tore  the  con- 
verts as  they  were  coming  to  Christ.'     He  bad  himself  seen 

'  Jmtriial,  1746.  cry.'— Ibid.  (17T0.)  So,too,hesayiin 

*  Ibid.  1T4B.  one  of  bia  letters  ;  '  I  hare  do  doubt 
■  Ibid.  1T48.  ottbesnbgtaDcebothof  Olanvil'sand 

•  Ibid.  1768,  1776.    He  elsewbcre  Cotton   Mather's  narratives.'— Tyer- 
complains  that  'Intidels  have  hooted  man's  Wtiia/,  iii.  171.   See,too,Wei- 
wlLuiCTaft  out  of  the  woild,  and  the  ley's  Ltttrr  la  lUiddletQii. 
complaUaat  Christians  in  targe  nnm-  >  Jottmal,  1743. 

ben  have  joined  witii  theta  in  the 
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men  and  women  who  were  literally  poesessed  by  devils ; '  he  hsd 
witaeeaed  forms  of  msdneas  which  were  not  natura],  hat  dife- 
boUcal,'  and  he  had  experienced  in  bis  own  person  the  byBterieal 
affections  which  resulted  from  Bupematural  agency.*  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Satanic  agencies  continually  convulsed  those 
who  were  coming  to  the  &lth,  Divine  judgments  as  frequently 
stnick  down  those  who  opposed  it.  Every  illness,  eveiy  mi^ 
fortune  that  befell  an  opponent  was  beUeved  to  be  supernatural. 
Molther,  the  Moravian  minister,  shortly  after  the  MethodiAs 
had  separated  from  the  Moravians,  was  seised  with  a  pasnag 
illness.  '  I  believe,'  wrote  Wesley,  *  it  was  the  hand  irf  God 
that  was  upon  him,'*  Numerous  cases  were  cited  of  sudden  and 
fearful  judgments  which  fell  upon  the  adversaries  of  the  cause. 
A  clergyman  at  Bristol,  standing  up  to  preach  against  the 
Methodists,  *  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  rattling  in  his  throat, 
attended  with  a  hideous  groaning,'  and  on  the  next  Sunday  he 
died.*  At  Todmorden  a  minister  was  struck  with  a  violent  Et 
of  palsy  immediately  after  preaching  against  the  Methodists.* 
At  Enniscorthy,  a  clergyman,  having  preached  for  some  time 
against  the  Methodists,  deferred  the  conclusion  of  bis  discourse 
to  the  following  Sunday.  Next  morning  be  was  raging  mad, 
imagined  that'devib  were  about  him, '  and  not  long  after,  with- 
out showing  the  least  sign  of  hope,  he  went  to  his  account.' ' 
At  Kingswood  a  man  began  a  vehement  invective  against 
Wesley  and  Methodism,  '  In  the  midst  he  was  struck  raving 
mad.' '  A  woman,  seeing  a  crowd  waiting  for  Wesley  at  a 
church  door,  exclaimed, '  They  are  waiting  for  their  Ood.'  She 
at  once  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  next  day  expired.*  'A 
party  of  young  men  lowed  up  to  Bichmoud  to  disturb  the  ser- 
mons of  Rowland  Hill.  The  boat  sank,  and  all  of  them  were 
drowned.'  '*    At  Sheffield  the  captain  of  a  gang  who  had  long 

'  Wesley's  Jour.,  17*6,  1759, 1761.  '  Wesley's  Jottmal,  17C3. 

»  Ibid.  17B9.  ■  Appeal  to  Men  of  Seaton  a»d 

•  Ibid.  ITW.  SeUgiait. 

'  ^'^  'tyenaan'sLi/eefWeMley.iii.BOC 

'  S'lf  l'*3.  '•  Sidney's  Life  of  Jbmiafd  HiO, 

•Iba.  17B3.  p.  114. 
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troubled  ihe  field-preachers,  was  bathing  with  his  companions. 
'  Another  dip,'  he  said,  '  and  then  for  a  bit  of  sport  with  the 
Metliodists.'  He  dived,  struck  his  head  against  a  stone,  and 
appeared  no  more.' 

By  such  anecdotes  and  by  such  belief  a  fever  of  enthusiasm 
was  sustained.  In  many  cases  the  devotions  of  the  Methodists 
were  almost  or  altogether  delirious.  Some  of  the  Foundery 
Society  professed  to  feel  the  blood  of  Guist  streaming  down 
their  arms,  backs,  and  throats.  A  man  two  or  three  days  after 
bis  conversion  rode  into  Newcastle  shouting  that  Gbd  had 
revealed  to  him  that  he  should  be  a  king  and  should  trample  his 
enemies  under  his  feet.  Some  persuaded  themselves  from  the 
Book  of  Revelation  that  they  were  exempted  from  the  common 
lot  of  men  aud  would  never  die.  A  preacher  named  George  Bell 
attempted  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  prophesied  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  world.  The  strong  spirit  of 
Buperstitious  terror  which  existed  in  England  was  most  impres- 
sively shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  earthquake  of  1750.  The 
year  was  ushered  in  by  au  Aurora  Borealis,  which  mantled  the 
□ortb-eastem  sky  in  fire,  ^d  In  February  a  terrific  thunder- 
Btorm  filled  Bristol  with  cwistemation.  On  February  8  and  on 
>Iarch  8  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  ia  London. 
No  houses,  indeed,  were  overthrown,  and  no  lives  were  lost ;  but 
chairs  rocked,  church  bells  rang  in  the  steeples,  the  porcelain 
rattled  on  the  shelves,  and  a  loud  rumbling  noise  was  heard. 
On  the  second  occasion  the  shock  was  greater  than  on  the 
first ;  it  was  especially  felt  in  the  western  portion  of  the  dty. 
Several  chimneys  fell.  Lai^  collections  of  china  were  thrown 
down  and  broken  in  the  house  of  a  private  collector  in  Picca- 
dilly, and  in  a  china  shop  in  St.  James's  Street.  A  maid  in 
Charter-House  Square  was  flung  out  of  ber  bed  and  broke  her 
arm.  The  rarity  of  the  event  and  the  &ct  that  the  shocks 
occurred  with  increasing  violence  on  the  same  day  of  two  suc- 
cessive months,  added  to  the  panic.     A  crazy  soldier  predicted 
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that  on  April  8  the  cities  of  Loodon  and  Westminster  woiild 
be  destroyed.  He  was  soon  sent  to  Bedlam,  bat  &  wild  terror 
was  produced.  Horace  Walpole  assures  us  that  in  three  d^ 
730  coaches  of  fugitives  hastening  to  the  country  were  counted 
at  Hyde  Park  Comer.  Women  who  were  onable  to  leave 
London  provided  thick  gowns,  which  obtained  the  name  <^ 
'  earthquake  gowns,'  in  order  that  they  might  pass  the  dreaded 
night  in  the  open  air.  The  churches  were  crowded  with  pent- 
teata ;  and  open  profligacy  almost  diB)q>peared.  Sherlock,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  called  the  people  to  repentance,  in  a  pastoial 
of  which  no  less  than  100,000  copies  are  said  to  have  bees  sold. 
He  dilated  especially  upon  the  blasphemy  that  was  everywhere 
heard,  the  multiplication  of  infidel  works,  the  innumerable 
brothels,  the  existence  of  unnatural  vice,  the  lewd  pictures  that 
were  exposed  to  view  in  the  streets,  the  general  neglect  of 
public  worship,  the  great  and  alarming  increase  of  Popery. 
Komaine  availed  himself  of  the  prevailing  disposition  to  preach 
two  of  his  most  famous  sermona,  his  'Alarm  to  a  Careless 
World,'  and  his  '  Duty  of  Watchfulness  Enforced.'  On  the 
evening  of  the  fatal  day  the  terror  rose  to  its  height.  Thou- 
sands ran  frantically  through  the  streets.  The  Methodist 
chapels  were  thronged,  and  Charles  Wesley  preached  lor^aiirs 
almost  without  intermission.  Through  the  whole  night  the 
fields  and  open  spac^  about  the  metropolis  were  crowded,  and 
towards  midnight  WhiteSeld  took  his  stand  in  the  middle  of 
Hyde  Park,  preaching  to  a  dense  mass  of  awestruck  and 
affrighted  hearers  upon  the  judgments  of  the  Lord.  It  was  not 
until  the  morning  dawned  that  the  panic  subsided  and  the  many 
streams  of  business  and  pleasure  returned  into  their  accustomed 


It  is  not  wonderful  that,  mixing  with  the  passionate  devotion 
I  have  described,  there  should  have  been  a  certain  tincture  of 
baser  elements.  So  much  enthusiasm  and  so  much  credulity 
could  hardly  exist  without  attracting  some  impostors;  the  vio- 

.  72-73.     WalpoU'i 
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lenUy  emotional  character  of  Methodist  piety  was  liable  to 
dangerous  reactioos,  and  the  habit  of  attributing  every  sudden 
impulse  to  a  spiritual  inspiration,  and  of  habitually  depreciating 
good  works,  was  not  always  favourable  to  morality.  An  Anti- 
nomian  tendency  had  early  appeared  among  the  Moravians, 
and  Wesley  had  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career  to  repress 
the  same  spirit  among  his  own  followers.  He  has  preserved  part 
of  his  dialogue  with  an  Antinomian  teacher  at  Birmingham, 
who  asBiu'ed  him  that  being  po  longer  under  the  law  he  was  the 
heir  to  all  things,  and  had  a  right  to  take  whatever  goods  and 
to  lie  with  whatever  woman  he  pleased.  The  well-known  and 
unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd  bad  been  at  one  time  looked  upon  as  an 
Evangelical  preacher,  and  it  was  from  Wesley  that  he  derivetj 
much  comfort  in  the  days  before  his  execution.  Jajpas-SKfceatley. 
who  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  preachers  of  Method- 
ism, ''■j™jJ^i^2_|2l^J^CI!Ll^^"^^""°"'"'°i  """^  Y(^^«t  last  found 
guilty  of  adultery  andgross  indecency.  In  WeKleys  own  family 
the  same  evil  appeared.  A  young  man  named  Hall — a  pupil 
and  intimate  friend  of  Wesley — succeeded  in  winning  the  heart 
of  Wesley's  youngest  sister.  He  then  announced  his  intended 
marriage  to  her  father  and  brother,  stating  that  God  had 
revealed  to  him  that  he  must  marry,  and  that  his  wife  was  to  be 
Keziah  Wesley.  The  marriage  was  agreed  upon,  when  shortly 
before  its  celebration,  to  the  astonishment  of  Wesley,  he  aban- 
doned his  intended  bride,  professed  bis  attachment  to  her  elder 
sister,  and  boldly  declared  that  his  inconstancy  was  due  to  a  new 
Divine  revelation.  The  supposed  revelation  was  obeyed,  and 
the  deserted  sister  fell  into  a  lingering  illness,  and  died  of  grief, 
while  Hall  speedily  developed  into  an  open  profligate.  In  at 
least  one  case  the  conduct  of  Wesley  himself  towards  a  reputed 
convert  was  more  than  injudicious.  He  selected  a  woman  named 
Sarah  Ryan,  who  had  three  husbands  living,  who  lived  apart 
&om  them  all,  and  was  at  this  time  only  thirty-three,  to  be  his 
Bristol  housekeeper,  the  matron  of  his  Eingswood  school,  and 
the  object  of  a  correspondence  that  was  conducted  on  his  part 
ia  a  strain  of  the  most   high-flown  religious  admiration  and 
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afTection.  It  is  not  Burprising  that  some  scandal  should  hara 
been  caused,  or  that  the  natuiaUy  jealons  disposition  of  his  wife 
ahould  have  been  goaded  almost  to  madness.' 

The  movement  was  also  marred  by  its  full  share  of  petBonal 
and  sectarian  antipathies.  Whatever  calumny,  whatever  in- 
justice, whatever  violence  of  language  was  displayed  by  the 
enemies  of  Methodism,  they  never  equalled  the  ferocity  exhi- 
bited by  the  saints  in  their  internal  quarrels.  It  was  in  1770 
that  Wesley,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Antinomianion,  and 
connecting  it  with  the  fatalism  of  the  Calviniste,  caused  some 
minutes  to  be  published  reflecting  on  Calvinism,  and  censuring 
the  general  depreciation  of  good  works.  He  was  accused  of 
teaching  justificati<m  by  works,  and  his  speedy  and  emphatic 
disclaimer  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a  schism  between  the 
Arminian  and  CalviiiiBt  Methodists.  Whitefield,  who  had 
always  laboured  to  heal  divisions,  and  who  alone  could  have 
prevented  the  scandal  that  ensued,  had  died  a  few  months  before. 
The  Calvinistic  party  acknowledged  Lady  Huntingdon  as  their 
leader,  and  Bhe  excluded  all  Arminians  from  her  chapels,  and 
removed  Fletcher  of  Madetey  from  his  position  at  the  head  of 
her  collie  of  Trevecca.  Soon  after,  the  leaders  of  her  party 
began  an  attack  upon  Wesley,  which  in  its  outrageous  scur- 
rility has  never  been  surpassed.  Berridge  of  Everton  satirised 
him  in  doggrel  verse  as  a  fox, 


while  Toplady  and  Rowland  Hill  assailed  him  in  the  most 
abusive  prose.  Their  pamphlets,  though  utterly  worthless  in 
themselves,  are  not  without  a  certain  historic  interest,  as  the 
writers  were  among  the  special  saints  of  a  sect  which  has  always 
professed  a  special  sanctity  ;  and  they  will  appear  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  remember  that  Toplady  was  then  a  young 
man  of  thirty,  while  Wesley,  besides  his  other  claims  to  respect, 
was  now  verging  on  seventy.      Among  the  pamphlets  which 

'  Tyerman's   Life  of   WetUy,    H.      coirespoDdence.      Mn>.  Wesley  bood 
109,  2Sfi-SS».     Wesley  actoAllj  pnb-      aFer  left  her  huabaDd's  house. 

luhed  himself  this  most  eidaordiuaiy 
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lapidl;  succeeded  each  other  ve  find  Bucfa  titles  as '  An  Old 
Fox  Tarred  aod  Feathered,' '  Farrago  Doubly  Distilled,'  <  Pope 
^obn.'  'I  much  queetloo,'  wrote  Toplad;,  'vhetber  a  man 
tiiat  dies  an  Arminian  can  go  to  heaven.'  '  Arminiaaism  lies 
within  a  bowshot  of  SociniaQism  and  Deism.'  He  pronounced 
his  great  opponent  to  be  *  without  honour,  veracity,  or  justice ; ' 
to  be  '  the  most  rancorous  hater  of  the  Gospel  system  that  ever 
appeared  in  this  land ; '  to  be  *  a  low  and  puny  tadpole  in 
divinity,'  actuated  by  <  Satanic  sbameleBsness  and  Satanic  guilt.' 
In  his  more  charitable  moments  he  contented  himself  with 
what  Robert  Hall  calls  '  presenting  a  prayer  in  the  spirit  of  an 
indictment,'  praying  that '  He  in  whose  bands  the  hearts  of  all 
men  are  may  make  even  this  opposer  of  grace  a  monument  of 
His  Almighty  power  to  save.'  '  Crod  is  witness,'  he  added,  *  how 
earnestly  I  wish  it  may  consist  with  the  Divine  will  to  touch 
the  heart  and  open  the  eyes  of  that  unhappy  man.'  Of  the 
language  of  Bowland  Hill  a  very  short  specimen  will  be  suffi- 
cient. In  a  pamphlet  of  not  more  than  forty  pages  he  calls 
Wesley,  among  other  names, '  a  designing  wolf,' '  a  dealer  in 
stolen  wares,'  *  as  unprincipled  as  a  rook,  and  as  silly  as  a  jack- 
daw ; '  '  a  grey-beaded  enemy  of  all  righteousness,' '  a  wretch, 
guilty  of  '  wilful,  gross,  and  abominable  untruth,'  *  a  venal 
proSigate,' '  a  wicked  slanderer,'  and  '  an  apoatate  miscreant.* 
He  dwells  with  much  more  than  the  zest  of  Lavington  upon 
the  alleged  impurity  of  the  *  Perfectionists,'  describes  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wesley  as  '  a  ragged  legion  of  preaching  barbers,  cob- 
blers, tinkers,  scavengers,  drajrmeu,  and  chimney-sweepers  ;'  and 
declares  that  '  the  sum  and  substance  of  John's  whole  preach- 
ment is  I,  I,  I,  and  my  brother,  my  brother  and  I  have  done 
all  the  work  of  G-od  that  has  been  done  in  these  nations.'  This 
pious  production  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  the  author  con- 
cludes it  in  his  usual  sanctimonious  fashion, '  Yours  sincerely 
for  Christ's  sake.' ' 


flowera  of  thetoric  colled  from  other      iii.  2G5-266. 
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On  the  other  side,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tone  adcqtted 
was  veiy  different.  Wesley  himself  wrote  but  little  in  the 
controversy,  and  that  little  was  written  with  great  moderaticHL 
The  task  of  supporting  the  Anninian  side  was  chie&y  thrown 
upon  Fletcher,  Vicar  of  Madeley,  a  Swiss  naturalised  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  man  of  a  singularly  sweet  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition, and  his  many  writings  against  the  Calvinista,  thou^ 
not  a  little  tedious  to  a  secular  reader,  are  at  least  perfect  mod^ 
of  controversial  amenity  maintained  under  extreme  provo- 
cation.' The  Galvinists,  howarer,  collected  a  loDg  string  of 
violent  and  abusive  expressions  which  the  two  Wesleys  bad  tt 
an  earlier  period  hurled  against  their  party,  and  after  the  death 
of  Toplady  they  accused  Wesley  of  having  publicly  asserted 
that  Toplady  died  blaspheming,  and  in  the  honor  of  despair, 
and  when  the  gross  and  glaring  falsehood  of  this  assertion  was 
conclusively  proved,  of  having  kept  a  perfect  silence,  and  re- 
fused to  write  a  single  line  either  denying  the  report  of  what 
be  had  said  or  expressing  regret  fur  the  calumny  which  on  bis 
authority  had  been  sedulously  propagated  tbrougb  the  sect.* 
But  with  all  its  divisions  and  defects  the  movement  wag 
■  unquestionably  effecting  a  great  moral  revolution  in  England. 
It  was  essentially  a  papular  movement,  exercising  its  deepest 
influence  over  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Some  of  its 
leaders  were  men  of  real  genius,  but  in  geneial  the  Methodist 
teacher  bad  little  sympathy  with  the  more  educated  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  To  an  ordinarily  cultivated  mind  there 
was  something  extremely  repulsive  in  his  tears  and  groans  and 
amorous  ejaculations,  in  the  coarse  anthropomorphic  &miliarity 
and  the  unwavering  dogmatism  with  which  he  dealt  with  the  most 
sacred  subjects,  in  the  naiTOwness  of  his  theory  of  life  and  his 

■  He  has  tiiouclf  mado  a  carions  the  other  side  (p.  121). 
c&tBlogne  ci[  the  abusive  epithets  *  See  the  paxticnlars  of  this  rtrj 
Bowtand  Hill  heaped  upon  him.  Hee  gjave  accusation  in  the  Life  preGied 
ia  Flclchct'a  M'orki  'Tlio  Fourth  lo  Topladf  a  Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  122-13S 
Checic  to  AnIinomianisTn.'  In  Rid-  Nothing  coald  he  more  concliuiTa 
ne^'s  Life  of  Smr^nit  Hill,  there  is  than  Sir  Bich&rd  Hill's  letter  de- 
an edifyiD^  collection  of  the  terms  Kribiiig  the  perfect  and  suntly  peau 
emplojed  by  some  of  the  leaders  on  of  Toplady's  deathbed. 
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utter  insensibilit;  to  many  of  the  influenceg  that  expand  and 
embellish  it,  in  the  mingled  credulity  and  self-confidence  with 
which  he  im^ned  that  the  whole  course  of  aature  was  altered 
for  his  convenience.  But  the  very  qualities  that  impaired  hie 
influence  in  one  sphere  enhanced  it  in  another.  His  impas- 
sioned prayers  and  exhortations  stirred  the  hearts  of  multitudes 
whom  a  more  decorous  teaching  had  left  absolutely  callous.  The 
supernatural  atmosphere  of  miracles,  judgments,  and  inspira- 
tions, in  which  he  moved,  invested  the  most  prosaic  life  with 
a  halo  of  romance.  The  doctrines  he  taught,  the  theory  of  life 
ho  enforced,  proved  themselves  capable  of  arousing  in  great 
niasses  of  men  an  enthusiasm  of  piety  which  wag  hardly  sur- 
passed in  the  first  days  of  Christianity,  of  eradicating  inveterate 
vice,  of  fixing  and  directing  impulsive  and  tempestuous  natures 
that  were  rapidly  hastening  towards  the  abyss.  Out  of  the 
profligate  slave-dealer,  John  Xewton,  Methodism  formed  one  of 
the  purest  and  moat  unselfish  of  saints.  It  taught  criminals  in 
Kewgate  to  mount  the  gallows  in  an  ecstasy  of  rapturous  devo- 
tion.' It  planted  a  fervid  and  enduring  religious  sentiment  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  brutal  and  most  neglected  portions  of  the 
population,  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  vices  or  its  defects,  it . 
tmdoubtedly  emancipated  great  numbers  from  the  fear  of  death,  '' 
and  imparted  a  warmer  tone  to  the  devotion  and  a  greater  energy 
to  the  philanthropy  of  every  denomination  both  in  England  and 
the  Colonies. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  successive  stages  of  its  progress. 
The  colonial  work  devolved  chiefly  on  Whitefield,  who,  in  his 
many  expeditions  to  Georgia  revived  something  of  the  old  spirit 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  whose  influence  has  always  reigned 
Bupreme  among  the  American  Methodists.  America,  "Whitefield 
regarded  with  a  peculiar  fondness ;  he  became  a  fervent  advocate 
of  its  independence,  and  he  at  last  leit  his  bones  in  its  soil. 

'  See  ft  coiioDs  and  not  altogether  Jour/iat,  ms.    Horace  WaJpole  baa 

edifying  account,  of  tbe  saintly  de-  noticed  the  Bympathy  of  Wbitefield 

meftnoni  of  the  criminala  going  to  for    criminals.    M»wuir»   ^    Qtarga 

eieonUoD  in  Newgate,  in  Wesley's  III.  iii.  103. 
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The  clergy  in  the  colony  were  &t  more  &ToaTabIe  to  the  move- 
ment than  those  in   England ;  but,  in  the  perhaps  somewhat 
partial  judgment  of  Wesley,  the  impression  made  upon  the 
,       people  was  more  transient.'     This  judgment,  however,  wbb  not 
I  ^  justified  by  the  event.    Methodism  in  America  grew  and  flonr- 
j     iahed  beyond  all  ita  rivals,  and  it  is  now  the  largest  religiotu 
I  I  body  in  that  great  country,  which  is  destined  to  be  the  most 
important  centre  of  the  English  race.     The  great  part  which 
the  Evangelical  party  took  in  abolishing  the  slave  trade  will 
J  be  shown  in   a  futiu«  chapter,  but  on  this  subject  the  early 
Methodists  were  profoundly  divided.     Wesley  was  one  of  the 
y       earliest  and  gtrongest  opponents  of  slavery,  and  the  last  letter 
■  he   ever  wrote  was  to  Wilberforce   encouraging   bim   in   his 
crusade.'     Whitefield,  on  the  other  hand,  as  strongly  advocated 
/  slavery.     His  influence  contributed  largely  to  its  introduction 
into  Georgia.     He  purchased  for  his  orphanage  in  Georgia  a 
plantation  which  contained  at  the  time  of  big  death  no  less 
than  seventy-five  slaves  ; '  both  Hervey  and  Lady  Huntingdon 
sent  him   donations   for  the   special   purpose   of   purchasing 
negroes ;  *  and  Newton,  though  be  afterwards  condemned  the 
slave  trade,  declares  that  he  never  'knew  sweeter   or   more 
frequent  hours  of  divine   communion'  than  in  bis  last  two 
voyages  as  a  slave-dealer  to   Guinea.*     Whitefield,  however, 
devoted  himself  with  praiseworthy  energy  to  the  conversion 
of  the   negroes,  and  Methodism  speedily  acquired  that  firm 
bold  on  the  negro  mind,  which  it  has  never  lost.     Watts's 
hymns  produced  a  special  enthusiasm   among  the   converted 
slaves,  and   the   missionaries   noted  with   surprise   their   fine 
ear   for  music,  and  the  ecstatic   delight  into  which  it  threw 
them.' 

In  England,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  brutal  scenes  of  violence 
occurred  amoug  the  miners  of  Staffordshire  and  Cornwall,  but 

'  See  a  remarkable    passage    in  •  Tyerman's  Orford  WHhoditti,  pL 

Wesley's  Jimrnai,  March  1753.  277.    J^fe  of  the  Cminteu  i^  Huntiat- 

•  Tyerman's  Wairg,  iii.  650.  den,  ii.  264-266. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  132.     Tyccman's  Lift  of  '  Cecil'B  Life  of  Xetrton,  p.  104. 
Wkitsjield,  ii.  169,  206-6,  372,                        •  Weslej's  J<na-nal,  1766,  176B. 
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their  uDtaught  and  passionate  natures  soon  felt  the  attraction  of 
Methodism ;  and,  before  the  close  of  his  career,  Wesley  preached 
to  overflowing  multitudes,  and  amid  perfect  silence,  at  Wednes- 
hury,  Newcastle,  Solton,  Wigan,  and  St.  Tves,  Early  in  the 
present  century  a  severe  censor  of  the  Methodists  acknowledged 
that  '  all  mines  and  subterraneous  places  belonged  to  them.' ' 
In  general  in  England  the  preachers  made  least  impression  in  | 
the  agricultural  dietricts,  and  were  most  favourably  received  in 
the  seaport  towns.  Liverpool,  especially,  welcomed  them. 
Wesley  describes  it  as  'one  of  the  neatest,  best  built  towns  in 
England,  full  twice  as  large  as  Chester,'  and  likely  in  another 
forty  years  to  become  almost  the  equal  of  Bristol ;  and  he  tells 
us  that  its  inhabitants  were  distinguished  for  their  courtesy  to 
those  who  lived  among  them,  whether  they  were  Jews,  or 
Catholics,  or  Methodists.* 

In  Wales  Methodism  became  completely  triumphant,  but  it 
triumphed  only  after  a  long  and  fierce  struggle,  attended  with 
many  striking  and  instructive  incidents.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Principality  was  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  and  general  religious  languor.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
lower  orders  could  read,  and  hardly  any  serious  efforts  were  made 
to  meet  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  language.  'In  many 
churches,'  according  to  the  testimony  of  Howell  Harris,  '  there 
was  no  sermon  for  months  together ;  in  some  places  nothing  but. 
a  learned  English  discourse  to  an  illiterate  Welsh  congregation.' 
The  gentry  very  generally  abstained  from  church,  and  all  classes 
were  accustomed  to  spend  Sunday  afternoon  in  wrestling,  danc- 
ing, playing  on  the  harp,  and  other  amusements  equally  heinous 
to  a  Methodist  mind.  Wesley  pronounced  the  people  to  be  '  as 
little  versed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  as  a  Creek  or 
Cherokee  Indian.'  They  were  passionately  musical,  passionately 
wedded  to  tradition,  and,  like  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  they 
preserved  many  relics  of  Catholicism,  and  even  of  Paganism. 
They  crossed  themselves  in  sign  of  horror ;  they  blessed  their 
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beds  in  the  name  of  the  four  Evangelists.  When  a  dead  man 
was  lowered  into  the  grave,  his  relations  knelt  upon  its  border 
and  prayed  that  he  might  soon  reach  heaven.  Many  poetic 
legends  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
were  looked  upon  as  almost  as  sacred  as  Scripture.  Though 
I  now  the  very  stronghold  of  Dissent,  Wales  was  then  almost 
wholly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Church.  According  to  the 
largest  estimate  all  the  Nonconformists  together  did  not  form 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  population.  In  the  soutii,  it  is 
true,  there  were  many  small  congregations,  and  some  zealous 
ministers,  whose  names  have  been  carefolly  preserved,  and  whose 
importance  has  been  probably  somewhat  magnified  by  the  his- 
torians of  Nonconformity.  North  Wales  was  almost  wholly 
Anglican,  and  in  173S  it  contained  only  ten,  according  to  an- 
other account  only  six,  congregations  of  Dissenters,  most  of 
them  very  small.  In  Wales,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
Arminian  opinions  had  made  much  progress,  and  a  great  con- 
troversy arose,  chieSy  among  the  Nonconformists,  between  the 
Arminians  and  the  Calvinists  in  1720.  In  general,  however,  an 
extreme  doctrinal  and  religious  apathy  prevailed,  and  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  morals  appears  to  have  been  very  lax. 

No  people,  however,  from  their  excitable,  and  at  the  same 
time  poetic,  temperament,  were  more  fitted  for  a  religious  re- 
vival than  the  Welsh,  and  their  evangelists  arose  from  amoDg 
themselves  at  a  time  when  tliu  Jlotliodist  movement  was  yet 
imborn.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  {^eatest,  of  these  was 
fipffin.  ^"""fi,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Cinuch,  who  was 
Iwru  in  1684,  and  who  received  priest's  ordi-rs  in  1709,  He 
appears  to  liave  been  a  man  of  the  same  type  as  the  chief 
Methodist  preachers  of  the  next  generation  -  a  man  of  great 
popular  eloquence,  of  admirable  singleness  of  purpose,  and  of 
a  zeal  which  was  far  too  fiery  to  respect  the  discipline  of  hit 
Church.  He  preached  in  the  open  air,  itinerated,  denoiniced 
fairs  and  wakes,  was  repeatedly  arraigned  before  ecclesiastical 
courts  for  infractions  of  canonical  discipline,  and  created  a  wide- 
spread religious  excitement  throughout  the  Principality.     His 
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pedal  title,  however,  to  the  recollection  of  posterity  is  the 
ystem  of  'circulating  schools.'  which  he  deviBed,  and  which 
onns  one  of  the  very  few  important  steps  in  religious  education 
hat  were  taken  in  the  empire  during  the  early  Hanoverian 
leriod.  These  schools  were  originated  in  1730,  and  were  in-  ^ 
ended  chiefly  to  dispel  the  gross  religious  ignorance  that  was 
irevalent  among  adults  by  the  formation  of  a  body  of  school- 
aasters,  who  went  from  village  to  village  teaching  the  people 
o  read  the  Bible  in  Welsh,  catechising  them  and  instructing 
hem  in  psalmody.  The  funds  for  their  support  were  chiefly 
ierived  from  the  collections  at  the  sacrament.  A  seminary  was 
rected  for  the  instruction  of  the  teachers ;  and  the  Society  for  ^ 
he  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  warmly  supported  the 
sheme,  which  soon  attained  very  considerable  dimensions.  In 
en  years,  more  than  100  scliools  were  established  in  Wales,  and 
everal  thousands  of  scholars  were  under  instmction.  Twenty 
ears  later,  as  many  as  10,000  scholars  were  taught  in  a  single 
ear.  The  schools  continued  steadily  to  multiply  till  1779,' 
rhen  they  were  suspended  in  consequence  of  a  lawsuit  about 
3me  property  which  bad  been  bequeathed  to  them,  and  th^ 
■ere  not  revived  till  1809. 

Griffith  Jones  died  in  1761.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  better 
nown  Welsh  revivalist  was  Howell  HarriSj  who  began  to  »^ 
reach  about  1736.  He  was  a  young,  halSinstructed  layman, 
elonging  to  the  Established  Church,  who  had  passed  in  silence 
hrough  severe  religious  struggles,  and  whose  fiery  nature  waa 
t  last  fully  kindled  by  a  few  chance  words  in  a  sermon  by  his  ■ 
icar.  He  went  to  Oxford,  but  left  after  a  single  term,  wearied, 
s  he  said,  with  'the  irregularities  and  the  wickedness  that 
unounded  him ; '  and  from  that  time  he  devoted  his  whole  life 
y  the  religious  instruction  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  equally 
ithout  fear  and  without  discretion,  and  he  began,  without  any- 
oe  to  support  or  to  encourage  him,  to  itinerate  through  Wales, 
reaching  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  terrors  of 
ell,  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  national  amusements.  He  preached 
ithout  any  premeditation,  usually  three  or  four,  sometimes  five 
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or  aix  times  a  day.  A  letter  from  Whitofield,  in  1738,  warmly 
encouraged  him,  and  lie  aftenvards  acted  in  full  harmony  with 
the  MethodietB.  He  seems  to  have  given  great  provocation,  and 
he  certainly  met  with  extreme  hostility.  He  made  it  his  qtedol 
mission  to  inveigh  against  public  amusements,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion during  the  races  at  Monmouth,  when  the  ladies  and  genUe- 
men  of  the  county  were  dining  together  in  the  town  hall  under 
the  presidence  of  a  Duke,  Howell  Harris  mounted  a  table,  which 
was  placed  against  the  window  of  the  room  where  they  were  as- 
sembled, and  poured  forth  a  fierce  denmiciation  of  the  sinfulness 
of  bis  auditors.  The  people  and  clergy  were  furious  against 
him.  I  have  already  noticed  how  Seward,  who  was  one  ot  hia 
companions,  was  killed  by  the  mob.  On  one  occasion  a  pistol  was 
fired  at  Howell  Harris.  On  another,  he  was  beaten  almost  to 
death ;  again  and  again  he  was  stoned,  with  such  fury  that  his 
escape  appeared  all  but  miraculous.  He  was  repeatedly  denounced 
from  the  pulpit.  One  clergyman  was  seen  distributing  intoxi- 
cating liquors  among  the  mob  in  order  to  excite  them.  Another, 
who  held  no  less  a  position  than  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  Bangor,  stirred  up  whole  districts  against  him.  Women  in 
his  congre^tion  were  stripped  naked.  Men  were  seized  by  the 
press-gang,  and  some  of  his  coadjutors  had  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
But  if  he  met  with  great  opposition,  Harris  met  also  with 
passionate  adherents.  He  preached  everywhere  to  immenee 
crowds,  and  created  in  most  parts  of  Wales  religious  societies, 
like  those  which  had  been  founded  so  abundantly  in  England  st 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Public  diversions  were  suspended, 
the  churches  crowded,  and  family  prayers,  after  a  long  desuetude, 
renewed.  Though  repeatedly  refused  ordination  in  the  Churdi 
'  of  England,  he  always  remained  attached  to  it,  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  career  he  made  special  efforts  to  draw  the  Noncoa-  ' 
formists  into  its  pale.  In  1759,  when  there  was  a  fear  of  in- 
vasion, he  joined  the  BrecoDBhire  Militia,  and  aflerw&rdi 
preached  much  in  regimentals. 

Both  l\'hitefield  and  Wesley  passed  frequently  throogh 
Wales  and  preached  with  great  effect,  but  they  had  uaturallj 
less  influence  ftian.  ftiMsft  ■^Vq  caiii.  «&&x<»»,  "Ooa  T>R.<^^^^«  (a 
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their  native  tongiie.  It  was  in  Wales  that  Lady  Himtingdon 
eetablished  her  missionary  college,  aod  the  Calvinistic  type  of 
Methodism  took  the  deepest  root  in  the  Principality.  In 
1742,  Howell  Harris  wrote  to  Whitefield  that  there  were  then 
to  his  knowledge  ten  '  awakened '  clergymen,  and  the  number 
rapidly  multiplied.  Amon;^  others  a  curate  of  the  Estahlisb- 
ment,  named  Daniel  Rowlands,  who  had  b^uu  his  career 
almost  at  the  same  time  as  Howell  Harris,  obtained  an  extra- 
ordinary popularity  and  influence ;  he  is  said  to  have  some- 
times administered  the  sacrament  on  a  single  occasion  to  more 
than  2,000  communicants,  and  the  Folly  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  in  withdrawing  from  him  hia  licence  on  account  of  his 
itinerancy,  was  one  of  the  causes  that  contributed  most  power- 
fully to  precipitate  Wales  into  Nonconformity.'  The  excitable 
Welsh  natures  were  often  thrown  by  the  new  style  of  preaching 
into  the  wildest  delirium.  Strong  men  screamed  and  fainted 
under  the  preaching  of  Howell  Harris.  Rowlands,  on  one 
occasion,  preached  for  no  less  than  six  hours  without  intermis- 
sion, to  a  spell-bound  multitude.  A  sermon  of  a  preacher 
named  Morris,on  the  last  judgment,  is  said  to  have  created  such 
a  panic  that  numbers  rushed  wildly  through  the  streets,  ima- 
gining that  the  last  day  had  arrived.'  But  the  most  curious 
form  which  this  fanaticism  assumed  was  the  sect  of  the 
Jumpers,  who  were  accustomed  to  work  themselves  into  a  kind 
of  religious  madness  and  bound  to  and  fro  for  hours  during 
Divine  worship. 

The  change  which  was  effected  by  the  Methodist  and  Evan- 
gelical preaching  in  Wales  had  ultimately  the  very  important 
effect  of  detaching  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  from  the 
Established  Church.  The  Dissenters  from  the  beginning  wel- 
comed, while  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  opposed,  the  new  doctrines^ 
and  the  advance  of  Nonconformity  was,  in  consequence,  steady 

•  Bee  the  interesting   sketch  of  Nonconformily  are  collected  in  Bees' 

Borland's  life,  in  Ryle'a   Chritlian  ^oKoanfin-Btity  «n  Waltt. 

Laaden  <!f  the  LaH  Century.    Many  *  Rees'  mtt.  (jf  Xonom^armUf  m 

ttatiaticB  of  the  progress  of  Wel^  Walei,  p.  in. 
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and  rapid.  The  complete  Beverance  of  the  CalTinistic  Method- 
ists from  the  Church  took  place  in  1811,  and  the  number  of 
Nonconformist  congregationa  in  Wales,  which  in  1 742  waa  only 
105,  amounted  in  1861  to  2,927.' 

Scotland  the  Methodist  movement  waa  much  less  im- 
portant than  in  other  parts  of  the  ishind.  It  had  not  there  to 
dispel  the  eame  ignorance  or  the  same  apathy,  and  it  found  a 
people  accostomed  to  a  higher  standard  of  dogmatic  preacluDg 
than  in  England.  Wbitefield  first  visited  Scotiand  in  1741,  at 
the  invitation  of  Balph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  ttie  two  leaden 
of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  and  they  hoped  that  he  would  coo- 
fine  his  exertions  solely  to  their  small  schigmatic  bodj.  White- 
field,  however,  whose  one  object  was  to  teach  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  truth  to  all  who  would  hear  him,  speedily  quarrelled 
with  the  Erskines.  Tbey  found  that  he  was  very  indifferent 
to  that  '  Solemn  League  and  Covenant '  which  they  esteemed 
the  most  valuable  of  human  documents,  and  to  that  question 
of  Church  patronage  which  they  regarded  as  transcendently 
important;  and  they  saw  with  indignation  that  his  preaching 
in  connection  with  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  tended 
rather  to  strengthen  than  to  weaken  the  body  from  which  they 
had  seceded.  Their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  The  lan- 
guage of  grave,  sanctimonious  flattery,  the  professions  of  a  mote 
than  worldly  affection,  were  at  once  changed  for  a  torrent  of 
the  fiercest  abuse.  The  conduct  of  tJie  English  miBsionaiy  was 
pronounced  scandalous,  and  bis  success  diabolicaL  He  was 
represented  as  '  roaming  about  far  and  near,  casting  forth  floods 
of  doctrine  calculated  for  transmitting  devils  into  the  hearts  of 
men.'  A  public  fast  was  appointed  in  atonement  for  '  the  fond 
reception  given  to  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  notwithstanding  it 
is  notoriously  known  that  he  has  sworn  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
abjured  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  endeavours  by  his 

'f'^'Reta' nut.  Bf  Nonconformity  Griffith  Jones  in  Middleton'a   Bie- 

inWaUi.    The  Autobiography  of  Ho-  graphia  Eeaagelica.     Philip's  Zi/«^ 

well  Harris  (reprinted  in  Jackson's  Wliitejield,    pp.   111-132,      Sidney'i 

Chrittian  BwgraphieB).    I*dy  Hun-  U/e  of  Sewiand  MO,  pp.  116-117. 
tingdon's  Memoirt.     Tbe    Life    o( 
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lax  toleration  principles  to  pull  down  the  hedges  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline  which  the  Lord  hath  planted  about  his 
vineyard  in  this  land  ; '  and  a  '  Declaration,  Protestation,  and 
Testimony  of  the  sufiering  remnant  of  the  anti-Fopisb,  anti- 
Lutheran,  anti-Frelatic,  anti-Whitefieldian,  anti-Erastian,  anti- 
Sectarian  true  Presbyterian  Cburcb  of  Scotland,'  was  issued, 
in  which  all  the  epithets  of  theological  vituperation  were 
burled  upon  Whitefield,  and  upon  the  *  diabolical  delusion '  that 
led  so  many  to  crowd  to.  his  sermons.'  Whitefield  met  the 
storm  with  an  admirable  good  humour,  and  was  not  betrayed 
into  a  single  offensive  expression.  His  preaching  at  Cambue- 
lang  produced  a  great  revival,  accompanied  by  all  the  hysterical 
phenomena  that  were  so  common  in  England,  and  at  a  later 
period  his  preaching  at  Edinburgh  is  said  to  have  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  checking  the  gpvwth  of  the  '  Moderate' 
party,  whose  large  and  tolerant  views  were  gradually  mitigating 
that  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  fanaticism  which  had  made 
the  Scotch  Kirk  notorious  in  Europe.*  But  on  the  whole  /  , 
Methodism  took  no  deep  root  in  Scotland.  As  might  have  ' 
been  expected  from  bis  Calvinism,  Whitefield  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  Wesley.  In  bis  excursions  to  Scotland,  Wesley, 
indeed,  was  everywhere  received  with  a  decorum,  a  courtec^, 
and  a  propriety  that  he  rarely  found  in  England  or  Wales,  but 
no  extraordinary  consequences  followed  bis  preaching,  and  he 
complained  bitterly  of  the  coldness  and  insensibility  of  the 
people.*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  still  a  boy,  heard  him  preach  i 
in  Scotland,  and  he  observes  that  his  style  was  too  colloquial  for  ' 
the  Scotch  taste. 

Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  a  soil  pre-eminently  '  / 
suited  for  his  seed.     There  were  riots,  it  is  true,  in  Cork  and 
Kilkenny,  and  in  the  former  town  the  magistrates  showed  them- 
selves bitterly  hostile  to  the  Methodists ;  a  Methodist  chapel 
was  wrecked  in  Dublin,  and  Joseph  Healy,  one   of  Wesley's 

■  See  the  very  coiiauB  ooUection  >  Philip's   Life  t^   Whitejuld,  p 

of  docmneDts  in   Tyernian's   L^t  i^      219, 
Vmt^ii,  i.  609-eit;  ii.  10-11.  •  Journal,  1TC6, 1767. 
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itinerants,  was  ceaily  killed  at  Athlone ;  but  for  the  moat 
part  Wesley  met  with  little  real  opposition  dnring  his  many 
joomeyB  through  that  cotmtry,  and  he  has  leit  the  most  em- 
phatic testimoDj  to  the  taannei  in  whi(^  he  was  receired. 

*  The  people  in  general,'  he  said,  *  are  of  a  more  teachable  spirit 
than  in  most  parts  of  England.'  '  So  civil  a  people  as  the  Irish 
I  never  saw,  either  in  Europe  or  America.'  *  If  my  brother  and 
I  could  have  been  here  [at  Dublin]  for  a  few  months,  I  question 
if  there  might  not  have  been  a  larger  society  here  than  eveo  is 
London.'  *  So  general  a  drawing  I  have  never  known  among 
any  people,  bo  that  as  yet  none  even  seems  to  oppose  the  truth.* 

*  What  a  nation  is  this  I  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  (except 
a  few  of  the  great  vulgar)  not  only  patiently  but  gladly  suffer 

'  the  word  of  exhortation.'  *  I  have  not  seen  in  all  the  world  a 
people  so  ea^  to  be  persuaded  as  the  Irish.' '  During  many 
successive  years  he  preached  in  the  streets  and  public  market- 
places to  vast  and  sympathising  congregations,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Catholics,  who  thronged  to  hear  him,  io  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  priests.  But  while  speaking  veij  warmly  of  the 
amiable  qualities  of  the  Irish  people,  he  lamented  the  earless- 
nesB  and  instability  of  the  national  character  and  the  religious 
ignorance  prevailing  among  them,  and  he  complained  that  the 
condition  of  the  societies  fluctuated  violently  &om  year  to  year. 
The  opinion  of  so  great  a  master  of  the  art  of  government  con- 
cerning the  proper  method  of  ruling  Ireland  is  well  worthy  of 
quotation.  '  Nothing  is  wantii^  here  but  a  rigorous  disciphne, 
which  is  more  needful  in  this  than  in  any  other  nation,  the 
people  in  general  being  so  soft  and  delicate  that  the  least  slack- 
ness utterly  destroys  them.'  * 

Wesley  passed  through  most  parts  of  Ireland  at  a  time  when 
the  Whiteboy  outrages  were  at  their  height,  but  yet  his  sym- 
pathies remained  strongly  in  favour  of  the  lower  classes.  '  The 
poor  in  Ireland,'  he  wrote,  '  in  general  are  well  behaved ;  all 
the  ill-breeding  is  amoug  well-dressed  people.'  *     He  speaks  on 

•  Ibid.  1768. 
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one  occasion  of  some  boiaterouB  young  officers  as  the  '  only  wild 
Irish  *  be  had  encountered,  and  he  ceuBures  in  strong  terms 
the  conduct  of  *  the  gentry,  who  are  continually  driving  away 
hundreds,  yea  thousands,  of  those  that  remain,  by  throwing 
such  quantities  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  which  leaves  them 
neither  business  nor  food.' '  The  foreign  element  was  still  very 
distinct.  Wesley  more  than  once  attended  the  French  service 
at  Portarlington,  there  being  still  no  English  service  in  that 
town,*  and  he  mentions  the  surprise  of  the  French  prisoners 
at  finding  in  Dublin  as  good  French  spoken  as  tbey  could 
have  heard  in  Paris.'  To  the  south  of  Limerick  he  found 
four  villages  still  inhabited  by  the  children  of  the  German 
Palatines,  who  came  over  under  Queen  Anne.  Having  no 
minister  among  them,  they  had  sunk  into  complete  religious 
lethargy ;  but  a  revival  took  place  under  the  preaching  of  the 
new  evangelists,  and  the  sobriety,  honesty,  and  devotion  of  the 
German  colonists  distinguished  them  greatly  from  the  wild 
population  around  them.  A  few  years  later  Wesley  found  them 
rapidly  dwindling,  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  their  landlords 
making  it  impossible  for  them,  with  all  their  diligence  and 
frugality,  to  obtain  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Some  went 
to  America,  others  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  kingdom, 
and  only  a  small  remnant  remained  in  their  old  homes.* 

Protestantism,  he  noticed,  was  making  little  or  no  progress, 
'  At  least  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  native  Irish  remain  in 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  The  Protestants,  whether  in 
Dublin  or  elsewhere,  are  almost  all  transplanted  lately  from 
England ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  those  who  are  bom  Papists 
generally  live  and  die  such,  when  the  Protestants  can  find  no 
better  ways  to  convert  them  than  penal  laws  and  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment." His  journals  can  hardly,  however,  be  said  to  give  a  very 
un&vourable  picture  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  in 
JDreland.     He  repeatedly  chronicles  the  impressive  sermons  he 

'  Jmirnal.l'JeO. 

'  Ibid.  IT50. 
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had  heard  in  the  pariah  churches,  commends  the  efforts  of  the 
Archbiehop  of  Dublin  to  spread  reIig;ious  books  among  the  poor 
of  Dublin,  and  acknowledges  the  sympathy  he  had  Boet  iriUi 
from  more  than  one  biehop.  He  notices  the  prevailing  custom 
of  beginning  the  morning  service  at  midday  vhai  the  mfHiung 
had  terminated,  and  also  the  scandalous  neglect  into  whidi 
Iriah  churchyards  were  suffered  to  fall,  and  like  most  modem 
travellers  he  was  impressed  vith  the  marked  contrast  in  material 
civilisation  between  Ulster  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  opulence  and  architectural  beauty  of  Belfast,  which  was 
then  a  town  of  about  30,000  inhabitants. 

In  several  cases  he  met  with  bitter  opposition  fi-<»a  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  but  on  the  whole  that  oj^wsittOQ 
appears  to  have  been  less  general  than  in  England,  and  Wesley 
severely  censures  the  tendency  of  bis  own  foUowera  in  Ireland 
towards  Dissent,  and  the  invectives  of  Methodist  preacheis  against 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment.  But  though  a  Dissenting  body 
which  now  numbers  nearly  50.000  souls  was  created,  the  moit 
'  important  work  of  the  Metbodist  revival  in  Ireland  was  its  in- 
direct influence  ou  the  Protestant  Episcopalians.  That  influence, 
it  is  true,  was  not  very  seriously  felt  till  alter  the  death  of  Wesley.' 
The  Irish  Church  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  singularly  tolerant  and  undogmatic,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  ceutury  that  the  Evangelical  teach- 
ing acquired  an  ascendency.  Political  causes,  which  had  revived 
the  waning  antagonism  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  pre- 
disposed the  former  in  &vour  of  a  theology  which  was  intensely 
anti-Catholic ;  and  the  Irish  Establishment  became  by  &r  the 
most  Evangelical  section  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  Ireland 
as  elsewhere,  the  Evangelical  movement  produced  many  forms 
of  charity,  many  holy  lives,  and  many  peaceful  and  triumphant 
deaths,  but  its  general  effects  were,  I  think,  very  mixed. 
Stimulating  the  spirit  of  proselytism  and  deepening  religious 

'  A  gnat    deal    of    infornilltioD      found  in  the  Zi/e  iif  He  GiuHteit  tf 
about  the  eailr  history  al  the  Evan-       Huntingdon. 
gelicol  movemeat  in  Ireland  will  be 
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animosities,  it  has  added  greatly  to  the  oocial  and  political 
divisions  of  the  nation,  and  its  intellectual  influence  on  the  Pro- 
testants has  been  extremely  prejadicial.  The  popular  preacher 
has  become  the  intellectual  ideal,  and  the  weakest  form  of  reli- 
'  gious  literature  almost  the  sole  reading  of  large  classes.  Serious 
study  and  temperate  and  impartial  thinking  have  been  discou- 
raged, and  a  taste  for  empty  and  tawdry  declamation,  for  false 
e^itiment,  and  for  confident  and  unsupported  assertion  has  been 
proportionately  increased. 

The  Evangelical  movement  not  only  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  empire:  it  also  more  or  less  permeated  every  section  of 
society.  The  school  at  Kingswood  was  not  a  hopeful  experiment, 
but  Methodism  had  idtimately  a  deep  influence  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  Bowland  Hill  wrote  hymns  for  children, 
which  Cowper  revised,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  i^ 
century  the  followers  of  Wesley  bore  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  great  movement  for  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools. 
The  Methodists  appear  to  have  preached  especially  to  children, 
on  whose  weak  nerves  their  highly-coloured  sermons  often  exer- 
cised a  terrible  influence.  Many  were  thrown  into  convulsive 
paro:^m8  of  agony ;  many  others  died  in  ecstasies  of  devotion ; 
and  Wesley  speaks  of  great  numbers  '  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen '  who  were  deeply  affected  with  religion,  and 
whose  piety  had  no  small  influence  upon  their  parents.  Having 
described,  among  other  cases,  a  remarkable  revival  among 
children  at  Stockton- upon-Tees  in  1784,  he  adds,  '  Is  not  this 
a  new  thing  in  the  earth  ?  God  begins  bis  work  in  children. 
Thus  it  has  been  also  in  Cornwall,  Manchester,  and  Epwortb. 
Thus  the  flame  spreads  to  those  of  riper  years.' ' 

Methodism  also  gradually  acquired  many  disciples  in  the 
army.  Whitefleld  himself,  in  1745,  preached  at  Boston  to  the 
colonial  troops,  who  were  about  to  set  out  for  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  and  the  malevolence  with  which  the  press- 
gangs  singled  out  itinerant  Methodists  as  their  special  victims 
Bosttered  the  seeds  of  religious  revival  through  the  regular 
'  Journal,  ITS4. 
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forces.'  It  may  be  first  traced  in  tbe  army  of  Flanders 
in  1744,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  when  a  small 
society,  numbering  at  first  three,  then  twelve,  and  soon  after, 
more  than  200  persons  was  formed  among  the  regiments 
at  Ghent,  and  Wesley  has  preserved  several  letters  from  the 
soldiers,  whiob  throw  a  novel  and  attractive  light  over  the  cam- 
paign. One  of  tbe  soldiers  was  accustomed  to  preach  in  the 
open  air,  near  the  camp  at  Ask.  His  congr^tion  oftoi  num- 
bered  more  than  1,000 ;  many  of  tbe  officers  attended,  and  he 
sometimes  preached  tbirty-five  times  in  seven  days.  The  society 
had  its  stated  hours  of  meeting,  and  commonly  two  whole  nigbta 
in  every  week  were  passed  in  devotion ;  two  small  tabemades 
were  built  in  the  camp  near  Brussels,  and  rooms  were  hired  at 
Bruges  and  at  Ghent.  One  of  tbe  leading  Methodists  dated  his 
conversion  from  tbe  battle  of  Dettingen,  when  tbe  balls  were 
raining  around  him,  and  he  ended  his  career  at  Fontenoy,  where 
he  was  seen  by  one  of  his  companions  laid  across  a  cannon,  both 
his  legs  having  been  taken  off  by  a  chain-sbot,  praising  God 
and  exhorting  those  about  him  with  his  last  breath.'  It  was  id 
order  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  class  of  converts  that  the 
Methodists  established  their  first  Bible  society,  *  tbe  Naval  and 
-    Military.' 

I  /  Among  the  students  of  the  universities  the  same  spirit  ap- 
/  ( peared.  Oxford,  though  it  had  been  the  cradle,  was  the  most 
virulent  opponent  of  J^Iethodism.  In  1740,  a  student  named 
Graves  was  compelled,  in  order  to  obtain  his  testimonial,  to  sign 
a  paper  formally  renotmcing  *  the  modem  practice  and  principles 
of  the  persons  commonly  called  Methodists.'  *  In  1 757  Romaine 
was  excluded  from  tbe  university  pulpit  for  having  preached 
two  sermons  containing  what  would  now  be  called  the  Evan- 
gelical commonplaces  about  justification  by  faitb  and  the  im- 
perfection of  our  best  works.      In  1768  the  Vice-chancellor 

'  Tyerman's  Life  of  WhiUfield.  \\.      Hngdon.  i.  S3-S*. 
106,  IBO.  '  Seo  Wedgwood's  H«fcj,  p.  (93. 
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eoqielled  six  Methodist  students  from  St.  Edmund's  Hall.  Three 
of  them,  it  is  true,  were  uneducated  tradesmen,  who  had  come 
to  the  university  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  holy  orders, 
and  who  were  pronounced  to  be  still  ^  wholly  illiterate  and  inca- 
pable of  doing  the  statutable  exercises  of  the  Hall,'  but  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  their  ignorance  would  have  led  to  their 
expulsion  if  it  had  not  been  connected  with  strong  Evangelical 
principles.  The  other  three  cases  were  especially  scandalous. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  the  students  were  idle,  incompetent, 
or  insubordinate.  They  had  taken  part  in  prayer-meetings  in 
private  houses  or  bams,  but  had  immediately  desisted  from  this 
practice  on  being  informed  that  it  was  displeasing  to  those  in 
authority,  had  promised  to  abstain  from  them  for  the  future,  and 
had  actually  done  so  for  several  months  before  their  expulsion. 
They  were  expelled  from  the  university,  and  their  prospects  in  life 
seriously  impaired,  chiefly  because  they  had  taken  part  in  these 
meetings,  which  the  authorities  pronounced  to  be  illegal  conven- 
ticles, and  because  they  professed  the  doctrines  ^  that  faith  with- 
out works  is  the  sole  condition  of  justification;  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  works ;  that  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit  is 
to  be  waited  for ;  that  the  Spirit  of  God  works  irresistibly,  and 
that  once  a  child  of  God  is  always  a  child  of  God.'  They  care- 
fully guarded  these  doctrines  in  their  explanations  from  every 
tendency  towards  Antinomianism,  and  they  were  expelled  at 
a  time  when  the  discipline  of  the  university  had  sunk  to  the 
very  lowest  point,  and  when  blasphemy,  gambling,  and  drunken- 
ness were  treated  as  the  most  venial  offences.*  Among  the  ex- 
pelled students  was  Erasmus  Middleton,  afterwards  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  '  Biographia  Evangelica.' 

The  conduct  of  the  university  authorities  at  Cambridge, 
under  far  greater  provocation,  was  very  different.  In  1766  a 
group  of  Cambridge  students  embraced  the  new  opinions  in 
their  most  aggressive  form.     Their  leader  was  the  well-known 

>  See  •Sir  Richard  Hill's  Pietas      too,  Sidney's  Life  of  Rmcland  HUU 
Ox&nienrii,  and    Dr.  Nowell's  (the      48-62. 
Yioe-Chancellor)  answer  to  it.    See, 
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Rowland  Hill,  a  young  maa  of  good  family,  of  considflmbla 
abilities,  and  of  indomitable  zeal,  but  of  tbe  most  turbulent  aad 
eccentric  dispoeition.  Not  content  with  diffusing  his  doctrioM 
among  the  students,  and  visiting  the  piuonera  in  the  gaol  and 
the  dck  in  the  town,  he  began,  while  still  an  undergraduate^  to 
preach  in  the  streets  of  Cambridge  and  in  the  adjaning  Til- 
lages. The  novelty  of  the  Bpectacle  attracted  much  notice,  and 
mobs  were  collected  and  riots  began.  Such  proceedings  were 
severely  condemned  by  tbe  authorities  of  the  uniTcrsity  ;  they 
were  entirely  incompatible  with  tbe  maintenance  of  ooll^ 
discipline,  and  they  were  the  more  censnrable  because  the 
parents  of  Bowland  Hill  pronounced  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  their  disapprobation  of  his  proceedings.  He  was, 
however,  extremely  insubordinate,  and  both  Whitefield  and 
Berridge  encouraged  him  to  defy  the  wishes  of  his  parents  and 
the  university  statutes  and  authorities  which  he  had  promised  to 
obey.  Under  the  circumstances  a  severe  sentence  would  have  been 
amply  justified.  The  authorities  of  the  university  acted,  how- 
ever, as  Bowland  Hill  was  afterwards  compelled  to  confess,  with 
signal  moderation.  Whether  it  be  through  respect  for  his  con- 
scientious motives,  through  fear  of  scandal,  or  through  regard 
to  the  position  of  his  family,  they  carefully  abstained  from 
pushing  matters  to  extremities,  and  at  last  consented  to  leave 
him  unmolested  as  long  as  he  abstained  from  disturbing  the 
town  by  public  conventicles  or  teaching  any  doctrine  contrary 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.'  His  proceedings,  however,  were  so 
irregular,  and  his  character  was  so  unruly,  that  no  less  than  ai 
bishops  refuged  to  ordain  him,  and  he  ultimately  set  up  a  chapel 
unconnected  with  any  special  religious  deuomination.  Eighteen 
years  later  he  was  gratified  by  seeing  Cambridge  one  of  the 
great  centres  of  Evangelical  teaching.  Among  its  most  pro- 
minent members  were  three  Evangelicals  of  the  most  ardent 
type — Jowett,  once  well  known  as  a  devotional  writer ;  MUner, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  brother  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian ;  and  Simeon,  who  for  many  years  exercised  an  extia- 
■  Sidney's  lA/e  ef  Bmelamd  Bill. 
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ordinary  influence  at  Cambridge,  and  who  devoted  a  large 
fortune  to  purchaaing  advowsons  in  important  towns,  to  be  held 
by  the  members  of  his  party.^ 

We  may  trace,  too,  the  widening  circle  of  the  movement  in 
general  literature.     As  might  easily  have  been  expected,  it  at 
first  seldom  found  favour  with  cultivated  minds,  and  the  many 
absurdities  and  superstitions  that  accompanied  it  laid  it  open 
to  great  ridicule.     Pope  satirised  Whitefield  in  the  *  Dunciad ' ; 
Anstey  ridiculed  Methodism  in  '  The  New  Bath  Guide ; '  Foote 
retorted  the  Methodist  invectives  against  the  drama  by  bringing 
the  sect  prominently  on  the  stage.     In  Fielding  and  Smollett 
the  Methodist  is    represented  as  a   canting  hypocrite.^      In 
Horace  Walpole  he  is  a  combination  of  a  knave,  a  fanatic,  and 
a  Papist.     Junius  speaks  of  his  '  whining  piety,'  and  Dr.  John- 
son, though  admitting  that  Whitefield  had  done  good  among 
the  poor,  describes  his  preachiDg  as  only  noise  and  fury,  and 
compares    his    popularity    to   that   of   a  mountebank.      But 
Methodism,  or  at  least  that  Evangelical  movement  which  grew 
out  of  it,  soon  left  a  deep  impress  upon  the  literature  of  its 
time.  Cowper,  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  devoted  his  graceful  and  tender  genius 
mainly  to  its  service.     It  contributed  powerfully  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  *  Night-Thoughts '  of  Young;    and  it  appeared 
prominently  in  the  *  Fool  of  Quality '  of  Henry  Brooke,  and  in 
all  the  writings  of  Hervey  and  of  Haunah  More.     Its  special 
literature  has  now  probably  few  readers  among  the  highly  edu- 
cated classes,  and  has  scarcely  obtained  an  adequate  recognition 
in  literary  history.     The   *  Ecclesiastical  History  *  of  Milner, 
and  the  ^  Biblical  Commentaries '  of  Scott,  are  perhaps  its  most 
conspicuous  monuments,  but  there  was  also  a  vast  literature  of 
purely  devotional  works  which  have  awakened  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands.     The  *  Cardiphonia  *  of  Newton,  the  *  Life 
of  Faith '  of  Romaine,  the  *  Force  of  Truth'  of  Scott,  the  '  Devout 

1  See  a  letter  from  Venn  in  Sid-  zvii. ;  Amelia,  bk.  i.  chs.  4  and  5 ; 

ney*8  Life  cf  Bofvland  Bill,  pp.  173-  and   the  picture   of   the  Methodist 

174.  footman  in  Humphrey  Clinker, 

^  Sec  Joseph  Andrews^  book  i.  eh. 
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Exerciaes  *  of  Jaj,  the  '  Village  Dialogues  *  of  Rowland  ffill, 
'  The  Complete  Duty  of  Man '  by  Venn,  tlie  '  Olney  Hymns,*  the 
*  Practical  View '  of  Wilberforce,  as  well  as  innumerable  sennou 
and  religious  biographiea  emanating  from  the  sune  school,  have 
exercised  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  character  and 
opinions  of  large  sections  of  the  English  people.  In  hymns  the 
movement  was  especially  rich.  Both  of  the  Wesleys,  as  well  as 
Newton,  Berridge,  Shirley,  and  Rowland  Hill,  were  bymh-writert 
Both  Madan  and  Gambold  sometimes  showed  traces  of  a  high 
order  of  poetry,  and  Toplady  has  left  two  or  three  of  the  most 
beautiful  hymns  in  the  language.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  remark- 
able musical  talent  of  the  Wesley  family,  the  Puritanical  feeling 
so  conspicuous  in  Methodism  never  extended  to  music.  Some 
of  Handel's  oratorios  were  performed  in  Methodist  chapels.  The 
singing  and  organ  in  Surrey  Chapel,  where  Rowland  Hill  offi- 
ciated, were  famous  for  their  beauty,  and  the  great  composer 
Giardini  supplied  tunes  for  some  of  the  Methodist  hymns.' 

t  The  progress  of  Evangelical  opinions  among  the  higher  ordere, 
though   perhaps   less  sincere,  and  certainly  less  lasting  than 

I  among  the  poor,  was  also  considerable.  The  success  in  this 
sphere  was  chiefly  due  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  This  very 
remarkable  woman,  who  united  no  small  mental  powers  witli 
a  most  ardent  and  somewhat  imperious  character,  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  original  Methodist  society  in  Fetter  Lane, 
and  she  devoted  her  whole  life,  and,  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band in  1746,  her  whole  fortune,  to  organising  the  Calvinistic 
section  of  the  Methodists.  Her  college  at  Treveoca  was  founded 
in  1768,  nnd  itsentforthmissionariea  to  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Komaine  and  Whitefield  were  successively  her  chap- 
lains.  Her  drawing-room  in  London  was  continually  opened 
for  Methodist  preaching,  and  Whitefield  there  addressed  bril- 
liant but  very  incongruous  assemblies,  drawn  from  the  fashion- 

'  Zifi  of  the  Couateai  of  Suating-  ot  Ihe  Passion  merely  as  the  subject 

rfon,  i.  a;W.  TyGrraan's  WetUg,  ii.  49U-  of  a  mimical  Bpeotacle.— Cecil's  lAft 

500.    Newton,  it  is  true,  preached  an  qf  A'tvtoH,  p.  188-131.     See  tooCow- 

oxtrcmely  impressive  sprmon  on  the  per's  Tiuk,  Book  vi. 
proranityof  treating  the  solemn  words 
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able  world.  Among  his  hearers  we  find  Chesterfield  and  Boling- 
broke.  Chesterfield  paid  him  a  comtlj  compliment,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  deeply  moved  by  his  preaching.  Bolingbroke  assured 
him,  in  his  stately  manner,  that  '  he  had  done  great  justice  to 
the  Divine  attributes  in  his  discourse  ' ;  and  we  afterwards  find 
the  old  sceptical  statesman  perusing  the  works  of  Calvin,  and 
expressing  his  warm  admiration  for  his  philosophy.'  Among  the 
occasional  hearers  at  Lady  Huntingdon's  assemblies  was  the  old 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Lady  Su£folk,  the  mistress  of  George 
II.,  attended  once,  but  was  bitterly  offended  because  Whitefield, 
who  was  ignorant  of  her  presence,  introduced  a  passage  into  his 
sermon  which  she  coostnied  as  an  attack  upon  herself.  The 
brilliant  and  eccentric  Lady  Townshend  for  a  time  coquett«d 
with  Methodism  as  well  as  with  Popery.  The  haughty  Duchess  of 
Buckingham  consented  to  hear  Whitefield,  but  expressed  her 
opinion  of  his  doctripes  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  which 
is  amusingly  characteristic  both  of  the  writer  and  of  her  time : 
'  I  thank  your  ladyship,'  she  wrote,  '  for  the  information  con- 
cerning the  Methodist  preachers.  Their  doctrines  are  most 
repulsive  and  strongly  tinctured  with  impertinence  and  dis- 
respect towards  their  superiors,  in  perpetually  endeavouring  to 
level  all  ranks  and  do  away  with  all  distinctions.  It  is  monstrous 
to  be  told  that  you  have  a  heart  as  sinful  as  the  common  wretches 
that  crawl  the  earth.  Thin  is  highly  offensive  and  insulting,  and 
I  cannot  but  wonder  that  your  ladyship  should  relish  any  senti- 
ments so  much  at  variance  with  high  rank  and  good  breeding.' ' 
Several  ladies  and  a  few  men  of  great  position  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  new  teaching.  As  early  as  1741  Lady  Mary 
Hastings,  the  sister-in-law  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  startled  the 
fitshionable  world  in  Xx>ndon  by  her  marriage  with  an  itinerant 
Yorkshire  preacher  named  Ingham .  The  half-brother  of  Boling- 
broke was  a  sincere  convert.  Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole 
have  spoken  in  strong  terms  of  the  extreme  a^'ance  of  Lord 
Bath,  the  old  rival  of  Walpole,  but  he  subscribed  liberally  to  the 

'  This  resto  on  the  aathoritj  of        W.  IBl. 
Lad7  Huntingdon  hcraelf.     8ce  the  'Lift  of  the  Cmmteu  itf  Switinff- 

oorioos  anecdote  in  Toplad;'s  Warii,      d^n. 
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orphanage  at  Georgia,  and  he  was  a  freqoent,  and  apparently  de- 
vout, atteDdant  at  Wbitefield's  Chapel  in  Tottenham  Court  BomI' 
Lad;  Chesterfield,  Lady  Fanny  Shirley,  Lady  Q-lenorcby,  I^y 
Betty  Germain,  and  Lady  Dartmouth,  were  ardent  Evangelicals. 
Lord  Dartmouth,  who  took  a  conspicuous  hut  very  unfortunate 
part  during  the  American  war,  was  fervently  attached  to  the 
Beet,  and  bis  piety  has  been  commemorated  by  Cowper  in  a  well- 
knownline.'  TheEvangelicalpartyaleoreckonedamongitsearly 
members  Sir  C.  Middleton,  afterwards  Lord  Barham,  who  was 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  during  tlie  brilliant  period  of  the 
triumphs  of  Nelson ;  Lord  Buchan,  the  brother  of  the  illiu* 
triouB  Erskine ;  and  the  rich  merohant  John  Thornton,  who 
expended  an  ample  fortune  in  the  most  splendid  charity,  and 
who  preceded  Simeon  in  the  practice  of  purchaxing  adrowsons 
,  and  bestowing  them  on  Evangelical  preachers.* 

By  the  exertions  of  all  these  patroDB,  Methodism  for  a  time 
became  almost  fashionable.  '  If  you  ever  think  of  returning  to 
England,'  wrote  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  '  as  I  hope 
it  will  be  long  first,  you  must  prepare  yourself  with  Met&odism. 
I  really  believe  by  that  time  it  will  be  necessary ;  this  sect 
increases  as  fast  as  almost  ever  any  religious  nonsense  did.'* 
Lady  Fanny  Shirley  opened  her  diawing^rooms  for  preaching 
in  London,  and  Evangelical  opinions  gradually  spread  to  the 
fashionable  watering-places.  Wesley  had  repeatedly  preached 
at  Bath,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  dull  and  worldly  char> 
acter  of  his  congregations  and  of  the  little  impression  he  made, 
but  the  social  position  of  Lady  Huntingdon  at  once  introduced 
Methodism  into  Bath  society.  A  chapel  was  erected,  and  Shirley, 
Venn,  and  Jay  made  many  converts.  Horace  Walpole  once  visited 
this  chapel  when  Wesley  was  preaching,  and  noticed  its  'true 
Gothic  windows,'  and  the  '  boya  and  girls  with  charming  voices 

■  Ibid.  Bishop  Nevlon  in  his  Antobiography  (Worlu,  i.  61)  also  tnentioM 
tho  large  charitiea  of  Bath. 

'  We  boast  some  rich  ones  whom  the  GoBpel  sways. 
And  ono  who  wears  a  coronet  and  prays. — Cowper'a  Tmtii. 
•  Life  qf  the  Cmnim  of  EmntingtUin.         *  To  Sir  H.  Mann  (Hay  3,  1719> 
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that  sing  hymns  in  parts.'  ^  Cheltenham,  which  was  just  rising 
into  a  great  watering-place,  became  in  time  one  of  the  most 
Evangelical  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Lady  Dartmouth  opened 
her  drawing-room  there  for  preaching,  but  no  chapel  was  erected 
till  that  founded  by  Rowland  Hill  in  1808.  At  Tunbridge 
Wells  occasional  preachings  were  held  in  the  house  of  Sir 
Thomas  I' Anson.  A  mission,  under  the  inmiediate  auspices  of 
Lady  Huntingdon,  took  place  in  1763,  and  a  chapel  was  opened  in 
1768.  The  eminently  religious  character  of  George  III.  favoured 
the  movement  in  society ;  and  the  young  King,  though  generally 
very  inimical  to  everything  approaching  to  Dissent,  more  than 
once  spoke  with  warm  admiration  of  the  Methodists. 

But  the  most  important  sphere  of  Evangelical  progress  was 
the  Church  of  England.  In  1738,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Methodist  movement,  Wesley  observed  in  a  letter  to  Peter  Bohler, 
that  he  knew  ten  clergymen  in  England  who  preached  what  he 
believed  to  be  Evangelical  doctrine.  We  have  already  seen  how 
bitterly  the  majority  of  the  English  clergy  at  first  opposed  the 
movement,  and  we  have  seen  too,  I  think,  that  their  opposition 
was  not  unnatural  or  altogether  unwarrantable.  Few  things  could 
be  more  irritating  to  a  parochial  clergyman  than  the  Methodist 
preacher  who  invaded  his  parish,  denounced  him  before  his  con- 
gregation as  a  Pharisee  or  a  heathen,  threw  great  numbers  into 
convulsive  paroxysms  which  he  pretended  to  be  supernatural, 
and  never  failed  to  leave  behind  him  a  long  groundnswell  of 
agitation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  High  Church  clergjrmen, 
filled  with  rigid  notions  about  Church  .discipline,  should  have 
inveighed  bitterly  against  proceedings  that  were  so  scandalously 
irregular,  that  wise  and  moderate  men  should  have  revolted 
against  a  preaching  which  produced  so  much  fanaticism  and  so 
much  misery,  that  yoimg  curates  fresh  from  the  boisterous  life 
of  the  University  or  the  public  school  should  have  been  only  too 
ready  to  encourage  the  riotous  dispositions  of  their  parishioners. 
Wesley,  during  almost  the  whole  of  his  career,  adopted  a  lan- 
guage that  was  studiously  moderate  and  decorous ;  but  White- 

>  To  Mr.  Chute  (Oct.  10,  1766). 
VOL.  II.  44 
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field,  as  he  himself  assures  ns,  in  his  early  days  *  thought  he  had 
never  well  olosed  a  aemum  without  a  lash  at  the  fiit,  downy  doctors 
of  tiie  EstaUishment,'  and  the  coarse  and  virulent  oppoation 
of  many  of  the  lay  preachers  to  the  clergy  was  a  perpetual  sub- 
ject of  complaint.  The  seed,  however,  which  was  eo  abundantly 
cast  abroad,  germinated  laigely  among  the  clergy.  In  1764, 
when  Wesley  attempted  to  form  an  union  of  Evangelical  clergy- 
men, be  addressed  circulars  to  about  fifty ;  *  the  number  con- 
tinually  and  rapidly  increased,*  and  before  the  close  of  hia  career 
the  violence  of  the  opposition  to  him  had  almost  ceased.  His 
last  journals  are  full  of  the  most  emphatic  statements  of  the 
change  that  had  occurred.  The  physical  phenomena  that  had 
once  so  lai^ly  accompanied  Methodist  preaching  bad  become 
very  rare,  and  the  great  moral  benefits  that  resulted  from  it 
were  fully  recogiOBed,  In  1777  Wesley  had  begun  to  ask, '  Is  the 
offence  of  the  cross  ceased  P  It  seems,  after  being  scandalous 
near  fifty  years,  I  am  at  lesogth  growing  into  an  honourable 
man.'  *  Two  or  three  years  later  he  found  himself  overwhelmed 
with  invitations  to  preach  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Established 
Church.*  The  extraordinary  power  of  Whitefield  naturally  pro- 
duced a  school  of  imitators,  and  as  early  as  1756  an  essayist 
complained  bitterly  that  'a  wild  and  intemperate  delivery,* 
copied  from  the  orators  of  the  Foundery  and  Tabernacle  at 
Moorfields,  had  become  common  in  the  parish  churches.^  The 
Evangelical  doctrines,  which  for  some  generations  had  been 
almost  excluded  from  Anglican  pulpits,  became  once  more 
commonplaces;  and  by  the  close  of  the  century  the  Evangelical 
party  were  incontestably  the  most  numerous  and  the  moat  active 
body  in  the  English  Church. 

Of  the  group  of  clergymen  who  moat  actively  oonsperated 

'  Tferman's  Wtilof,  ii.  609.  *  Jmirnal. 

*  It  is  said  that  when  Bomaine  first  *  Tyerman,  iii.  pp.  33S,  390. 

began  to  preach  KTangelloaldoctrinea  '  lit  (hinmtteiir.  So.  136.    Hew- 

he  conld  only  reckon  np  six  or  seven  too  »aid  ot  Whitefield,  '  He  wai  Ibe 

Kvaogelical    cloi^rymen.    Before  he  original  of  popular  preaching,  aid 

died  there  were  above  600  whom  he  all  our  popular  ministers  are  oalj  bit 

regarded  aa  Bach.    Preface  to  Venn's  copies.'    Li/e  if  tka  OmKtet*  tf  Bnr 

L^a,  p.  xiv.  tiagioH,  i.  p.  92. 
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with  Wesley  in  effecting  this  great  change  a  few  names  may  be 
cited.  The  itinerant  movement  in  the  Church  of  England  was 
chiefly  represented  by  Berridge  and  Grimshaw.  The  first  of  these 
was  Rector  of  Everton,  in  Bedfordshire.  The  son  of  a  pro- 
sperous Nottingham  grazier,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  industry,  became  a  Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall,  and  was  presented  to  a  living  in  the  gift  of  his 
college.  He  was  eccentric  almost  to  insanity,  bom,  as  he 
himself  said,  with  a  foolscap  on  his  head,  and  accustomed 
to  fill  his  letters  and  sometimes  his  sermons,  and  even  lus 
prayers,  with  a  strain  of  coarse  and  childish  jesting.  He  wrote 
many  hymns  in  dc^grel  verse  and  sometimes  of  a  grotesque 
absurdity,  and  although  the  members  of  his  party  were  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  great  natural  genius,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  among  his  scanty  remains  a  single 
page  of  real  eloquence  or  a  single  thought  of  real  originality. 
He  brought,  however,  to  the  work  of  evangelising,  an  intense 
and  a  passionate  earnestness,  an  unlimited  supply  of  homely 
images,  and  occasionally  a  pithy  humour,  not  altogether  unlike 
that  of  Fuller."  The  eccentricities  of  his  style  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  manner  attracted  thousands,  and  under  his  preach- 
ing great  numbers  underwent  the  physical  distortions  I  have 
described.  Madan  and  Bomaine,  at  the  request  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon, went  down  to  Everton  to  witness  them,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  decidedly  supernatural.  The  squire, 
who  ^  did  not  like  strangers,  and  hated  to  be  incommoded/  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  throngs  that  were  attracted  by  this  strange 
preaching  to  his  quiet  church.  The  zeal  of  Berridge,  however, 
speedily  outleaped  the  boundaries  of  his  parish.  He  habitually 
traversed  all  Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  many  parts  of  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  and  Suffolk.  His 
activity  was  truly  amazing.  *  For  twenty-four  years,'  wrote  one 
of  his  biographers,  *he  continued  to  ride  nearly  100  miles  and 

•  B.g.,  '  Joxiah*fl  whale  will  teach  much  from  being  a  night  and  day  in 
a  good  lesson  as  well  as  Pisgah*s  top,  the  deep  as  from  being  forty  days  on 
and  a  man  may  sometimes  learn  as      the  mount.* 
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to  preacli  some  ten  or  twelve  sermans  ever;  week.*  His  trlude 
foituoe  was  expended  in  charity  or  in  supportioj;  lay  preac^ien. 
The  neighbouring  clergymen,  whose  parishea  he  invaded  and 
whose  churches  he  emptied,  repeatedly  complained  to  tbs 
bishop,  who  frequently  but  vainly  directed  him  to  confine  his 
preaching  to  the  ordinary  hours,  to  consecrated  buildings,  and 
to  bis  own  parish.  Berridge  answered  that  other  clergymen 
were  unmolested  when  they  Tinted  the  bowling-grounds  out- 
side their  own  parishes,  that  whatever  canon  he  might  break 
he  dared  not  break  that  which  said  'Preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,'  that  he  preached  only  at  two  times,  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  He  began  life  as  a  violent  Arminian,  but 
afterwards  identified  himself  completely  with  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  and  in  each  stage  of  his  career  he  abused  fran- 
tically the  party  opposed  to  him.  He  had  several  powerful 
protectors,  and  probably  owed  something  of  his  impunity  to 
the  firm  friendship  of  Lady  Huntingdon  and  of  Thornton,  One 
of  his  friends  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  elder  Pitt,  and 
that  statesman  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  indirectly  inter- 
posed to  shield  him  from  a  prosecution.  With  all  bis  eccentricities, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  them,  Berridge  made  a 
deep  and  abiding  impression  over  the  large  district  which  he 
traversed,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  degree  the 
master  and  model  of  Rowland  Hill.  He  remained  unmairied, 
partly  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  undivided  energies  to 
field-preacbing,  and  partly  because  having  opened  his  Bible  at 
random,  in  order  to  learn,  as  he  expressed  it,  'whether  he  should 
take  a  Jezebel,'  his  eyes  lighted  on  texts  uupropitiouB  to  matri- 
mooy-i  He  died  at  a  great  age,  in  1793,  and  before  his  death, 
his  mind,  which  was  never  very  sane,  appears  to  have  been 
thoroughly  disordered.* 

■  He  eajs  thai  on  one  occasion  '  See   the    Memnir    prefixed   U 

wbeD  be  WB9  in  thU  state  of  per-  Berridge's    Warki  (Ed.    1661),   and 

Eleiity,  a  lad;  came  to  him  and  told  many   carions   particnlars    in   I«dj 

im  it  had  been  revealMl  to  her  that  HuDtingdon's    ^emeirt.       See     loo 

■he  waa  to  be  his  wife.  He  aasirered,  Venn's  Li/e,  pp.  SOO-fiOl.     There  a 

with  aome  abrendiiesg, '  In  that  case  a  good  sketch  of  Btnridge  in  fijla'i 

it  would  have  been  rsTOaled  to  me  CJkrittian  Leaden. 
that  I  wu  to  be  jooi  bQ&^iwi&.' 
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^v-Grimsbaw  vas  another  example  of  an  eccentric  and  irregular 
oatnre  entirely  dominated  by  religious  zeal.  He  was  bom  at 
Brindle,  in  Lancasbire,  in  1708,  and  baving  passed  tbroogh 
Gbrifit  Churcb,  Cambridge,  be  was  ordained  in  1731,  and  was 
for  tbe  next  three  years  a  clergyman  of  tbe  ordinary  eighteenth 
century  type,  hunting,  fiehing,  and  playing  cards  without 
scruple,  occasionally  indulging  in  some  convivial  excesses,  but 
in  general  discharging  the  ordinary  clerical  duties  with  respect- 
able decorum.  Religious  impressions,  however,  made  in  child- 
hood at  last  revived,  and  they  were  probably  strengthened  by 
the  death  of  bis  wife,  which  destroyed  the  happiness  of  his 
home.  For  several  years  he  continued  in  a  morbid  state  of 
religions  despondency.  He  imagined  that  he  was  damned,  he 
was  besieged  by  blasphemous  thoughts,  he  was  haunted  by  the 
dread  of  suicide.  He  abandoned  every  form  of  amusement. 
He  persuaded  himself  that  two  distinct  and  vivid  flashes  of 
light  proceeding  from  eome  pewter  dishes  directed  his  eye  to  a 
work  of  Owen  on  '  Justification  by  Faith.'  On  one  occasion,  as 
he  afterwards  related,  when  officiating  in  church,  he  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  dizziness,  which  prevented  him  &om  proceeding, 
his  arms  and  legs  grew  cold  as  deatfa,  and  he  then  passed  into 
a  strange  trance.  He  found  himself  in  a  dark,  narrow  passage, 
divided  by  a  wall  from  hell,  and  be  heard  above  him  Chid  the 
Father  and  God  the  Son  disputing  about  his  &te.  The  former 
strenuously  urged  that  he  should  be  damned,  as  he  bad  not  yet 
relinquished  his  own  righteousness.  The  latter  took  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  at  last  thrust  down  into  view  his  hands  and  his 
feet,  and  Grimshaw  observed  that  the  naii-boles  were  ra^ed 
and  blue,  and  streaming  with  fresh  blood.  From  this  moment 
he  revived,  and  ever  after  found  perfect  peace  in  the  conviction 
of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  all  human  works,  and  the  com- 
plete and  gratuitous  salvation  achieved  by  Christ. 

His  first  scenes  of  labour  were  Rochdale  and  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Todmorden,  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed  perpetual 
curate  of  Haworih,  a  village  in  one  of  the  most  secluded  districts 
of  Yorkshire,  which  in  our  own  century  has  acquired  In  tfie  eyes 
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of  thousands  a  deep  interest  as  tlie  home  of  the  BrootSe^  lod 
the  scene  from  which  they  derived  some  of  the  liappiest  touches 
of  their  inspiiatioD.  From  this  centre  Chdmshsw  spread  the 
Evangelical  doctrines  over  the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire  and 
of  the  adjoining  counties.  The  soil  was  not  altogether  a 
virgin  one,  for  a  few  years  hefbra  his  arrival,  Ingham,  who 
had  heen  one  of  the  original  Oxford  Methodists,  and  one  of  the 
companions  of  Wesley  in  Qeorgia,  and  Nelson,  a  Yorkshire 
stonanasoD,  who  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  Wesley's  lay 
preachers,  had  been  itinerating  through  the  county ;  but  their 
success  was  marted  by  a  violent  quarrel  which  broke  out  be- 
tween them  on  the  subject  of  the  Moravians.  The  infloence  of 
Grimshaw  was  far  wider,  and  his  estmordinaiy  zeal,  as  well  as 
his  repudiation  of  all  pulpit  conveotionalitiee,  and  his  habitual 
use  of  what  he  called  '  market  English  '  gave  him  unrivalled 
power  with  the  poor.  He  acquired — apparently  with  much  jus- 
tice— the  nickname  of '  the  mad  parson,'  and  many  characteristic 
anecdotes  of  his  proceedings  are  preserved.  During  the  hymn 
before  the  sermon  he  was  accustomed  to  issue  from  the  church, 
and  drive — sometimes,  it  is  said,  with  a  horsewhip — all  the 
loiterers  in  the  village  into  the  sacred  precincts.  On  one 
occasion  he  pretended  to  be  a  mischievous  boy,  and  teased  a 
blind  woman  with  a  stick,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she 
had  attained  a  complete  command  of  her  temper  and  her  tongne. 
On  another  he  tested  the  charity  of  an  ostentatious  professor 
of  religion  by  appearing  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar  at  his  door ; 
on  a  third  he  attired  himself  as  an  old  woman,  and  took  bis 
stand  near  the  door  of  a  cottage  prayer- meeting,  which  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  some  boys,  in  order  that  he  might 
detect  the  offenders.  In  his  parish  be  established  so  severe  a 
despotism  that  a  man  riding  oo  an  urgent  mission  of  charity 
on  Sunday  could  not  induce  the  blacksmith  to  shoe  his  hoi* 
till  he  had  obtained  the  minister's  permission ;  and  drinkers  in 
the  public-bouse  are  ssid  to  have  taken  Bight  through  the 
window  when  Grimshaw  appeared  in  the  street.  He  was  pecu- 
liarly anxious  to  prevent  his  parishioners  from  walking  in  the 
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fields  on  Snnd&y,  and  went  himself  in  disguise  to  tbe  plaoe 
where  tbey  were  accustomed  to  meet,  in  order  that  he  might 
detect  and  rebuke  the  culprits.  On  one  occasion,  when  Whit^ 
field,  preaching  in  his '  pulpit,  spoke  of  tbe  piety  that  would 
doubtless  be  found  in  a  congregation  which  enjoyed  the  ministry 
of  80  faithful  a  pastor,  G-rimshaw  interrupted  him,  exclaiming  : 
'  Oh,  sir,  for  Q-od's  sake  do  not  speak  so  I  I  pray  you  do  not 
flatter  them  ;  I  fear  the  greater  part  of  them  are  going  to  hell 
with  their  eyes  open.'  His  prayers  againat  the  Haworth  races 
were  so  fervent  that  a  violent  downpour  of  rain,  which  once 
lasted  during  the  three  days  of  their  continuance,  was  regarded 
by  the  parishioners  as  a  direct  answer,  and  led  to  the  cessation 
of  the  sport.  He  heartily  supported  the  mission  of  Wesley, 
built  a  Methodist  chapel  in  Me  own  parish,  invited  itinerant 
lay  preachers  to  assist  him,  and  was  once  found  cleaning  the 
boots  of  one  of  them.  In  bis  own  parish  he  was  accustomed, 
besides  the  ordinary  services  and  sermons,  to  read  the  Homilies 
of  the  Church,  to  give  expositions  of  the  Articles,  and  to  visit 
his  vast  parish,  in  twelve  different  places  monthly,  convening 
in  each  the  surrounding  inhabitants  for  an  exhortation,  inquir- 
ing minutely  into  the  condition  of  each  member,  reconciling 
enmities,  and  rebuking  vice.  The  religious  revival  which  he 
produced  was  very  great.  When  be  came  to  Haworth  there 
were  not  twelve  communicants  in  the  parish.  Before  the  close 
of  bis  mission  there  were  nearly  1,200,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  Whitefield  was  preeent,  no  less  than  thirty-five  bottles  of 
wine  were  used  at  the  sacred  table. 

His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  a  single  object.  It  was  his 
boast  that  whenever  he  died  he  would  not  leave  a  penny  behind 
him.  He  preached  usually  more  than  twelve,  sometimes  as 
much  as  thirty,  times  in  a  week.  When  he  met  a  stranger  on 
t^e  roads  he  was  accustomed  to  try  to  induce  him  to  kneel 
down  with  him  at  once  in  prayer  upon  the  grass.  Not  content 
with  traversing  every  part  of  hie  own  large  parish,  or  even  of  his 
own  county,  he  went  on  missionary  tours  through  lAncashire, 
Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire.     He  met  with  much  opposition  &om 
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•lergymeD  into  whose  p&rishea  he  intruded,  with  some  mob 
violence,  and  with  great  ridicule ;  but  his  seal  and  his  humili^ 
were  proof  against  all  these,  and  he  lived  to  see  niany  tirausandi 
affected  bj  his  words.  A  abort  time  before  his  death,  standing 
with  John  Newton  on  a  hill  near  Haworth,  he  observed  that 
when  he  first  came  there  he  could  ride  for  half  a  day  to  the  eart 
or  to  the  west,  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  without  seeing  or 
hearing  of  a  single  truly  devout  man,  whereaa  many  hundreds 
in  his  own  parish  were  dow  ferveut  believers.  He  died  in 
1762,  of  a  putrid  fever  caught  in  visiting  the  sick.  His  last 
words  were, '  Here  goes  an  unprofitable  servant.' ' 

Among  the  more  regular  clergy  also,  we  speedily  find  repre- 
sentatives of  Evangelical  opinions.  In  London  the  most  im- 
]/  portaut  was  probably  William  Komainc,  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
refugee  who  had  fled  to  Eugland  upon  the  revocation  of  tbe 
Edict  of  Nantes,  After  a  distinguished  university  career,  fol- 
lowed by  ten  quiet  and  studious  years  in  a  curacy  in  Surrey, 
Komaiue  came  to  Ix>udon  in  1748,  and  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  preaching  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  &ith 
with  extraordinary  power,  in  many  different  quarters  of  the 
metropolis.  For  five  years  he  was  assistant  morning  preachn 
in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square — a  church  which  was  thea  the 
very  centre  of  tbe  rank  and  tashion  of  England ;  and  he  was  at 
last  dismissed  from  his  post  for  the  characteristic  reason  that 
the  crowds  who  were  attracted  by  bis  sermons  disturbed  the 
parishioners,  and  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  find  their  way  to 
their  pews.  He  was  also  for  many  years  lecturer  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's-in-the-West ;  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  him 
of  his  pulpit,  and  when  it  was  defeated  by  a  legal  decision  in 
his  favour,  the  churchwardens  refused  to  open  the  church  till 
the  exact  hour  at  which  the  judgment  ordered  the  lecture  to 
begin,  or  to  light  it  when  it  was  opened.  Until  the  Bishop  of 
London  interposed  to  arrest  the  scandal,  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  was  often  witnessed  of  the  preacher  preaching  in  a 
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crowded  church  by  the  light  of  a  single  taper,  which  he  held 
in  his  own  hand.  Romaine  was  a  warm  friend  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon and  her  coadjutors,  preached  frequently  in  her  chapels 
as  long  as  they  were  not  separated  from  the  Church,  and 
became  at  last,  partly  through  her  influence,  rector  of  St. 
Anne's,  Blackfriars.  He  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  sometimes  spoke  with  much  bitterness  of  the 
Dissenters,  and  he  never  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
disregard  of  Church  discipline  for  which  the  early  Metho- 
dists were  conspicuous.  In  the  learned  world  he  acquired 
some  reputation  as  editor  of  the  *  Hebrew  Dictionary  and 
Concordance'  of  Marius  de  Calasio,  and  he  held  the  G-resham 
Professorship  of  Astronomy  in  1752,  but  his  lectures  in  this 
capacity  produced  great  opposition  and  dissension,  and  he  was 
accused  of  availing  himself  of  his  chair  to  depreciate  the  very 
science  he  professed,  on  the  ground  that  astronomical  observations 
have  no  tendency  to  make  men  Christians.^  His  fame  rests  chiefly 
on  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  his  preaching  and  of  his  devo- 
tional writings,  and  on  the  conspicuous  part  which  he  took  in 
opposition  to  the  Jew  Bill  of  1753.  His  disposition  appears  to 
have  been  morose,  unsocial,  and  intolerant,  and  he  excited  much 
hostility  in  every  sphere  in  which  he  moved;  but  few  contemporary 
clergymen  exercised  a  deeper  or  wider  influence,  or  displayed  a 
more  perfect  devotion  to  the  cause  they  believed  to  be  true.* 

Many  other  remarkable  names  may  be  cited.  Among  them 
was  John  Newton,  the  friend  of  Cowper,  the  curate  of  Olney,  and 
the  rector  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  who,  having  been  for  many 
years  an  insubordinate  sailor,  a  slave-dealer,  and  an  unbeliever, 
and  having  passed,  in  his  wild  and  adventurous  life,  through 
the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  oppression,  had  been  touched 

>  *  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  ever  make  a  lascivious  female  chaste  ? 

use  or  what  benefit  these  observa-  .  .  .  The  modem  divinity  brings  yon 

tions  have  been  to  the  world?  ...  no  nearer  than  121  millions  of  miles 

Were  dying  sinners  ever  comforted  short    of    heaven.*  —   GeiUlemah'i 

by  the  spots    on    the  moon?    Was  J/o^o^t/t^,  March  1752. 
ever  miser  reclaimed  from  avarice  by  '  See  Cadogan's  Life  of  Romaine, 

Jupiter's  belts  ?  or  did  Saturn's  ring  Life  of  the  CoutUeu  of  Huntingdon. 
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bj  the  Evangelical  doctrines,  had  acquired  by  IndomitaUe 
perseverance  the  attainments  requisite  for  a  dei^yinan,  and 
continued  for  the  space  of  forty-four  yean  one  of  the  BWit 
devoted  and  single-hearted  of  Christian  ministers.  Among  them 
were  Venn,  the  rector  of  Huddersfield,  who  inoculated  with  the 
Evangelical  doctrines  the  great  manu&ctoring  popnlatiras  of 
Yorkshire ;  Rowlands,  the  itinerant  missionary  of  Wales ;  Cecil 
of  Bedford  Row,  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  and  Jay  of  Bath.  With 
much  narrowness  and  fonaticism  of  judgment,  with  little 
range  of  learning,  and  no  high  order  of  intellectual  power, 
all  these  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  irf 
heart  and  mind  that  influence  great  masses  of  men  ;  and  tlwy 
and  their  colleagues  gradually  changed  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
English  Church.  They  infused  into  it  a  new  fire  and  passion 
of  devotion,  kindled  a  spirit  of  fervent  philanthropy,  raised  the 
standard  of  clerical  duty,  and  completely  altered  the  w)iol>; 
tone  and  tendency  of  the  preaching  of  its  ministers.  Befori; 
the  close  of  the  century  the  Evangelicul  movement  had  becomt- 
dominant  in  England,  and  it  continued  the  almost  UQdisput«d 
centre  of  religious  life  till  the  rise  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
of  1830. 

But  beyond  all  other  men  it  was  John  Wesley  to  whom  this 
work  was  due.  Few  things  in  ecclesiastical  history  are  more 
striking  than  the  energy  and  the  success  with  which  he  pro- 
plated  his  opinions.  He  was  gifted  with  a  frame  of  iron  aod 
with  spirits  that  never  flagged.  '  I  do  not  remember,'  he  wrote 
when  an  old  man, '  to  have  felt  lowness  of  spirits  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  since  I  was  bom.'*  He  was  accustomed  to  attribute, 
probably  with  much  reason,  to  bis  perpetual  journeys  on  borse* 
back,  the  almost  superhuman  flow  of  health  and  vigour  which 
he  enjoyed.  He  lived  eighty-seven  years,  and  he  continued  his 
efforts  to  the  very  close.  He  rose  long  before  daybreak.  He 
preached  usually  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Wben  be  was 
eighty-five,  he  once  delivered  more  than  eighty  sermons  in 
eight  weeks.     In  the  very  last  year  of  his  life  he  went  on  a 
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miedonary  joume;  to  Scotlaod,  aod  on  oae  occasion  travelled 
serenty  miles  in  a  single  day.  During  the  greater  part  of  bis 
career  he  was  accustomed  to  preach  about  800  sermons  a-year, 
and  it  ires  computed  that  in  the  fifty  years  of  his  itinerant  life  he 
travelled  a  quarter  of  amillion  of  miles,  and  preached  more  than 
40,000  sennons.  Like  Whitefield,  be  bad  the  power  of  riveting 
the  attention  of  audiences  of  8,000, 10,000,  and  svmetimes  even 
20,000  souls,  and,  like  Wbitefield,  a  great  part  of  his  success 
depended  on  the  topics  be  habitually  employed  ;  but  in  other 
respects  his  sermons  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  impassioned 
harangues  of  bis  great  colleague.  His  style  was  simple,  terse,  ' 
colloquial,  abounding  in  homely  images,  characterised  above 
all  things  by  its  extreme  directness,  by  the  manifest  and  com- 
'  plete  subordination  of  all  other  considerations  to  the  one  great 
end  of  impressing  his  doctrines  on  his  hearers,  animated  by  a 
tone  of  intense  and  penetrating  sincerity  that  found  its  way  to- 
the  hearts  of  thousands.  He  possessed  to  the  highest  degree 
that  controlled  and  reasoning  fanaticism  which  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  in  moving  the  passions  of  men.  While 
preaching  doctrines  of  the  wildest  extravagance,  while  repre- 
senting himself  as  literally  inspired,  and  his  hearers  as  sur- 
rounded  by  perpetual  miracles,  hia  manners  and  his  language 
were  always  those  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman— calm,  de- 
liberate, and  self-possessed.  He  was  always  dressed  with  a  scru- 
pulous neatness.  His  countenance,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life, 
was  singularly  beautiful  and  expressive,  and  in  bis  old  age  his 
long  white  hair  added  a  peculiar  venerableness  to  hia  appear- 
ance. Chreat  natural  knowledge  of  men,  improved  by  extra- 
ordinary experience,  gave  him  an  almost  unrivalled  skill  in 
dealing  with  the  most  various  audiences,  and  the  courage  with 
which  he  never  failed  to  encounter  angry  mobs,  as  well  as  the 
qoiet  dignity  of  manner  which  never  forsook  him,  added  greatly 
to  the  effects  of  his  preaching. 

His  administrative  powers  were  probably  still  greater  than 
his  power  as  a  preacher.  Few  tasks  are  more  difficult  than 
the  oi^ianisation  into  a  permanent  body  of  half-educated  men. 
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iotoxioated  mHi  the  wildest  religious  enthusiaBm,  belienng 
themselves  to  be  all  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  holdio^ 
opinions  that  ran  perilously  near  the  abyss  of  Antinomianum. 
Wesley  accomplished  the  task  with  an  admirable  mixture  of 
tact,  firmness,  and  gentleness ;  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
framed  the  Methodist  organisation  is  sufficiently  shown  by  its 
later  history.  Like  all  men  with  extraordinary  administrative 
gifts,  he  had  a  great  love  of  power,  and  this  foct  renders  pecu- 
liarly honourable  his  evident  reluctance  to  detach  himself  from 
the  discipline  of  his  Church. 

He  has,  it  is  true,  no  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  thinker. 
His  mind  had  not  much  originality  or  speculative  power,  and 
his  leading  tenets  placed  him  completely  out  of  harmony  with 
the  higher  intellect  of  his  time.  Holding  the  doctrine  of  a 
particular  Providence  in  such  a  sense  as  to  believe  that  the  phy- 
sical phenomena  of  the  universe  were  constantly  changed  for 
human  convenience  and  at  human  prayers,  he  could  have  little 
sympathy  with  scientific  thought.  Assuming  as  axioms  the 
inspiration  of  every  word  of  the  Bible  and  his  own  inspiration 
in  interpreting  it,  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  religioiis  proof 
upon  what  he  termed  '  a  new  class  of  senses  opened  in  the  soul 
to  be  the  avenues  of  the  invisible  world,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,  as  the  bodily  senses  are  of  visible  things,'  he  was  sim- 
ply indifferent  to  tlie  gravest  historical,  critical,  and  ethical 
questions  that  were  discussed  about  him,  and  difficulties  that 
troubled  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  were  imperceptible  for 
him.  No  class  of  opinions  are  less  likely  to  commend  them- 
selves to  a  judiciiil  and  critical  intellect  than  those  which  he 
embraced.  His  mind  was  incapable  of  continued  doubt.  His 
credulity  and  confidence  on  some  subjects  were  unbounded,  and 
his  judgments  of  men  were  naturally  strongly  biassed  by  his 
theological  views.  Thus  Hume  appeared  to  him  merely  as  'the 
most  insolent  despiser  of  truth  and  virtue  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  world,'  and  he  regarded  Beattie  as  incomparably  superior 
both  as  a  writer  and  a  reasoner.'     Leibnitz  he  pronounced  to  be 
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one  of  the  poorest  writers  he  had  ever  read.'  He  could  not  pardon 
Beid  foi  having  spoken  respectful!;  of  Rousseau,  or  Kobertson 
for  having  referred  without  censure  to  Lord  Kames,  or  Smollett 
and  Guthrie  for  having  treated  witchcraft  as  a  superstition.* 
Still  even  the  literary  side  of  his  career  is  Ly  no  means  con- 
temptible. He  was  an  indefatigable  and  very  skilful  contro- 
versialist, a  v<dumiuous  wri.ter,  and  a  still  more  voluminous 
editor.  His  writings,  though  they  are  certainly  not  distinguished 
either  by  originality  of  thought  or  by  eloquence  of  expression, 
are  always  terse,  well  reasoned,  full  of  niatter  and  meaning. 
Unlike  a  Urge  proportion  of  his  followers,  he  had  no  contempt  ^ 
for  human  learning,  and  in  spite  of  the  incessant  activity  of  Ms 
career  he  found  time  for  much  and  various  reading.  He  was 
accustomed  to  read  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy  on  horseback, 
and  one  of  the  charms  of  his  journals  is  the  large  amount  of 
shrewd  literary  criticism  they  contain. 

His  many-sided  activity  was  displayed  in  the  most  varfous 
fields,  and  his  keen  eye  was  open  to  every  form  of  abuse. 
At  one  time  we  find  him  lamenting  the  glaring  inequalities 
of  political  representation;  that  Old  Sarum  without  house 
or  inhabitant  should  send  two  members  to  Parliament ;  that 
Looe,  'a  town  near  half  as  large  as  Islington,'  should  send 
four  members,  while  every  county  in  North  Wales  sent  only 
one.  At  another  he  dilated  on  the  costly  diffusiveness  of 
EogUsh  legal  documents,  or  on  the  charlatanry  and  incon- 
sistency of  English  medicine.  He  set  up  a  dispensary ;  and, 
though  not  a  qualified  practitioner,  he  gratuitously  administered 
medicine  to  the  poor.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  inocula-  - 
tion,  which  was  then,comiDg  into  use,  and  of  the  application  of 
electricity  to  medicine,  and  he  attempted,  partly  on  sanitary  and 
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partly  on  economical  grounde,  to  diacourage  the  oee  of  tea  amon^ 
the  poor.  He  was  among  the  first  to  reprobate  the  horrors  of  the 
Glare  trade,  to  call  attention  to  the  scandaloOB  oondition  of  the 
gaols,  to  make  collections  for  relieving  tiie  miserable  destitution  of 
the  French  prisoners  of  war.  He  supported  with  the  whole  weight 
of  his  influence  the  Sunday-school  movement.  He  madepraiae- 
worthy  efforts  to  put  down  among  his  followers  that  political 
corruption  which  was  perhaps  the  most  growing  vice  of  English 
society.  He  also  took  an  active,  though  a  very  unibrtunate 
part  in  many  of  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  He  wrote 
■/  against  the  concession  of  relief  to  the  Catholics,  and  against 
the  right  of  Wilkes  to  sit  for  Middlesex  in  1768  ;  and  during 
the  American  struggle  he  threw  into  a  more  popular  form  the 
chief  arguments  in  Dr.  Johnson's  pamphlet  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  had  probably  a  considerable  influence  in  forming  the 
public  opinion  hostile  to  all  coucession.'  It  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  his  activity  that  when  Pitt,  having  defeated  the  Coali- 
tion Ministry,  obtained  supreme  power  in  1784,  Wesley  imme- 
diately  wrote  to  him  suggesting  a  plan  for  the  readjustment  of 
taxation  and  urging  him  to  check  suicide  by  hanging  the  bodies 
of  those  who  were  guilty  of  ic  in  chains. 

The  influence  of  men  bears  no  kind  of  proportion  to  their 
intellects.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  small  group  of  men  who 
have  efiected  great  changes  or  developments  of  religious  belief 
would  deserve  to  rank  as  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  worid. 
No  other  class  have  had  an  influence  which  has  been  at  once  so 
wide  in  its  range  and  so  profound  and  searching  in  its  character, 
auti  very  few  have  exercised  an  influence  which  ia  so  enduring. 
In  these  matters,  however,  character  and  intellect,*  preceding 
and  surroimding  circumstances,  curiously  combine ;  and  some 
of  those  who  have  efiected  the  greatest  revolutions  of  popular 
opinion  owe  their  success  quite  as  much  to  their  weakness  as 

'  A  Calm  Addrtaia  aur  American  markablc  that  Weliley  never  oakn 
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to  their  strength.  It  is  probably  true  of  Mohammed  himself,  it 
is  certainly  true  of  sucb  men  as  Loyola  and  George  Fox,  that 
a  vein  of  insanity  which  ran  through  their  natures  was  one 
great  element  of  their  power.  If  Wesley  bad  not  Iieen  very 
credulous  and  very  dogmatic,  utterly  incapable  of  a  suspended 
judgment,  and  utterly  insensible  to  some  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual tendencies  of  his  time,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
his  work  would  have  been  far  less.  He  does  not  rank  in  the 
first  line  of  the  great  religious  creators  and  reformers,  and  a 
lai^  part  of  the  work  with  which  he  is  associated  was  accom- 
plished by  others ;  but  it  ia  do  exaggeration  to  say  that  be  has 
had  a  wider  constructive  influeuce  in  the  sphere  of  practical 
religion  than  any  other  man  who  has  appeared  since  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  lived  to  see  the  sect  which  he  founded  «^ 
numbering  more  than  70,000  souls  upon  British  soil,  and  about 
300  itinerant  and  1,000  local  preachers  raised  up  from  his  own 
people.  The  different  branches  of  Methodists  in  the  world 
are  said  now  to  number  twelve  millions  of  souls.'  They  have 
already  iar  outnumbered  every  other  Nonconformist  body  in 
England  and  every  other  religious  body  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  probably  destined  largely  to  increase,  while  the  in--. 
fluence  of  the  movement  transformed  for  a  time  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  has  been  more  or  less  felt  in 
every  Protestant  community  speaking  the  English  tongue. 

During  the  whole  of  hia  life  Wesley  looked  upon  himself  ^ 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  He  began,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  strong  High  Church  opinions,  and  was  long  a 
fervent  believer  in  Apostelical  succession;  and  though  he 
gradually*  modified  his  other  doctrines,  he  continued  to  the  end 
to  profess  his  warm  adherence  to  the  creed  and  the  worship  of 
the  English  Church.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to 
attribute  to  him  the  ambition  of  a  schismatic,  or  the  subversive 
instincts  of  a  revolutionist.  Again  and  again  he  exhorted  his 
followers  te  attend  the  services  of  the  Church,  to  abstain  from 
attacking  the  clergy,  and  te  avoid  connecting  themselves  with 
'  Tyennan'fl  Wuleg,  i.  p.  11. 
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any  BiBsenting  body.  In  the  very  last  year  of  his  life  he  pnb- 
lished  a  letter,  io  which  he  wrote :  '  I  lire  and  die  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  no  one  vha  regardfl  my  judgment 
or  advice  will  ever  separate  from  it.' '  But  many  ciroumstauces — 
Bome  of  them  not  altogether  in  his  conbol — tended  Tisibly 
towards  separation.  It  was,  indeed,  the  ineritable  destiny  of  a 
body  which  possessed  a  distinct  and  admirable  organisation, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  formed  in  defiance  of  the 
discipline  of  the  parent  Church.  At  first  the  Methodist  ser- 
vices were  held  at  such  times  as  not  to  interfere  with  those  of 
the  parish  church,  but  gradually  they  began  to  encroach  upon 
the  diuroh  hours.  The  lay  preachers  were  a  constant  source  of 
'  difficulty.  Many  of  them  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  clergy, 
and  altogether  indisposed  to  acknowledge  the  inferiority  of  their 
own  ecclesiastical  position.  Wesley  frequently  but  ineffectually 
endeavoured  to  obtain  for  them  episcopal  consecration.  In 
1763  he  induced  a  Greek  bishop  who  was  visiting  England  to 
consecrate  one  of  them ;  bat  the  step  caused  so  much  discouteut 
that  it  was  not  repeated,  and  when  some  other  preachers  with- 
out his  consent  obtained  a  similar  consecration,  Wesley  was 
much  displeased,  and  expelled  them  from  the  society.  Some  of 
the  lay  preachers  began,  without  the  consent  or  approval  of 
Wesley,  to  administer  the  sacrament. 

Charles  Wesley  was  especially  alarmed  at  these  symptoms. 
His  influence  with  bis  brother  was  always  exerted  in  a  conser- 
vative direction ;  he  urged  him  to  exercise  much  greater  de- 
liberation in  the  admission  of  lay  preachers,  and  he  gradually 
withdrew  from  all  active  participation  in  the  movement.  On 
the  other  baud,  there  were  many  urging  Wesley  to  take  more 
decided  steps,  and  on  one  important  question  a  great  change 
had  passed  over  his  judgment.  A  careful  study  of  Lord  King's 
book  on  the  constitution  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and  of  the 
*  Irenicon '  of  Stillingfleet,  had  convinced  him  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  originally  of  one  order,  and  that  he  had  there- 
fore as  a  presbyter  as  much  right  to  ordain  as  to  administer  the 
'  Tferman's  TF^Iey,  iu.  63E. 
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sacrament.  This  right  he  hesitated  to  exercise  until  new  cir- 
ctimEtances  arose  which  made  the  position  of  his  body  more 
difficult.  The  Toleration  Act  had  given  perfect  liberty  of 
worship  to  all  Protestant  Dissentere  who  admitted  the  Trinity, 
but  it  had  made  no  provision  for  a  body  like  tlie  MethodiBts, 
who  professed  to  be  in  full  communion  and  agreement  with  the 
Established  Ghuicfa ;  and  some  of  the  clergy  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  which  this  omission  gave  them  to  pro- 
secute the  Methodists,  and  thus  reduce  them  to  the  alternative 
of  closing  their  chapels,  oi  having  them  licensed  as  Dissenting 
meetiug-houses.  One  of  the  last  important  letters  which 
Wesley  wrote  was  a  remonstrance  with  a  bishop,  who  by  taking 
this  course  was  endeavouring  to  drive  them  into  Dissent.  An 
important  judgment  given  in  1781  against  Lady  Huntingdon  'J* 
placed  her  chapels  legally  in  the  position  of  Dissenting  meeting- 
houses, and  established  that  no  Church  ofEnglandclei^lTman  had 
a  right  to  officiate  in  them.  From  this  time,  Venn,  Romaine, 
and  other  clergymen  withdrew  from  the  Methodist  chapels. 

Another  serious  complication  speedily  arose.  Owing  to 
soiue  absurd  jealousies  on  both  sides,  no  American  bishop 
had  been  consecrated  before  the  revolution ;  and  the  Ameri- 
cans who  desired  episcopal  ordination  had  to  come  over  to 
England  to  receive  it  from  an  English  bishop,  and  to  swear 
in  England  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Bishop  Butler  had  pro- 
posed, and  Archbishop  Seeker  had  strenuously  urged,  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop  for  America  ;  but  Dissenting  jealousy 
interposed,'  and  the  ahaurdity  continued  of  a  diocese  separated 
by  3,000  miles  &om  its  diocesan.  With  the  sevenmce  of  the 
political  tie,  this  state  of  things  became  of  course  untenable ; 
and  after  some  difficulty  a  missionary  belonging  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  selected  by  the  Americans, 
and  consecrated  in  1784  by  Scotch  Bishops.  The  Methodists, 
however,  laboured  under  still  greater  difficulties  than  the  other 
Episcopalians.  Episcopal  clergymen  were  very  thinly  scat- 
tered in  the  colony,  especially  since  the  revolution,  which  baa 
'  See  Portens'a  Life  of  Seeker,  pp.  1L-1t, 
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led  to  a  conaiderable  emigration  among  them.  Of  these  Epis- 
copal clergymen  a  large  proportion  weie  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
Methodists,  who  often  found  themselTes  without  anyone  to  admin- 
ister to  them  the  sacrament,  or  to  baptize  their  children.  Under 
these  circumstances  Wesley  took  the  hold  step  of  consecrating 
Coke  Superintendent  or  Bishop  of  the  American  Methodists.  He 
did  not  do  so  until  he  bad  vainly  sought  assistance  from  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  till  the  American  Methodists  had  shown 
a  strong  disposition  to  take  the  matter,  if  much  farther  delayed, 
into  their  own  hands.  This  decisive  step  was  taken  in  1784; 
and  in  the  following  year  Wesley  ordained  ministers  for  Scotland. 
The'somewhat  ambiguous  position  which  Wesley  occupied 
towards  the  Church  has  for  a  long  time  been  more  or  less  per- 
petuated by  the  sect  which  be  founded.  Ultimately  it  is 
probable  that  the  ponition  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  an  Estab- 
lishment will  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  great  numerical 
secession  trom  its  pale,  and  especially  by  the  Nonconformity  of 
Wales ;  but  hitherto  the  Methodist  body  has  proved  faithful 
to  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  par- 
ticipated largely  in  the  jealousy  of  Dissent.  What  the  Church 
lost  in  numbers  it  more  than  gained  in  vitality.  The  Evan- 
gelical movement,  which  directly  or  indirectly  originated  with 
Wesley,  produced  a  general  revival  of  religious  feeling,  which 
has  incalculably  increased  the  efficiency  of  almost  every  reli- 
gious body  in  the  community,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
not  seriously  a^ected  party  politics.  On  the  great  American 
V  controversy,  as  we  have  seen,  the  leading  Methodists  were 
divided,  Wesley  and  Fletcher  of  Madeley  being  strongly  opposed 
to  the  American  claims,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  were  inclined  to  favour  them.  The  many  great 
philanthropic  efforts  which  arose,  or  at  least  derived  their 
importance  from,  the  Evangelical  movement,  soon  became 
prominent  topics  of  parliamentary  debate ;  but  they  were  not 
the  peculiar  glory  of  any  political  party,  and  they  formed  a 
common  ground  on  which  many  religious  denominations  could 
co-operate. 
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(—Crreat,  howerer,  as  was  the  importance  of  the  Evangelical 
revival  ia  Btimulating  these  efforts,  it  had  other  coneequeacea 
of,  perhaps,  a  wider  and  more  enduring  influence.  Before  the 
close  of  the  century  in  which  it  appeared,  a  spirit  had  begun  to 
circulate  in  Europe  threatening  the  very  foundations  of  society 
and  of  belief.  The  revolt  against  the  supernatural  theory  of 
Christianity  which  had  been  conducted  by  Voltaire  and  the 
EncyclopEsdiste,  the  material  conception  of  man  and  of  the 
universe,  which  sprang  from  the  increased  study  of  physical 
science  and  from  the  metaphysics  of  Condillac  and  Helvetius, 
the  wild  social  dreams  which  Bousseau  had  clothed  in  such  a 
transcendent  eloquence,  the  misery  of  a  high-spirited  people 
ground  to  the  dust  by  unnecessary  wars  and  by  |KtrtiaI  and 
unjust  taxation,  the  imbecility  and  corruption  of  rulers  and 
priests,  had  together  produced  in  France  a  revolutionary  spirit, 
which  in  its  intensity  and  its  proselytising  fervour  was  unequalled 
lince  the  days  of  the  Beformation.  It  was  soon  felt  in  many 
lands.  Millions  of  fierce  and  ardent  natures  were  intoxicated 
by  dreams  of  an  Impossible  equality  and  of  a  complete  social 
and  political  reorganisation.  Many  old  abuses  perished,  but 
a  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  was  introduced  into  European 
life  which  could  only  lead  to  anarchy,  and  at  length  to  despot- 
ism, and  was  beyond  all  others  fatal  to  that  measured  and 
ordered  freedom  which  can  alone  endure.  Its  chief  charac- 
teristics were,  a  hatred  of  all  constituted  authority,  an  in- 
satiable appetite  for  change,  s  habit  of  regarding  rebellion  as 
the  normal  as  well  as  the  noblest  form  of  political  self-sacrifice, 
a  disdain  for  all  compromise,  a  contempt  for  all  tradition,  a 
desire  to  level  all  ranks  and  subvert  all  establishments,  a 
determination  to  seek  progress,  not  by  the  slow  and  cautious 
amelioration  of  existing  institutions,  but  by  sudden,  violent,  and 
revolutionary  change.  Eeligion,  property,  civil  authority,  and 
domestic  life,  were  all  assailed,  and  doctrines  incompatible  with 
.the  very  existence  of  government  were  embraced  by  multitudes 
with  the  fervour  of  a  religion.  England,  on  the  whole,  escaped 
the  contagion.     !Many  causes  conspired  to  save  her,  but  among 
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them  a  prominent  place  must,  I  beliere,  be  given  to  the  new 
and  vehement  religious  enthusiasm  which  was  at  t^at  very  time 
passing  throi^h  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
which  had  enlisted  in  its  service  a  large  proportion  of  the  wilder 
and  more  impetuous  reformers,  and  which  recoiled  with  honor 
from  the  aQti-Cbristian  tenets  that  were  associated  with  tlie 
Revolution  in  France. 

The  revolutionaiy  spirit  was  of  foreign  origin,  and  its  oppo- 
nents were  able  to  appeal  to  a  strong  national  antipathy ;  but 
in  England  itself  a  movement,  not  less  momentous,  and  in 
some  of  its  aspects  scarcely  less  menacing,  was  about  the  same 
time  taking  place.  The  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  great  mechanical  inven- 
tions, which  changed  with  unexampled  rapidity  the  whole  course 
of  English  industry,  and  in  little  more  than  a  genesation  created 
manufacturing  centres  unequalled  in  the  world.  Scarcely  any 
event  in  modem  history  has  exercised  a  wider  social  and  po- 
litical influence  than  this  sudden  growth  of  the  manu&cturing 
towns,  and  it  brought  with  it  some  political  and  moral  dangers 
of  the  gravest  kind.  It  was  in  many  respects  a  movement  of 
disintegration,  breaking  the  ties  of  sympathy  between  class  and 
class,  and  destroying  the  habits  of  discipline  and  subordination 
that  once  extended  through  the  whole  community.  Forms  of 
industry  which  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  in  the  domestic 
circle,  or  in  small  establishments  under  the  constant  supervision 
of  the  master,  were  transferred  to  the  crowded  manufactory. 
Labour  became  more  nomadic.  All  the  ties  of  habit  and 
tradition  were  relaxed.  Working  men,  drawn  from  the  most 
distant  quarters,  were  agglomerated  by  tbousands  in  great 
towns,  bound  to  their  employers  by  no  other  tie  than  that  of 
interest,  exposed  to  the  fever  of  an  immensely  stimulated  com- 
petition, and  to  the  trying  ordeal  of  sudden,  rapid,  and  unfore- 
seen fluctuations  in  their  wages  and  their  employments.  The 
gambling  spirit  produced  by  these  fluctuations,  the  vast  progress 
in  means  of  locomotion  and  of  information,  the  cosmopolitan 
spirit  of  free  trade,  all  tended  to  produce  among  them  a  rest- 
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less  (liscontent.  The  iaflammable  elements  in  the  nation  were 
massed  together  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and  temptations 
were  greatly  multiplied  while  restraints  were  weakened.  The 
war  between  capital  and  labour  b^an.  Wealth  was  immensely 
increased,  but  the  inequalities  of  its  distribution  were  aggr^ 
vat«d.  The  contrast  between  eztiavagaat  luxury  and  abject 
misery  became  much  more  frequent  and  much  more  glaring 
than  before.  The  wealthy  employer  ceased  to  live  among  his 
people ;  the  quarters  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  became  more 
distant,  and  every  great  city  soon  presented  those  sharp  divisions 
of  classes  and  districts  in  which  the  political  observer  dkcovers  . 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  symptoms  of  revolution.  V 

It  would  be  a  gross  exaggeration  to  represent  these  as  the  ^ 
sole  consequences  of  the  vast  growth  in  manufacturing  industry 
which  took  place  in  England  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  which  has  advanced  with  accelerated  rapidity 
to  our  own  time.  This  is  not  the  place  to  show  how  greatly  it 
has  stimulated  the  progresaiva  forces  of  English  political  life, 
in  how  many  ways  it  has  improved  the  material  and  intellectual 
position  of  the  working  classes,  how  many  paths  of  ambition 
formerly  closed  to  them  it  has  thrown  open,  or  how  greatly  it 
has  added  to  the  material  resources  which  the  nation  can  com- 
mand in  every  conflict  with  her  enemies.  But  few  thinkers  of 
any  weight  would,  I  believe,  now  deny  that  thelvile  and  dangers 
accompanying  these  benefits  were  greatly  underrated  by  most 
of  the  economists  of  the  last  generation.  The  true  greatness 
and  welfore  of  nations  depend  mainly  on  the  amount  of  moral 
force  that  is  generated  within  them.  Society  never  can  continue 
in  a  state  of  tolerable  security  when  there  is  no  other  bond  of 
cohesion  than  a  mere  money  tie,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  the 
diSerent  classes  of  the  community  to  join  in  the  self-sacrifice 
and  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  if  all  unselfish  motives  are  excluded 
ftrom  their  several  relations.  Every  change  of  conditions  which 
widens  the  chasm  and  impairs  the  sympathy  between  rich  and 
poor  cannot  &il,  however  beneficial  may  be  its  other  eEFects,  to 
bring  with  it  grave  dangers  to  the  State.     It  is  incontestable 
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that  the  immense  increafle  of  maniifacturing  industry  and  <J 
the  manufacturing  population,  has  bad  this  tendency ;  and  it  is, 

/therefore,  I  conceive,  peculiarly  fortunate  that  it  should  have 
been  preceded  by  a  religious  revival,  which  opened  a  new  spring 
of  moral  and  religious  energy  among  the  poor,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  philanthropy  of  the  rich. 
"  But  the  chief  triumph  of  a  religious  movement  is  not  to  be 
V  found  in  its  action  upon  large  classes  of  the  community,  or 
within  the  noisy  arena  of  politics.  It  is  to  be  found  rather  in 
those  spheres  and  moments  of  life  which  beyond  all  others 
are  secluded  from  the  eye  of  history.  Every  religion  which 
is  worthy  of  the  name  must  provide  some  method  of  con- 
doling men  in  the  first  agonies  of  bereavement,  some  support 
in  the  extremes  of  pain  and  sickness,  above  all,  some  stay 
in  the  hour  of  death.  It  must  operate,  not  merely  or  mainly 
upon  the  strong  and  healthy  reason,  but  also  in  the  twilight  of 
the  understanding,  in  the  half-lucid  intervals  that  precede 
death,  when  the  imagination  is  enfeebled  and  discoloured  by 
disease,  when  all  the  faculties  are  confused  and  dislocated,  when 
all  the  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  of  nature  are  crushed.  At  such 
a  time  it  is  not  sufficient  for  most  men  to  rest  upon  the  review 
of  a  well-spent  life.  Such  a  retrospect  to  all  of  us  is  too  full  of 
saddening  and  humiliating  memories.  It  is  an  effort  too  great 
for  the  jaded  midd.  It  can  at  best  afford  but  a  cold  and  languid 
satis&ctioa  amid  the  bitterness  of  death.  It  is  at  this  moment 
that  priestly  influence  is  most  felt.  The  Catholic  priest,  assert- 
ing with  emphatic  confidence  a  divine  power  of  absolving  the 
sinner,  arresting  and  overawing  the  wandering  imagination  by 
imposing  rites,  demanding  only  complete  submission  at  a  time 
when  beyond  all  others  the  mind  is  least  disposed  to  resist,  and 
professing,  on  the  condition  of  that  submission,  to  conduct  the 
dying  man  into  an  eternity  of  happiness,  can  provide  a  stay 
upon  which  sinking  nature  can  rest  in  that  gloomy  hour.  The 
immense  consolation  which  has  been  thus  infused  into  innu- 
merable minds  at  the  time  when  consolation  is  most  needed^ 
can  be  hardly  overstated.     To  secure  the  efficacy  of  this  last 
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absolution  opon  the  imagination  of  the  dying,  has  been  a  main 
end  of  all  the  teaching  and  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  tiie  Church. 
For  the  sake  of  this,  men  hare  endured  all  the  calamities  which 
prieatcraft  has  brought  upon  the  world,  have  bartered  the  in- 
dependence of  their  minde,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  light  of 
truth.  By  connecting  this  absolution  indissolubly  with  com- 
plete submission  to  tiieir  sacerdotal  claims,  the  Catholic  priests 
framed  the  moat  formidable  engine  of  religions  tyranny  tiiat  has 
ever  been  employed  to  disturb  or  subjugate  the  world. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Protestantism,  whenever  it  remains  faithful  <■ 
to  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  that  it  has  destroyed  this  engine. 
The  Evangelical  teacher  emphatically  declares  that  the  inter- 
vention of  no  human  being,  and  of  no  human  rite,  is  necessary 
in  the  hour  of  death.  Yet  he  can  exercise  a  soothing  influence 
not  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  Catholic  priest.  The  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  which  diverts  the  wandering  mind  from 
all  painful  and  perplexing  retrospect,  concentrates  the  imagina- 
tion on  one  Sacred  Figure,  and  persuades  the  sinner  that  the  sins 
of  a  life  have  in  a  moment  b^n  effaced,  has  enabled  thousands 
to  encounter  death  with  perfect  calm,  or  even  with  vivid  joy, 
and  has  condoled  innumerable  mourners  at  a  time  when  all  the 
commonplaces  of  philosophy  would  appear  the  idlest  of  sounds. 

This  doctrine  had  &llen  almost  wholly  iuto  abeyance  in 
England,  and  had  scarcely  any  place  among  realised  convictious, 
when  it  was  revived  by  the  Evangelical  party.  It  is  impop-  i, 
sible  to  say  how  largely  it  has  contributed  to  mitigate  some  of 
the  most  acute  forma  of  human  misery.  Historians,  and  even 
ecclesiastical  historians,  are  too  apt  to  regard  men  simply  in 
classes  or  communities  or  corporations,  and  to  forget  that  the 
keenest  of  our  sufferings  as  well  as  the  deepest  of  our  joys  take 
place  in  those  periods  when  we  are  most  isolated  from  the 
movements  of  society.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  no  candid  man  will  question  its  power  in  the 
house  of  mourning  and  in  the  bouse  of  death.  '  The  world,' 
wrote  Wesley,  '  may  not  like  our  Methodista  and  Evangelical 
people,  but  the  world  cannot  deny  that  they  die  welL' 
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These  have  been  the  great  benefits  wMdi  flowed  from  the 
Evangelical  revival  of  the  last  century.  The  evils  that  renilted 
from  it  I  have  alread;  indicated.  The  foregoing  narrative  will 
I  supply  abundant  evidence  of  the  re1igi"i'«  ^'VnvDBmhy  whieh  it 
j  filfiudfid  or  embittered  many  senajtive  patnrea ;  of  its  austere  and 
i  sour^mity  to  some  of  the  most  innocent  forms  of  human  enjoy- 
ment ;  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  its  conceptions  of  life ;  of 
its  hostility  to  culture  and  free  research.  Some,  indeed,  of  the 
Methodist  leaders  were  men  of  no  contemptible  knowledge^ 
Wesley  and  Berridge  were  distinguished  members  of  their  uni- 
versity. Romaine  was  an  accomplished  Hebrew  seholar.  Dr. 
Walker,  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revival  in  Ireland, 
was  a  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  But  the  great  majority 
of  the  preachers  were  half-educated  men,  and  those  who  were 
not  so,  usually  discouraged  and  decried  secular  learning.  *  Hu- 
man science '  was,  indeed,  one  of  their  favourite  topics  of  abuse. 
Their  theory  of  religion  laid  no  stress  upon  the  vwce  of  anti- 
quity. They  believed  firmly  in  an  ever-present  Divine  Spirit 
illuminating  an  inspired  page,  and  they  looked  with  suspicioo 
and  dislike  upon  every  voluntary  pursuit  which  was  not  directly 
subservient  to  religious  ends.     They  soon  discovered,  too,  that 

/the  moat  cultivated  minda  were  precisely  those  that  were  leart 
susceptible  to  those  violent  and  unreasoning  religious  emotions 
'      which  they  ascribed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
I  Methodism  has  long  since  taken  its  position  as  pre-eminently 

/       and  almost   exclusively  the  religion  of  the  middle  and  lower 
t^    classes  l^society ;  and  the  Evangelical  school  that  sprang  from 
X  it,  though  it  obtained  a  temporary  ascendency  in  the  Church 

of  the  upper  classes,  had  never  any  real  sympathy  with  the  in- 
L  tellect  of  England.  Regarding  all  doubt  on  religious  matters 
^^  as  criminal,  discouraging  every  form  of  study  that  could  possibly 
produce  it,  deifying  strong  internal  persuasion,  and  shuttingits 
eyes  on  principle  against  every  discovery  that  could  impugn  its 
tenets,  it  has  been  essentially  the  school  of  those  who  form  their 
opinions  rather  by  emotion  than  by  reasoning,  and  who  d^ 
liberatelyrefuse  to  face  the  intellectual  difficultiesof  the  question. 
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Its  teaching  lends  itself  admirably  to  impassioned  rhetoric, 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  rich  in  popular  preachers,  but 
in  the  higher  forms  of  intellect  it  has  every  generation  been 
more  conspicuously  barren.  In  the  face  of  physical  science,  of 
modem  Biblical  criticism,  and  of  all  the  light  which  history 
and  comparative  mythology  have  of  late  years  thrown  on  the 
genesis  of  religions,  the  old  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  the  old 
methods  of  •Biblical  interpretation,  and  the  old  prescientific 
conception  of  a  world  governed  by  perpetual  acts  of  super- 
natural interference,  still  hold  their  ground  in  the  Evangelical 
pidpit.  The  incursions  of  hostile  science  have  been  met  by 
the  barrier  of  an  invincible  prejudice — by  the  belief,  sedulously 
inculcated  from  childhood,  that  what  are  termed  orthodox 
opinions  are  essential  to  salvation,  and  that  doubt,  and  every 
course  of  inquiry  that  leads  to  doubt,  should  be  avoided  as  a  crime. 
It  is  a  belief  which  is  not  only  fatal  to  habits  of  intellectual 
honesty  and  independence  in  those  who  accept  it,  but  is  also  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  path  of  those  who  do  not.  The  know- 
ledge that  miany  about  him  will  r^ard  any  deviation  from  the 
traditional  cast  of  opinions  as  the  greatest  of  calamities  and 
of  crimes,  seldom  fails,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
inquirer,  to  drive  him  into  hypocritical  concealments  or  into 
extreme  and  exaggerated  bitterness. 

"  The  Evangelical  movement  has  thus  seriously  aggravated 
the  dangers  of  a  period  of  great  religious  transition.  It  has 
weakened  the  love  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  wherever 
it  has  passed.  It  has  also  revived  religious  animosities,  brought 
semi-theological  questions  into  a  renewed  prominence  in  poli- 
tics, and  in  many  ways  strengthened  the  spirit  of  intolerance. 
Members  of  this  party  were  among  the  bitterest  opponents 
of  the  attempt  that  was  made  in  1778  to  relieve  the  clergy 
from  the  subscription  to  the  Articles,  and  among  the  most 
active  agents  in  the  later  prosecution  of  sceptical  writings ; 
and  one  of  the  first  eflFects  of  their  influence  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  an  increased  stringency  of  Sabbatarian  legislation. 
To  the   strength  of   Methodist  and  Evangelical    opinion    is 
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'  maiiily  due  the  Htrange  anomaly  that-,  at  the  present  day,  after 
nearly  fifty  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  democratic  legis- 
lation, the  great  majority  of  public  museums  and  galleries  in 
/  England  are  closed  on  the  only  day  on  which  the  bulk  of 
the  people  could  enjoy  them.  The  working  classes  have  tiiua 
been  deprived  of  a  source  of  amusement  and  instruction  of 
pre-eminent  value,  and  the  public-houses  of  their  most  for- 
midable competitors.  The  Evangelical  movement  anticipated, 
in  many  of  its  aspects,  that  great  reaction  which  passed  over 
Europe  after  the  French  Revolution,  and  it  contributed  power- 
fully to  perpetuate  and  intensify  it. 

but  it  is  especially  on  the  Catholic  question  that  the  political 
inSuence  of  the  party  was  most  injurious.  The  Evangelicals  are 
not,  indeed,  responsible  for  the  scandalously  intolerant  laws  that 
were  passed  against  the  Catholics  after  the  Revolution,  but  thfy 
contributed  very  largely  to  retard  the  full  acknowledgment  of 
their  claims.  Wesley,  as  we  have  seen,  wrote  against  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  penal  code.  Scott,  who  was  perhaps  the  most 
popular  writer  of  the  school,  maintained  that  the  removal  of 
Catholic  disabilities  would  be  a  great  sin  ; '  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots  in  1780  to  the  time  of  Catholic 
emancipation  in  1829  the  bulk  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  strained 
every  nerve  to  prevent  the  concession  of  toleration  and  political 
power  to  the  Catholics,  Like  all  men  who  are  endeavouring  to 
oppose  the  main  current  of  their  age,  they  tailed,  but  the  evil 
they  effected  was  not  the  lees  serious.  They  producerl  on  both  sides 
an  enduring  sectarian  animosity,  and  an  extreme  cxafi^eration 
of  distinctive  doctrines,  and  they  delayed  the  just  and  necessary 
settlement  of  this  great  question  tmtil  the  boon  had  lost  idt 
power  of  healing  divisions  and  allaying  discontent.  Had  tbe 
Catholic  question  been  sotfcled  at  tbe  close  of  the  last  century, 
or  even  in  tbe  first  decade  of  the  prebent  one,  and  had  the  set- 
tlement comprised  a  moderate  endowment  of  the  priests,  Irish 
discontent  might  have  long  been  a  thing  of  the  past.    The  most 
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educated  Catholic  laymen  were  then  tlie  indisputable  leaders  of 
their  co-religiomste.  The  priests  were  by  taste  and  profession 
almoet  wholly  outside  the  circle  of  politics.  Their  interests 
might  easily  have  been  attached  to  those  of  the  Qpvemment, 
and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Vatican  was  singularly  moderate 
and  conciliatory.  It  is  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  English 
history,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  was  only  con- 
ceded after  a  long  and  bitter  agitation,  which  evoked  the  worst 
passions  and  principles  that  were  dormant  among  them,  broke 
the  ascendency  of  the  educated  laymen,  and,  by  forcing  the 
priests  into  the  forefront  of  the  fray,  introduced  a  new  and 
dangerous  element  into  English  political  life.  Several  causes 
concurred  to  produce  the  delay,  but  among  them  none  was 
more  powerful  than  that  fierce  anti-Catholic  spirit  which  the 
Evangelical  movement  had  maintaioed  among  the  people  of 
England. 
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From  Dr.  Dsutssoh,  the  OommenUUor, 

**  A  work  of  gigantic  indnetiy,  noble  in  outward  form,  of  the  bl^rbest  rank  in  its  oontentf. 
and,  what  ie  the  chief  point,  it  breaUies  the  spirit  of  true  faith  in  Christ.  I  hare  read 
enough  of  it  to  rejoice  at  such  a  magoiflcent  creation,  and  especially  to  wonder  at  the  ex* 
tent  of  reading  it  shows.  When  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revise  mj  Hebrew  New  Testa- 
ment, I  hope  to  get  much  help  from  it." 

From  BWujp  Beckwith,  qf  Georgia. 

*'  The  book  is  of  value  not  merely  to  the  theological  student  or  student  of  history,  bat 
the  family.  It  furnishes  information  which  every  one  should  possess,  and  which  thoogbt- 
ftil  people  will  be  glad  to  gain  from  so  agreeable  a  teacher.*' 


»i 


From  Dr.  John  Hall. 

"  The  author  has  aimed  at  producing  a  book  of  continuous,  easy  narrative,  in  which  the 
reader  may,  as  far  as  possible,  see  the  Saviour  of  men  live  and  move,  and  may  bear  the 
words  he  utters  with  the  most  vivid  attainable  idea  of  his  circumstances  and  sorronndings. 
The  result  is  a  work  to  which  all  Christian  hearts  will  respond." 

From  Bishop  Littlejohn,  qf  Long  Itland. 

*'  Dr.  Qeikie  has  performed  his  task— the  most  difficult  in  biographical  literature— with 
great  ability.  His  pages  evince  abundant  and  accurate  learning,  ana,  what  is  of  even  more 
consequence,  a  simple  and  cordial  faith  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  The  more  the  work  shall 
circulate,  the  more  It  will  be  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  a  branch  of  sacred  lit- 
erature which  ought  in  every  age  to  absorb  the  best  fruits  of  sacred  scholarship,  and  to 
command  the  highest  gifts  or  human  genius." 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Adaits,  PreHdent  qf  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

"  Another  invalnable  contribution  in  proof  of  historical  Christianity.  It  Is  a  beautiftil 
f  peciraen  of  typography,  and  we  anticipate  for  it  an  extensive  circulation,  to  which  it  is 
entitled  for  its  substantial  worth,  its  erudition,  its  brilliant  style,  axjd  its  fervent  devotion" 

From  the  Rev.  W.  Lindsay  Alexakder,  D.  D.,  S.  T.  P^  Edinburgh^  Member  qf  the  Old 
Testament  Company  of  Revision,  Editor  qf  Kitto'e  "  Cyclopaedia  qf  Biblical  Litera- 
ture^'^ etc 

"  Dr.  Qeilcie^s  work  is  the  result  of  much  thought,  research,  and  learning,  and  it  is 
adorned  with  many  literary  excellences.  It  cannot  fail  to  become  a  standard,  for  Its 
meritB  arc  substantial,  and  its  utility  great." 

From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Curry. 

"  A  careftil  examination  of  Dr.  Ooikie's  work  seems  to  prove,  what  might  before  have 
been  doubted,  that  Jui»t  such  a  work  was  needed  to  meet  a  real  want;  it  puccessfhlly  indi- 
cates its  own  right  to  be,  by  responding  to  the  necessity  that  it  discovers." 

[for  opinions  of  the  press,  see  next  page.] 


Dr.  Greikie's  Life  and  Words  of  Christ. 


opxicxoisrs  or-  tixe  pxieiss. 


-  In  Dr.  Of  itlfl-B  ml 
codth;  bnlUielixckgniandiiHfeLUiftiUyudTliidlj'dl 
Met  or  Uie  contnl  Hgors.''— JffM  York  bidjjitniSent, 

«  A  moDumeot  of  lodqaliT  u 
mEolBten.  and  olhBTA,  will  find  m 
—SonamfOrmiil. 

"  Dr.  Goitle'B  pirtphiMM  trs  gonortllj  i 

"  Ad  enfjdopiedli  apoD  the  Ufe  ud  Umi 
orgaslc  onilj.  painting  wtth  ■  trtu  tod  di 
C^Htaal^  mrld. 

"  Hit  itjle  l>  ihn; t  cImt.  riling  *amMlm«  lalo  ni^Mtlii  b«Dtj,  Hli  moit  itsd j  point  of 
Tiew  li  tte  retaOon  of  Chriit  to  tlw  nloTitlon  of  the  »»,  ud  b*  itngglet  la  nukt  eleu-  Uia 
■mazing  riclmeai  at  Chrlat'a  new  thlngi— (ho  profcood  eharactar  of  hli  ptaUoaophf,  aod  tlu 
practical  bamaidCir  tliat  waOi  np  ont  Ot  tlWM  gmX  dMp*."— Ann  Tort  Jlellialltt. 

■'Tbe'Llfoof  ClirUl'nujbe  fltlrcampiRd  to  a  dlamaad  wHli  duuit  Ihceta.  From  nny 
point  of  vlew^  tha  light  Chat  aCreama  Ajrth  gpon  na  iB  beooflcenL  ISo  two  obflerren  wUI  probablj 
CTer  catch  p»d»l]-  the  aame  nf,  bnt,  Ibr  all  who  took  with  nudoodtd  aje  (whatever  theli  angle 
of  Tl^oa  tDB7  be),  then  itatnea  tbrtb  ■  tbe  Ugbt  of  tb*  gloir  of  fl«l  In  the  Ikoe  of  jHos  ChriiL' 
Without  iUKparaglDg  Id  an]-  aenie  the  noble  libora  of  tali  jnedeceaiora,  we  Iblnk  Dr.  Oelkle  haa 
eiugbl  1  nen  n;  trora  the  -  Uonntaln  of  Ugbt,'  and  hu  added  a  uv  page  to  onr  Chrlilology 
which  many  will  delight  10  «»d,"-Jf(W  liir*  J  "  " 


more  valoable  aDd  aaeful  addlUoD  to  dulatlu  UbnrtM."— ^ptwopal  JUerrdir  (Philadelphia). 

'IfanroDe  dedtea  araHablaud  InteDlgeDlgnldsbi  theModr  o/theOoapelhlalorjr.hecui- 
not,  we  think,  do  better  than  take  the  grtfbte  jagm  of  Dr.  Qelkk.  The  AoKilcaD  edlUon  la  got 
up  mo5t  elegantly;  the  blading  le  Tezy  handaoma.  the  paper  good,  the  tjpe  largo  and  clear,  the 
enftravlDga  aDd  mapa  are  eicelleat  They  are,  Indeed,  two  baaatWil  ■nimaetJ'—Evangiiiaii 
CAareHman  (Toronto). 

"Of  an  that  baa  been  wiittan  hitherto  oa  Uuit  life,  nothing  MOmi  to  na  b>  equal  la  beanlj 
Ihil  which  we  Bod  In  the  two  magnlAcent  Tolnmea  beR»«  na.  Thej  bring  to  Tlew  the  KKlal 
condltlona  In  whicb  Jesna  DiMle  tall  tppeannoe.  They  give  na  a  liTM  portralMre  la  tboee  who 
wer»  aboat  him— both  the  ftlendi  and  the  enemlaa— Oie  partlH,  the  ■"■'™"'i  the  Inlhuneea  that 
!mviii\ai.'—Splta!pal  BigMeT  (Pblladelphia). 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

049  and  551  Broadwnrt  New  York. 
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Til'-  b^  »k,  i:i!r(L-a,  i:i  ;-i..»ro  ».ij:Tii»rch'-n*;iv< 
;  .  I  t*'.o  l*:i!..-'-.  C'  M'.oit,  it  I  'i:'!:  '.    -  a 
^^..il  .■  i  .l•^  .il.i  i>t  an  .I'.it  >l'.    .;i.i;    .y  — 
it  w.K  [i:iib.il/y  pr-  ^iii:  a  ir.orc  !::ir.i:t 
J  1  .  ri   r  '  :ii.i -■.  :r  '  (Ui-j  t'.T  .n  is  H».r  M.ijc.-ly's)  I 
.'-.T  .  1 .'  '•■  ■'\r:tf:. 

"  Mr.  M.i:  i:i  hi-  .i  ;•;   .i  iili>".':  '   hi-  t  -^k  w 
be  ru  aniicipaicd.      His  bi-i-npiiy  ot  Piir.f.- Al 
CM-'ii  it  It  were  addicsscd  tu  remote  and  iiiclitVc 
in  the  tliigluh  court  or  in  the  royal  family.     Pi 
nibly  ass>>ci:ttcd  with  the  hi^h  p  .sition  which  I 
reputation  depends  on   the  moral  and   inteU< 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  his  career, 
have  atLiined  distinction ;  but  his  prudence,  h 
ing  practical  knowledge,  could  scarcely  have 
than  in  his  i>eculiar  situation  as  the  acknow  led 
From  tJii  Saturday  Review, 

"  The  author  vrritcs  with  di;niity  and  grao 
with  a  certain  couuly  reverence,  yet  never  on 
apparently  most  rrank— so  frank,  that  the  rutic 
of  his  domestic  narratives  almost  painful — he  i 
indiscretion.  The  almost  idyllic  beauty  of  th 
and  the  Cjuecn  comes  out  as  fully  ns  in  all  pre 
have  now  ha-l  three — iis  docs  ai-^o  a  good  d 
character,  hith<:il)  always  kept  d"Wi),  .md, 
written  or  sanctioncl  by  herself." — Fr(*m  the 

''Of  the  abilities  wliii.h  \\s\ii  been  claimed 
u*;  small  means  of  jud^in.:.     But  (^f  his  wi^doi 
ami  purity  ufcharai-ter,  the  voKimc  fiiniiihes 
of  service  to  any  one  who  reads  'w.."— Front  it 

**  There  i-«  a  siriki:'.;;  c  'ntra^t  between  this 
tclntc  to  a  pcri.K.l  lu  Kn^h-h  hi-itory  immcdu 
with  Queen  Vivitoria.  Radical  ch:»n;;es  were 
!jion  to  the  throne.  ...  In  the  work  before  U5 
life,  a  life  in  fa-'t  unriv.ded  in  the  aSoiIc.s  of  m 
the  purest  mind  cm  read  with  real  pb-asurc  ai 

"  Mr.  Martin  draws  a  mo-t  e\-iui-.ite  pnrtr 
which  seems  to  h  ive  been  as  nearly  perfect  a 
;'oses  shortly  after  the  Rcvolutiun  of  134S,  at 
l<-ss  queen  were  tlecinj;  to  Kn^land  in  search 
which  overhung  their  pathway.  It  was  a  tr^' 
tin  with  tni- liratnatic  cflT-.xt  «i   the  cl-slug  \ 
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